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ARTICLE  I. 

DR  S.  S.  SCHMUCKER 
By  Eev.  G.  Diehl,  D.  D.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  George 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  was  born  February  28th,  1799,  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  for  fifteen  years.  When  Samuel  was  in  his  eleventh 
year,  in  1809,  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Lutheran  church  at  York,  Pa.,  where  the  boy  attended  the 
best  schools,  till  he  was  prepared  for  College.  He  then  en¬ 
tered,  as  a  student,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  was  graduated  in  1818.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
thing,  sixty  years  ago,  at  some  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  country,  for  college  students,  during  the  J unior  and  Se¬ 
nior  years,  to  take  some  theological  studies,  along  with  the 
regular  college  curriculum.  So  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  spent 
some  of  his  time,  the  last  two  years  of  his  university  life,  in 
the  study  of  theology,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Helmuth, 
at  that  time  the  most  prominent  theological  instructor  of  our 
church  in  this  country.  He  then  spent  one  year,  under  the 
Vol.  IY.  Ho.  1.  1 
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direction  of  bis  father,  in  theological  study,  before  entering 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  had  also  occupied  much  of 
his  time  during  vacations,  while  a  student  of  the  University, 
in  theological  reading,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  a  man 
of  studious  habits  and  great  erudition.  He  entered  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  in  1819,  when  his  theological  training,  under 
Drs.  Helmuth  and  Schmucker,  was  already  equal  to  the  best 
that  could  be  given  by  any  of  the  eminent  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ters,  who  were  then  preparing  students  for  the  ministry. 
The  great  lights  of  Princeton,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller.  Under  these  great  Profes¬ 
sors  he  received  as  finished  a  theological  education  as  could 
be  gained  in  any  Institution  in  the  country.  He  graduated 
in  the  Seminary. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  at  the  LTniversity  at 
Philadelphia,  the  classical  department  of  the  York  Academy 
was  tendered  him.  He  accepted  the  post,  took  charge  of  the 
Academy,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  G-reek  languages  for  fif¬ 
teen  months,  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  under  his 
father  during  the  same  time. 

Hr.  J.  G.  Morris,  in  reminiscences  of  Hr.  Schmucker,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Lutheran  Observer ,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
him  at  the  time  of  his  teaching  at  York,  the  writer  of  the 
reminiscences  being  himself  a  pupil  in  the  Academy  at  the 
time.  “He  took  temporary  charge  of  the  York  Academy, 
and  there  it  was  that  I  received  from  him  my  final  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Sophomore  class  at  Princeton  College.  He  was 
at  that  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  of  fair  complexion, 
meagre  visage,  of  vigorous  health  and  of  exceedingly  staid 
deportment.  Some  people  would  have  called  his  bearing  dig¬ 
nified  ;  but  young  as  I  was  I  set  it  down  as  ascetic,  unsocial 
and  recluse.  He  was  a  laborious  student,  and  had  no  inti¬ 
mate  companions.  He  did  not  frequent  the  society  of  young 
ladies,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  class  of  people ;  and  hence 
was  not  a  popular  young  man.  Everybody  regarded  him  as 
a  model  of  perfection,  so  far  as  purity  of  morals  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  nobody  was  intimate  enough  with  him  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  friend.  He  was  considerably  ahead  of  most,  if 
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not  all  the  young  candidates  for  our  ministry  in  theological 
and  classical  training.55 

The  qualification  in  the  last  remark  was  needless.  Who 
of  all  the  young  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry,  in 
1818 — 1820,  was  at  all  comparable  in  classic  and  theologic 
training  to  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  ?  He  was  immensely  ahead 
of  those  who  were  licensed  cotemporaneously  with  him. 

The  extract  from  the  reminiscences  gives  a  mistaken  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Schmucker’s  social  disposition.  He  was  not 
constitutionally  unsocial  or  ascetic.  He  could  not  have  been 
unpopular.  Absenting  himself  from  social  enjoyments  for  the 
purpose  of  deep  devotion  to  study  and  religious  meditation, 
would  elevate  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  right-thinking 
people.  The  young  man  who  in  the  opinion  o£  everybody 
was  a  model  of  perfection  in  moral  purity  ;  the  young  candi¬ 
date  for  holy  orders,  who  was  conscientiously  devoting  every 
hour  of  his  precious  time  to  a  preparation  for  his  great  life- 
work,  leaving  no  leisure  for  ladies5  society  or  social  pleasures, 
would  be  considered  a  most  exemplary  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  This  very  tribute  of  Dr.  Morris  implies  a  popularity 
far  more  desirable  for  a  theological  student,  or  a  young  licen¬ 
tiate,  than  any  friendship  he  might  have  won  by  spending 
his  evenings  in  society,  or  employing  his  rich  intellectual  stores 
in  entertaining,  hour  by  hour,  half  a  dozen  boon  companions. 
The  genial  disposition  of  Dr.  Schmucker  in  his  later  years, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  constitutionally  he  was  fitted,  when 
all  the  glow  of  youth  was  upon  him,  for  refined  social  enjoy¬ 
ments,  had  not  a  noble  and  all-absorbing  work  demanded  his 
undivided  time. 

At  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1820,  Sam¬ 
uel  S.  Schmucker,  having  passed  a  most  satisfactory  exami¬ 
nation,  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  preach 
the  gospel.  The  authority  already  quoted,  the  York  pupil, 
says  he  was  not  immediately  called  to  pastoral  work,  and  that 
even  so  eminently  qualified  a  young  minister  had  to  abide 
his  time.  There  were  few,  if  any,  vacant  pulpits.  Pastors 
were  usually  settled  for  life.  Pastoral  districts  were  large 
and  rarely  divided.  Mission  churches  were  not  organized. 
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Few  changes  occurred.  It  was  only  when  a  pastor  died  or 
became  disabled  by  infirmities  or  old  age,  that  a  vacancy 
would  occur  in  the  Lutheran  pulpit.  There  were  but  few 
exceptions  to  this  general  state  of  things.  “Hence, ”  says 
Dr.  Morris,  “when  young  Schmucker  came  home,  well  fur¬ 
nished  and  ready  for  work,  there  was  no  room  for  him.”  He 
w7aited  till  Providence  should  open  an  effectual  door.  How 
unlike  our  time,  when  the  Church  is  growing  and  our  pas¬ 
toral  charges  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  that  all  our  schools 
cannot  furnish,  in  sufficient  numbers,  young  theologians  of 
grave  deportment,  exemplary  purity  of  life  and  pre-eminent 
attainments,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  pulpit. 


HIS  SETTLEMENT  AT  NEW  MARKET,  VA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1820,  he  received  and  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  from  Hew  Market.  According  to  the  authority 
already  quoted,  by  the  division  of  the  large  pastoral  charge  of 
Pev.  Hicholas  Schmucker,  a  godly  minister  in  Shenandoah 
County,  Va.,  a  new  parish  was  formed  at  Hew  Market,  and 
Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle 
(Pev.  Hicholas  Schmucker),  was  chosen  pastor.  “And  so  we 
see  this  highly  educated  Princetonian,  the  class-mate  of  men 
who  afterward  became  bishops— Bishop  Johns,  of  Virginia, 
and  Bishop  MHvaine,  of  Ohio — and  of  other  eminent  divines, 
tracing  his  steps  to  an  obscure  section  of  Virginia,  to  labor 
among  a  people  not  far  advanced  in  intellectual  refinement, 
of  primitive  simplicity  and  of  exceedingly  rural  culture.  A 
man  of  his  mental  endowments  had  never  before  ministered 
in  that  particular  region.  There  were  ministers,  and  good 
men  too,  after  their  sort ;  but  here  was  a  young  man,  a 
thoroughly  educated  young  man,  taking  pastoral  care  of 
churches,  that  had  never  seen  the  like  before.’’ 

But  in  every  portion  of  Virginia  there  were  families  of  in¬ 
telligence,  wealth,  and  refinement.  In  the  scope  of  country 
some,  eight  or  ten  miles  around  Hew  Market,  embracing  a 
part  of  Shenandoah  and  a  part  of  Pockingham  counties,  this 
class  of  society  was  not  without  a  fair  representation.  Hor 
was  it  long  before  our  accomplished  young  minister  was 
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heard  of,  by  the  most  influential  people.  An  incident  occa¬ 
sionally  related  by  Dr.  S.  himself,  gave  him  a  favorable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  highest  classes  of  that  community.  A  death 
occurred  in  a  prominent  family  some  distance  from  the  town. 
As  the  family  had  no  direct  connection  with  any  church,  a 
neighbor  who  had  recently  spent  a  Sunday  in  New  Market, 
and  heard  young  Schmucker  preach,  suggested  that  he  should 
be  invited  to  conduct  the  funeral  services,  in  connection  with 
an  uneducated  local  Baptist  preacher  of  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  funeral  Mr.  Schmucker  felt  it  to  be  proper  to  ask  the 
local  preacher,  an  elderly  man,  to  deliver  his  discourse  first. 
Our  young  preacher  with  all  his  attainments,  had  up  to  this 
time  prepared  only  one  funeral  sermon,  (no  doubt  an  excellent 
one),  on  the  text  “Blessed  are  the  dead,  &c.”  This  sermon 
had  been  committed  to  memory.  When  the  aged  Baptist 
turned  to  Rev.  14  :  13  and*  read  his  text,  “Blessed  are  the 
dead,”  the  dismay  of  the  young  preacher  may  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived.  But  as  the  discourse  proceeded  in  a  rambling  train  of 
thought,  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  text,  the  case  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  hopeful  aspect.  At  the  conclusion,  the  ground 
occupied  by  Schmucker’s  written  discourse  had  scarcely  been 
touched.  He  therefore  delivered  his  sermon  as  it  had  been 
written  and  fixed  in  his  memory.  The  large  audience,  em¬ 
bracing  most  of  the  intelligence  of  that  region,  looked  with 
wonder  on  the  young  man  ;  so  intellectual,  so  solemn  in  man¬ 
ner,  so  admirable  in  his  style  of  speaking,  uttereng  thoughts 
so  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  so  thorough  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  so  earnest  in  his  appeals,  so  happy  in  minis¬ 
tering  consolation  to  the  bereaved  family — and  withal  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  an  extemporaneous  discourse,  as  he 
took  up  the  old  man’s  text  at  the  point  he  left  off — the  effect 
was  remarkable.  This  effort  at  once  stamped  him,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  elite  of  that  region,  as  a  young  man  of 
astonishing  gifts  and  attainments.  This  representation  is 
altogether  authentic. 

AS  A  PREACHES.  AND  PASTOR. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  Prof.  Schmucker  as  a  preacher, 
we  must  not  view  him  in  the  pulpit  as  he  was  in  his  later 
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years.  We  must  go  back  to  liis  pastoral  life  from  1820  to 
1826.  Though  he  delivered  his  sermons  without  manuscript, 
he  was  not  an  extemporaneous  preacher.  He  made  full  prep¬ 
aration,  writing  his  sermons  with  great  care.  Such,  however, 
was  his  facility  in  memorizing  his  own  compositions,  that 
three  readings  would  often  be  sufficient  to  transfer  an  entire 
sermon  from  the  manuscript  to  his  memory.  His  sermons 
were  framed  after  the  model  of  the  best  authorities  fifty  years 
ago.  Going  to  the  root  of  his  subject,  analyzing  it  carefully, 
arranging  his  matter  systematically,  clothing  his  thoughts  in 
a  clear,  Addisonian  style,  instructive  and  practical  at  the 
same  time,  an  occasional  flower  of  rhetoric,  appeals  to  the 
conscience  as  well  as  to  reason,  touching  at  times  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  emotions,  always  solemn  in  aspect  and  dignified  in 
manner,  distinct  in  his  enunciation,  clear  in  voice  and  loud 
enough  to  be  easily  heard  by  all,  he  was  such  a  preacher,  in 
1822,  as  all  classes  delighted  to  hear,  and  universally  regarded 
as  having  extraordinary  ability  and  attractiveness. 

He  was  not  favorably  located  for  the  development  of  preach¬ 
ing  ability.  The  audiences  have  much  to  do  in  bringing  out 
power  in  the  pulpit.  The  people  to  whom  he  ministered— 
those  four  small  congregations  of  plain,  uneducated  people 
to  whom  he  broke  the  word  of  life,  would  exert  no  stimula¬ 
ting  power  upon  a  highly  intellectual  and  cultured  young  man. 
The  tendency  would  rather  be  to  repress  excellence.  His 
quick  intelligence  soon  took  the  measure  of  their  capacity. 
His  earnest  piety  prompted  him  to  labor  for  their  spiritual 
improvement.  It  is  probable  that  his  chief  aim,  in  those  four 
or  five  old-fashioned  pulpits,  was  to  impress  the  elements  of 
the  gospel,  the  first  principles  of  Christian  truth,  upon  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  his  flock.  To  make  them  compre¬ 
hend  what  he  said,  and  to  enforce  the  doctrines,  promises, 
warnings  and  consolations  to  which  he  gave  utterance,  requir¬ 
ed  constant  efforts  at  simplifying,  and,  consequently,  a  repres¬ 
sion  of  his  scholarly  tastes  and  habits.  Had  he  received  only 
one-fourth  the  educational  training:  with  which  he  was  furn- 
ished,  he  would  probably  have  preached  in  a  style  better 
adapted  to  the  appreciation  of  that  people.  And  it  may  be, 
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that  when  he  sent  out  some  smart  student  of  his,  like  Samuel 
Hoshour,  to  fill  his  country  apppointments,  some  people  may 
have  thought  that  the  student  of  one  year's  theological  read¬ 
ing  could  preach  as  well  as  the  young  professor  with  all  his 
college  and  seminary  honors.  Had  he  been  settled  over  an 
intelligent  congregation  in  a  large  place,  under  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  power  of  appreciating  audiences,  his  preaching  would  have 
been  of  a  much  higher  order,  than  that  which  came  in  clear 
ringing  tones  from  the  goblit-shaped  pulpits  of  the  Hew  Mar¬ 
ket  parish.  It  was  when  he  went  from  home  and  preached 
in  places  like  Winchester,  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  that  his  powers  were  fully  enlisted.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  intelligent  laymen  who  heard  him  on  such  occasions, 
is  unanimous,  that  fifty  years  ago  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  was 
a  delightful  and  highly  profitable  preacher.  His  reputation  in 
the  places  mentioned  was  such,  that  when  it  was  known,  that 
he  would  preach  in  any  of  those  towns,  the  intelligent  people  of 
all  denominations  flocked  to  hear  him. 

There  were  other  good  preachers  in  the  Lutheran  church 
at  that  day — Hr.  C.  Endress,  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  extensive  erudition,  in  the  pulpit  at  Lancaster,  till 
his  death,  1827 ;  Hr.  George  Lochman,  an  exceedingly  popular 
pastor  and  preacher,  at  Harrisburg  till  182fi;  and  Hr.  F.  Chris¬ 
tian  Schaeffer,  one  of  the  effective  and  attractive  preachers  of 
the  time,  in  Hew  York  till  1882.  The  man  with  whom  Mr. 
Schmucker  was  more  frequently  compared  was  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  of  Hagerstown,  a  young  man  also,  but  older  than 
he  by  precisely  four  years,  being  also  born  on  the  28th 
of  February,  (1795.)  When  Schmucker  entered  the  min¬ 
istry,  Kurtz  was  already  attracting  notice  as  a  rising  man 
in  the  Church.  While  young  Schmucker  was  sprightly,  in¬ 
tellectual,  scholarly,  practical,  and  at  times  impressive,  he 
was  on  great  occasions,  too  didactic  for  the  popular  appre¬ 
ciation  ;  Kurtz  was  ardent,  evangelical,  heart-moving  and 
successful.  On  some  occasions  he  was  overwhelmingly  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  not  many  years  afterward  generally  regarded  as  the 
very  first  of  our  English  preachers.  Among  the  cotempor¬ 
aries  of  Schmucker  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations, 
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there  were  men  of  transcendent  ability.  Dr.  Mason  was  not 
yet  dead.  Lyman  Beecher  was  rising  toward  the  zenith  of 
his  glory.  Duncan  was  already  brilliant  in  the  Baltimore 
pulpit.  The  charming  Summerfield  was  already  looming  up¬ 
ward,  shedding  his  heavenly  light  over  the  land.  Bascom 
was  filling  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye. 

Now,  while  in  many  of  the  elements  of  popular  eloquence 
Mr.  Schmucker,  even  under  the  most  favorable  influences,  was 
not  fitted  to  take  a  place  in  the  same  rank  with  those  brilli¬ 
ant  lights  of  the  American  pulpit,  yet,  taking  the  entire  man, 
his  fine  intellect,  his  large  attainments,  his  scholarly  tastes, 
his  evangelical  spirit,  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  his  deep  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he  was  worthy  to  be  the 
cotemporary  and  compeer  of  those  men. 

As  pastor  his  experience  was  limited.  Even  during  the 
period  of  pastoral  life  at  New  Market,  he  was  taxed  with  so 
many  other  duties  that  his  best  energies  could  not  be  given 
to  pastoral  work,  if  by  pastoral  work  we  are  to  understand 
the  ministerial  duties  performed  outside  of  the  pulpit.  But 
in  this  department  of  his  work  he  was  faithful.  He  never 
failed  to  visit  the  sick  or  the  awakened,  when  informed  of 
their  condition.  He  ministered  consolation  to  the  bereaved. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  rarely  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  parishioner,  without  giving  the  conversation  a  religious 
turn.  Probably  a  few  minutes  religious  talk  from  the  lips  of 
young  Schmucker  left  a  better  influence  upon  the  church 
member,  than  the  social  visit  of  several  hours5  duration  from 
some  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  may  have  been  a  little  aus¬ 
tere,  dignified,  reserved.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  sympa¬ 
thetic,  evinced  more  genial  tenderness,  he  would  have  touch¬ 
ed  the  hearts  of  his  people  more  deeply,  and  won  from  them 
a  more  enthusiastic  love.  But  they  could  not  have  held  him 
in  higher  esteem. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  first  pastoral  year,  his  time  was 
so  occupied  that  very  little  could  be  spared  for  his  people,  ex¬ 
cepting  what  was  required  for  visits  to  the  sick  and  those  in 
spiritual  difficulty  or  distress.  And  he  was  successful,  as  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry  abundantly  prove.  Upon  the  very  best 
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authority  it  has  been  said,  that  when  Mr.  Schmucker  began 
his  ministry,  not  one  in  four  of  the  Yew  Market  families  had 
a  Lutheran  member  in  it.  When  he  left,  in  less  than  six 
years,  not  one  in  four  was  without  a  member  of  his  church. 

In  a  sketch  of  his  life  published  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Schieren- 
beck,  1868,  the  materials  of  which  were  drawn  from  the  most 
reliable  source,  it  is  said  uHe  labored  from  house  to  house  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  He  held  weekly  prayer- 
meetings  :  instructed  the  youth  in  the  catechism  after  the 
manner  of  the  Patriarch  Muhlenburg  and  established  Sunday 
schools.  His  pulpit  ability  gave  weight  to  his  message,  and 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  congregations.” 

The  statistical  reports  to  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virgi¬ 
nia  bear  out  this  statement.  At  the  Synod  of  Frederick,  1821, 
the  end  of  his  first  pastoral  year,  he  reported  20  additions  by 
confirmation,  and  90  communicants.  At  the  Synod  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  1822,  40  confirmed,  and  135  communicants.  At 
Shepherdstown,  1823, 17  confirmed.  '  At  Middletown,  1824, 
42  confirmed.  At  Hagerstown,  1825,  40  confirmed,  and  191 
communicants.  Commencing  with  five  small  congregations, 
having  an  aggregate  communion  list  of  seventy,  to  which  he 
added  twenty  the  first  year,  and  an  average  of  nearly  forty 
every  year  afterwards,  from  a  small  Lutheran  community, 
and  leaving,  in  four  congregations,  at  his  resignation  in  1826, 
about  two  hundred  communicants,  shows  a  ministry  as  fruitful 
as  that  of  any  cotemporary  pastor.  In  estimating  the  fruits  of  a 
ministry,  the  extent  of  material  to  work  upon  must  be  taken 
into  the  account.  There  were  pastors,  of  course,  who  con¬ 
firmed  more  than  forty  annually,  during  those  five  years. 
But  they  had  large  pastoral  districts,  with  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  families  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  communicants. 
Young  Schmucker  commenced,  at  YewT  Market,  with  thirty- 
five  or  forty  families.  Yet,  from  this  limited  material  his 
yearly  accessions  were  large.  '  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other 
parish  of  our  church,  during  those  five  years,  were  there  con¬ 
firmed,  every  year,  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  families 
at  the  beginning. 

Vol.  IV.  Ho.  1. 
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HIS  WORK  IN  ORGANIZING  THE  CHURCH. 

From  the  time  of  the  Synod  in  1821,  much  of  his  time 
during  his  residence  at  New  Market  was  given  to  the  more 
efficient  organization  of  the  church,  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  her  most  important  institutions.  To  estimate  the 
value  of  his  services  here,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
state  of  the  church  at  that  time.  There  were  not  more  than 
125  Lutheran  ministers,  850  congregations,  and  40,000  com¬ 
municants  in  this  country.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  west¬ 
ern  counties  of  Maryland,  the  Lutherans  were  numerous.  In 
New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  they 
were  more  sparse ;  small  and  scattered  congregations.  The 
Synods  of  New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
wrere  three  small  bodies.  At  the  time  of  Samuel  Schmucker’s 
licensure  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  services  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  generally  were  conducted  in  the  German  language. 
Those  German  congregations  were  not  efficiently  organized 
for  work.  They  held  no  prayer  meetings ;  had  no  sunday- 
schools  ;  no  wreekly  lectures;  no  missionary  societies.  Many 
churches  had  no  written  constitutions.  The  congregational 
constitutions,  then  in  existence,  were  meagre  and  defective. 
The  elders  and  deacons  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  beyond 
collecting  the  money  for  the  minister’s  salary,  and  keeping 
the  church  property  in  repair.  There  wTere  no  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  services;  no  meetings  during  the  week,  except  that  of  the 
catechetical  class,  and  the  preparatory  service,  on  Saturday, 
preceding  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

But  the  German  language  was  gradually  given  up.  In 
Newr  York  and  the  Carolinas,  the  Lutherans  already  spoke 
English  very  generally.  The  same  change  was  going  on  in 
Maryland  and  the  valley  of  Virginia.  In  Pennsylvania, 
especially  the  eastern  half,  the  church  held  with  greater  te¬ 
nacity  to  the  German.  In  many  of  the  counties  east  of  the 
Susquehanna,  four-fifths  of  the  Lutheran  community  spoke 
almost  exclusively  German.  But,  wTest  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  English  was  supplanting  the  German ;  and  Lutheran 
families  generally  spoke  the  language  of  the  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  mother  tongue.  Excepting  the  German 
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counties  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  many  of  the  young  people 
in  Lutheran  families  knew  so  little  German  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  drawn  to  a  church  whose  services  were  exclu¬ 
sively  German.  All  discerning  men  felt  the  necessity  of  the 
introduction  of  the  English  language.  It  was  already  intro¬ 
duced,  in  connection  with  the  German,  in  Frederick,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Harrisburg,  Easton,  &c.  It  was  exclusively  used  in 
Winchester.  The  general  use  of  it,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  German,  in  all  the  old  congregations, — congregations 
that  were  no  longer  receiving  accessions  by  immigrants  from 
Europe,  was  inevitable.  With  this  transition  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another,  came  the  necessity  for  a  more  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  churches,  and  for  Sunday  evening  services, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  weekly  prayer-meetings.  The  missionary 
spirit  began  to  pervade  the  churches  of  the  land,  and  our 
congregations  felt  the  influence.  In  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  preparation  of  needed  books  and  the  founding  of 
institutions,  Mr.  Schmucker  seemed  at  once  to  take  the  lead. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  church,  having  intercourse,  from  his  childhood,  with 
her  prominent  ministers,  in  his  father's  family.  He  recog¬ 
nized,  from  the  outset,  the  great  wants  of  the  church. 
While  yet  a  theological  student,  accompanying  his  father  to 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  his  soul  was  grieved  by  what  he 
learned  of  the  spiritual  destitution,  and  the  want  of  earnest 
piety  among  many  members  of  the  church.  He  thought 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  evangelical  sentiment  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  some  pulpits.  Taking  his  ideal  of  a  godly  minister 
from  his  Professor,  the  saintly  Archibald  Alexander,  he  en¬ 
tered  on  the  sacred  work  with  a  heart  burning  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  in  intelligence,  piety  and  zeal.  To  secure 
this,  he  regarded  an  efficient,  compact  organization  of  the 
church,  and  an  able  and  earnest  ministry,  indispensable.  He 
soon  became  a  leader  in  his  (the  Maryland  and  Virginia) 
Synod — the  ecclsiastical  body  that  laid  the  foundations  of  so 
many  of  our  best  societies  and  institutions. 

At  the  Synod  in  Frederick,  1821,  Pev.  B.  Kurtz,  Rev.  A. 
Reck,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
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Formula  for  Discipline  and  Government.  Before  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  he  and  three  others,  C.  P.  Krauth,  Henry  Gneber  and 
John  Kehler,  were  ordained.  At  the  next  Synod,  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  September,  1822,  we  find  him  not  only  taking  an 
active  part  in  general  business,  but  originating  a  number  of 
important  measures,  such  as  the  resolutions  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  theological  books  for  the  use  of  indigent 
students,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  theological  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary :  resolutions  instructing 
the  delegates  to  the  next  General  Synod  to  propose  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  putting  the  General  Synod 
into  communication  with  the  Lutheran  church  of  Europe; 
also  resolutions  requiring  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
study  of  theology  a  preparatory  training  equivalent  to  a  college 
course. 

But  his  most  important  work  during  the  year  1822  was 
the  preparation  of  the  Formula  for  the  Government  and  Dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  churches.  He  reported  to  the  Synod  that  year, 
that  the  committee  had  met  at  Winchester  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and,  by  the  aid  of  God,  had  performed  the  task  as¬ 
signed  them.  He  then  laid  the  manuscript  before  the  Synod. 
This  body  expressed  their  gratification  with  the  labors  of  the 
committee. 

At  the  time  of  his  23d  birth  day,  Feb..  28,  1822,  he  was  at 
his  home  in  Few  Market,  completing  his  manuscript  of  the 
Formula.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  took  his  saddle-bags, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  from  Few  Market  to  Winches¬ 
ter,  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  Rev. 
Reck,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Winchester,  and  Rev.  B.  Kurtz, 
of  Hagerstown.  On  the  5th  of  March,  these  three  young 
men  met  in  Mr.  Reek’s  study.  Before  commencing  their 
work,  they  kneeled  down,  fervently  invoking  the  divine 
guidance  and  blessing  on  their  labors,  Benjamin  Kurtz  lead¬ 
ing  in  prayer.  After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  Mr.  Schmucker 
drew  4k  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  saddle-bags,  and  read  it 
to  them.  Kurtz  was  almost  wild  with  enthusiasm,  and  uttered 
a  glowing  eulogy.  Reck  greatly  admired  it,  but  asked  that 
another  chapter  on  prayer  should  be  added.  Schmucker ’s  man- 
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uscript  had  only  six  chapters.  These  three  men  then  went 
over  it,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  section  by  section.  So  neat 
and  accurate  was  Schmucker’s  composition,  that  they  found 
very  little  to  alter  or  amend.  The  whole  production  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  other  two.  Six  months  afterward 
the  Synod  examined  it,  and  wTith  entire  unanimity  approved 
and  published  it  for  congregational  adoption. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  “Formula  for  the  Government 
and  discipline  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,”  as  published  by  the  Synod  in  1822,  with  the  later 
editions  of  the  same  document  by  the  General  Synod.,  scarcely 
any  modification  is  found,  except  the  addition  of  chapter  vii.  on 
prayer-meetings,  and  a  few  sections  added  five  years  after¬ 
ward.  It  was  laid  before  the  General  Synod  at  Frederick, 
1823,  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  delegation,  and  by  that 
body  adopted,  and  the  churches  have  used  it  for  fifty  years. 
The  chapter  on  prayer,  chap,  vii.,  according  to  Mr.  Reek’s 
original  suggestion,  was  prepared  by  the  same  pen  and  added. 
The  Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  at  Gettysburg,  October  24th,  and  revise  it. 
This  committee  proposed  some  additions  to  the  Formula  to 
the  general  Synod,  which  met  at  Gettysburg,  October  26, 
1827.  These  additions  were  approved  and  adopted,  viz., 
chap,  iii.,  sec.  4,  5  ;  chap,  iv.,  sec.  6,  7,  13  ;  chap,  v.,  sec.  5,  6. 
They  appear  in  the  Formula  printed  for  the  Synod,  1828. 

At  the  General  Synod,  1827,  the  committee  on  the  hymn- 
book  were  ordered  to  report  a  constitution  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  District  Synods,  to  be  recommended  to  the  several 
Synods.  In  1829  they  presented  their  report,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  adopted.  This  was  also  written  by  S.  S.  Schmuck¬ 
er,  although  somewhat  modified  in  its  passage  through  the 
committee.  Fie  ever  regarded  the  entire  document,  including 
the  constitution  for  synods,  as  published  in  connection  with 
the  hymn-book,  as  his  composition,  and  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  labors  of  his  life. 

The  composition  of  this  Formula  would  be  no  insignificant 
monument  to  his  ability.  A  young  man  just  ordained,  not 
yet  twenty-three,  sits  down  in  his  study  in  the  winter  of  ’21 
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and  ’22  and  composes  a  document  which  evinces  a  highly 
cultivated  intellect,  of  groat  strength,  and  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  theology,  and  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Christian  Church.  That  Formula  has  gone 
forth  into  the  churches,  molding  the  congregations,  organi¬ 
zing  their  forces  and  fostering  their  piety.  Its  influence  has 
been  most  salutary,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  his  best 
works. 

In  looking  over  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  the  reader  will  notice,  that  after  his  ordination,  near¬ 
ly  all  the  important  papers  adopted,  were  drawn  up  by  him, 
although  for  several  years  the  youngest  man  in  the  body. 
Thus,  in  1822,  he  drew  up  and  presented  weighty  resolutions 
on  the  General  Synod,  on  the  requisite  qualifications  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  study  of  theology  :  on  a  committee  on  foreign 
correspondence.  In  1823,  he  prepared  the  reply  to  a  petition 
from  members  of  the  Frederick  church  for  the  appointment 
of  days  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  resolution  appointing  the  days.  He  was  put 
on  a  committee  with  Dr.  SchEeffer  and  Mr.  Kurtz,  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Formula.  The  same  year  he  addressed  a  long  letter, 
in  German,  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  in  order  to  disabuse 
their  minds  with  regard  to  the  General  Synod.  He  wrote 
the  reply  to  a  memorial  sent  to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Synod  by  some  members  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  From 
1823  to  1825,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Synod.  In  1825,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  prepared  and  reported  a  plan 
for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  plan,  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg. 

HIS  EARLY  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

When  Rev.  G.  Shober,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Pennsvlvania  Svnod,  at  Baltimore,  brought  forward 

t/  i/7  i  o 

the  first  formal  proposition  for  the  establishmant  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Svnod,  Mr.  Schmucker  "was  a  student  in  the  Princeton 
Seminary.  He  had,  however,  accompanied  his  father,  -who 
was  President  of  the  Synod,  to  that  convention.  When  the 
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convention  for  the  framing  and  adoption  of  a  constitution 
for  a  General  Synod,  met  at  Hagerstown,  Oct.  22,  1820,  lie 
had  entered  the  ministry  and  attended  this  convention, 
though  not  a  delegate.  That  convention  embraced  a  large 
portion  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  Church,  Hr.  J.  G. 
Schmucker,  Hr.  Lochman,  Hr.  Endress,  H.  A.  Muhlenberg, 
Hr.  Mayer,  Hr.  E.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Hew  York,  Hrs.  Schaeffer 
and  J.  Haniel  Kurtz,  of  Maryland,  were  in  that  body.  It  is 
said  that  young  Schmucker,  a  visitor  present,  interchanged 
views  with  the  leading  men,  and  was  not  without  influence. 

At  the  first  convention  of  the  General  Synod,  at  Freder¬ 
ick,  Oct.  22,  1821,  Mr.  Schmucker  was  not  a  delegate.  So  he 
could  not  take  part  directly  in  the  initiatory  steps  and  the 
organization  of  the  General  Synod.  Yet,  as  his  father,  prob¬ 
able  the  most  active  member  of  the  first  two  conventions,  at 
Hagerstown  and  Frederick,  treated  Samuel,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  as  a  companion,  and  discussed  all  church  questions 
with  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Samuel  exerted  consid¬ 
erable  influence,  through  his  father  and  other  delegates,  in  the 
framing  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the  first  business  conven¬ 
tion.  He  was  however  a  delegate  to  the  second  General 
Synod,  at  Frederick,  Oct.  21,  1823.  Here,  also,  we  find  him 
at  once  an  active  member,  taking  a  leading  part  in  all  im¬ 
portant  business.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  examine 
a  catechism  prepared  for  the  Synod.  He  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  adopted,  that  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  minutes  of  the  district  synods,  should  be  wrought 
into  a  pastoral  address  to  the  churches,  in  the  name  of  the 
General  Synod.  He  brought  forward  his  proposition  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Synod,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  foreign  correspondence.  This 
was  adopted.  His  Formula  was  now  adopted  also  by  the 
General  Synod.  He  drew  up,  for  the  General  Synod,  the 
pastoral  address  to  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  printed  with  the  minutes, — an  admirable 
production  of  eleven  pages,  giving  a  resunff  of  all  the  synods 
in  this  country,  and  a  general  account  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Germany,  Sweden,  Henmark,  Horway,  Russia,  &c.  He 
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was  again  a  member  of  the  third  General  Synod,  at  Freder¬ 
ick,  Nov.  7,  1825.  He  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  most 
important  resolutions  passed  at  this  convention.  He  was  one 
of  the  committee  to  report  on  an  important  letter  from  Dr. 
Planck,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  furnished  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  letter.  Both  were  printed.  He  also  prepared 
the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
which  embraced  the  germ  and  general  principles  of  the  char¬ 
ter  and  constitution  afterwards  of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  hymn-book,  liturgy, 
and  collection  of  prayers.  The  other  members  were  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schmucker,  C.  P.  Krauth,  G.  Shober,  and  B.  Keller.  He 
again  wrote  the  pastoral  address  of  the  General  Synod  to  the 
churches.  And  at  this  Synod  he  was  elected  the  first  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary. 

If  Mr.  Schmucker  was  too  young  to  be  one  of  the  nominal 
founders  of  the  General  Synod,  he  is  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  Church  for  saving  it  from  dissolution  at  the 
most  critical  moment.  The  mother  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  attending  through  her  delegates  one  business  conven¬ 
tion  in  1821,  determined  in  1828  to  withdraw.  This  was 
considered  the  death-blow  of  the  General  Synod.  The  New 
York  and  the  Ohio  Synods  had  not  come  in.  There  were  but 
two  small  Synods  left  in  the  General  Synod, — that  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  that  of  North  Carolina.  West  Pennsylvania 
was  not  yet  organized.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  more  than  any 
other  man,  felt  that  this  was  the  crisis  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
If  the  noble  effort  at  uniting  the  Synods,  and  organizing  the 
church  should  be  frustrated,  there  was  no  future  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  church  of  the  Great  Reformer.  So  general  was 
the  impression,  in  1823,  that  no  convention  of  the  General 
Synod  would  be  held  in  October  that  year,  that  the  members 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  living  west  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  and  who  were  favorable  to  the  General  Synod,  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  special  conference,  with  a  view  to  organizing  the 
West  Pennsylvania  Synod,  fixed  on  the  very  day  that  had 
been  appointed  two  years  before  for  the  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  When  S.  S.  Schmucker,  in  Virginia,  learned 
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these  things,  he  was  deeply  concerned.  He  thought  the  very 
life  of  the  General  Synod  depended  upon  the  West  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  brethren  organizing  their  Conference  in  advance  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  General  Synod,  so  that  they  might  or¬ 
ganize  and  send  a  delegation.  The  friends  of  the  General 
Synod  had  now  lost  heart.  It  was  believed  that  the  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Horth  Carolina  Synod,  having  learned  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  would  not  undertake 
a  long  journey  to  Frederick ;  for  they  looked  upon  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  as  in  the  act  of  expiring.  But  there  was  one 
young  Lutheran  minister  equal  to  the  crisis.  Samuel  S. 
Schmucker  determined  if  posible  to  save  the  youthful  organi¬ 
zation  from  this  death  blow.  If  he  could  help  it,  under 
Heaven’s  blessing,  the  bruised  reed  should  not  break,  the 
smoking  flax  should  not  be  quenched.  He  at  once  wrote  to 
the  Korth  Carolina  brethren,  urging  them  by  all  means  to 
come  to  Frederick  in  October.  He  wrote  to  the  Tennessee 
brethren,  urging  them  to  send  delegates.  He  wrote  to  sev¬ 
eral  in  Ohio;  and  to  many  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  minis¬ 
ters,  urging  them  to  change  the  time  of  their  special  confer¬ 
ence,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  so  as  to  organize  and  appoint  dele¬ 
gates.  In  letters  to  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Horth  Carolina,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  would  recon¬ 
sider  her  act,  and  at  a  future  convention  return.  (This  she 
did  thirty  years  afterward).  He  paid  a  visit  to  his  father  at 
York,  to  urge  on  him  the  change  of  time  for  the  special  con¬ 
ference.  He  called  on  all  the  brethren  along  his  route,  Peck, 
Schaeffer,  Kurtz,  Krauth,  Herbst,  etc.  By  his  herculean 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  turning  the  tide,  and  securing  a  re¬ 
spectable  attendance  of  delegates  at  Frederick  in  October, 
1823 — two  ministers  from  Horth  Carolina,  a  full  delegation 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  two  clerical  delegates  of  the 
West  Pennsylvania  Conference,  and  one  commissioner  from 
the  Synod  of  Ohio.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  momentous 
interests  that  hung  upon  the  resolution  he  inspired  in  the 
fainting  hearts  of  the  brethren  in  that  critical  hour.  He 
saved  the  General  Synod  from  destruction,  and,  with  her, 
secured  the  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country. 
Vol.  IV.  Ho.  1.  3 
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HIS  COMPILATION  OF  THE  HYMN  BOOK. 

At  the  General  Synod,  1825,  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  G.  Shober, 
B.  Keller,  S.  S.  Schmucker  and  C.  P.  Krauth,  were  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Hymn  Book.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
important  committee,  no  matter  who  was  made  chairman  by 
oppointment  of  the  Synod,  S.  S.  Schmucker  was  always  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work,  and  became  actually  the  chairman. 
The  oldest  three  members  of  this  committee  requested  the 
two  younger  ones  to  do  the  important  work.  Of  these  two, 
S.  S.  Schmucker  was  assigned  the  task  of  collecting  hymns 
from  all  sources,  while  Mr.  Krauth  limited  his  work  chiefly 
to  the  selection  of  the  hymns  to  be  taken  from  the  Hew  York 
Book.  The  English  Hymn  Books  hitherto  published,  Kunze’s, 
Williston’s  and  the  Hew  York  Synod’s,  were  all  defective. 
The  Hew  York  Synod’s,  as  to  its  literary  character,  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  But  it  was  deficient  in  a  thorough  evangelical  spirit, 
and  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  and  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  was  also  defective  in  the 
sparsity  of  hymns  expressive  of  the  deepest  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Church  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revival  era,  holding 
prayer-meetings,  conferences,  making  special  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  building  the  waste  places.  A 
band  of  young  men  were  going  forth,  chiefly  from  the  lecture 
room  of  S.  S,  Schmucker,  who  were  flaming  evangelists.  A 
much  deeper  spirit  of  piety  was  awakening  in  the  churches. 
They  needed  something  for  the  heart  with  all  its  varied  spir¬ 
itual  experience,  in  the  service  of  song.  To  meet  this  want,  Mr. 
Schmucker  now  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  preparing 
a  hymn  book.  After  an  examination  of  the  materials  at 
hand,  giving  to  it  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare,  he  adopted 
a  new  arrangement  and  made  his  selections,  beginning  with 
those  Mr.  Krauth  had  marked  in  the  Hew  York  book.  This 
Hew  York  book  had  an  undue  proportion  of  Watts’  hymns ; 
too  few  of  Charles  Wesley’s.  Mr.  Schmucker  remedied  this 
defect,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  hymns  full 
of  deep  religious  experience.  He  selected  hymns  for  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  for  all  conceivable  phases  of  religious  feeling  and 
the  Christian  life.  The  book  he  produced  was  not  quite  so 
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dignified  as  Dr.  Mayer's  Yew  York  book;  it  had  more 
hymns  deficient  in  literary  excellence.  But  it  was  a  more 
devotional  and  spiritual  book,  with  a  rich  variety  and  fulness, 
in  which  the  Yew  York  book  was  lamentably  deficient.  It 
contained  seven  hundred  and  fifty  hymns,  including  many  of 
the  very  best  in  the  English  language,  taken  from  all  the 
standard  hymn  writers. 

That  it  was  the  book  for  the  Church,  was  evident  from  the 
universal  satisfaction  it  gave  in  the  churches  of  the  General 
Synod,  the  unprecedented  rapidity  of  its  sale,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  as  to  the  spiritual  benefits  they  derived 
from  its  use.  About  seventy  editions  of  the  book  have  been 
called  for.  For  twenty  years  the  church  asked  for  nothing 
better.  The  book  was  first  published,  May,  1828.  In  the 
preface  Mr.  Schmucker  says,  that  among  the  Lutheran  hymn- 
books  in  English,  “that  made  by  the  learned  and  pious  Dr. 
Kunze,  1795,  is  excellent  in  its  devotional  tendency,  but 
lamentably  deficient  in  poetic  beauty  and  purity  of  diction. 
The  collection  subsequently  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Yew  York  Synod,  1812,  not  only  merits  a  decided  preference, 
but  is  indeed  a  most  excellent  book.  Yet  *  *  * 

this  selection  doe3  not  afford  a  sufficient  variety  for  all  the 
purposes  of  ministerial  duty  and  Christian  practice.” 

“The  Committee  found  the  work  arduous,  far  beyond  their 
early  expectations ;  their  conviction  of  its  importance  and 
necessity  has  continually  increased.  Their  aim  lias  been  to 
combine,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  practical  excellence 
■with  the  charms  and  graces  of  poetry.” 

Within  the  last  few  years,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
hymnology.  In  all  the  denominations,  individuals  and  com¬ 
mittees  have  brought  the  highest  literary  and  poetic  taste, 
to  bear  on  the  selection  of  hymns,  from  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  materials.  It  has  been  almost  reduced  to  a 
science.  Principles  as  to  arrangement,  standards  as  to  the 
character,  and  class  of  hymns  to  be  placed  in  a  collection  for 
public  and  social  worship,  have  been  established.  Tested  by 
the  standards  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Schmucker’s  book  has  de¬ 
fects  as  well  as  excellences.  Many  hymns  in  it  could  not 
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gain  admittance  into  a  collection  made  by  any  competent 
hands  at  this  time.  Yet  the  hook  was  equal  in  merit  to  the 
best  hymn  books  of  the  leading  denominations  of  the  land, 
in  the  day  it  was  compiled.  It  had  some  of  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellences  of  a  hymn  book,  which  have  already  been  indicated. 
It  accomplished  a  great  work,  and  was  a  great  blessing  to 
the  church.  It  was  once  customary  to  praise  it  beyond  its 
true  merits.  It  was  afterward  the  fashion,  with  some  men,  to 
disparage  it  far  beyond  its  actual  defects.  It  had  many  poor 
hymns.  Any  poem  that  cannot  be  sung  is  a  poor  hymn  for 
a  hymn  book.  It  certainly  had  many  gems — the  choicest 
hymns  in  the  language:  “Rock  of  Ages,”  “Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,”  “Oh,  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God,”  (in  later  editions), 
“Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues,”  “There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood,”  “Come,  Holy  Spirit,  etc.”  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  finest  hymns  then  in  existence  were  omitted.  Yet, 
as  a  whole,  it  was  no  doubt  a  better  selection  than  would  have 
been  made  by  any  other  Lutheran  minister  of  that  day,  and 
fully  answered  the  wants  of  the  church  for  many  years.  Two 
of  the  hymns,,  456  and  555,  were  original  compositions  of  Mr. 
Schmucker . 

CALLS  DECLINED, 

It  has  been  regarded  a  singular  thing,  that  Mr.  Schmucker 
should  remain  more  than  five  years  in  so  small  a  place  as  Yew 
Market,  laboring  among  a  people  that  could  lay  no  claim  to 
a  long  pastorate  from  a  man  of  his  qualifications.  It  is 
thought  wonderful  that  the  transcendent  ability  he  displayed, 
at  every  Synod  he  attended,  should  not  have  so  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  lay-delegates,  as  well  as  ministers,  as  to  spread 
his  fame  through  the  whole  church,  from  Yew  York  to  South 
Carolina,  and  secure  calls  from  the  best  congregations.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  ministers  were  not  then  a 
body  of  itinerants,  without  bishop,  superintendent,  or  Synod, 
to  assign  them  places  when  the  time  for  a  change  should  re¬ 
cur,  and  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  begging  every 
few  years,  at  the  doors  of  congregations  for  a  vacant  pulpit. 
They  were  settled  pastors.  During  those  five  years,  there 
was  not  a  vacant  pulpit  in  any  of  the  large  churches  in  the 
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prominent  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  Hew  York,  Maryland  or 
Virginia.  He  was  widely  known,  and  his  reputation  was 
brilliant.  But  the  old  churches  were  all  supplied.  Harris¬ 
burg  became  vacant  in  1826,  but  he  had  accepted  the  profes¬ 
sorship.  The  next  year  Lancaster  became  vacant.  But 
Schmucker  could  not  now  entertain  a  call.  He  was  not, 
however,  without  invitations  to  more  inviting  fields,  during 
his  stay  at  Hew  Market.  In  1828,  he  was  offered  the  general 
agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  decline  this  position,  which  would  have  brought  him  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  American  churches.  In  1824,  the  English- 
speaking  Lutherans,  of  Baltimore,  were  taking  the  initiatory 
steps  to  organize  an  English  church,  and  invited  Mr. 
Schmucker  to  become  their  pastor.  These  people,  a  few  years 
later,  called  Mr.  J.  G.  Morris.  In  1824,  the  Lutherans  that 
organized  the  Hew  Street  church,  in  Philadelphia,  invited 
him  to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  their  congregation. 
Soon  after  this  he  received  a  call  from  the  Lutherans  of 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  And  soon  afterward  he  received  a  most 
pressing  call  from  Middletown,  Md.;  so  urgent  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  asked  the  Synod  to  intercede  in  their  behalf. 
All  these  offers  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deeline,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  six  theological  students  under 
his  tuition,  who  had  come  from  distant  parts  to  Hew  Market. 
This  interesting  class  of  candidates  would  have  been  broken 
up,  had  he  accepted  a  call  to  one  of  the  cities.  He  also  felt 
even  then  that  his  great  life-work  would  be  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  this  he  would  have  been 
hindered,  had  he  accepted  any  of  the  posts  offered,  for  they 
would  have  made  heavier  drafts  upon  his  time  and  energies 
than  the  parish  of  Hew  Market. 

TRAINING  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  HIS  GREAT  LIFE-WORK. 

In  1820,  several  prominent  pastors  were  giving  theological 
instruction  to  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Helmuth 
had  trained  some.  Drs.  Lochman  and  D.  E.  Schaeffer  had 
each  a  little  private  theological  school.  There  was  no  Luth¬ 
eran  theological  Seminary,  except  Hartwick,  and  it  wTas  far 
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off  and  poorly  organized.  Candidates  for  the  Lutheran  min¬ 
istry  were  under  the  necessity  of  repairing  to  the  theological 
seminaries  of  other  denominations,  or  putting  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  private  instruction  of  eminent  pastors.  Very  few 
went  to  foreign  schools.  A  number  had  gone  to  Philadel- 
phia,  Harrisburg  and  Frederick. 

The  talents  and  learning  of  young  Schmucker,  soon  point¬ 
ed  him  out  as  the  man  to  teach  candidates.  At  the  first 
Synod  he  attended,  after  his  settlement,  1821.  the  Synod 
placed  a  catechist  and  theological  student,  Mr.  Kibler,  of 
Forth  Carolina,  under  his  tuition.  Soon  afterward  others 
sought  his  services.  J,  B.  Reck,  Samuel  K.  Hoshour,  J.  P. 
Kline.  J.  G-.  Morris  and  others,  found  their  wav  to  Xew  Mar- 

i/ 

ket.  A  private  theological  school  of  higher  repute,  and  prom¬ 
ising  larger  dimensions,  than  any  hitherto,  was  growing  up 
in  Shenandoah  countv.  when  the  General  Svnod  determined 

%j  j 

to  establish  a  Seminary.  When  the  plan  had  been  adopted 
and  the  time  had  come  for  organizing  the  classes,  nobody  was 
surprised  that  upon  the  first  ballot  at  the  General  Synod, 
1825,  for  a  professor  of  theology,  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  re¬ 
ceived  every  vote  exeept  one,  given  by  I)r.  Daniel  Kurtz,  for 
Dr.  Geissenkainer,  Sr.,  of  Yew  York  Minister! um.  Dr.  Kurtz 
evidently  intended  it  merely  as  a  compliment  to  an  old  friend. 
So  sensible  a  man  as  he  knew,  that  as  to  fitness  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  founding  a  new  Theological  Seminary,  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  accomplished  young  divine  of  Yew 
Market,  and  the  aged  German  preacher,  learned  a  man  as  he 
was.  He  could  afford  to  pay  his  venerable  friend  this  com¬ 
pliment,  for  he  knew  Schmucker  would  receive  every  vote 
except  his  own. 

Having  attended  to  all  the  preliminary  measures  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Seminary,  including  the  election  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  the  General  Synod  1825  i  proceeded  to  elect  a  Board 
of  Directors :  made  arrangements  to  collect  funds,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  meeting  for  the  Directors  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  location  of  the  institution.  Accordinglv  the  Directors 
met  at  Hagerstown,  March,  1826.  Four  towns  had  petition¬ 
ed  for  the  Seminary.  While  the  claims  of  Hagerstown, 
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Chambersburg  ancl  Frederick  were  duly  considered,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Gettysburg  held  forth  the 
strongest  inducements,  making  the  largest  pecuniar}*  offers, 
and  being  more  central  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Lutheran 

church. 

Mr.  Schmucker  now  resigned  his  pastoral  care  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  county  congregations,  and  removed,  during  the  sum- 
mer  of  thi3  year,  from  Virginia  to  Gettysburg.  On  the  5th 
of  September,  the  Directors  met  at  Gettysburg,  to  attend  to 
the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Gettysburg,  that  5th  of  September, 
1826.  There  was  no  little  commotion  in  the  community. 
The  citizens  were  rejoicing,  that  their  hitherto  insignificant 
town  was  to  be  a  great  seat  of  learning,  which  would  vet 
make  their  place  famous.  On  the  preeeeding  evening,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strangers — eminent  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  others, 
had  arrived,  some  by  private  conveyance  and  some  bv  the 
stage  coach.  It  was  Tuesday,  at  94  A.  M.,  that  a  large  num- 
ber  of  persons  gathered  together  in  the  Library  room  of  the 
of  the  old  brick  building  which  had  been  the  Gettysburg 
Academy,  but  was  now  given  to  the  use  of  the  Seminary  of 

the  Lutheran  church.  There  were  Directors  of  the  Seminary. 

«/ 

There  was  a  number  of  Lutheran  ministers,  and  a  few  of 
other  names.  There  was  also  a  crowd  of  citizens.  They 

w 

formed  into  line — Directors  first,  then  ministers,  then  stu¬ 
dents,  then  citizens.  The  venerable  L)r.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  of 
York,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  manly  form  of  David  F. 
Sehseffer,  of  Frederick,  headed  the  procession.  They  moved 
in  slow,  solemn  march  to  the  Lutheran  church,  near  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  town.  The  house  was  filled  with  people  from 
the  town  and  from  the  country. 

nJ 

In  the  church,  the  services  were  opened  with  an  anthem  by 
the  choir.  Eev.  J.  Grob  then  offered  a  prayer.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Schmucker,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  preached 
an  impressive  sermon  in  the  German  language,  from  the  text, 
uThe  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  wit- 
nesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  meu  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also,”  (2  Tim.  2  :  2.  >  Then  Key.  C.  P. 
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Krauth  offered  a  prayer.  Rev.  D.  F.  Schaeffer  now  requested 
the  new  Professor  to  utter  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office, 
which  had  been  written  by  the  Professor  himself. 

Then  Mr.  Schmucker,  young  in  appearance,  less  than 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  rose  and  spoke  in  solemn  tones 
these  words :  “I  solemnly  declare  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  the  Directors  of  this  Seminary,  that  I  do  ex  cinimo  believe 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Yew  Testament  to  be  the  in¬ 
spired  word  of  God,  and  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  I  believe  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  Cate¬ 
chisms  of  Luther  to  be  a  summary  and  just  exhibition  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God.  I  declare  that  I 
approve  of  the  general  principles  of  church  government, 
adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  country,  and  believe 
them  to  be  consistent  with  the  word 'of  God.  And  I  do 
solemnly  promise  not  to  teach  anything,  either  directly  or  by 
insinuation,  which  shall  appear  to  contradict,  or  to  be  in  any 
degree  more  or  less  remote,  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines 
or  principles  avowed  in  this  declaration.  On  the  contrary  I 
promise  by  the  aid  of  God  to  vindicate  and  inculcate  these 
doctrines  and  principles,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Athe¬ 
ists,  Deists,  Jews,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  all 
other  errorists,  while  I  remain  Professor  of  this  Seminary.” 

Rev.  David  F.  Schaeffer  then  ascended  the  pulpit  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  charge  to  the  Professor.  He  said  :  “You  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  young  men  who  are  designed  for  the  minis¬ 
try — who  are  to  go  forth  as  heralds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  become  instruments  of  life  or  death  to  many.  You  are  to 
instruct  them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  an  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  kings.  Upon  you  it  will  depend  largely  whether 
they  will  become  burning  and  shining  lights  or  not.  I  charge 
you  to  remember  your  responsibility,  and  be  faithful  to  God. 
Establish  the  students  in  the  faith  which  distinguishes  our 
church  from  others.  Unity  of  sentiments  on  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  and  discipline,  among  pastors  of  the  same  church, 
is  indispensable.  I  object  not  to  difference  on  subjects  of 
minor  importance  between  different  denominations.  The 
Church  is  more  beautiful  from  such  variety,  as  is  a  garden  on 
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account  of  its  flowers  being  of  various  colors.  But  every 
flower  must  be  like  all  others  of  the  same  genus  and  species. 
Above  all,  ground  our  students  well  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  Dr.  Gray  says  :  ‘Therefore  be  it  known  that  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  that  only  not  inspired  man,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
raised  up  with  semi-apostolic  unction  to  save  his  Church  from 
annihilation,  did  maintain  that  the  atonement  made  by  the 
Son  of  God  on  Calvary,  is  competent  to  effect  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  it  universally 
efficacious,  but  the  sinner’s  faith.’  ” 

Then,  at  Mr.  Schaeffer’s  request,  the  students  rose.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  young  men  stood  up:  Wm.  Artz,  Lewis  Eichelberger, 
David  Jacobs,  Wm.  Moering,  and  Jonathan  Oswald,  all  of 
Maryland  ;  Daniel  Heilig,  J.  G.  Morris,  D.  P.  Bosenmiller 
and  N.  G.  Sharrets,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Jacob  Kempfer, of 
North  Carolina.  After  an  address  of  five  minutes  to  these 
young  men,  Mr.  Schaeffer  closed,  and  Professor  Schmucker 
delivered  his  inaugural.  He  began  by  saying :  “The  occasion 
on  which  we  are  assembled,  is  fraught  with  peculiar  solemni¬ 
ty  to  him  who  now  addresses  you,  and  with  deepest  interest 
to  the  friends  of  Zion.” 

He  announced  his  subject :  “Theological  education  with 
special  reference  to  the  ministry.  Who  are  the  proper  sub¬ 
jects  of  ministerial  education?  What  branches  of  science 
are  entitled  to  their  attention  ?  What  is  the  proper  method 
of  conducting  this  education  ?” 

Under  these  heads,  he  pointed  out  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  study  of  theology  with  a  view  to  the  ministry, 
the  extensive  range  of  learning  desirable,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  Theological  Seminary,  over  the  private  instruction  of 
pastors.  The  discourse  was  an  able  one  of  an  hour’s  length. 
It  was  received  with  great  favor.  It  was  published  and 
widely  circulated. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Schmucker’s  career  as  the 
head  of  the  theological  education  of  the  church.  The  first 
year  opened  encouragingly.  The  catalogue  for  this  year  con- 
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tains  the  names  of  twenty-three  students,  three  seniors,  eleven 
middle  class,  and  nine  juniors. 

Mr.  David  Jacobs  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  classical 
department.  All  the  other  branches — the  entire  theological 
course  embracing  the  three  classes — were  taught  by  Prof. 
Schmucker  for  four  years. 

Arduous  as  his  labors  had  been  at  New  Market,  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  he  was  called  to  bear  a  yet  heavier  burden  of  toil.  At 
that  day,  at  least  two  professors  were  deemed  necessary  in  a 
Theological  Seminary.  The  utmost  labors  of  two  men  could 
not  do  more  than  teach  three  classes,  in  the  studies  laid  down 
in  the  Seminary  course.  In  our  day,  no  Seminary  is  thought 
to  be  properly  manned  with  less  than  three  or  four  professors. 
Mr.  Schmucker  was  required  to  do  the  work  of  at  least  two 
men  in  the  way  of  instruction.  Beside  this,  he  had  the  labor 
of  raising  the  requisite  funds.  He  visited  the  cities  to  collect 
money.  He  travelled  through  the  Church,  preaching,  and 
soliciting  funds.  His  vacations  were  spent  in  this  wrork. 
During  the  sessions,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the 
classes,  he  was  employed  in  compiling  the  Hymn  Book  and 
other  works. 

And  yet,  the  young  men  that  left  the  Seminary  and  applied 
for  license  at  the  Synods-,  seemed  to  be  well  qualified  for  the 
gospel  ministry.  Calls  came  to  them  from  vacant  churches. 
In  their  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  they  were  successful.  "With¬ 
in  a  few  years  the  graduates  of  the  Seminary  were  in  demand. 
Everywhere  they  were  received  with  favor.  They  were  soon 
found  occupying  important  pulpits.  The  first  who  left  Prof. 
Schmucker’s  lecture  room,  at  Gettysburg,  was  called  to  the 
first  English  Lutheran  Church,  of  one  of  our  eastern  cities. 

The  best  standard  of  a  man’s  workmanship  is  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  products  of  his  labor.  Judged  by  this 
rule,  the  Gettysburg  Professor  must  have  been  a  skillful 
teacher.  He  trained  men  well  for  the  sacred  work.  The 
Church  soon  endorsed  his  efficiency,  by  sending  pressing  calls 
to  his  pupils. 

When  one  man  was  required  to  teach  Greek  and  Hebrew  Phil¬ 
ology,  Sacred  Geography,  Sacred  Chronology,  Biblical  and 
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Profane  History,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism,  Exegetical  and  Biblical  Theology,  Systematic  Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Pastoral  and  Polemic  Theology,  Church 
Government,  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  the 
instruction  may  not  have  been  as  thorough  in  any  one  branch 
as  that  afforded  by  the  theological  chairs  of  our  best  schools 
at  this  day.  IT nder  such  circumstances,  a  man  m  ust  be  j  udged 
by  the  general  results  and  character  of  his  work.  Did  he 
send  forth  good  preachers  and  pastors?  Did  he  insipre  them 
with  the  right  spirit  ?  Did  he  give  them  back  to  the  church, 
intelligent,  godly,  self-denying,  laborious  young  ministers? 
Were  they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ? 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  results  of  the  theological  train¬ 
ing,  at  Gettysburg,  when  Mr.  Schmucker  was  the  only  teacher 
in  the  Seminary  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  best,  the 
most  active  and  the  most  intelligent  ministers  expressed 
themselves  highly  pleased  with  the  qualifications  displayed 
by  the  young  men,  who  were  trained  by  him.  The  students 
themselves,  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  abilities,  his  attain¬ 
ments,  and  his  fidelity. 

The  classical  department  required  some  attention  and  time 
at  his  hands. 

In  1880,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  from 
two  Institutions  simultaneously,  from  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
About  this  time,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Hazelius  was  elected  second 
professor,  in  the  Seminary.  In  the  year  1829,  the  Academy 
building,  in  which  the  Seminary  and  the  classical  department 
were  held,  was  sold  by  the  Sheriff*.  Mr.  Schmucker  purchas¬ 
ed  it  with  his  own  means,  and  converted  it  into  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Gymnasium.  By  means  of  this  institution,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  a  college. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Dr.  Schmucker  called  a  meeting  of 
the  principle  citizens  of  Gettysburg.  He  laid  before  them 
his  purpose  to  make  an  effort  to  erect  the  Gymnasium  into  a 
college  ;  and  asked  their  co-operation.  The  project  was  earn¬ 
estly  seconded  by  some  influential  men.  Soon  afterward  he 
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went  to  Harrisburg,  where  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
was  now  in  session.  He  spent  several  weeks  in  holding  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  representatives.  He  showed  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  and  of  the  Senate,  the  advantages  of  a 
college  located  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  He  received  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  body  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 
In  his  address  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  character  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  and  their  descendants.  He  gave  a 
glowing  picture  of  their  frugality,  industry  and  integrity. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  literary  institution  for  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  their  great  State.  So  skillful  and 
effective  was  his  address,  that  the  legislature  passed  a  bill 
granting  a  charter,  erecting  the  Gymnasium  into  a  college 
under  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  College.  Before  this  change, 
Mr.  M.  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  and  a  theo¬ 
logical  student,  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  had  been  chosen 
teachers.  They  were  now  made  Professors  in  the  new  Col¬ 
lege.  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  was  appointed  to  a  chair.  But  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  Faculty,  it  was  necessary 
that  two  more  should  be  added.  Therefore,  the  Seminary 
Professors  were  assigned  to  the  vacant  chairs, — Dr.  Schmucker 
to  that  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  Dr.  Hazelins  to  that 
of  the  German  language  and  literature. 

Dr.  Schmucker  rendered  important  services  to  the  institu¬ 
tions,  by  procuring  contributions.  A  large  portion  of  the 
funds  were  raised  by  him.  His  extensive  acquaintance  wTith 
influential  ministers  of  other  denominations  opened  the  door 
to  large  and  wealthy  congregations.  He  was  so  favorably 
known  as  an  active  participant,  and  warm  friend  to  the  great 
national  religious  societies,  that  he  obtained  funds  from  the 
American  Education  Society,  for  the  support  of  Gettysburg 
beneficiaries.  He  visited  Philadelphia,  Xew  York,  and  Yew 
England,  and  laid  the  wants  of  the  Seminary  before  wealthy 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  and  obtained  con¬ 
tributions  amounting  to  §15,000. 

In  1848,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot,  by  some  of  the 
Trustees  of  Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  transfer 
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that  institution  to  Marshall  College,  on  the  condition  of  its 
removal  from  Mercersburg  to  Lancaster. 

The  Lutheran  church  had  an  equal  interest  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  in  Franklin  College.  One  third  belonged  to 
each  Church ;  and  the  other  third  to  the  State,  or  the  com¬ 
munity  at  Lancaster.  This  school  had  never  accomplished 
the  design  of  its  erection.  It  had  conferred  no  benefit  either 
on  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  church.  But  there  was  prop¬ 
erty  there  worth  $50,000;  The  citizens  of  Lancaster  would 
approve  of  any  arrangement  that  would  secure  to  the  place  a 
prosperous  College.  The  Reformed  Trustees  proposed  to  the 
Lutheran  members  of  the  Board,  that  in  making  a  Reformed 
College,  by  the  amalgamation  of  Marshall  and  Franklin,  the 
Lutheran  claim  should  be  provided  for,  by  having  one  profes¬ 
sorship  filled  by  a  Lutheran.  All  the  Lutheran  Trustees  re¬ 
siding  at  Lancaster,  except  Dr.  Baker,  gave  their  assent. 
When  Dr.  Schmucker,  who  for  some  years  had  been  a  Trus¬ 
tee,  learned  of  the  movement,  he  determined  that  the  Luth¬ 
eran  interest  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  that  way.  By  his 
influence,  he  secured  an  equitable  division  of  the  property. 
The  German  Reformed  Synod  entered  into  a  stipulation  to 
pay  the  Lutheran  Church  one  third  of  $50,000,  for  their 
right  and  interest.  This  sum  was  paid,  and  constituted  the 
endowment  of  the  Franklin  Professorship.  Pennsylvania 
College  is  indebted  to  the  skillful  and  energetic  efforts  of  Dr. 
Schmucker  for  this  endowment. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  many  ways,  did  Dr.  Schmucker  aid  in 
establishing  and  building  up  the  institutions, — by  giving  his 
time,  talents,  money  and  counsel ;  by  teaching,  by  travelling, 
by  pleading  the  cause  before  legislative  bodies,  by  meeting  an¬ 
other  Board,  and  the  Synod  of  another  denomination ;  by 
visiting  cities  and  delivering  persuasive  discourses  before  rich 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  ;  by  securing  students  ; 
by  originating  various  projects,— “Using  all  his  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  secure  their  prosperity.  Forty  years  of  his  active 
life  were  given  to  the  Seminary.  And  wThen  he  retired  from 
the  chair  he  had  filled  so  long  and  so  well,  his  heart  lost  none 
of  its  devotion  to  her  welfare.  Ro  truer  friend  to  the  Luth- 
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eran  Church,  and  her  first  College  and  Seminary,  than  Dr. 
Schmucker,  will  ever  rise  up.  No  more  untiring  and  self- 
sacrificing  labors  will  ever  be  given  to  them.  Those  institu¬ 
tions  may  grow  and  attain  the  highest  prosperity.  Noble 
architectural  structures  may  rise  around  the  substantial,  plain 
buildings  he,  more  than  any  other,  helped  to  rear.  Opulent 
friends  may  contribute  their  hundreds  of  thousands.  Facul¬ 
ties  and  students,  ten  times  in  number  what  he  saw  may  fill 
those  halls.  But  the  name  of  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  will  ever 
stand  first,  and  bright  as  any  other,  on  the  roll  of  the  friends 
of  these  institutions. 

ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION  IN  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS. 

At  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  1824,  he 
pleaded  earnestly  the  cause  of  African  Colonization.  Born 
in  Maryland,  and  settled  as  pastor  for  five  years  in  Virginia, 
he  was  familiar  with  slavery  in  all  its  phases  and  relations. 
He  understood  the  condition  and  moral  character  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  slave  States.  When  colonization 
failed  to  accomplish  what  its  early  advocates  had  ardently 
hoped,  and  -emancipation  societies  were  organized,  Dr. 
Schmucker  gave  the  subject  much  attention.  He  adopted 
moderate  abolition  sentiments.  These  sentiments  he  did  not 
conceal,  but  stated  them  frankly  in  his  lecture  room  to  the 
students.  In  his  Popular  Theology,  1884,  he  gave  his  views 
to  the  public  advocating  still  African  Colonization  as  the 
means  of  evangelizing  Africa,  and  giving  freedom  to  a 
small  number,  but  urging  gradual  emancipation  as  the  only 
remedy  to  our  great  political  evil.  As  his  Theology  was  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated  in  the  Southeran  States,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  were  scattered  all  over  the  South,  his  sentiments 
were  known.  Plence,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the 
southern  people  were  intensely  embittered  against  all  eman¬ 
cipationists,  he  was  the  object  of  no  small  amount  of  bit¬ 
ter  feeling.  And  when  Lee’s  army  invaded  Maryland  on 
their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  1868,  they  declared  their  purpose 
to  arrest  Dr.  Schmucker.  A  week  before  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  he  received  a  communication  from  a  Lutheran  minis- 
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ter,  in  Maryland,  making  known  to  him  their  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  to  arrest  him,  and  advising  him,  by  all  means,  to  leave 
Gettysburg,  should  the  confederates  move  in  that  direction. 
When  they  took  possession  of  Seminary  Hill,  they  occupied 
his  house  for  three  days,  July,  1, 2,  3.  His  house  was  pierced 
by  thirteen  cannon  balls.  His  fine  library  was  shamefully 
abused,  and  some  of  his  furniture  plundered. 

Having  noticed  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  free 
colored  population  of  Pennsylvania,  and  attributing  their 
sad  condition,  largely,  to  their  exclusion  from  mechanical  and 
other  lucrative  employments,  he  went  to  Harrisburg,  1842, 
and  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  a  petition  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  melioration  of  the  colored  people. 
He  drew  up  a  bill,  which  provided  that  colored  girls  over  13 
and  boys  over  14  years,  should  all  he  registered  by  the  asses¬ 
sors,  and  if  idle,  or  neglected  by  their  parents,  should  be 
brought  before  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  by  them  bound, 
while  minors,  to  respectable  white  people,  to  be  brought  up 
to  trades  or  other  industrial  pursuits.  This  bill  was  moved 
by  a  member  and  passed  the  first  and  second  reading.  But 
before  the  final  reading  and  vote,  some  of  the  demagogues 
determined  to  defeat  it,  by  stigmatizing  it  as  an  abolition  meas¬ 
ure.  They  gained  their  point.  But  the  following  year,  Hr. 
Schmucker  introduced  the  same  bill  through  a  member.  It 
was  received  with  general  favor.  But  then  a  quarrel  sprang 
up  about  the  State  election.  So  violent  was  the  commotion 
that  the  military  were  called  out.  In  the  turmoil  the  bill 
was  lost  sight  of.  Had  the  salutary  law  passed,  no  doubt  the 
colored  population  of  Pennsylvania  would  have  been  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  moral  and  physical  condition,  than  they  were  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war. 

Hr.  Schmucker  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  He  attended  many  of  the  anniversaries  in 
Xew  York,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  interests. 
He  furnished  the  Board  a  tract  on  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
which  was  well  received.  He  was  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  this  [National  Society  for  many  years.  When  a  fierce  strife, 
w7hich  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Society,  arose  on 
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the  question  touching  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  tracts 
issued,  the  Society  determined  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  men  of  the  different 
Churches,  so  that  all  the  leading  denominations  might  be 
represented,  to  whom  this  matter  should  be  submitted,  Dr. 
Schmucker  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Lutheran  Church. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  his  remarkable  capacity  for  business 
and  legislation,  that  when  these  fifteen  eminent  men  met  and 
thoroughly  discussed  the  whole  subject,  the  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  were  those  proposed  by  him,  and  which  he  had  written 
weeks  before.  Here  also,  as  had  so  often  happened  in  the 
ecclesiastical  conventions  of  his  own  Church,  he  seemed  to  be 
the  clearest  headed,  and  most  far-seeing  member  of  the  body. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  CHURCH  UNION. 

About  the  time  of  his  entering  the  ministry,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Synod  directed  his  attention  to  the  evils 
which  our  Church  suffered  from  the  want  of  union.  Five 
Synods  with  no  bond  of  union  between  them,  the  Church 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  heterogeneous.  Each  Synod 
would  probably  adopt  its  own  doctrinal  standard,  and  Church 
government  and  discipline.  Each  would  probably  publish  its 
own  hymn-book  and  catechism.  Each  would  regulate  the 
order  of  its  services.  Mr.  Schmucker  saw  that  if  no  bond  of 
union  were  formed,  Lutheranism  in  Tennessee  would  be  one 
thing ;  in  Ohio  another ;  in  Pennsylvania  another,  and  in 
Hew  York  another.  There  could  be  no  efficiency  in  a  church 
so  disjointed  and  divergent.  There  could  be  no  missionary 
efforts  ;  no  great  institutions  of  learning ;  and  no  church-love 
among  the  people.  He  expressed,  in  one  of  his  earnest  and 
heartfelt  appeals,  made  to  a  Conference  in  1823,  his  appre¬ 
hension  that  if  the  General  Synod  could  not  servive  the  death¬ 
blow  aimed  at  her,  at  the  time,  so  gloomy  and  discouraging 
would  be  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  no  educated  young  men, 
of  talents  and  piety,  would  enter  her  ministry.  The  best 
sons  of  the  Church  would  leave  her ;  for  no  young  man  of 
high  aims  would  be  willing  to  devote  his  life  to  a  field  of 
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labor  so  utterly  hopeless  of  fruits.  His  heart  was  evidently 
bleeding  over  the  lamentable  state  of  things,  when  he  wrote 
that  long  letter  in  German  to  the  York  Conference,  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  which  is  preserved  among  his  papers. 

When  by  his  wonderful  labors,  he  had  succeeded  in  avert¬ 
ing  the  annihilation  of  the  General  Synod,  he  immediately 
began  measures  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Lutheran  church 
of  Europe.  Hence  his  resolutions  introduced  into  the  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  Synod,  and  afterward  into  the  General 
Synod,  for  a  committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence. 

Having  seen  so  clearly,  and  felt  so  deeply,  the  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  want  of  union  and  compact  organization  in 
his  own  Church,  his  mind  was  led  to  consider  the  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  the  separation  from  each  other,  of  the  several  pro- 
testant  churches.  If  some  general  bond  of  union  could  bind 
together  all  the  forces  of  Protestantism,  the  Evangelical 
Churches  would  become  mighty,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of  Satan.  He 
pondered  the  subject  deeply  and  long,  and  in  1838  he  gave 
his  views  to  the  public,  in  his  fraternal  appeal  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  churches. 

His  hope  then  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  several  Protestant  Churches,  that  would  not  at  all  dis¬ 
turb  their  denominational  organizations,  but  bring  them  to 
co-operate  on  a  well-defined  common  platform,  adopting  a 
statement  of  fundamental  doctrines,  which  all  could  sub¬ 
scribe — a  statement,  the  language  of  which  was  taken  from 
the  several  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  of  the  leading 
denominations.  His  book  produced  a  marked  impression. 
Eminent  men  were  led  to  consider  the  subject.  Many  of  Dr. 
Schmucker’s  statements  were  unquestionably  true.  Protest¬ 
antism  had  long  been  taunted  for  its  divisions.  If  some  gen¬ 
eral  union  could  be  formed,  the  cause  of  Evangelical  religion 
would  be  strengthened. 

Prominent  men,  in  different  churches,  read  the  Appeal, 
and  expressed  their  assent  to  the  general  principles  laid  down. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  1.  5 
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In  the  correspondence  to  which  his  book  gave  rise,  the  idea 
of  an  Evangelical  Alliance  was  suggested.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  Churches  of  Europe  and  America  might 
hold  a  convention,  it  was  suggested,  say  in  London,  lay  down 
a  basis  on  which  all  could  stand,  form  a  plan  by  which  all 
could  work  together  for  the  general  advancement  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  thus  hold  forth  the  great  truth,  that  the  true  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ  are  one.  The  result  was  the  holding  of  the 
first  World’s  Christian  Alliance,  in  London,  in  the  summer 
of  1846.  Some  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  Alliance,  in 
New  York,  accorded  to  Dr.  Schmucker  the  honor  of  having 
done  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  Christian  union  devel¬ 
oped  in  that  great  assembly. 

Dr.  Schmucker  was  always  tolerant.  He  knew  well  that 
great  diversity  existed  in  his  own  Church,  when  he  labored 
so  earnestly  to  bring  all  the  Synods  together  in  a  general 
body.  Yet  he  believed  that  the  spirit  of  toleration  would 
enable  them  to  bear  with  each  other,  and  diverse  as  their 
sentiments  on  non-essential  points  might  be,  they  could  har¬ 
moniously  co-operate  as  members  of  the  mother  church  of 
the  Deformation.  When  he  wrote  his  appeal,  and  made  the 
subsequent  efforts,  to  bring  the  leading  men  of  all  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches  together  in  a  world’s  alliance,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Baptist  and  the 
Episcopalian,  and  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Deformed,  and  the 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist,  and  the  Congregationalism 
But  he  took  their  several  creeds  and  compared  them.  He 
found  them  harmonious  on  the  grand  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  formed,  from  these  several  confes¬ 
sions,  a  symmetrical  creed. 

HIS  TOUR  TO  EUROPE. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  B,  M.  Schmucker,  of  Bead¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  for  the  following  facts  and  extracts,  taken  from  Dr. 
S.  S.  Schmucker’s  notes  of  his  travels  in  Europe.  In  1846, 
he,  in  company  with  Drs.  B.  Kurtz  aud  J.  G-.  Morris,  made  a 
visit  to  Europe,  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  London,  in  the  summer 
of  that  year,  to  which  they  were  accredited,  as  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  United  States.  Thev 
started,  however,  some  months  earlier  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  to  make  an  extended  tour  through 
Germany.  The  chief  object  proposed  to  be  gained  was  to 
establish  some  communication  between  the  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Lutherans  in  the  country.  A  circular  letter 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  Germany,  in  advance  of  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  was  more  widely  distributed  by  them  during  their 
tour.  Conferences  were  held  by  them,  with  groups  of  clergy¬ 
men,  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Basel,  and  divers  centres  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  Europe,  and  much  sympathy  and  interest  were  shown 
toward  their  brethren  in  America,  by  many  eminent  men, 
especially  by  those  connected  with  the  United  Church.  Dr. 
Schmucker  proposed,  also,  personally  to  apply  to  authors  and 
publishers  for  contributions  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  applications  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  large,  valuable  additions  to  the  library,  resulted 
from  them.  Among  the  most  friendly  of  the  publishers 
were,  Perthes,  Besser  and  Mauke,  of  Hamburg,  and  Gotha, 
Tauchnitz,  of  Leipzig,  Heyder  &  Zimmer,  of  Frankfort, 
Leisching,  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  Orphan  House,  at  Halle. 
The  Seminary  is  indebted  for  its  extensive  and  very  valuable 
library  to  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  first  of  all,  and  after  him,  to 
Dr.  Schmucker. 

This  tour  afforded  Dr.  Schmucker  an  opportunity  of  grati¬ 
fying  the  desire,  which  almost  every  man  of  scholarly  cul¬ 
ture  feels,  of  viewing  the  scenes  of  their  action,  and  the 
memorials  of  the  great  men,  of  the  World’s  and  the  Church’s 
past  history.  It  gave  him  great  delight  at  the  time,  and 
pleasant  reminiscences  afterward.  He  made  extended  notes 
throughout  the  whole  journey,  from  day  to  day,  entering 
matters  of  interest  in  general,  and  the  substance  of  conver¬ 
sations  with  eminent  men.  The  Universities  had  for  him 
special  interest,  and  at  Leipzig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Basel,  Tubin¬ 
gen  and  Heidelberg,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  professors, 
and  gives  an  account  of  them,  and  his  intercourse  with  these 
distinguished  men.  The  Libraries  had  a  great  attaction 
for  him  At  Woiftenbiittel,  he  first  met  a  collection,  rich 
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in  antiquities,  MSS.  relics  of  Luther,  and  other  things 
rare  and  curious.  At  Leipzig,  the  librarian,  Gersdorf,  was 
especially  kind  to  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  first  editions  of  treatises  of  the  Reformation  times, 
most  of  which  unfortunately  disappeared  from  his  library, 
during  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  route  pursued,  by  the  party,  was  from  Baltimore,  by 
sailing  vessel  thirty-three  days  to  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Mar¬ 
burg,  Brunswick,  Wolffienbiittel,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  up  the  Danube, 
Munich,  Augsburg,  Constance,  Zurich,  Basel,  Strausburg, 
Baden,  Tubingen,  Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Bonn,  * 
Cologne,  Brussels,  Paris  to  London,  Liverpool  by  Steamer, 
Great  Western  to  Hew  York.  During  the  return  voyage,  a 
violent  storm  was  encountered,  in  which  the  lives  of  all  were 
imperilled,  and  indeed,  for  several  days,  death  seemed  inevi¬ 
table.  The  steamer  was  so  disabled  that  she  reached  Hew 
York,  making  only  four  knots  per  hour,  and  never  crossed 
the  ocean  again,  having  been  put  in  the  West  India  route. 

Dr.  Schmucker’s  notes  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
Old  and  Hew  Churches,  church  services,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
book  trade,  publishers,  intercourse  with  pastors,  temperance, 
wine  and  beer  drinking,  keeping  the  Lord’s  day,  missionary 
societies,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  select.  I 
will  turn  to  Berlin. 

“Berlin,  Rheinische  Hof.  May  15, 1846. 

“By  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Twesten  and  his  lady,  we  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  their  pew  in  the  church  in  which  Rev.  Arndt 
preaches.  The  house  was  very  crowded,  the  seats  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  ladies,  and  the  broad  aisles  being 
filled  with  gentlemen,  who  had  to  stand  during  the  entire 
service.  There  were  probably  six  thousand  persons  in  the 
church.  Rev.  Arndt  is  the  most  popular  evangelical  preacher 
in  Berlin.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary,  however,  in  his 
performance.  His  style  was  good,  abounding  in  antithesis. 
His  matter  sound  but  rather  common ;  and  his  delivery  and 
general  abilities  as  an  orator  not  above  mediocrity  in  our 
country.  His  text  was,  ‘Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  &c./ 
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which  he  said  was  the  last  text  on  which  Luther  had  preached. 
The  edifice  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Tabernacle  of  New 
York,  only  that  it  is  a  compound  oval,  instead  of  a  simple 
one.  There  are  four  galleries,  one  in  each  oval  projection. 
A  cross  and  two  candlesticks  were  on  the  altar. 

After  sermon  we  went  to  the  Domkirehe,  the  one  in  which 
the  King  usually  worshipped,  when  in  the  city.  We  heard 
a  good,  pious,  orthodox  sermon,  preached  in  a  good,  yet  com¬ 
mon  way,  by  Rev.  Heydenreich.  The  choir,  to  which  the 
King  pays  20,000  thaler  annually,  was  absent  to-day.  The 
Dome  church  is  a  very  large  and  elegant,  though  rather  plain 
one,  about  200x80  feet.  It  consists  of  three  arches  running 
along  the  length  of  the  church,  and  sustained  by  twelve 
columns  or  pillars  on  each  side,  and  four  at  each  end.  There 
is  no  canopy,  and  the  pulpit  is  fixed  between  two  ^pillars. 
The  pulpit  is  at  one  side  of  the  church,  at  the  middle.  The 
organ,  baptismal  vase  and  altar,  are  at  one  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  whilst  at  the  other  is  a  music  gallery.  The  King  was 
absent,  and  the  church  about  one-fifth  filled.” 

DR.  NEANDER. 

“Monday.  This  morning  I  attended  the  lecture  of  this 
truly  learned  and  celebrated  historian.  He  is  small  of  stature, 
of  a  dark  complexion,  black  bushy  hair,  and  of  a  Jewish 
physiognomy.  He  entered  the  room,  as  is  usual  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  German  professors  whom  I  have  heard,  in  rather 
a  hurried  manner,  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  instantly  with¬ 
out  ceremony  of  any  kind,  began  his  lecture.  He  appears  to 
be  very  near-sighted,  and  puts  his  eyes  so  close  to  the  paper, 

that  his  nose  almost  touches  it.  Part  of  his  MS.  seemed  to 

✓ 

be  in  detached  pieces  ;  or  more  probably  he  had  written  some 
later  additions  on  small  loose  papers,  which  he  occasionally 
turned  over  and  over,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  place.  He  lectur¬ 
ed  standing,  or  rather  leaning  on  the  desk,  which  was  loose, 
and  which  he  moved  to  and  fro,  to  the  manifest  danger  of 
those  students  immediately  before  it,  and  behind  which  he 
almost  entirely  concealed  his  face.  He  was  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion,  and  as  awkward  as  he  could  well  be.  At  one  moment, 
he  would  glance  at  his  MS.,  then  turn  about  almost  with  his 
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back  to  his  hearers,  putting  his  hands  near  his  eyes,  picking 
his  hands  in  a  most  ungraceful  way,  Then  he  would  turn  to 
his  MS.  again,  putting  his  eyes  almost  on  it ;  afterward  he 
would  go  through  all  the  same  antique  operations  again.  The 
most  homely  portrait  I  have  seen  of  him  is  still  flattering. 
The  students  seem  to  be  amused  at  the  singularity  of  his 
movements,  and  occasionally  some  would  laugh,  casting  a 
glance  at  the  Professor  and  then  at  the  other  students.  He 
reads  slowly  and  does  not  repeat,  as  the  Halle  professors  do. 
He  had  about  one  hundred  hearers,  and  stopped  abruptly 
when  the  clock  struck  the  hour.’7 

DR.  RANKE. 

“From  5  to  6, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  history  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Hr.  Ranke.  This  gentleman,  who  meets  us  at  a  din¬ 
ner  party  at  Hr.  Twesten’s,  is  much  more  polished  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  his  manner  than  Hr.  Heander.  He  delivered  his 
instructions  sitting.  He  lectures  very  much  in  that  animat¬ 
ed,  affable  manner  which  characterizes  him  in  the  social  cir¬ 
cle.  He  glances  at  his  MS.  for  an  instant ;  then  looking  up 
apparently  at  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  at  the  students,  he 
talks  awhile ;  then  glances  at  his  MS.  again,  and  again  raises 
his  head  and  talks.  Sometimes  he  talks  rapidly,  and  makes 
some  grimaces  with  his  face.  His  articulation  is  not  very 
distinct ;  yet,  he,  also,  does  not  repeat  as  the  Halle  professors 
do.  Ror  did  the  students  hiss,  in  order  to  make  him  go  more 
slowly.  His  head  is  in  almost  constant  motion,  and  often  he 
makes  gestures  with  his  hands.  His  lecture  consisted  of  spec¬ 
ulations  on  the  origin  of  the  Mexicans  and  other  aborigenes. 
He  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  literary  helps,  and 
then  a  regular  history  of  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans. 

Neither  of  these  professors  recommended  any  books,  and  I 
have  learned  that  the  plan  of  the  professors  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  to  make  their  lectures  answer  every  purpose  to  the 
student,  especially  to  the  poor  ones.  The  library  is  thus  used 
chiefly  by  the  professors,  and  by  students  in  Berlin  in  after 
life.  When  we  recollect  the  great  poverty  of  many  students, 
and  the  fact  that  books  on  all  subjects  of  the  lectures  would 
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cost  much,  their  plan  seems  natural  and  leaves  the  students 
to  value  the  notes,  which  they  take,  and  to  take  them  as  full 
as  possible.” 

DINNER  AT  DR.  TWESTEN’S. 

“We  went  at  three  o’clock,  because  the  consecration  of  the 
new  church  had  delayed  Dr.  T.,  who  as  Consistorialrath  had 
necessarily  to  be  present.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  indeed,  and  no  one  can  call  to  see  the  excellent  and 
pious  Twesten,  and  his  truly  polite  and  accomplished  wife 
and  daughter,  without  being  pleased.  Dr.  Twesten  is  ortho¬ 
dox  in  his  dogmatic  views,  and  very  highly  respected.  He 
lectures  in  the  University  every  day  from  9  to  11,  i.  e.,  twice, 
each  lecture,  according  to  the  German  custom,  being  exactly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  long.  His  works  stand  in  high  re¬ 
pute.  He  is  a  modest,  communicative,  and  able  man  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  when  Dr.  Ranke  remarked  that  no  one  believes 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  Dr.  Twesten  meekly,  but  firmly,  remarked:  ‘Das 
wiiste  ich  doch  nicht.  Meine  Wenigkeit  glaubt  es  doch.’ 

Dr.  Ranke  is  small  of  stature*  having  a  good,  yet  not  ex¬ 
traordinary  head,  exceedingly  talkative,  fond  of  laughter,  and 
almost  boisterous.  Judging  from  his  judicious,  grave  and 
far-sighted  work,  on  Popery  and  the  Reformation,  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  him  grave  and  dignified,  and  therefore  found 
myself  somewhat  mistaken.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
benevolence,  sociability  and  intelligence  in  his  conversation. 
Dr.  Ranke  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  Romish  church  is 
gaining  ground  in  some  places,  and  losing  in  others ;  but  that 
the  light  and  spirit  of  the  present  age  are  making  steady  in¬ 
roads  on  her  fastnesses,  and  that  she  is  on  the  whole  losing 
ground.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  German 
Catholic  church  would  not  continue  to  grow,  and  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  Ronge,  having  set  up  no  positive  Creed,  could  not  re¬ 
tain  their  hold  on  the  popular  feeling,  i.  e.,  the  confidence  of 
their  laity.  He  thought  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  near  to 
the  doctrinal  views  of  Romanism  as  any  system  could  be  to 
be  tenable ;  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  German 
Catholics  to  devise  a  system,  that  shall  hold  a  middle  ground 
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between  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Tridentine  Romanism, 
which  will  be  consequent  and  capable  of  successful  defense ; 
or  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  understanding  of  intel¬ 
ligent  Catholics. 

There  was  also  present  Rev.  Krummacher,  of  Elberfeld. 
This  is  the  gentleman  who  was  elected  by  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  as  their  professor.  He  is  here  at  present  on 
a  visit  as  applicant  for  the  station  of  pastor  in  a  vacant 
church.  His  merits  as  a  preacher  are  admitted  by  all.  But 
as  he  is  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  preacher,  and  the  mag¬ 
istrates  have  the  appointment  of  the  pastor  to  this  church, 
his  success  is  doubtful,  as  the  magistracy  are  decidedly  neolo- 
gical.  Mr.  Krummacher  very  soon  began  to  speak  of  the 
church  in  America,  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest  especi¬ 
ally  were  his  inquiries  minute  in  regard  to  the  disputes  in  the 
Reformed  church,  caused  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Schaff.  *  *” 

GOSSNER. 

We  called  to  see  the  distinguished  Mr.  Gossner,  who  about 
twenty  years  ago,  was  the  most  popular  minister  in  Berlin, 
but  now  lives  in  a  small  house  outside  the  Potsdamer  Thor, 
and  has  charge  of  a  hospital.  His  time  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
Missionary  matters.  Gossner  was  once  a  Romish  priest,  but 
seeing  the  errors  of  Romanism,  renounced  them  and  joined 
the  Protestant  Church.  For  many  years  he  was  a  popular 
preacher.  His  Hauspostille  affords  evidence  of  his  homiletic 
talent,  and  his  power  to  influence  the  people.  He  told  me 
that  he  stands  connected  with  no  missionary  society.  His 
missionaries,  (of  whom  several  are  educated  men,  some  had 
been  school  teachers  here,  the  majority,  however,  are  ignor¬ 
ant  of  anything  more  than  the  common  schools  teach),  num¬ 
ber  about  twenty-five  preachers,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  of  mechanics,  farmers,  &c.,  and  their  families  ;  amount¬ 
ing,  in  all,  to  one  hundred  souls,  chiefly  located  in  India.  He 
gives  his  missionaries  no  salary  at  all.  They  receive  an  out¬ 
fit  of  clothing  and  get  to  the  place  of  destination,  he  did  not 
say  how,  but,  when  there,  support  themselves,  only  receiving 
occasional  supplies  of  clothing,  an  abundance  of  which  is 
presented  to  him  by  friends  of  the  cause.5’ 
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The  notes  of  his  visit  to  Berlin  are  quite  extended.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  portions  above  given,  they  record  his  visits  to 
the  Kunst  Cabinet,  the  Hew  Museum,  a  visit  to  Dr.  Draeseke, 
an  evening  spent  with  Revs.  Arndt,  Ziehe,  Drs.  Krummacher 
and  Strauss,  and  Candidat  Schroeder,  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Wise,  a  full  account  of  the  Cursefahrt,  which  he  wit¬ 
nessed,  visits  to  Dr.  Eilert  and  Court  Preacher,  Snethlage. 
He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  pastoral  Conference,  at  which 
were  present  Revs.  Kober,  Bachman,  Conard,  Arndt,  Pischon, 
Blichsel,  each  of  whom  he  describes.  Of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  London,  no  eccount  is  found  in 
his  notes. 

AS  AN  AUTHOR* 

Dr.  Schmucker  commenced  authorship  when  yet  young. 
His  first  literary  labor  was  probably  given  to  a  translation  of 
Storr  &  Flatt’s  Theology,  as  he  may  have  commenced  this 
before  he  wrote  the  Formula,  although  published  several 
years  later. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : 

A  LIST  OF  HIS  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Formula  of  Government  and  Discipline,  for  Congrega¬ 
tions  and  Synods.  Published  by  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  in  1823,  and  by  the  General  Synod,  in  1829.  Ha¬ 
gerstown  :  IJ.  G.  Bell.  1823.  18mo. 

2.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Glories  of  the  Christian  Temple 
Illustrated.  From  the  History  of  the  Evan.  Lutheran  Church. 
Synodical  Discourse.  1824.  8mo. 

3.  Inaugural  Address,  at  his  Induction  into  the  Profes¬ 
sorship  of  Christian  Theology,  at  Gettysburg,  Carlisle :  1826. 
8mo. 

4.  Biblical  Theology,  of  Storr  &  Flatt.  Translated  from 
the  German.  Andover :  Hagg  &  Gould.  1826.  2  vol.  8mo. 
Second  Edition,  somewhat  abridged.  Andover:  Gould  & 
Heuman.  1836.  1  vol.  18mo.  Re-printed  in  England,  1845. 

5.  Hymn  Book  of  the  General  Synod.  First  Edition.  1828. 

6.  Formula  of  Gov.  and  Dis.,  Ev.  Luth.  Church,  in  West 
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Pa.,  an  enlargement  of  the  General  Synod’s.  20  pages.  Get¬ 
tysburg.  1828. 

7.  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  at  Gettysburg.  Philadelphia:  W.  Brown.  1826. 

8.  Evangelical  Magazine.  1880.  Gettysburg. 

9.  Plea  for  the  Sabbath  School  system.  Gettysburg.  1880. 
8mo. 

10.  Kurtz-gefasste  Geschichte  der  Chris.  Kirche  auf  Grund- 
lage  des  Busch  ’schen  Werkes.  352  pages.  Gettysburg. 
1834.  8mo. 

11.  Elements  of  Popular  Theology.  First  Edition.  An¬ 
dover.  1834.  Fifth  Edition,  with  numerous  additions. 
512  pages.  Philadelphia.  1845. 

12.  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  Glorious  Deform¬ 

ation.  Before  the  West  Pa.  Synod.  142  pages.  Gould  & 
Newman.  1838.  18mo. 

13.  Fraternal  Appeal  to  the  American  Churches  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Union.  149  pages.  New  York.  1838.  8mo. 

14.  Wants  of  our  country.  Delivered  at  the  Request  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Am.  Sunday  School  Union. 
Phila.  1839. 

15.  Oration  on  the  Anniversary  of  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day.  Gettysburg.  1839.  8mo. 

16.  Portrait  of  Am.  Lutheranism.  Before  the  Synod  of 

West  Pa.  1840.  89  pages.  8mo. 

17.  Retrospect  of  Lutheranism.  Before  the  General  Synod. 
1841. 

18.  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Luther’s  Commentary  on 
Galatians.  1840,  8mo. 

19.  Psychology,  or  Elements  of  New  System  of  Mental 
Philosophy.  329  pages.  New  York :  Harpers.  1842.  18mo. 

20.  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Am. 
Tract  Society.  18mo. 

21.  Dissertation  on  Capital  Punishment.  Phil,  Third 
Edition.  1845. 

22.  Patriarchs  of  Am.  Lutheranism.  Before  Lutheran 

Historical  Society.  1845.  18mo. 
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23.  Papal  Hierarchy  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy 
and  History.  39  pages.  Gettysburg.  1845.  8mo. 

24.  The  Christian  Pulpit,  the  Rightful  Guardian  of  Morals 
in  Political  and  Private  Life.  Gettysburg.  1846.  8mo. 

25.  Church  Development  on  Apostolic  Principles.  Gettys¬ 
burg.  1850.  8mo. 

O 

26.  Hature  of  the  Saviour’s  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
1851.  8mo. 

27.  The  Am.  Lutheran  Church,  Historically,  Doctrinally 
and  Practically  Delineated.  286  pages.  Phil.:  Miller.  1851. 
12mo. 

28.  Elemental  Contrast  between  the  Religion  of  Forms 
and  of  the  Spirit.  56  pages.  Gettysburg.  1852.  8mo. 

29.  The  Peace  of  Zion.  Discourse  before  the  General 
Synod.  1853.  8mo. 

30.  Address  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the 
Shamokin  Literary  Institute.  Pottsville.  1854. 

31.  The  Lutheran  Manual  on  Scriptural  Principles.  Or 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Illustrated  and  sustained  by  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  Lutheran  Theologians.  Phil.:  Lindsay  &  Blackis- 
ton.  1855.  12mo. 

32.  The  Lutheran  Symbols,  or  Vindication  of  Am.  Luth¬ 
eranism.  192  pages.  Balt.  1856.  8mo. 

33.  Definite  Platform,  Doctrinal  and  Disciplinarian,  for 
Ev.  Luth.  Synods,  42  pages.  Phil.:  Miller  &  Burlack. 
1856.  12mo. 

34.  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown’s  Hew  Theology  Examined.  16 
pages.  Gettysburg.  1857.  8mo. 

35.  The  Baptism  of  Children  whose  Parents  are  not  con¬ 

nected  w7ith  the  Church.  Report  to  Synod  of  Vest  Pa.  11 
pages.  1859.  18 mo. 

36.  The  Spiritual  Worship  of  God.  Its  Hature,  Auxilli- 
aries  and  Impediments.  Before  the  Synod  of  Vest  Pa. 
Phil  1860. 

37.  Evan.  Lutheran  Catechism.  170  pages.  Balt.:  Kurtz. 
1859.  18 mo.  Tenth  Ed.  1871. 

38.  Sermon  on  the  Work  of  Grace,  or  Revival  of  Religion, 
at  Antioch.  27  pages.  Preached  at  Hanover.  York.  1862. 
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39.  Proposed  Liturgy  of  the  General  Synod.  Presented 

at  York.  1864.  12mo. 

40.  Discourse  on  Human  Depravity.  Gettysburg.  1865. 
12mo. 

41.  The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  as  Developed  within  the 

General  Synod  of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Church.  Balt.:  T.  U.  Kurtz. 
1867.  12mo. 

42.  True  Unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  Yew  York:  Ran¬ 
dolph.  1870.  12mo. 

Of  his  writings,  probably  the  ablest  and  most  valuable 
were  those  published  within  the  first  twTenty  years  of  his 
ministry, — -his  Formula,  his  Popular  Theology,  and  some  of 
the  occasional  addresses,  sermons  and  discourses.  Of  his  new 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion,  not  having  heard  his  lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Seminary,  and  never  having  carefully  examined 
his  book.  With  his  other  works,  he  has  considerable  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Most  of  his  books  were  written  to  meet  partic¬ 
ular  w7ants,  for  particular  occasions ;  or  to  accomplish  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  They  were 
not  written  for  immortality.  They  had,  therefore,  a  greater 
interest  when  first  issued,  than  they  can  ever  have  afterward. 
They  are  not  the  products  of  a  mind  devoted  to  the  profound 
and  protracted  study  of  one  subject,  or  one  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing  exclusively.  They  cannot  have,  therefore,  that  highest 
excellence  which  is  reached  only  in  this  way.  Dr.  Schmucker’s 
multifarious  labors  during  the  first  twenty  years  after  his 
ordination,  precluded  the  possibility  of  exclusive  devotion  to 
one  line  of  study,  Probably  very  few  of  these  books  will 
hereafter  appear  in  new7  editions.  Books  of  this  class  are 
rarely  called  for  after  the  death  of  their  author,  Yet  his 
ability  as  a  writer  is  conceded  by  all.  He  never  published 
anything  that  w7as  a  failure.  They  are  all  creditable  produc¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  were  universally  regarded  as  works  of 
decided  ability.  He  had  less  talent  for  the  production  of  a 
liturgy,  than  anything  in  the  way  of  literary  labor  he  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  As  to  his  general  merits  as  an  author,  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  ability  is  found  in  the  extent  of  the  circulation 
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of  his  books.  More  volumes  and  copies  of  Dr.  Schmucker’s 
works  have  been  purchased  and  read,  than  of  the  productions 
of  any  Lutheran  writer  of  this  country.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  active  labor,  he  was  more  widely  and  favora¬ 
bly  known  as  an  author,  than  any  of  his  brethren.  Among 
other  denominations  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

AS  A  CONTROVERSIALIST. 

Controversy  was  not  congenial  to  his  temper ;  yet  he  was 
often  compelled  to  do  battle  in  defense  of  his  views.  Many 
of  his  writings  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  controversial.  All 
his  life  it  was  his  fortune  to  occupy  ground  which  some  of 
his  brethren  disputed.  He  was  remarkably  skilful  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  views  plausible,  even  to  those  who  differed  from  him. 
But  he  was  more  adroit  as  an  advocate  when  he  had  no  viru¬ 
lent  antagonist  to  contest  his  positions.  As  a  pleader,  he  was 
exceedingly  persuasive.  Few  men  equalled  him  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  cause.  But  the  presence  of  a  doughty  adversary 
who  stood  armed  before  him,  seemed  to  throw  a  restraint 
upon  his  powers.  His  gentle  nature  was  averse  to  personal 
collision.  He  had  no  talent  for  fierce  invective,  keen  sarcasm, 
and  cutting  retort.  Hence,  he  did  not  go  into  battle  with 
triple  armor.  In  debate  he  was  in  his  element  only  so  long 
as  the  discussion  was  carried  on  in  the  kindest  Christian 
spirit,  and  with  the  most  sensitive  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
debaters  toward  each  other.  But  he  shrank  back  from  fierce 
personal  onslaught.  In  this  he  differed  from  his  early  co- 
laborer  and  life-long  friend,  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  who  never  met  an 
antagonist  however  bold,  fierce  and  formidable,  without  ris¬ 
ing  in  power  equal  to  the  emergency.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College.  The  removal  of  the  institution  from  Gettys¬ 
burg  was  agitated.  The  people  of  the  town  became  alarmed 
lest  their  place  should  lose  the  advantage  of  being  a  seat  of 
learning.  They  sent  for  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then  living  at 
Lancaster,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  oppose  the  removal.  Mr.  Stevens  had  never  lost 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Gettysburg.  He  came  there- 
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fore  to  give  the  influence  of  his  great  ability,  to  defeat  the 
project  of  the  removal.  The  professors  generally  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  College  might  prosper  more  in 
some  other  locality.  Several  places  were  offering  strong  in¬ 
ducements.  When  the  measure  came  up  in  the  Board,  the 
President  of  the  College  stated  reasons  for  his  opinion  that 
some  other  place  would  be  better  than  Gettysburg  for  the 
College.  Mr.  Stevens  with  great  adroitness  commenced  his 
attack.  He  first  asked  questions  of  the  President,  and  then 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Seminary  Faculty,  turning  every  reply 
to  his  advantage  if  possible.  He  used  sophistry  when  fair 
argument  failed.  To  throw  the  professors  off  their  guard,  he 
resorted  to  taunts,  sarcasm,  and  irony.  He  supposed  they 
would  lose  their  self-possession  under  the  power  of  his  irri¬ 
tating  wit.  To  some  extent  he  succeeded.  They  lost  their 
equanimity,  under  his  insulting  innuendos.  To  strengthen 
his  position,  Mr.  Stevens  then  asked  Hr.  Kurtz,  Editor  of  the 
Lutheran  Observer ,  and  from  his  position  necessarily  familiar 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  Church,  whether  the  friends  of  the 
institution,  in  the  Church  generally,  had  agitated  the  subject 
or  expressed  a  desire  for  the  removal  of  the  College.  Hr. 
Kurtz  rose  and  candidly  replied,  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there 
was  no  strong  desire  among  Lutherans  away  from  Gettys¬ 
burg  for  the  removal  of  the  institution.  But  for  himself,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  location  at  Gettysburg  originally ;  had 
always  been  opposed  to  it ;  was  opposed  to  it  now ;  and  would 
now,  and  at  any  time  second  any  movement  for  a  removal 
that  had  anyr  chance  of  success.  He  proceeded  to  rebut  some 
of  Mr.  Steven’s  positions,-— showing  the  sophistry  he  had 
used,  and  the  absurdity  of  some  of  his  arguments.  Stevens 
rose  and  replied  with  tierce  invective ;  Kurtz  answered  him 
back  with  invective,  still  more  fierce  and  defiant.  Stevens 
then  resorted  to  sarcasm  ;  Kurtz  hurled  back  upon  him  sar¬ 
casm,  quite  as  cutting.  Stevens  brought  out  a  stunning  quo¬ 
tation  from  Juvenal,  in  Latin.  Kurtz  met  it  with  a  quota¬ 
tion,  in  Latin,  from  Horace,  still  more  over-powering.  Stevens 
then  made  an  apt  quotation  from  the  Bible  ;  Kurtz  replied 
with  Scripture,  still  more  telling.  Whatever  weapon  Stevens 
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would  try,  Kurtz  would  seize  the  same,  and  wield  it  with  an 
arm  equally  powerful  and  equally  skilful  in  giving  and  par¬ 
rying  blows.  Thus  these  two  mighty  men  of  battle  contin¬ 
ued  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  the  keenest  intellectual  gladia- 
ture  ever  witnessed  in  Pennsylvania  College.  They  were 
both  Titans,  too  mighty  to  be  vanquished.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day,  Mr.  Stevens  told  some  of  his  legal  friends  that  he 
had  never  encountered  an  abler  debater  than  Dr.  Kurtz. 

But  while  Dr.  Schmucker  was  not  adapted  to  warfare  of 
this  kind,  one  feature  characterized  all  his  controversies, 
which  it  were  well  for  all  ministers  to  imitate.  He  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  personalities.  He  always  treated  the  views  and 
statements  of  others  with  respect.  Even  when  smitten  with 
personalities  he  did  not  smite  back. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

In  a  general  retrospect  of  Dr.  Schmucker’s  life,  we  see  the 
abundance  of  his  labors  in  many  directions,  and  in  a  general 
survey  of  our  church,  we  see  the  fruits  of  those  labors  every 
where.  His  writings  are  found  in  thousands  of  Lutheran 
families.  His  students  occupy  more  than  half  the  prominent 
English  Lutheran  pulpits,  professorships,  and  presidencies  of 
our  institutions  of  learning.  His  principles  and  polity  of 
church  discipline  are  governing  and  molding  nearly  all  Luth¬ 
eran  congregations.  The  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  active 
piety  and  religious  zeal,  which  he  was  so  largely  instrumental 
in  working,  prevades  the  English  Lutheran  Church.  The 
largest  amount  of  ability  he  displayed  was  as  an  organizer. 
And  organization  was  the  great  need  of  the  Church  fifty 
years  ago.  For  this  purpose  he  was  raised  up  and  trained 
by  Providence.  His  education,  largely  under  the  control  of 
two  of  our  most  distinguished  and  pious  ministers,  Dr.  Hel- 
muth  and  his  own  venerated  father,  and  still  more  largely 
under  two  of  the  best  institutions  outside  of  our  Church,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  Seminary — fitted 
him  for  this  peculiar  work.  Familiar  with  his  own  Church,  and 
equally  familiar  with  the  Presbyterian,  then  the  controlling 
denomination  of  the  land,  and  imbibing  so  largely  the  spirit 
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of  the  elder  Alexander,  one  of  the  most  godly  ministers  that 
this  country  ever  produced,  Samuel  S.  Schmucker  was  raised 
up,  and  fitted  by  a  divine  ordination,  for  a  very  great  work, 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  any  one  man  has  yet  accomplished 
for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Entering  the  sacred 
office  when  the  Church  was  losing  the  German  language,  but 
had  not  yet  introduced  another,  he  gave  her  the  English 
tongue  to  speak,  while  yet  retaining  the  German  ; — when  the 
Church  had  no  well-defined  constitutional  system,  he  gave 
her  his  excellent  Formula  of  government ; — when  the  Church 
had  no  devotional  English  Hymn-book,  he  gave  her  one 
eminently  spiritual ; — when  the  Church  had  no  tie  to  hold 
her  Synods  together,  he  brought  the  several  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganizations  into  the  bonds  of  the  General  Synod  ; — when  the 
Church  had  no  institutions  of  learning,  he  founded  her  semi¬ 
naries  and  colleges.  These  are  ample  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
a  great  toiler,  toiling  with  all  his  might  for  forty-five  years. 
If  any  man  has  ever  earned  a  good  claim  to  retire  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  from  wearisome  and  routine  instruction,  upon 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  professorship  Emeritus,  Dr. 
Schmucker  had  won  that  right,  when  in  1865  he  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  the  active  in¬ 
cumbent  of  the  Chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  General  Synod. 

For  eight  years  more  he  resided  in  Gettysburg,  leading  a 
life  of  comparative  leisure,  and  yet  never  idle.  A  certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  were  spent  in  his  study,  in  gen¬ 
eral  reading,  and  arranging  some  literary  scheme,  which, 
however,  was  never  consummated. 

Dr.  Schmucker  was  a  man  of  medium  height  and  size.  He 
never  grew  corpulent,  although  his  frame  expanded  somewhat 
in  later  years.  He  had  a  well-developed  head,  a  fine,  mild 
countenance,  a  pleasant,  gentle  eye.  His  hair  retained  its 
dark  color  till  after  middle  life.  Even  in  his  latest  years  his 
head  was  not  very  white.  He  must  have  been  blessed  with  a 
good  and  wirey  constitution.  Had  he  from  early  life  taken 
a  large  amount  of  active  exercise,  he  would  probably  have 
been  favored  with  robust  health.  Overworked,  as  he  was 
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by  intellectual  tasks,  and  close  confinement  to  study,  his 
health  was,  at  times,  rather  delicate. 

Dr.  Morris,  in  his  Reminiscences  already  quoted,  says :  “I 
never  knew  a  man  who  needed  and  took  less  relaxation  from 
severe  mental  toil.  He  never  rode  or  walked  for  mere  exer¬ 
cise.  He  never  laid  aside  a  subject  he  was  working  at,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  grown  weary  of  it.  He  seemed  not  to  require 
that  variety  or  change  of  subjects,  that  many  other  head- 
workers  find  necessary  to  quicken  their  brain,  or  give  it  pause. 
It  is  true  that  in  later  life  he  sometimes  went  to  ‘the  Springs,’ 
but  he  took  his  work  with  him,  and  labored  as  hard  as  ever. 
With  him  it  was  work,  work,  all  the  time,  without  rest  or 
cessation.  *  *  Dr.  S.  was  the  severest  moralist  I  ever 

knew,  and  carried  his  principles,  I  think,  to  an  extreme 
length.”  ( Luth .  Obs.  Aug.  29, 1878.) 

The  Gettysburg  Star  and  Sentinel  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  his  death.  “On  Saturday  evening,  (July  26,  1873), 
he  entertained  some  friends  at  his  residence,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  door  at  their  leaving.  At  a  later  hour,  while 
Sitting  in  his  study,  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  chest. 
About  eleven  o’clock,  as  he  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the 
night,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  spasm  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  sharper  than  usual.  The  family  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr.  C.  Horner,  was  at  once  sent  for,  but  when  he  reached 
the  house,  Dr.  S.  was  already  in  the  article  of  death.  The 
spasm  of  pain  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  followed  by  a 
peaceful  calm,  in  which  his  spirit  went  home  to  God.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  condition,  among  his  last  audible  utterances 
were  the  assuring  words,  ‘I  have  lived,  and  am  dying,  in  the 
faith  of  Jesus.’” 

His  age  was  74  years  and  5  months,  ’wanting  two  days. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  at  5  o’clock,  July  29th,  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  took  place  in  Christ’s  church,  which  was  appropriately 
draped  in  mourning.  The  Church  was  crowded.  Personal 
friends  and  acquaintances,  many  Lutheran  ministers,  who 
had  been  his  students,  and  others,  assembled  to  do  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  a  srreat  and  s;ood  man.  After  an  appro- 
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priate  funeral  chant  by  the  choir,  Rev.  D.  P.  Rosenmiller,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  read  the  Scriptures,  1  Cor.  15.  1  Thes.  4.  Dr. 
Valentine  offered  prayer.  The  choir  sang,  “Rest,  spirit, 
Rest.” 

Dr.  C.  A.  Hay,  pastor  of  the  Church,  made  an  address,  in 
which  he  said,  “The  death  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  though  sudden, 
was  not  unexpected.  He  was  not  left  without  frequent  and 
unmistakable  warnings  of  its  approach.  Hot  merely  did  the 
ordinary  infirmities  of  age  give  token  of  coming  change^  but 
increasingly  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  the  incurable  dis¬ 
ease  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  were  distinctly  recognized 
by  him  as  divinely  directed  premonitions  of  its  approach. 
Hor  did  this  at  all  alarm  or  distress  him.  He  calmly  set  his 
house  in  order  and  made  ready  for  his  departure.  He  died 
just  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  die.  He  died  at  home,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  The  nature  of  the  disease  with  which 
our  departed  father  was  afflicted  (organic  disease  of  the  heart) 
rendered  it  probable  that  he  would  be  called  away  suddenly, 
and  it  was  feared  by  those  dearest  to  him,  that  he  might  be 
fatally  attacked,  whilst  upon  a  journey,  or  when  among  stran¬ 
gers.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  long  'to  withhold  the  sum¬ 
mons,  to  spare  him  to  breathe  out  his  soul  peacefully  in  the 
arms  of  loved  ones,  and  amid  the  comforts  of  his  quiet  home.” 

Dr.  Lochman,  of  York,  Dr.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Brown,  his  successor  in  the  Theological  Chair,  also  delivered 
appropriate  and  affecting  addresses,  setting  forth  his  valuable 
services  to  the  Church,  and  giving  utterance  to  their  own  feel¬ 
ings  of  deep  grief.  Dr.  Morris  said,  “Many  years  ago,  I  heard 
Dr.  King,  an  eminent  dissenting  clergyman  of  England,  in  a 
public  address  in  London,  ascribe  the  paternity  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  to  Dr.  Schmucker.  The  objects  of  this  Alli¬ 
ance  he  ever  held  dear.'  It  was  his  purpose,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  to  attend  the  coming  Convention  in  Hew  York,  to 
carry  out  his  ardent  sentiments,  in  favor  of  general  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  and  church  unity.” 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses,  the  choir  sang,  “Asleep  in 
Jesus.”  The  body  was  then  borne  to  its  resting  place.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Revs.  L.  A.  Gfotwald,  A.  Sherts,  P.  Anstadt, 
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S.  Yingling,  G.  Parsons,  and  C.  L.  Keedy.  A  long  procession 
of  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors,  followed  the  remains  to 
the  grave,  where  the  solemn  funeral  services  were  read  and 
the  body  lowered  to  its  final  bed,  to  sleep  till  the  resurrection 
trump  shall  call  it  to  life  again. 

His  grand-father  was  N.  N.  Schmucker,  of  Erbaeh  in  the 
Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1786,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Woodstock,  Shenandoah 
county,  Ya.  He  had  four  sons,  John  George  Schmucker, 
D.  D.,  who  died  Oct.  11,  1854,  and  was  buried  at  York, 
Pa.;  Rev.  Nicholas  Schmucker,  who  was  pastor  of  churches 
for  forty  years  in  Virginia,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1857,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  Peter,  who  died  Dec.  1860 ; 
and  Ferdinand,  "who  followed  farming,  and  died  in  Shenan¬ 
doah  county,  Va.  1848. 

Dr.  Schmucker  leaves  a  large  circle  of  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  His  surviving  children  are  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker, 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  Rev.  G.  W.  S.  Schmucker,  of  Easton,  Pa., 
S.  S.  Schmucker,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Caroline  E.,  wife  of  Dr. 
Sadtler,  of  Lutherville,  Ellie,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Geissen- 
hainer,  of  Philadelphia,  Josephine,  wife  of  Rev.  B.  Suesse- 
rott,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Catharine,  wife  of  W.  Duncan,  Fsq., 
of  Gettysburg,  and  Alice,  wife  of  C.  Neely,  Esq.,  of  Gettys¬ 
burg. 

Note.— After  writing  the  first  part  of  this  article,  by  a  correspondence 
with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Princeton  Seminary,  I  ascertained  that  the  generally  received  date 
of  Samuel  S.  Schmucker' s  graduation  in  the  University  is  an  error.  He 
was  graduated  not  in  1818,  but  in  1817.  He  then  studied  theology  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  while  at  the  same  time  he  taught  the  languages 
in  the  York  Acadamy,  for  fifteen  months.  He  was  matriculated  in  the 
Princeton  Seminary,  August  22,  1818,  and  took  a  two  years  course, 
graduating  in  the  Spring  of  1820.  G.  D. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  AND  THE  SECOND  COMING 

OF  CHRIST. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  general  subject  of  Eschatology 
did  not  receive  special  attention  from  the  Confessors  at  Augs¬ 
burg.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  in  the  Confession  directly 
pertaining  to  the  subjects  iucluded  under  that  general  term — 
and  that  little,  not  of  a  character  to  satisfy  those,  who  are 
curious  about  the  future  destiny  of  the  church  and  the  world. 

For  this  omission  two  general  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
These  subjects  were  not  the  ones  in  dispute,  or  that  called,  at 
that  time,  for  a  full  and  definite  statement ;  and  the  Confes¬ 
sors  were  so  engrossed  with  the  present  condition  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  Church,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  look 
much  into  the  distant  future,  except  in  relation  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  individual  believers.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would 
have  been  to  disregard  the  duties  of  the  hour,  and  to  have 
engaged  in  needless  disputes.  Like  other  great  Confessions 
or  Creeds,  of  former  times,  this  one  was  framed  to  meet  the 
current  errors,  and  to  exhibit  the  truths  which  then  specially 
needed  to  be  confessed.  Horner  correctly  says :  “The  aim  of 
the  Reformation  had  been  to  bring  about  present  personal 
salvation  and  the  inner  life  of  faith  ;  and  it  was  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  aim  that  what  was  morally  produced  by 
men— nay,  what  was  yet  to  be  expected  from  God — for  the 
perfecting  of  this  salvation  and  His  Kingdom,  should  have  been 
little  elaborated.  The  chief  thing  is  known  by  faith  to  be 
already  present,  and  therefore  the  soul  is  saved,  is  happy, 
even  in  this  world — -nay,  inwardly  as  if  already  in  heaven. 
Hence,  its  gaze  was  but  very  seldom  directed  to  that  external 
and  manifest  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was 
still  lacking.  *  *  The  earthly  work  of  the  Gospel 

upon  mankind,  as  a  connected  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth,  was  lost  sight  of.  *  *  The  world- 
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wide  mission  of  Christianity  and  the  Reformation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  governments  and  nations,  to  art,  science,  and  the 
whole  realm  of  culture,  could  scarcely  enter  into  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  an  age  whose  utmost  efforts  barely  sufficed  to  main¬ 
tain,  among  the  storms  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pure 
preaching  of  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
soul.”* 

Martensen  presents  the  same  view,  when  he  observes: 
“Though  the  Lutheran  Church  was  right  in  her  rejection  of 
Chiliasm,  where  it  was  urged  upon  her  in  a  carnal  and  fanati¬ 
cal  manner  by  the  Anabaptists,  who  dreamed  of  a  literal 
presence  of  Christ  in  a  sensible  reign  upon  earth,  she  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  failed  to  recognize  the  idea  which  underlies  Chiliasm; 
an  idea  of  deep  import,  if  we  understand  it  as  referring  to  the 
last  form  of  our  Lord’s  spiritual  advents  in  history.”* 

Whoever,  therefore,  goes  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  all  that  we,  at  this  day,  could  desire  on  such 
subjects  as  the  millenial  reign  and  second  coming  of  Christ, 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  Whether  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  merit  or  a  defect,  in  this  noble  Confession,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  it  does  not  specially  deal  with 
these  subjects,  beyond  some  general  statements  and  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  specific  and  gross  error. 

With  this  indefiniteness  or  silence  in  the  Confession,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  its  teaching,  or  that  difference  of  views  should  prevail 
among  the  professed  adherents  to  the  Confession.  Whilst 
her  leading  theologians,  and  the  great  body  of  the  church, 
have  interpreted  it  to  condemn  Chiliasm  in  every  form  that 
includes  a  literal  presence  and  sensible  reign  of  Christ,  prior 
to  the  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  a  few  have 
professed  to  find  in  it  a  warrant  for  their  views  of  a  pre-mil- 
lenial  advent  and  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Whatever  silence  or  indefiniteness  may  mark  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  particulars  referred  to,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  candid  examination  and  fair  interpretation  of 


*  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  vol.  ii.  168,  169, 
t  Christian  Dogmatics,  470, 
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the  language  of  that  document,  will  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  teaching  on  the  point  under  discussion  in  this 
article— the  second  coming  of  Christ 

It  is  not  the  design,  however,  at  this  time,  to  enter  upon  a 
full  discussion  of  this  topic,  but  simply  to  examine  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Confession  on  the  one  main  point— the  rela¬ 
tive  time  of  Christ’s  coming.  Will  it  take  place  at  the  end 
of  this  world,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ushering  in  the  everlast¬ 
ing  state,  by  raising  up  the  dead  and  sitting  in  judgment  on 
all  men  ;  or  will  it  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  millenial  reign, 
which  is  to  precede  His  advent  to  judgment?  The  particu¬ 
lar  time  the  Confessors  were  not  presumptuous  enough  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine.  They  had  neither  taste  nor  inclination 
for  prying  into  what  God  has  wisely  left  among  the  secret 
things  which  belong  to  Himself.  They  were  content  with 
knowing  and  maintaining  the  truths  which  are  revealed.  It 
is  only  the  relative  time,  or  order,  of  Christ’s  coming  that 
the  Confession  speaks  of,  when  it  touches  on  this  subject. 

The  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Confession  specifically  treats 
of,  Christ’s  Return  to  Judgment.  Besides  what  is  contained 
in  this  Article,  we  have  at  the  close  of  the  third  Article  the 
statement :  “  That  finally  this  same  Christ  will  return  visibly ,  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead ,  etc .,  according  to  the  Apostle’s 
Creed.”  These  two  Articles  present  the  teaching  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  on  this  momentous  subject. 

A  paragraph  in  the  twenty-third  Article  has  been  made 
use  of  to  show  that  the  Confession  was  antagonistic  to  the 
commonly  received  views  of  the  present  day,  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  under 
the  present  dispensation.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
paragraph  in  connection  in  which  it  stands  to  see  that  no 
such  meaning  can  be  fairly  extracted  from  it.  The  Artitle 
in  question  treats  of  the  Marriage  of  Priests.  Against  enforc¬ 
ing  celibacy,  the  Confessors  urge  the  corruption  which  has 
followed  this  practice  in  the  priesthood.  They  say,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Latin  copy ;  “And  since ,  as  the  world  grows  old ,  hu¬ 
man  nature  by  degrees  becomes  weaker ,  it  is  well  to  look  to  it ,  that 
no  more  vices  overspread  Germany.”  Or  according  to  the  Ger- 
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man  copy:  “  We  comfort  ourselves  *  *  that  your  Im¬ 

perial  Majesty ,  as  a  Christian ,  highly  esteemed  Emperor ,  will  gra¬ 
ciously  consider ,  that  now  in  the  last  times  and  days ,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  make  mention ,  the  world  becomes  still  more  degenerate , 
and  men  more  frail  and  weak .”  Walch  declares  that  Spencer 
has  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  to  conflict  with  “the  hope  of  better  times,”  spe 
meliorum  temporum ,  as  he  held  and  taught. 

We  may  then  turn  to  the  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  inquire  what  it  does  actually  teach.  It  contains 
two  condemnatory  classes,  the  first  of  which  distinctly  names 
the  Anabaptists,  and  condemns  their  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
duration  of  future  punishment.  uThey  reject  the  opinions  of 
the  Ariabaptists ,  who  maintain  that  the  punishment  of  devils  and 
condemned  men  will  have  an  end  I 

That  the  second  condemnatory  clause  refers  also  to  the 
Anabaptists,  though  not  so  clear  from  the  wording  of  the 
original  Confession,  is,  from  a  little  examination,  almost  equal¬ 
ly  certain.  The  Variata  of  Melanchthon,  which  no  one  has 
ever  charged  with  altering  the  meaning  in  this  Article,  ex¬ 
pressly  names  the  Anabaptists.  It  reads:  “We  condemn  the 
Anabaptists,  wrho  now  scatter  Jewish  opinions,  pretending 
that  before  the  resurrection  the  godly  shall  occupy  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  world,  the  wicked  being  everywhere  extermin.- 
ated  or  suppressed.”  Twice  the  Anabaptists  are  named, 
and  their  doctrines  exposed  and  condemned.  How  exactly 
this  part  of  the  Article  is  adapted  to  meet  the  gross  errors  of 
the  Anabaptists,  any  acquaintance  with  their  views  will  con¬ 
vince.  Under  this  general  term,  there  was  doubtless  consid¬ 
erable  difference  of  views  included,  and  the  name  Anabaptist 
is  not  very  definite  in  its  signification.  In  the  Form  of  Con¬ 
cord  we  read  :  “The  Anabaptists  are  divided  into  many  sects, 
some  of  which  adhere  to  more  errors  than  others,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  they  profess  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the 
ecclesiastical,  or  in  the  civil  and  political,  or  in  the  domestic 
relations  of  life.”  Yet,  in  general,  they  held  and  promul¬ 
gated  the  opinions  rejected  and  condemned  in  this  Article. 
Dorner  gives  the  following  exhibition  of  their  views :  “Re- 
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formation  and  Christian  liberty  were  to  be  introduced  by 
mighty  judgment  from  God,  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at 
hand,  the  present  temporal  and  wicked  rulers  were  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  saints  and  righteous  were  to  be  put  in  their  place, 
— in  connection  with  which  they  did  not  forget  a  princely 
position  for  themselves.  A  purification  by  blood  would 
come ;  only  the  righteous  would  survive  in  the  Church.” 
“This  malady,”  he  adds,  “of  Anabaptism  and  fanaticism  had, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  decades,  spread  like  a  burning  fever 
through  all  Germany  :  from  Schwabia  and  Switzerland,  along 
the  Rhine  to  Holland  and  Friesland, — from  Bavaria,  Middle 
•  Germany,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony,  as  far  as  Holstein.”* 

Hr.  Fisher  says :  “Another  of  their  tenets  was  a  belief  in 
the  visible  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  Church  and  State.  In  some  cases  they  held  that 
temporal  rule  belongs  to  the  saints  alone,  and  Carried  out  their 
fanatical  theory  by  seizing  on  the  city  of  Munster  and  dis¬ 
possessing  the  magistrates. ”f  The  evil  was  widespread,  and 
so  destructive  in  its  working,  that,  if  unchecked,  it  would 
carry  ruin  to  Chutch  and  State.  Hence,  the  confessors  deem¬ 
ed  it  necessary  to  express  in  the  very  strongest  manner  their 
condemnation  of  such  doctrines  and  principles.  They  were 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Reformation. 

But  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  Anabaptists  are  specifical¬ 
ly  the  object  of  this  condemnatory  clause,  it  is  a  fair  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Confession,  to  apply  it  to  all  who  hold  and  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  Jewish  opinion  of  a  literal  presence  and  sensible 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  prior  to  the  resurrection.  The 
carnal  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  are 
well  known,  and  those  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  who 
entertain  similar  carnal  views,  are  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
‘scattering  Jewish  opinions.’ 

Dismissing,  then,  the  condemnatory  part  of  the  Article,  as 
offered  to  Anabaptists,  and  all  who  share  in  their  gross  Chili- 
astic  views,  we  have  still  to  seek  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Article. 

*Hist.  of  Protestant  Theology,  vol.  i.  133,  138. 

f  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  476. 
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First  of  all,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
Confession  is  very  positive  about  the  coming  of  Christ  again, 
it  is  entirely  free  of  any  hint  of  His  coming  to  set  up  an 
earthly  Kingdom,  or  to  reign  in  person  on  fhe  earth,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  save  the  general  purpose  there  distinctly  stated. 
Both  the  third  and  the  seventeenth  Articles  are  very  express 
that  He  will  come  again,  will  come  openly.  We  are  not  left 
in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  on  this  great  article  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  This  great  truth  has  always  been  kept 
prominent  before  the  mind  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  not 
a  hint  about  His  coming  until  He  shall  appear  to  perform  a 
specific  work. 

The  contrary  is  strongly  implied*  In  the  third  Article,  it 
is  said,  that  “Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  He 
may,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctify,  purify,  strengthen, 
and  console  all  those  who  believe  in  Him,  and  give  unto 
them  life  and  various  gifts  and  blessings,  and  protect  and  de¬ 
fend  them  against  the  devil  and  the  power  of  sin.”  Christ’s 
power  to  bless  and  save  His  people,  and  protect  them  against 
the  devil  and  sin,  is  not  in  His  coming  again  on  earth,  but 
in  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  His  power  there 
in  their  behalf.  A  deliverance  for  the  Church,  on  earth,  to 
be  brought  about  by  Christ’s  personal  advent,  is  as  far  from  the 
the  minds  of  the  Confessors,  as  anything  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  A  dispensation,  differing  entirely  from  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  intervene  between  this  and  the  resurrection  and  judg¬ 
ment,  they  plainly  never  looked  for.  If  they  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  hopeful  of  the  Church’s  triumph,  and,  under  the  de¬ 
pressing  influences  which  surrounded  them,  saw  little  but 
trials,  and  crosses,  and  afflictions,  they,  at  least,  did  not  share, 
in  any  degree,  in  the  fanatical  delusion,  that  a  sensible  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth  was  the  great  object  of  expectation  and  hope. 

The  time  of  Christ’s  coming  is  distinctly  stated  to  be,  “ at 
the  last  day.”  The  German  copy  reads,  am  jungsten  Tage ; 
the  Latin,  in  consummatione  mundi.  The  German  form  of 
expression,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Symbolical  Books, 
as  well  as  in  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  uniformly  used 
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in  reference  to  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  close  of  this 
world's  history.  It  is  not  employed  with  reference  to  any 
time  or  period  to  precede  the  resurrection  and  judgment. 
The  jiingste  Ta<f  is  the  great  day,  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
day  of  all  days  in  the  history  of  our  world ;  and  the  Confes¬ 
sors  would  not  have  employed  it  for  any  other  day.  Substan¬ 
tially  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin.  It  is  “the  consum¬ 
mation  or  end  of  the  world.”  It  would  be  to  disregard  the 
simplest  and  plainest  rules  of  interpretation  to  make  these 
words  in  the  Confession  refer  to  any  other  time  than  that  we 
have  indicated.  To  apply  them  to  the  beginning  of  a  millen¬ 
nial  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  or  of  an  indefinite  period,  is 
too  absurd  to  require  serious  consideration. 

The  object  of  Christ’s  coming  is  stated  in  an  equally  defi¬ 
nite  manner.  It  is  “to  judge,  to  raise  up  all  the  dead,  to 
give  to  the  believing  and  elect,  eternal  life  and  endless  joys ; 
but  to  condemn  ungodly  men  and  devils  to  hell  and  everlast¬ 
ing  punishment.”  This  is  the  last  grand  act  in  the  world’s 
drama,  and  to  accomplish  this,  Christ  returns  again.  His 
coming,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  final  judgment, 
are  so  closely  linked  that  there  is  no  room  to  separate  them  by 
any  great  intermediate  events.  Schmid  is  certainly  correct 
when,  in  his  Dogmatik  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
he  states  that  as  the  uniform  position  of  the  Church,  present¬ 
ed  by  Quenstedt :  Cum  advent  us  Christi  secundus,  resurrectio 
universalis,  extremum  judicium  et  consummatio  seculi  imme¬ 
diate  cohaereant,  unumque  alterum  sine  temporis  intervallo 
excipiat,  ex  eo  patet,  nullum  terrenum  regnum  et  vitam 
omnibus  spiritualibus  et  corporalibus  deliciis  affiuentem  ante 
consummatum  judicium  esse  expectandum,  ut  somniant 
Chiliastae  vel  Millenarii. 

The  words  of  the  Confession  fix  the  order  or  relative  time 
of  Christ’s  coming  as  definitely  as  human  language  can  well 
do  it.  It  is  to  take  place  at  the  last  day,  at  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  the  resurrection 
and  final  judgment.  Any  earlier  literal  coming,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  than  this,  the  Confessors  treated  as  the  dream 
of  Chiliasts  or  Millenarians. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE  UPON  THE  LIBERTIES  OF 

OUR  COUNTRY. 

By  S.  W.  Harkey,  D.  D.,  Washington,  Illinois. 

The  present  insane  attempt  made  to  eject  the  Bible  and 
Christianity,  not  only  from  our  public  schools,  but  from  all 
places  of  political  influence  and  power  in  the  land,  is  well 
calculated  to  arouse  the  fears  of  all  good  men  for  the  safety 
of  our  Government  itself.  It  is  demanded  that  there  shall 
be  an  entire  divorce  of  the  State  from  any  and  every  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  and  “that  our  whole 
political  system  shall  be  founded  and  administered  on  a  pure¬ 
ly  secular  basis/’  And  this  does  not  mean  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State,  which,  happily,  has  always  existed  in 
America;  but  it  refers  to  the  Word  of  God  itself,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  system  which  it  teaches.  This  is  to  be  altogether 
disconnected,  in  theory  and  practice,  from  all  departments  of 
the  Government  in  the  Rational  Administration,  and  in  the 
several  States,  in  Congress  and  the  Legislatures,  the  Army, 
the  Ravy,  the  Courts,  and  all  institutions  and  charities  sup¬ 
ported  or  fostered  by  them.  The  temple  of  our  liberties  is  to 
be  swept  clean  of  every  vestige  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity  ! 
We  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  the  government  and  our  laws 
are  concerned,  a  heathen  nation. 

And  what  is  curious  about  this  matter  is,  that  this  demand 
comes  to  us  in  the  name  of  Patriotism  and  Liberty !  The 
men  who  make  it,  profess  to  be  the  special  friends  of  our  form 
of  government.  They  wish  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  sphere, 
and  make  it  better  and  more  perfect.  They  clamor  for  human 
rights,  in  a  higher  and  wider  sense  than  the  Bible  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  teach  or  give,  and  hence  must  get  these  out  of  the 
way.  According  to  these  men,  our  holy  religion  itself  is  a 
system  of  slavery,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  truly -free,  un¬ 
til  we  have  broken  these  bonds.  Row  how  is  this?  What  is 
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the  nature  of  our  Liberties ,  and  what  is  the  influence  which  the 
Bible  has  upon  them  ? 

I.  WHAT  IS  LIBERTY  ? 

As  applicable  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
of  three  kinds: — civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  spiritual.  Free  States , 
free  Churches ,  and  free  Hearts.  The  State  is  free,  when  not 
subject  to  any  foreign  power,  nor  controlled  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  one  man  or  a  few  men,  but  ^governed  by  certain  just 
and  fixed  laws,  “made  by  the  people  for  the  people,"  and 
which  promote  the  highest  good  of  all  the  governed.  The 
Church  is  free,  when  those  -who  constitute  it  enjoy  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  are  permitted  to  regulate  all  its  af¬ 
fairs  for  themselves,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  And  the  soul  is  free,  when 
it  is  delivered  from  the  power  and  control  of  sin  and  the  evil 
passions,  and  is  so  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  truth, 
and  freely  to  choose  and  obey  it. 

And  the  highest  and  purest  liberty  is  this  latter,  that  of 
the  heart,  and  should  be  placed  first.  The  proper  order  is  not 
freedom  of  State  and  Church  first ;  but  individual  or  soul 
freedom  first,  and  then  free  Churches  and  free  States ;  be¬ 
cause,  without  freedom  of  soul,  there  cannot,  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense,  be  any  other  liberty.  !No  man,  no  church,  no 
nation  can  be  truly  free,  as  long  as  there  is  no  spiritual  liberty 
- — as  long  as  the  heart  is  enslaved  by  the  power  of  evil  pas¬ 
sions,  sin,  ignorance,  and  error. 

When  God  would  make  free  States,  Washington  was  his 
chosen  instrument ;  when  he  would  make  free  Churches, 
Luther  was  raised, up;  but  when  souls  were  to  be  made  free, 
the  eternal  Son  must  come  from  “the  bosom  of  the  Father." 
Well,  therefore,  might  Jesus  say  :  “If  the  Son  therefore  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

But  we  wish,  in  the  present  discussion,  to  look  at  our  Na¬ 
tional  Liberties ,  and  the  influence  which  the  Bible  has  had, 
and  now  has,  upon  them.  We  wish  calmly  and  dispassion¬ 
ately  to  inquire  what  share  the  Word  of  God  and  Christianity 
have  had  in  forming  that  happy  system  of  government,  under 
which  we  are  living,  and  in  raising  us  up  to  the  high  and 
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glorious  position  which  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

II.  IT  IS  THE  BIBLE  THAT  HAS  TAUGHT  THE  PEOPLE  THEIR  RIGHTS. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  tyrants,  in  all  ages,  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance  ;  and  this  can  be  easily  done,  by  keeping 
from  them  the  Book  of  God.  Let  the  masses  be  without  the 
Bible,  or  prevent  them  from  reading  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep 
them  in  slavery;  they  will  know  nothing  better:  but  let 
them  read  this  blessed  Book  for  themselves,  as  the  revealed 
will  of  God  to  men,  and  they  cannot  be  long  in  finding  out 
that  they  are  not  cattle,  to  be  herded  like  them — not  born  to  be 
the  tools  and  bonds  men  of  tyrants  ;  but  that  God  has  created 
them  men,  “and  has  endowed  them  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.”  They  must  see  that  man  has  a  grand  and  noble  ori¬ 
gin,  and  a  sublime  and  glorious  destiny — that  he  ought  to  act 
in  a  manner  worthy  thereof ;  and  give  to  all,  and  receive  from 
all,  a  corresponding  treatment.  In  this  Book,  they  will  read 
such  inspiring  language  as  the  following :  “So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them.”  And  again:  “Have  we 
not  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  Why 
do  we  deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother,  by 
profaning  the  covenent  of  our  fathers?”  “And  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed, 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.”  How  ennobling  and 
elevating  are  these  great  truths,  and  how  worthy  of  God  and 
of  man  !  Place  by  their  side  now  the  low  and  degrading 
teachings  of  modern  Materialism,  which  deprive  man  of  a 
Creator  altogether,  and  make  him  only  “a  part  of  nature” — 
a  descendant  of  “the  monkey  and  the  tadpole  I”  And  yet 
these  Atheists,  these  “tadpole  men,”  are  the  very  persons  who 
clamor  for  a  “higher  civilization,”  and  a  “higher  sphere  of 
liberty,”  than  we  find  set  forth  in  the  Bible ! 

The  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  finds  not  only  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  man’s  divine  origin  and  sublime  destination,  clearly 
taught,  but  also  the  natural  equality  and  universal  brotherhood 
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of  the  race.  He  learns  that  all  men  are  descended  from  one 
original  pair,  and,  having  thus  a  common  origin,  they  must 
be  brothers,  and  be  naturally  equal.  Why  then  should  they 
not  have  equal  rights  ?  Who  shall  be  king  among  them,  and 
who  slave  ?  By  what  right  or  authority  shall  one  be  elevated 
and  honored,  and  the  other  cast  down  and  degraded  ?  And 
he  reads  on,  in  this  Book,  and  finds  these  great  truths  shining 
out  on  almost  every  page,  until  his  whole  soul  is  all  in  a  glow 
with  this  “light  of  God.”  The  Master  himself  says:  “Be 
not  ye  called  Babbi :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ; 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon 
the  earth  :  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Heither 
be  ye  called  Masters :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.” 
Matt.  23  :  8 — 10. 

Ho  man  will  deny  that  these  great  facts  constitute  the  very 
corner  stone  of  our  liberties,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  could  not  exist ;  but  they  are  found  nowhere  but 
in  the  Bible.  From  this  source  the  authors  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  the  framers  of  our  Government, 
obtained  them ;  and  without  this  foundation,  they  never 
could  or  would  have  built  the  temple  of  our  Freedom.  Here, 
even  Thomas  Paine  obtained  the  knowledge  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  the  book  called,  “The 
Bights  of  Man,”  of  which  Infidels  boast,  notwithstanding 
he  rejected  the  source  whence  he  obtained  his  supplies  !  Men 
do  not  always  know,  and,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
their  hearts,  often  do  not  wish  to  know,  where  they  obtain 
their  blessings.  There  never  has  existed,  in  all  the  literature 
of  the  world,  ancient  or  modern — there  does  not  now  exist 
any  such  “Bill  of  Rights”  for  the  people,  as  is  contained  in 
the  blessed  Bible.  It  meets  their  wants  in  this  respect  also, 
speaks  to  the  heart,  comes  with  authority,  and  sheds  the 
true  light  of  life  and  freedom  over  the  soul. 

HI.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE  UPON  OUR  LIBERTIES  IS  SEEN 

IN  THE  FACT  THAT  IT  GIVES  MEN  THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  SELF- 

GOVERNMENT. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  governing  men  :  either  bj  force, 
applied  by  others,  or  of  themselves  by  constitutional  law. 
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They  must  be  directed  and  controlled,  without  their  own 
consent,  by  the  will  and  power  of  others,  or  submit  them¬ 
selves  freely  to  proper  laws,  accepted  and  ordained  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  child,  in  the  family  and  the  school-room,  must 
either  govern  himself,  if  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
ability,  according  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  family  and 
school,  or  he  must  be  compelled  to  submit  to  them  by  the 
authority  of  others.  And  so  men  in  Society,  in  the  State  and 
Nation,  must  either  govern  themselves  according  to  laws,  in 
the  ordaining  and  accepting  of  which,  they  have  had  a  voice, 
or  they  must  be  controlled  by  others.  And  as  the  nation  is 
made  up  of  individuals ,  self-government  must  always  reach 
these  first,  before  it  can  be  applied  to  Society  or  the  Xation 
collectively.  And  it  must  be  clear,  even  to  the  humblest 
capacity,  that  if  every  individual,  of  the  family  or  the  na¬ 
tion,  governs  himself,  according  to  the  laws  established,  such 
family  and  nation  need  no  other  appliance  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  government.  And  in  such  case,  the  laws  being  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  founded  upon  the  eter¬ 
nal  principles  of  right  and  justice,  the  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  would  be  absolutely  perfect.  As,  however,  men  can 
never  attain  to  this  sublime  height  on  earth,  because  of  their 
sinfulness  and  ignorance,  all  that  we  can  look  for  or  expect, 
is  an  approximation  to  such  a  state  of  perfection.  And  to 
reach  even  such  an  approximation,  Divine  aid  is  indispensi- 
bly  necessary,  and,  thank  God,  it  has  been  freely  and  abund¬ 
antly  supplied. 

Such  a  system  of  self-government  implies  three  things : — 
1.  The  existence  of  the  right  kind  of  laws ,  or  the  ability  of  men 
to  discover  and  ordain  them.  2.  A  proper  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  such  laws  on  the  part  of  those  to  be  governed  by  them. 
3.  The  requisite  ability  and  disposition  to  obey  them.  !Now,  what 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  what  we  are  taught  by 
the  entire  history  of  the  world,  compel  us  to  say,  that  our 
race,  left  to  itself,  always  has  failed,  and  always  must  fail,  in 
all  these  respects.  TTe  have  no  such  system  of  just  and  right¬ 
eous  laws,  and,  outside  of  the  Bible,  and  Bible  lands  and  in¬ 
fluences,  never  have  had,  and  manifestly  never  can  have.  All 
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man’s  struggles  and  flounderings  in  the  dark,  in  the  ages  past, 
to  attain  to  anything  like  a  just  and  proper  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  prove  beyond  contradiction,  their  utter  inability  to 
discover  or  ordain  it,  without  the  Revelation  of  God.  Hor 
has  the  knowledge  of  men,  especially  of  the  masses,  ever  been 
such,  in  any  land  or  age,  nor  is  it  such  now  anywhere,  where 
the  Bible  has  not  been  permitted  to  shed  its  glorious  light  in 
all  its  fullness  and  power,  as  to  enable  men  to  understand 
properly  and  appreciate  the  best  laws  and  government,  even 
if  they  were  published  among  them.  Much  less  have  they 
the  ability  or  the  disposition,  in  practice,  to  come  up  to  the 
high  standard. 

But  just  here,  the  Bible  comes  to  our  aid,  and  furnishes  us, 
in  all  these  respects,  precisely  with  what  is  needed.  It  gives 
us  the  ground,  work  of  all  proper  civil  laws,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  our  moral  and  social  duties ;  teaches  us  what  true  self- 
government  is,  and  how,  as  individuals  and  a  nation,  we  are 
to  attain  to  it.  It  sets  up  the  true  standard  of  right ,  by  which 
all  laws  and  systems  of  government  are  to  be  tried — tells  us 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ;  what  is  good  and  what  evil ; 
what  is  virtue  and  what  vice.  It  sets  before  man  a  perfectly 
pure  object  of  worship,  and  so  tends  powerfully  to  draw  him 
up  to  the  pure,  perfect  and  good— forbids  all  idolatry,  profan¬ 
ity  and  impurity — leaches  that  parents  and  superiors  are  to 
be  honored — and  forbids,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  fraud,  dis¬ 
honesty,  false-witness,  lying,  and  covetousness — sets  up  the 
family  relation,  and  directs  how  properly  to  regard  and  main¬ 
tain  its  sacred  character— teachers  honor,  justice,  and  purity, 
in  these  and  all  other  relations  of  life — carefully  guards  the 
rights  of  character  and  property,  and  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man.  How  grandly  all  these  holy  principles  shine 
out  upon  a  dark  and  sinful  world,  from  that  great  and  inimi¬ 
table  moral  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  I  And  in  the 
Saviour’s  “golden  rule,”  the  whole  subject  is  brought  into  the 
clearest  light,  in  the  narrowest  possible  compass :  “Therefore 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 
Matt.  7  :  12.  Here  then,  (and  nowhere  else  in  the  -wide 
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world),  are  furnished  the  laws  needed  for  self-government, 
and  here  we  obtain  our  knowdedge  of  them.  We  seek  in 
vain  for  them  in  all  the  history  and  literature  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  except  as  they  have  been  borrowed  or  stolen 
from  this  source.  And,  what  is  specially  to  the  point,  these 
commandments  begin  at  the  right  place — they  address  them¬ 
selves  directly  to  the  individual ,  where  all  true  self-govern¬ 
ment  must  commence :  uThou  shalt  not  kill” — uThou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery” — ulhou  shalt  not  steal” — and  thou  shalt, 
or  shalt  not,  do  thus  and  so ;  the  very  ground  of  all  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  Not  others  are  to  compel  you  to  obey  these  laws 
—not  even  God — but  you  are  yourself  to  obey,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  ability,  which  the  Almighty  has  given,  and  by 
the  use  of  that  grace,  which  he  freely  and  abundantly  sup¬ 
plies.  Hence  the  control  of  others  is  not  needed.  This  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  is  sometimes  called  natural  liberty , 
or  doing  just  as  we  please.  This  is  simply  natural  licentious¬ 
ness.  No  man  can  do  just  as  he  pleases  and  be  a  member  of 
human  society — here  all  must  give  up  whatever  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  others,  and  their  own  highest  good. 

Leaving  this  point,  we  pass  to  another  which  directly 
grows  out  of  it,  and  remark,  that  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
upon  the  liberties  of  our  country,  is  seen  in  the  fact, 

IY.  THAT  IT  GIVES  US  THE  TRUE  IDEA  OF  POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY. 

That  is,  it  gives  us  the  true  source  of  power,  and  shows  by 
whom  and  how  the  supreme  power  of  a  nation  is  to  be  exer¬ 
cised.  This  power  is,  under  God,  vested  in  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  It  may  be  legislative ,  or  law-making  ;  executive ,  or  law- 
administering  ;  or  judicial,  law-judging;  but  in  all  cases,  the 
power  comes  from  the  same  source,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  not  the  will  of  one  man,  as  a  king  or 
emperor;  nor  of  a  few  men,  as  an  aristocracy;  but  the  will 
of  the  ivhole  people,  that  constitutes  the  supreme  power :  and 
yet  not  absolutely  the  people,  without  responsibility  or  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  Higher  Power  ;  but  the  people  under  God, 
that  is,  subject  to  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  God.  The 
Vol.  IV.  No.  1.  9 
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people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  unaided ,  may  be  very  ignorant 
and  very  wicked.  They  may  be  altogether  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  for  their  highest  good,  or  how  to  make  the 
proper  laws  for  their  own  government — and  indeed  have  no 
desire  for  them.  Nay,  they  may  make  and  seek  to  execute 
laws  which  are  of  the  very  worst  character,  and  which  would 
destroy  both  themselves  and  the  nation.  And  there  is  no  tyran¬ 
ny  so  dreadful,  no  despotism  so  cruel  and  distructive,  as  that 
of  an  ignorant  and  wicked  people.  Witness  the  scenes  that 
transpired  in  France,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Feign  of  Terror,”  and  during  the  recent  reign  of  the 
Communists  in  Paris.  Better  give  us  no  liberty  at  all — better 
make  us  the  most  absolute  slaves  under  the  lash  of  tyrants — 
than  give  supreme  power  to  an  ignorant  and  debauched 
people. 

Hence,  if  there  is  to  be,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  Popular 
Sovereignty  ;  if  the  supreme  power,  to  make  and  administer 
the  laws,  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  people  ;  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  have  a  right  rule  and  standard ,  according  to  which  they 
are  to  act ;  and  this  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  furnished  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  Bible  alone.  We  do  not  find  it  any¬ 
where  else,  in  all  that  the  wmrld  contains.  They  cannot  be 
such  a  standard  to  themselves.  It  is  entirely  beyond  their 
reach.  It  requires  such  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  law  and 
government,  in  all  their  wide-reaching  aim  and  end,  and  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to  the  God  of  the 
universe,  as  they  do  not  possess.  Such  a  standard  must  be 
absolutely  perfect,  and  not  only  furnish  the  wisest  and  best 
rules  for  the  government  of  individuals  and  the  nation,  but 
it  must  also  have  power  and  authority  with  the  people.  They 
must  understand  it,  be  willing  to  abide  by  it,  and  conform 
their  conduct  to  it.  It  must  commend  itself  to  their  highest 
love  and  veneration,  stand  the  test  of  experience,  and  come 
clothed  with  Divine  authority. 

Here  is  the  point,  where  the  ancient  sages  of  the  best 
heathen  nations  of  the  world,  universally  failed.  They  had 
many  wise  and  good  laws,  the  best  of  them  obtained,  by  tra¬ 
dition  and  otherwise,  from  God’s  revelation  ;  but  they  could 
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not  give  them  power  with  the  people,  nor  induce  them  to 
adopt  them.  Their  best  teachings  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  an 
ignorant  and  vicious  people,  like  the  beams  of  the  moon 
upon  mountains  of  snow,  soft  and  silvery,  but  left  no  im¬ 
pression.  The  Bible  alone  has  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
thereby  has  proved  its  divinity.  It  has  become  the  guide  of 
men,  who  are  free  and  sovereign — their  polar  star.  They 
dare  not  go  contrary  to  its  code  of  morals,  or  enact  laws  at 
variance  with  its  standard  of  right.  To  do  so  is  their  death- 
knell  as  a  nation.  The  French  attempted  this,  during  the 
“Reign  of  Terror,”  and  all  men  know  the  result.  Says  Koch, 
the  historian  :  “The  Convention  was  now  nothing  more  than 
an  Assembly  of  executioners ,  and  a  den  of  brigands” — “They 
organized  a  government  the  most  tyrannical,  and  the  most 
sanguinary  which  history  ever  recorded.”  *  *  “All 

France  swarmed  with  revolutionary  committees.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  armies  were  dispersed  everywhere,  dragging  the 
wealthy  and  well-affected  to  punishment.  A  law  with  regard 
to  suspected  persons  changed  all  the  public  edifices  into  pris¬ 
ons,  and  filled  all  the  prisons  with  victims  devoted  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  *  *  Over  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 

the  blood  of  the  innocent  flowed  in  torrents.  The  revolu¬ 
tionists  did  not  stop  here.  To  their  political  crimes  they  added 
acts  of  impiety.  They  began  by  abolishing  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  and  the  Christian  era,  and  substituted  in  its  place 
the  era  of  the  Republic  ;  to  commence  on  the  22d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1793.  In  a  short  time,  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  two 
chiefs  of  the  Commune,  got  the  Convention  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  worship  of  Reason 
was  substituted  in  its  place;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris  was  profaned,  by  being  converted  into  a  temple  of 
Atheism.”  I  may  add, 

V.  THAT  EVEN  THE  VERY  FORM  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT,  IS,  IN 

ITS  MAIN  FE  VTURES,  DERIVED  FROM  THE  BIBLE  ;  IT  IS  MOD¬ 
ELED  AFTER  A  BIBLE  PATTERN,  AND  AFTER  THE  JEWISH  THE¬ 
OCRACY. 

“Noah  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house ;”  but  it 
was  after  a  plan,  and  according  to  particular  instructions 
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given  him  by  God.  Moses  constructed  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  God  furnished  the  model,  even  to  minute 
details,  and  said  to  him :  “See  that  thou  make  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount.”  It  is 
so  in  regard  to  our  government.  Any  intelligent  reader  can 
gather  all  its  main  features  from  the  Bible,  even  if  he  had 
never  known  them  before,  and  it  is  certain,  beyond  contra¬ 
diction,  that  they  were  gathered  from  this  source.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  has  already  been  presented  in  this  discussion, 
and  we  need  pursue  the  point  no  farther.  A  few  words  only 
in  regard  to  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  A  theocracy  is  a  state 
governed  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God.  Such  was  the 
government  of  the  Jewish  nation,  after  their  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  during  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  the  administration  of  the  Judges,  and,  in  the 
main,  even  afterwards  under  the  kings:  for,  as  has  been  well 
said  by  another :  “The  Judges,  and  afterwards  the  Kings, 
were  merely  temporal  viceroys,  or  the  first  magistrates  in  the 
State :  their  office  was,  to  command  the  army  in  war,  to  sum¬ 
mon  and  preside  in  the  senate  or  council  of  princes  and 
elders,  and  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  and  to  propose  public  matters  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  former,  and  to  the  ratification  of  the  latter.”  Any  one 
can  see,  that  here  is  the  form,  after  which  our  own  Republic 
has  been  shaped,  in  its  main  features.  Our  President  holds 
an  office  not  unlike  that  of  those  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Jews — our  laws  are  founded  upon  the  Jewish  Code,  as  we 
have  seen — the  division  of  our  country  into  States,  and  the 
union  of  those  States  in  one  general  government,  is  like  the 
division  of  Palestine,  on  a  smaller  scale,  among  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  their  union  in  one  nation.  Our  Con¬ 
gress  takes  the  place  of  their  great  national  Council,  called 
the  Sanhedrim — and  our  State  governments  that  which  each 
tribe  exercised  over  its  own  affairs. 

But  the  most  grand  and  sublime  achievement  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  our  country,  is, 
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VI.  THAT  IT  HAS  MADE  A  PEOPLE  CAPABLE  OF  SELF-  GOVERNMENT. 

If  anything  can  be  said  or  presented,  that  should  strike  the 
highest  note  in  our  songs  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  for 
what  has  been  done  for  us,  it  is  surely  this.  We  are  not  only 
free,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  able  to  maintain  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  froedom.  To  see  a  whole  people 
fleeing  from  oppression,  and  planting  themselves  in  a  new 
country : — throwing  off  the  yoke  of  king-craft  and  priest¬ 
craft  at  once,  and  taking  their  stand  simply  upon  the  Bible, 
as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice— subduing  an 
entire  continent,  changing  its  wilderness  into  a  very  paradise 
of  beauty  and  happiness— peacefully  and  successfully  govern¬ 
ing  themselves — marching  right  along  in  the  road  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  improvement  in  everything  great  and  good,  until, 
in  the  space  of  a  single  century,  they  have  become  the  great¬ 
est,  freest,  and  most  enlightened  nation  of  the  world,  is  sure¬ 
ly  a  sight  to  thrill  even  angelic  hearts. 

Long  has  it  been  a  debatable  question,  even  among  the  wise 
and  good  of  our  race,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  ?  Kings  and  despots,  with  all  their  adherents,  of  course 
answer,  no  I  Bloated  aristocrats,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
proud  and  selfish  nobility  of  the  world,  answer,  no !  And 
History  too,  with  almost  unanimous  voice,  was  compelled  to 
answer,  no  1  With  sad  heart  she  pointed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  ancient  Republics,  and  the  scenes  of  anarchy,  blood-shed, 
and  ruin,  which  had,  in  modern  times,  almost  everywhere, 
followed  the  attempts  of  the  people  at  self-government,  as 
terrible  memorials  of  the  truth  of  her  verdict.  And  we 
freely  admit  that  men,  who  are  destitute  of  certain  very  im¬ 
portant  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  cannot  govern 
themselves.  The  heathen  cannot.  The  ignorant  and  degrad- 
ed  cannot.  And  the  immoral  and  vicious,  however  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-educated,  do  not  govern  themselves,  and  can¬ 
not  do  it.  How  then  have  the  people  of  our  own  land  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  great  matter?  How  have  they  risen  to 
this  sublime  height?  What  mighty  influence  has  been 
at  work  to  lift  us  up?  Only  one  answer  can,  honestly 
and  truthfully,  be  given  :  the  Bible,  the  influence  of  the  bless- 
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ed  Bible,  has  wrought  this  great  wonder— has  made  us  what 
we  are.  No  man  can  successfully  deny  this.  The  facts  which 
we  have  already  presented  prove  it  beyond  contradiction,  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  If  the  Bible  has  shown  men  their 
rights  as  nothing  else  has  done  or  can  do— if  it  has  taught 
them  the  nature  and  true  spirit  of  self-government,  the  cor¬ 
rect  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  given  them  the  main 
features  of  the  very  form  of  our  Republican  Government — 
the  argument  is  complete.  The  same  influences  in  other 
lands  would  make  them  free  also— would  raise  up  the  whole 
human  race  to  the  same  grand  position — -and  the  want  of 
these  keeps  them  in  ignorance  and  slavery,  and  will  do  so 
forever. 

For  want  of  such  Bible  influence  the  ancient  Republics 
failed  ;  for  want  of  it,  many  efforts  at  self-government  by  the 
people  of  various  countries  of  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Mexico,  in  modern  times,  have  failed,  and  will  continue  to 
fail.  Simply,  the  masses  were  not  intellectually  and  morally 
qualified  to  govern  themselves.  The  Bible  and  its  teachings 
were  not  brought  down  to  them  ;  or  if  they  w^ere,  they  were 
so  perverted  by  errorists  and  false  theories  as  to  be  really  “an¬ 
other  gospel.” 

Our  forefathers  made  the  Bible  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Republic,  and  conformed  all  their  laws  to  its  spirit  and  pre¬ 
cepts.  Made  free  and  open  to  all,  and  proper  encouragement 
being  given  to  all  to  read  and  study  it  for  themselves,  its 
spirit  was  breathed  into  all  our  institutions,  and  imbibed  by 
rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  childhood  and  old  age.  Side 
by  side  they  planted  the  Church  and  the  School-house  in 
every  ward  of  every  city — in  every  village  and  hamlet* — on 
every  hill-top  and  in  every  valley  of  the  whole  land.  Under 
the  influence  of  His  truth,  God’s  Spirit  has  so  far  moulded  and 
fashioned  the  national  mind,  as  to  create  a  public  conscience , 
which  sees  and  approves  the  right,  and  condemns  the  wrong, 
chooses  the  good  and  refuses  the  evil.  It  has  developed  and 
invigorated  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  among  us,  as 
only  God’s  truth  can,  and  so  shed  over  it  the  light  which 
comes  from  His  throne,  that  our  people  have  been  enabled  to 
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see  what  was  for  their  highest  good,  and  the  heart  to  choose 
and  to  do  it  was  given  them  :  so  that  they  have  been  raised 
to  the  sublime  position  of  successful  and  happy  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Well  may  we  exclaim,  “What  hath  God  wrought!” 
What  a  grand  and  glorious  work  is  not  this  ?  How  worthy 
of  our  admiration  and  thanksgiving  !  That  is  a  noble  art,  in¬ 
deed,  by  which  the  painter  fastens  upon  his  canvass,  or  the 
daguerreo typist  upon  his  plate,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
the  exact  features  of  the  living  form  ;  but  how  much  more 
grand  is  that  work  by  which  the  perfect  image  of  truth  is 
fastened  upon  the  human  soul — yea,  upon  the  souls  of  a  whole 
people!  We  stand  in  admiration  before  the  skill,  which  can 
take  the  rough  stone  from  the  quarry,  and  chisel  it  into  the 
complete  and  beautiful  shape  of  a  human  being,  so  as  to  seem 
almost  to  live  and  to  breathe ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
grand  power,  which  takes  a  whole  people,  and  chisels  off  the 
intellectual  and  moral  roughness  of  their  nature,  breathes 
into  them  the  life  and  soul  of  true  political  freedom,  and  en¬ 
ables  them  to  maintain  and  enjoy  it ! 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say,  in  view  of  these  facts  ?  Is  it 
not  clear,  that  our  Liberties  can  be  preserved  to  us,  in  the 
future,  only  as  they  have  come  to  us  and  been  maintained  in 
the  past  ?  Only  by  the  influence  of  God's  word  and  truth 
upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation  ?  If  the  grand 
temple  of  American  Freedom  is  still  to  stand,  in  all  its  beauty 
and  glory,  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  ; 
then  its  chief  corner  stone,  God’s  word,  must  be  left  in  its 
position,  and  its  main  pillars,  Christianity,  Virtue,  and  Intel¬ 
ligence  must  not  be  pulled  down. 

We  rest  securely  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
glorious  old  tree  of  Liberty.  How  majestic  its  form,  refresh¬ 
ing  its  shade,  and  precious  its  fruit !  Shall  we  permit  any 
man  to  raise  his  wicked  arm  for  its  destruction  ? 

“Woodman!  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
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Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea — 

And  would’ st  thou  hack  it  down? 

•  Woodman!  forbear  thy  stroke, 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 

0!  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies.” 

Every  root  of  this  tree  is  struck  deep  in  the  soil  of  the 
Bible.  Thence  it  has  drawn  its  strength  and  nutriment ;  and 
become  green,  flourishing,  and  fruitful.  What  then  is  the 
political  crime  of  the  men,  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  it,  and 
to  displace  it  from  the  affections  of  our  people?  Such  per¬ 
sons  may  prate  about  liberty  and  their  love  of  country,  as 
much  as  they  please,  but  they  are  the  worst  enemies  that  our 
nation  has  to  fear — nay,  the  enemies  of  all  free  government 
throughout  the  world.  To  reject  the  Bible  and  its  teachings, 
and  attempt  to  separate  the  State  entirely  therefrom,  is  to 
destroy  the  government  itself,  in  root  and  branch,  in  founda¬ 
tion  and  turret. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  MATERIALISM. 

By  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  A.  M.,  Pli.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

IS  A  TENDENCY  TOWARDS  MATERIALISM  NECESSARILY  THE  RESULT 

OE  THE  STUDY  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE  ? 

This  is  a  question  often  asked.  It  is  frequently  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  often  with  no  very  deep  thought  upon  the 
matter,  or  real  examination  of  the  facts.  Sometimes,  however, 
careful  and  able  writers  have  answered  it  in  the  same  way, 
after  giving  the  subject  considerable  attention.  Scientific 
men  on  the  other  hand  have,  as  a  rule,  indignantly  repelled 
the  idea  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
two. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  from  their  stand-point,  and  see 
how  they  defend  themselves  from  this  very  common  accusa¬ 
tion.  We  would  distinctly  state,  however,  that  the  question 
we  propose  to  discuss  is,  not  whether  such  a  tendency  is  ever 
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the  result  of  the  study  of  Science,  but  whether  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  result,  or  outgrowth  of  such  study.  That  it  has  often 
developed  itself  in  Scientific  men,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny. 
We  are  only  to  see  if  the  blame  for  this  is  to  be  clearly  and 
legally  attributed  to  Science,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
cussion  within  reasonable  bounds  will  only  consider  the  case 
as  it  presents  itself  in  our  own  days,  or  in  other  words,  will 
deal  only  with  Modern  Science. 

We  can  begin  in  no  better  way,  than  by  raising  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  really  constitutes  Modern  Science.  How 
much  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name,  and  how  much  has  no 
real  claim,  but  creeps  in  only  through  misconception  and 
erroneous  classification  ? 

The  “Evolution  Hypothesis”  is  not  Science.  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  there  are  few  or  no  physical  data  involv¬ 
ed  in  it  at  all.  Its  great  founder,  although  using  physical 
facts  constantly  in  his  illustrations,  is  reasoning  chiefly  with 
data  lying  without  the  domain  of  the  exact  Sciences.  Some 
few  discoveries  in  the  different  branches  of  physical  science 
are  sought  to  be  explained  by  this  all-reaching  hypothesis, 
but  we  doubt  if  even  its  most  ardent  advocate  ever  claimed 
that  it  would  take  rank  as  a  scientific  law,  co-ordinating 
series  of  definite  phenomena,  and  capable  of  distinct  proofs. 
Its  demands  are  so  great,  and  most  of  its  proofs  so  utterly  un¬ 
attainable,  that  no  scientific  man,  schooled  in  the  strictly 
inductive  method  of  reasoning,  would  ever  call  it  more  than 
a  very  ingenious  hypothesis,  but  one  outside  of  real  science. 
What  its  conclusions  would  be  if,  logically  carried  out,  con¬ 
cerns  the  real  scientific  man  at  present  no  more  than  it  does 
any  other  person,  and  he  certainly  cannot  be  asked  to  should¬ 
er  its  responsibilities. 

“Darwinism,”  in  the  comprehensive  sense  its  author  has 
given  it  in  his  later  writings,  in  which  it  is  made  to  explain 
the  origin  of  all  species,  man  included,  by  the  gradual  change 
of  lower  into  higher  forms,  is  but  a  part  of  the  Evolution 
Hypothesis,  and  is  not  real  Science.  From  its  very  nature,  it 
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is  not  capable  of  being  tested  and  proved  by  experiment,  nor 
can  we  hope  for  the  discovery  of  the  innumerable  links 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  even  a  respectable  hypothesis. 
“Darwinism,”  we  repeat,  is  not  real  Science,  nor  do  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  can  ever  be  exalted  into  such.  However,  the 
hypothesis  does  contain  a  scientific  core  within  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  what  is  called  “Natural  Selection,” 
upon  the  Origin  of  Species  is,  we  think,  a  proper  scientific 
one.  It  can  be  settled,  most  probably,  by  scientific  tests  and 
experiments  in  course  of  time.  Its  distinguished  author  has 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  already  in  making 
such  experiments,  and  has  discovered  many  hundreds  of  most 
valuable  and  interesting  facts,  bearing  upon  this  special  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Biologist  has  in  its  examination  tangible  facts 
with  which  to  deal.  Scientific  men  make  a  broad  distinction 
just  here.  Naturalists  like  Dr.  Dawson,  who  are  earnest  in 
their  opposition  to  “Darwinism,”  confess  that  the  influence  of 
Natural  Selection  has  been  hitherto  much  overlooked,  and 
that  it  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  origin  of  Species. 
But  he  does  not  wish  to  endorse  its  wholesale  application,  in 
the  absence  of  facts,  as  is  done  in  Darwinism.  Therefore,  let 
us  carefully  separate  in  our  minds  Darwinism  and  its  tenden¬ 
cies,  which  certainly  at  present  do  not  belong  to  real  Science, 
and  Natural  Selection,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  question, 
and  need  have  no  tendency  either  materialistic  or  anti-mater¬ 
ialistic.  The  discussion  of  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
and  Vital  Forces,  in  its  very  commonly  accepted  sense,  is  not 
real  Science.  The  reasons  here  are  almost  exactly  identical 
with  those  assigned  in  the  two  preceeding  cases.  We  think 
it  goes  outside  of  the  bounds  of  exact  scientific  inquiry. 
Scientific  experiment  will  never  be  able  to  show  even  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  matter  and  mind,  much 
less  give  us  the  exact  figures  of  the  assumed  transformation 
of  the  physical  force  into  mental  force.  The  true  limitations 
of  Science  in  this  direction  are  most  lucidly  stated  by  Tyn¬ 
dall  :  “But  the  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the 
corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted 
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that  a  definite  thought  and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the 
brain  occur  simultaneously  ;  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual 
organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
wTould  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know 
why.  Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened, 
and  illuminated  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  mol¬ 
ecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  following  all  their 
motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  discharges,  if 
such  there  be  ;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem,  ‘How  are  these 
physical  processes  connected  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  V 
The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still 
remain  intellectually  impassable.  Let  the  consciousness  of 
love ,  for  example,  be  associated  with  a  right-handed  spiral 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  the  consciousness 
of  hate  with  a  left-handed  spiral  motion.  We  should  then 
know  when  we  love  that  the  motion  is  in  one  direction,  and 
when  we  hate  the  motion  is  in  the  other ;  but  the  ‘why  V 
would  remain  as  unanswerable  as  before.”* 

This  so-called  theory  of  the  “Correlation  of  the  Physical 
and  Mental  Forces,”  however,  has  also  a  scientific  core.  We 
have  learned  much  in  late  years  of  the  physical  changes  and 
workings  of  the  brain,  which  accompany  manifestations  of 
mental  force.  Here  is  a  very  fruitful  field,  and  one  almost 
untrodden,  opening  up  before  the  Physiologist.  The  study 
of  healthy  and  morbid  brain  action,  physically  and  mentally 
considered,  will  undoubtedly  show  us  much  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two.  We  may  find  certain  physical  changes 
the  invarible  accompaniments  of  certain  mental  manifesta¬ 
tions,  but  that  does  not  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  connection.  True  Science  will  not  therefore  affirm  any¬ 
thing  with  regard  to  this  connection  that  can  be  called  ma¬ 
terialistic.  We  may  accept  the  expression  “Ohne  Phosphor 
Kein  gedanke”  literally  taken,  but  need  not  conclude  with 
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Dr.  Buchner  that  thinking  is  one  of  the  properties  of  Phos¬ 
phorus  or  any  of  its  compounds. 

There  are  two  scientific  hypotheses  yet  remaining,  that 
have  excited  considerable  discussion,  and  the  tendencies  of 
which  are  called  into  question,  and  with  some  reason. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  discussion  that  has  been  going  on, 
chiefly  in  England,  within  the  last  few  years  as  to  the  posi- 
bility  of  what  is  called  “Spontaneous  Generation.”  From 
experiments  made  by  Pasteur,  in  France,  and  repeated  and 
greatly  multiplied  by  Dr.  Bastian,  in  England,  some  have 
concluded  that  certain  ammoniacal  solutions  and  certain  liquid 
infusions  of  vegetables,  when  kept  in  hermetically  sealed 
flasks  in  warm  places  for  a  length  of  time,  do  generate  ah  novo 
low  forms  of  animal  organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  equally 
able  and  careful  experimenters,  such  as  Prof.  Huxley  and  Dr. 
Lionel  Beale,  on  repeating  the  experiments,  under  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  announce  that  there  is  no  life 
thus  generated.  When  we  consider  the  experimental  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  case,  such  as  freeing  the  solutions  from  previ¬ 
ously  existing  germs,  and  purifying  absolutely  the  air  ad¬ 
mitted  on  opening  the  flasks,  and  then  the  care  necessary  in 
the  microscopical  examination,  we  can  readily  see  how  it  is 
difficult  to  reach  any  absolute  results.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
until  scientific  men  themselves  can  reach  some  agreement  on 
the  results,  it  is  not  accepted  Science,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  assummed  tendencies.  When  once  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  experimental  fact,  a  thing  which  does  not  at 
present  seem  at  all  likely  to  happen  soon,  we  can  examine  and 
see  if  it  really  has  the  tendency  so  generally  ascribed  to  it. 
The  other  hypothesis  alluded  to  is  the  question  of  the  “An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man.”  This  discussion  is  of  considerably  older 
date  than  the  one  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  before  the 
scientific  world  prominently  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Engis  Skull  in  1833,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  Sir  Chas.  LyelPs  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
some  seven  years  ago,  has  been  made  familiar  to  general  read¬ 
ers.  All  the  evidence  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  various 
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Bources,  from  the  bone-caves  of  Europe,  from  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings,  and  from  the  flint  implements  found  with  fossil 
animal  remains,  has  been  gathered  there  and  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  geologists. 
And,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  world  upon  it? 
Why,  some  of  then  are  ready  to  admit  that  these  facts  give 
promise  of  conclusive  proofs  in  the  future  that  man  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  certain  fossil  species,  and  consequently  of 
much  greater  age  than  is  generally  supposed ;  others  again, 
and  I  may  say  the  greater  majority,  do  not  think  that  they 
have  even  that  weight.  As  to  the  idea,  however,  of  the 
geological  antiquity  of  man  being  a  theory  in  science,  it  is 
never  even  hinted  at,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  by  the  non- 
scientific.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  himself  is  too  much  of  a  scientific 
man  to  do  more  than  merely  state  the  facts  and  ask  careful 
attention  to  them.  He  nowhere  claims  that  they  prove  any¬ 
thing.  In  all  human  probability  the  time  is  far  distant,  will 
most  likely  never  come,  when  this  discussion  can  claim  to  in¬ 
volve  anything  more  than  surmise.  When  it  does,  we  can 
examine  the  conclusions  flowing  from  it.  At  present  any 
such  discussions  are  simply  gratuitous. 

Having  considered  the  question  as  to  what  Modern  Science 
is,  so  far  from  the  negative  side,  let  us  answ7er  it  more  posh 
tively.  And  here  we  can  be  more  brief,  as  it  is  chiefly  the 
pseudo  or  extra-scientific  theories  that  are  open  to  criticism. 

What  then  does  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Modern 
Science?  We  read  in  the  oldest  of  books,  that  “God  saw  all 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good/"7  It  is  the 
body  of  things  thus  described,  that  Science  offers  to  the  study 
of  man.  It  is  the  inner  works  of  the  Universe,  which  Science 
reverently  uncovers,  and  invites  us  all  to  the  study  of*  .But 
how  are  we  to  study  the  wonderful  things  opened  before  us  ? 
The  ancients,  with  their  wonderful  acuteness  of  reasonings 
made  little  headway,  and  could  found  no  well-established 
Sciences,  because  they  started  with  theory,  and  not  with  ex¬ 
periment.  Modern  Science,  on  the  contrary,  taking  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  as  her  rule  of  working,  has  observed  fact  af¬ 
ter  fact ;  has  then  found  the  relations  pervading  them,  or,  as 
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we  express  it,  the  laws  of  these  phenomena ;  has  then  group¬ 
ed  these  laws  according  to  their  subject-matter  ;  and  has  thus 
built  up,  stone  by  stone,  the  great  edifice  of  the  Modern  Phys¬ 
ical  Sciences.  But  it  is  only,  as  she  is  true  to  her  method  of 
observing  and  co-ordinating  facts,  that  she  is  true  Science. 
As  Parke  Godwin  well  expresses  this :  “Science  is  exact,  and 
certain,  and  authoritative,  because  dealing  with  facts  and  the 
systematic  co-ordination  of  facts  only ;  she  does  not  wander 
away  into  the  void  inane.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  primal  origin,  or  of  ultimate  destinies ;  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unimportant  questions  or  insoluble ;  but  be¬ 
cause  they  transcend  her  instruments  and  her  methods.”* 

The  student  of  science  should  always  remember  the  words 
of  the  founder  of  the  Inductive  System :  “Man,  who  is  the 
servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no 
farther  than  he  has,  either  in  operation,  or  in  contemplation, 
observed  of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.”  But,  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  these  as  the  maxims  of  the  true  scientific  man,  we 
must  not  consider  that  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  all  privilege  of 
theorizing.  His  mass  of  facts  and  observations,  could  never 
be  co-ordinated  into  laws,  and  his  science  could  never  be  built 
up,  except  by  the  use  of  what  Tyndall  calls  “the  Scientific 
Imagination,”  that  is,  an  imagination  held  strictly  in  check, 
and  dealing  in  no  images,  except  those  derived  from  and  re¬ 
lated  to  observed  phenomena.  Imagination  in  this  sense 
means  no  riotous  indulgence  in  images  having  no  connection 
and  brought  together  entirely  at  random.  They  must  be 
logically  connected  and  directly  dedueible  from  each  other. 

With  these  general  ideas  carefully  kept  before  us,  it  is  not 
hard  to  pick  out  true  scientific  theories  and  beliefs  from  the 
mass  of  vague  and  illogical  hypotheses  claiming  the  name  of 
science,  that  meet  us  on  all  sides.  We  need  only  allude  to 
several  examples  in  the  more  prominent  branches  of  Science, 
and  will  attempt  no  argument  as  to  their  complete  freedom 
from  any  questionable  tendencies. 

In  Physics,  perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  work  done  in  the 
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last  twenty-five  years,  is  the  establishment  as  a  law,  of  what 
is  called  the  “Correlation  and  Conservation  of  the  Physical 
Forces,5'"  a  principle  which  Faraday  well  termed  “the  highest 
law  in  physical  science  which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  per¬ 
ceive.5’  The  revolution  in  the  old  notions  of  “caloric,"  and 
so  forth,  which  its  acceptance  among  scientific  men  necessita¬ 
ted,  has  been  sweeping,  and  its  adoption  has  simplified  the 
whole  body  of  physical  theories.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  ea^ra-scientific  extension  sought  to  be  given  to  it.  The 
la-w,  however,  as  a  purely  physical  one,  gives  cause  for  no 
such  discussions. 

In  Chemistry,  we  have  had,  in  the  last  twenty -five  years, 
an  entirely  new  aspect  put  upon  the  science,  by  the  -wonder¬ 
ful  extension  given  to  Organic  Chemistry  and  the  synthesis  of 
compounds,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  life  only.  Chemists 
have  built  up  artificially  hundreds  of  compounds,  identical 
with  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  as  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  has  thus 
disappeared,  a  new  one  wras  distinctly  made  out  as  existing 
between  organic  compounds  and  organized  substances.  The 
simple  cell,  the  germ  of  animal  as  well  vegetable  life,  has 
never  been  made  in  the  Laboratory,  and  most  probably  never 
will.  Organic  Chemistry  itself,  however,  neither  in  its  theor- 
etical  aspect,  nor  in  its  magnificent  applications  in  the  arts, 
has  any  questionable  tendencies. 

In  Astronomy,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  an  immense 
stride  forward  has  been  taken,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
Spectrum  Analysis.  With  the  results  in  this  new  department 
of  research  even  the  most  general  reader  has  been  made  famil- 
iar.  Here,  too,  we  search  in  vain  for  any  objectionable  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  grand  discoveries  made  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  The  Jusuit  Father, 
Secchi,  vies  wfith  astronomers  of  other  beliefs  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
powerful  method  of  research. 

We  might  extend  this  survey  into  the  bounds  of  the  other 
sciences,  and  consider  the  latest  results  in  geology,  in  botqny, 
and  in  zoology,  and  find  everywhere,  that  when  w’e  limit  our 
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examination  to  purely  experimental  results  and  theories,  di¬ 
rectly  and  logically  deducible  therefrom,  there  is  no  real  ten¬ 
dency  towards  what  we  call  “materialism.”  On  the  contrary, 
we  confidently  believe  that  these  latest  discoveries  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sciences,  when  carefully  examined  and  rightly  appre¬ 
ciated,  will  only  strengthen  and  confirm  us  in  our  belief  in 
an  all-wise  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

It  is  but  fair,  now,  that,  having  asked  the  question  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  true  science,  we  ask  whether  the  ex¬ 
pression  “Materialism”  has  any  definite  and  fixed  meaning  to 
be  given  to  it.  I  think  we  will  find  on  examination,  that  ma¬ 
terialism  is  a  term  very  loosely  used,  comprehending  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  For,  as 
there  is  a  considerable  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  word  science,  so 
there  is  great  latitude  in  the  conceptions  of  what  is  material¬ 
istic.  Religious  beliefs  have  varied  greatly  in  different  ages, 
and,  even  in  the  same  age,  among  the  contemporary  sects  and 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  With  these  divisions  and 
the  consequent  difference  in  stand-point  from  which  the  term 
materialism  is  applied,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present. 
We  wish  merely  by  these  allusions  to  illustrate  the  statement 
we  made  as  to  the  varying  conceptions  of  what  constitutes 
“Materialism.” 

Again,  just  as  our  scientific  theories  only  gain  general  re¬ 
cognition  as  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  discussion, 
so  our  conceptions  of  their  tendencies  may  change  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  What  we  call  Materialism  at  one  time,  we 
may  acquit  from  that  charge,  when  we  have  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  it  and  its  connection,  either  real  or  supposed,  with  our 
religious  beliefs.  The  conflict  may  only  have  been  apparent, 
and  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  whole  subject  may  recon¬ 
cile  us  perfectly  to  the  new  views  of  things. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Galileo  and  his  so-called  heretical  beliefs.  The 
Church,  which  condemned  him,  condemns  the  whole  of  our 
modern  civilization  and  progress  as  “materialistic.”  We 
therefore  pass  on  to  cases  more  to  our  present  point.  New¬ 
ton’s  great  discovery  of  gravitation  was  opposed  at  first  by 
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Leibnitz,  on  exactly  this  ground  of  materialistic  tendency. 
But,  in  more  recent  times,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  a  scientific  the¬ 
ory.  When  geologists*  giving  up  the  old  catastrophe  theor¬ 
ies  of  the  changes  in  the  earth’s  crust,  began  to  consider  the 
upheavals  and  depressions  in  strata  as  the  result  of  slow  and 
long-continued  movements,  taking  as  their  reason  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  same  actions  going  on  at  the  present  day,  the 
theologians  generally  stood  aghast.  They  could  not  but  see 
that  more  than  the  six  thousand  years  of  scripture  history 
were  needed  for  such  changes,  and  they  spoke  in  no  measured 
terms  of  the  “materialistic”  and  “infidel”  tendencies  of  such 
geology.  Gradually,  as  the  geologists  remained  firm  in  their 
theories,  and  began  to  accumulate  proofs,  attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  the  geological  story  with  the  Mosaic  record. 
Buckland  and  Chalmers,  Hitchcock  and  Hugh  Miller,  all 
wrote  to  this  end,  and  these  works  were  soon  accepted  by  the 
former  opponents  of  these  theories,  and  now  the  wonder  is 
that  there  ever  should  have  been  any  serious  conflict,  or  need 
of  theories  of  reconciliation;  for  theologians  have  ceased  to 
consider  Genesis  as  teaching  geological  theories  of  any  kind. 
They  are  now  as  ready  to  grant  a  million  years  to  the  geolo¬ 
gists,  for  their  geological  periods,  as  a  thousand.  Says  Dr. 
McCosh,  in  his  late  work  on  “Christianity  and  Positivism:” 
“It  is  a  humiliating  but  instructive  fact,  that  many  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  physical  science  have  in  the  first  instance  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  atheistic,  because  they  were  not  conformable  to 
the  opinions,  which  religious  men  had  been  led  to  entertain, 
not  of  God,  but  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  *  * 

All  this  shows,  that  religious  men,  as  religious  men,  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  for  us  the  truths  of  science.”* 

We  may  therefore  safely  take  the  jDOsition,  that,  if  science 
is  true  to  her  methods,  and  builds  up  her  theories  purely  on 
facts  and  experimental  proofs,  she  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
cry  of  “materialistic  tendencies.”  She  can  afford  to  wait, 
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and  leave  the  results  to  the  test  of  time  and  discussion,  know¬ 
ing  that  whatever  truth  she  has  in  her  theories  is  but  the  re¬ 
flection  of  God  in  Nature,  and  that  He  is  as  certainly  there 
as  He  is  in  Revelation.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  words  of  the 
great  Bacon,  to  whom  science  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  her 
methods :  “Let  no  man  out  of  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety, 
or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man 
can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied,  in  the  book  of  God’s 
word,  or  the  book  of  God’s  work — divinity  or  philosophy — 
but  let  men  rather  endeavor  an  endless  progress  or  proficiency 
in  both.” 


- «♦* - 
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ARTICLE  Y. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  PULPITS  * 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  President, — Dr.  Adams,  in  his  admirable  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  made  touching  allusion  to  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  among  those  who  expected 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  but  who  have 
recently  been  transferred  by  God  to  “the  General  Assembly 
and  Church  of  the  First-born,  written  in  Heaven.”  Called 
by  the  Committee  to  occupy  his  place  on  the  programme,  I 
deem  it  an  appropriate  and  agreeable  duty,  before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  to  pay  a  brief 
tribute  to  his  memory,  as  an  able  advocate  of  Christian  union, 
and  as  one  of  the  originators  and  supporters  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Alliance. 

Dr.  Schmucker  commenced  the  study  of  the  subject  of 
Christian  union  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  matured 
results  of  these  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  his  “Fra¬ 
ternal  Appeal”  to  the  American  churches,  which  was  first 

*This  was  one  of  the  addresses  delivered,  by  appointment,  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October,  1873,  and  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  to  be  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
containing  the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  that  convention. 
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published  in  1838,  and  subsequently  passed  through  several 
editions  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form.  It  was  extensively 
circulated  in  England  and  America,  awakened  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  received  favorable  notice  from  the  religious 
press,  and  numerous  testimonials  from  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  divines  of  the  different  Protestant  denominations. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  “Appeal”  of  Dr.  Schmucker 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1846.  He  was  present  at 
its  first  meeting,  and  was  even  then  designated  as  “the  father 
of  the  Alliance”  by  Dr.  King,  of  Ireland,  in  a  public  address 
delivered  in  London  at  that  time.  It  was  he  also  who  moved 
already,  at  that  first  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  that  its  second 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Kew  York ;  and  although  his  mo¬ 
tion  was  not  adopted  at  that  time,  nevertheless  it  was  carried 
out  practically  twenty-seven  years  later,  as  the  present  sixth 
Conference  of  the  Alliance  here  happily  attests. 

Dr.  Schmucker  took  special  interest  in  the  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tian  union,  and  labored  for  its  promotion,  through  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  ministerial 
and  professional  life.  As  he  approached  the  portals  of  eter¬ 
nity  during  his  declining  years,  his  mind  and  heart  were 
more  and  more  absorbed  by  it,  and  he  prepared  a  Plan  for  the 
Confederation  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  an  Evangel- 
ical  Alliance  of  the  entire  Christian  world.  This  plan  was 
published,  and  favorably  noticed  by  a  number  of  religious 
journals  of  different  denominations  in  this  country  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  copy  of  it  has  been  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Alliance  for  their  consideration.  He  looked 
forward  to  this  meeting  with  ardent  solicitude,  and  expected 
to  be  present  to  submit  his  Plan  of  Confederation  before  the 
Alliance  in  person. 

The  last  letter  I  received  from  him  had  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Christian  union,  and  contained  a  request  that  the 
speaker  should  in  his  absence  take  charge  of  his  plan  for  the 
confederation  of  the  churches  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and 
present  it  for  consideration  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  But  God,  in  his  all-wise 
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providence,  so  ordered  that  his  strong  desire  to  take  part  in 
this  Conference  could  not  be  gratified.  On  the  26th  of  J uly 
last,  after  entertaining  friends  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  heart  disease,  and  before  midnight 
died,  in  the  conscious  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.  His 
last  words  were,  “I  have  lived  and  am  dying  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus.” 

With  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  theme  assigned  me  by  your 
Committee :  Interchange  of  Pulpits, 

Interchange  of  pulpits  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the 
original  appointment  of  the  ministry,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Jesus  Christ  himself  instituted  the 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  originally  appointed 
twelve  apostles,  and  invested  them  with  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  and  functions.  The  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  upon  them  constituted  them  apostles  in  the  specific 
sense the  ordinary  functions  constituted  them  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  general  sense.  As  apostles,  they  received 
their  appointments  directly  from  Christ,  were  endowed  with 
inspiration,  made  the  medium  of  divine  revelation,  clothed 
with  miraculous  power,  commissioned  to  bear  witness  of  his 
personal  ministry,  and  especially  of  his  resurrection,  and  were 
empowered  to  organize  churches  among  all  nations.' 

As  ministers,  they  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  in  all  the  world,  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments  according  to  the  Scriptures,  to  exercise  governing  and 
disciplinary  powers,  to  confer  the  same  prerogatives  upon  their 
successors  through  ordination,  and  thus  to  transmit  the  min¬ 
isterial  office  to  the  end  of  time.  As  apostles,  their  field  of 
labor  was  the  world  into  which  they  went,  bearing  witness  for 
Christ,  organizing  churches,  ordaining  ministers,  and  exer¬ 
cising  special  supervision  over  both  pastors  and  congregations. 

In  this  manner  congregations  were  organized,  which,  in 
their  individuality,  constituted  the  Church  Local  or  Particu¬ 
lar;  and  as  parts  of  a  general  spiritual  organism,  constituted 
the  Church  Universal,  In  like  manner,  ministers  were  called, 
ordained,  and  settled  as  pastors  over  these  local  churches. 
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Thus  believers  became  members,  and  their  overseers  or  bish¬ 
ops  became  pastors  of  the  Church  Particular,  and  thereby 
also  of  the  Church  Universal,  just  as,  by  our  national  consti¬ 
tution,  persons  who  become  citizens  of  any  one  State  thereby 
also  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

And  while  order  requires  that  certain  prerogatives  belong¬ 
ing  to  members  and  pastors  should  be  limited  in  their  exer¬ 
cise  to  the  Church  Particular,  yet  the  profounder  and  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  an  all- 
embracing  spiritual  organism,  demands  that  some  other  priv¬ 
ileges  pertaining  to  the  Church  Universal  may  also  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  both  members  and  pastors,  in  exceptional  cases,  by 
mutual  consent.  To  this  class  of  privileges,  sacramental  fel¬ 
lowship  among  members,  and  interchange  of  pulpits  among 
pastors,  rightfully  belong. 

These  formative  principles  here  briefly  stated  are  ‘contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  were  practically  developed  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  primitive  Chhureh,  whose  members  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  believed  in  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  in  Tvhich  they  were  invested,  both 
as  members  and  ministers,  with  the  privilege  of  sacramental 
and  pulpit  fellowship.  But  in  the  ongoing  of  Providence, 
the  primitive  Church  was  inoculated  with  error,  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Romish  hiearchy.  This  made  a  reformation 
indispensable.  The  occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  the  rise 
of  Protestantism,  whose  development  eventually  culminated 
in  the  organization  of  the  different  orthodox  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations,  among  which  an  interchange  of  pulpits  ought 
to  be  practiced,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  can  not,  however,  be  inaugurated 
and  regulated  by  canon  laws.  As  Protestants  are  not  united 
in  one  external  organization,  there  is  no  general  ecclesiastical 
body  which  is  authorized  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Inter¬ 
change  of  pulpits  must,  therefore,  be  remanded  to  the  sphere 
of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  be  regulated  by  the  pastors  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  according  to  local  circumstan¬ 
ces,  congregational  relations,  pastoral  preferences,  and  ecclesi- 
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astical  affinities.  While,  therefore,  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
can  not  legitimately  authorize  the  pastors  of  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  represented  in  it  to  interchange  pulpits,  or  pre¬ 
scribe  when  and  where  and  how  often  exchanges  shall  take 
place,  yet  in  our  judgment  it  may  approve  or  recommend 
such  interchanges  wherever  ecclesiastical  canons  and  laws  of 
State  will  allow.  And  we  hope  that  through  the  influence 
of  this  Alliance  all  such  obstructions  will  eventually  be  re¬ 
moved. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  ought  to  be  restricted  to  Protest¬ 
ants.  The  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  “Mother  of  Abomina¬ 
tions,”  invented  traditions,  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  per¬ 
verted  the  sacraments,  usurped  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  led  the  people  astray  ;  and  when  rebuked,  refused  to  re¬ 
nounce  its  errors  and  correct  its  abuses,  and  hence  the  Pro¬ 
testants  heeded  the  call  of  God  addressed  to  them :  “Come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate.”  They  according¬ 
ly  organized  their  respective  denominations.  The  errors  and 
abuses  protested  against  were  subsequently  authoratively 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  are  held  and  promul¬ 
gated  to  this  day.  As,  therefore,  the  Canons  of  Trent  remain 
in  full  force,  the  Protest  of  Speyer  must  remain  in  full  force 
also.  Fidelity  to  the  truth  of  God  required  the  entire  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Protestants  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  consis¬ 
tency  demands  that  there  be  no  interchange  of  pulpits  with 
the  priests  and  prelates  of  that  corrupt  Church. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  should  also  be  restricted  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  orthodox  denominations.  Under  the  deterioration 
of  the  human  reason  consequent  upon  the  fall,  there  arose  in 
Apostolic  times  false  prophets,  who  erred  concerning  the  faith, 
preached  another  gospel,  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them, 
and  brought  in  damnable  heresies.  Christ  called  these 
“wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,”  and  warned  his  disciples  against 
them  ;  and,  as  the  apostles  forbade  the  churches  from  receiv¬ 
ing  them  and  their  pastors  from  bidding  them  God-speed, 
the  moral  force  of  these  warnings  and  injunctions  requires 
that  the  pastors  of  orthodox  denominations  should  refuse  an 
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interchange  of  pulpits  with  modern  errorists  who  deny  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  system  of  evangelical  truth. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  in  the  Christian  Church  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  service  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The  prerogative  of  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures  and  preaching  to  the  people 
was  not  restricted,  but  was  extended  by  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  to  any  member  of  it  or  to  any  stranger  who  might 
be  present,  as  well  as  to  the  “angel5'  who  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  religious  service.  When  Christ 
entered  the  synagogue  at  Xazareth,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias  was  handed  to  him,  and 
he  read  and  expounded  the  lesson  for  the  day.  But  wheu 
Jesus  was  present  in  a  synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber,  he  preached  to  the  people  instead  of  the  “angel55  or  preach¬ 
er,  after  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  When 
Paul  and  his  companions  were  at  Antioch,  in  Pisida,  they 
went  to  the  synagogue  and  sat  down.  After  the  reading  of 
the  Law  of  the  Prophets,  the  rulers  sent  a  messenger  to  them, 
saying,  “Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhorta¬ 
tion  for  the  people,  say  on.55  And  in  accordance  with  this 
invitation,  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  to  those  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  or  officiated  in  the  place  of  the  angel  or  preacher  of  the 
synagogue.  If,  now,  the  privilege  of  exhorting  or  preaching 
in  the  place  of  the  angel  was  conferred  upon  any  member  or 
stranger  present,  much  more  would  this  privilege  be  extended 
by  one  angel  of  the  synagogue  to  another.  And  as  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  were  called  angels,  in 
all  probability  because  of  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  these  offices,  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  interchange  of  pulpits  among  the  angels  of  the  Sew 
Testament  churches  was  at  least  foreshadowed  by  the  custom 
prevailing  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  service. 

The  propriety  of  interchange  of  pulpits  is  enforced  by 
apostolic  authority  and  example.  The  apostles  organized 
churches  in  different  localities,  ordained  elders  or  bishops, 
and  recommended  them  as  pastors  to  their  members.  They 
also  chose  ministers  or  evangelists  whom  they  employed  as 
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their  assistants,  sending  them  forth  to  promulgate  the  Gospel 
in  destitute  regions,  to  visit  and  edify  the  churches  and  en¬ 
courage  their  pastors.  The  presbyters  or  bishops  were  pastors 
of  the  different  churches  in  the  same  city,  and  doubtless  re¬ 
cognized  each  other  as  such,  and  officiated  for  each  other  as 
occasion  called  for  it.  The  evangelists,  like  the  apostles,  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  wherever  they  came 
they  were  acknowledged  as  the  accredited  messengers  of  the 
apostles  by  the  pastors  of  the  local  churches,  in  whose  stead 
they  preached  the  Gospel  during  their  sojourn  among  them. 
The  interchange  of  pulpits  on  the  part  of  the  pastors  of  or¬ 
thodox  Protestant  congregations  in  the  same  localities,  or 
when  they  visit  other  congregations  in  other  countries  as  tem¬ 
porary  evangelists,  has  doubtless  the  sanction  of  Apostolic 
authority  and  example. 

The  propriety  of  the  interchange  of  pulpits  is  sustained  by 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  In  the  primitive  ages 
the  unity  of  the  Church  was  exemplified  by  altar  fellowship 
among  its  members  and  pulpit  fellowship  among  its  pastors. 
Any  minister  in  one  part  of  the  Church  was  recognized  as 
such  in  every  other,  and,  if  present  at  public  worship,  was 
ordinarily  invited  to  take  part  in  conducting  the  services. 
This  privilege  having  been  abused,  regulations  were  made  by 
the  church  councils  to  guard  against  the  reception  of  impos¬ 
tors.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  requires 
that  no  strange  minister  should  be  received  without  letters  of 
recommendation  ;  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  adopted  in  the 
year  A.  D.  868  a  similar  regulation. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  is  demanded  by  a  consistent  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  Protestantism 
was  not  a  new  creation.  It  did  not  originate  new  ecclesias¬ 
tical  forces,  but  it  discovered  the  formative  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  embodied  them  in  the  organization  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church.  At  first  Luther  aimed  at  the  reform  of  the 
Pomish  Church  and  opposed  separation  from  her.  For  while 
he  saw  “that  every  thing  was  in  a  wretched  state  there,”  he 
did  not  regard  that  as  a  sufficient  “reason  for  separation,”  nor 
separation  as  the  best  means  of  making  it  better.  “There  is 
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no  sin,  no  evil,”  said  he,  “that  should  destroy  charity  or  break 
the  bond  of  union.  We  must  not  desert  God  on  account  of 
the  devil.”  But  the  Papal  bull  of  excommunication  eventu¬ 
ally  taught  him  the  hopelessness  of  reforming  the  Church  of 
Pome,  and  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  reorganization. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  he  did  not  originate  a 
new  sect,  having  no  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  past, 
but  he  reorganized  and  revived  the  primitive  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  Apostolic  principles,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Papal  hierarchy. 

Adopting  the  ecumenical  creeds,  the  Reformers  confessed 
their  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  which  consists  of  the  assembly  of  all  believers 
among  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  the 
sacraments  are  administered  in  accordance  therewith  by  the 
ministers  ordained  according  to  the  divine  appointment. 
They  maintained  the  universality  of  the  priesthood  of  believ¬ 
ers  as  the  Scriptural  basis  for  the  particular  priesthood  of  the 
ministry,  not  as  an  indelible  order  of  ecclesiastics  as  held  by 
Pome,  but  as  an  office  of  service  in  the  Church,  transmitted 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  according 
to  Apostolic  example.  Congregations  of  believers  were  thus 
organized  and  pastors  settled  over  them  in  various  localities 
and  different  lands.  Externally  separated,  they  appear  as  the 
Church  Particular  ;  but  internally  bound  by  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  they  constitute  the  Church  Catholic.  And  this  unity 
did  not  consist  in  absolute  uniformity  in  doctrine,  worship, 
government,  and  usage,  but  in  agreement  in  the  reception  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

These  ecclesiastical  principles  the  Swiss  as  well  as  the  Sax¬ 
on  Reformers  promulgated  at  first  independently,  and  their 
representatives,  Zwmgli  and  (Ecolampadius,  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  formally  adopted  them  at  the  Marburg  Confer¬ 
ence,  October  4,  1529,  the  363d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
whose  articles,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  occurs  this 
very  day.  They  were  re-affirmed  in  their  colloquies  and  con¬ 
ferences,  confessed  in  their  creeds  and  concordats,  and  author- 
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itatively  declared  in  formal  treaties.  And  while  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Reformers,  under  the  pressure  of  peculiar 
circumstances  and  temptations,  sometimes  acted  inconsistent¬ 
ly  with  the  catholic  principles  adopted  by  them,  nevertheless 
were  they  not  thereby  repealed,  but  remained  in  full  force. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  some  Protestants  have  infringed 
upon  them  by  unduly  magnifying  their  denominational  pecu¬ 
liarities  ;  but  while  such  an  acknowledgment  reveals  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  man  and  the  tendency  to  sectarian  exclusiveness,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  force  of  the  historic  testimony  to  Pro¬ 
testant  unity  and  catholicity. 

Dr.  Dorner,  in  his  ‘‘History  of  the  Development  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Theology,”  testifies  that  he  wrote  it  to  show  that, 
“under  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Evangelical  Catholicity, 
in  spite  of  the  variety  of  nationalities,  as  well  as  the  mani¬ 
fold  conformations  of  Evangelical  Protestant  Christianity 
among  those  peoples  which  have  appropriated  the  blessings 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century — in  spite  of  the 
divisions  in  language,  usages,  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  its 
destiny,  Evangelical  Protestant  Christendom  forms  a  unity.” 
In  corroboration  of  this  testimony,  another  distinguished 
witness,  Merle  d’Aubign£,  says  :  “The  catholicity  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  is  a  noble  feature  in  its  character.  The  Germans 
pass  into  Switzerland ;  the  French  into  Germany;  in  later 
times  men  from  England  and  Scotland  pass  over  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  doctors  from  the  Continent  into  Great  Britain. 
The  Reformers  in  the  different  countries  spring  up  almost 
independently  of  each  other,  but  no  sooner  are  they  born 
than  they  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship.  There  is  among 
them  one  sole  faith,  one  spirit,  one  Lord.  It  has  been  an 
error,  in  our  opinion,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
for  a  single  country.  The  work  is  one,  and  from  their  very 
origin  the  Protestant  churches  form  ‘a  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together.’  ” 

In  other  words,  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  together  with  the  parity  and  validity  of  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  her  ministry,  were  acknowledged  as  the  cardinal 
ecclesiastical  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  interchange 
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of  pulpits  was  practiced  as  occasion  presented  itself  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  rendered  it  proper  and  beneficial ;  and  the  consis¬ 
tent  development  of  the  same  principles  demands  a  free  in¬ 
terchange  of  pulpits  now. 

Such  interchange  has  been  fostered  by  the  organization  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  originated  in  the  longing  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  realization  of  “the  communion 
of  saints,”  and  is  the  expression  of  Protestant  unity  and 
catholicity.  Consistency  requires  that  the  denominations 
represented  in  it  recognize  the  Christian  character  of  their 
members,  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  their  ministers,  and  the 
validity  of  the  ordinances  administered  by  them.  The  arti¬ 
cles  of  confederation  constitute  a  bond  of  union  which  seeks 
expression  in  sacramental  fellowship  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  culminates  in  ministerial  fellowship  by  an  interchange  of 
pulpits.  What  influence  the  meetings  and  publications  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
have  had  in  fostering  interchange  of  pulpits,  we  leave  to  our 
European  brethren  to  tell  us  ;  but  we  can  assure  them  that  its 
influence  has  rendered  such  exchanges  common  in  the  United 
States.  Ministerial  exchanges  are  customary  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  and  between  the  great  majority  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  denominations,  and  the  result  proves  their  propriety  and 
usefulness. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  has  had  a  tendency  to  root  and 
ground  believers  in  the  truth,  to  confirm  their  faith,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  brotherly  love,  and  to  prepare  them  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  each  other  at  the  sacramental  board  as  “fellow-citizens 
of  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.”  It  recognizes 
the  official  standing  of  Protestant  ministers,  reveals  their 
talents,  acquirements,  and  spiritual  graces,  produces  mutual 
affection,  and  promotes  their  cordial  co-operation  in  the  com¬ 
mon  work  of  the  Lord.  It  places  essential  and  non-essential 
truths  in  their  true  relative  position,  and  is  calculated  to  cor¬ 
rect  misapprehensions  and  remove  prejudices  in  regard  to 
other  denominations,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  occasions  for, 
and  to  soften  the  asperities  of,  religious  controversy.  It  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  Scriptural  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
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office,  relations,  and  prerogatives  of  the  ministry  ;  it  is  en¬ 
forced  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  it  practically  illustrates 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  Protestantism  over  against  the 
unfounded  and  pretentious  claims  of  unity  and  catholicity 
set  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Objections  are,  of  course,  to  be  expected  against  the  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  alleged ; 

1.  That  interchange  of  pulpits  is  inconsistent  with  fidelity 
to  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus”  and  “the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.”  All  truth  has  its  source  in  Christ,  and  is  im¬ 
portant.  But  some  truths  are  more  important  than  others, 
because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  their  relative  posi¬ 
tion  and  influence  in  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  To 
this  class  belong  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  all 
of  which  are  held  by  the  orthodox  Protestant  denominations. 
To  the  discussion  of  topics  involving  these  essential  truths, 
Protestant  ministers,  by  a  kind  of  common  ecclesiastical  law, 
confine  themselves  in  exchanging  pulpits  with  each  other. 
They  furnish  a  very  wide  field  from  which  to  select  pulpit 
themes,  and  the  strongest  incentive  against  the  introduction 
of  disputed  points  on  such  occasions.  And  as  faith  cometh 
by  hearing  and  embracing  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  as  these  are  set  forth  by  Protestant  ministers  when 
officiating  for  each  other,  interchange  of  pulpits  is  consistent 
wfith  bearing  witness  “to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,”  as  well 
as  with  “earnestly  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.”' 

%.  It  is  alleged  that  interchange  of  pulpits  renders  the 
ministers  of  one  denomination  responsible  for  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  creed  of  another.  Gonfessional  obligations 
can  only  be  assumed  by  the  voluntary  subscription  of  a  creed, 
and  they  can  not  be  rightfully  imposed  by  mere  implication. 
In  this  manner  the  ministers  of  Protestant  denominations 
become  responsible  for  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  confessions,  according  to  the  import  of  the  formula  of 
subscription  assented  to  at  their  ordination.  By  an  inter¬ 
change  of  pulpits  they  merely  acknowledge  the  soundness  of 
their  several  creeds  as  regards  fundamentals,  while  by  with- 
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holding  a  formal  subscription  to  them  they  indicate  that,  in 
their  judgment,  their  respective  confessions  are,  nevertheless, 
deficient,  imperfect,  or  erroneous  in  some  of  their  doctrinal 
statements.  But  they  do  not  by  such  exchanges  in  anywise 
indorse  what  they  regard  as  error,  nor  bid  God-speed  to 
errorists. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  interchange  of  pulpits  depreciates,  if 
not  ignores,  denominational  differences.  In  consequence  of 
the  multiform  character  of  revelation,  the  perverseness  of  the 
human  reason,  the  imperfection  of  man’s  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  diversified  influences  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
his  religious  training,  the  attainment  of  absolute  agreement 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  found  impos¬ 
sible,  and  doctrinal  differences  have  accordingly  arisen  among 
Protestants.  These  differences  have  been  regarded  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  justify  them  in  organizing  their  respec¬ 
tive  denominations.  JS’ow,  interchange  of  pulpits  recognizes 
the  existence  of  these  differences  as  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  Ecclesiastical 
instinct,  Christian  courtesy,  as  well  as  Scripture  injunction, 
prevent  their  discussion  while  occupying  each  other’s  pulpits. 
They  are  neither  ignored  nor  thrust  forward  ;  they  are  neither 
depreciated  nor  exalted  ;  they  are  simply  let  alone.  Protest¬ 
ant  ministers  may,  consequently,  justify  the  origination  of 
their  respective  denominations  in  their  organizations,  and  re¬ 
gard  their  peculiarities  as  sufficiently  important  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  them.  By  interchange  of  pulpits  they  transfer  their  dif¬ 
ferences  to  the  sphere  of  non-fundamentals,  and  confess  that 
their  non-reception  does  not  destroy  the  Christian  character 
of  the  members,  the  official  standing  of  the  ministry,  nor  the 
validity  of  the  ordinances  of  their  respective  organizations. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  interchange  of  pulpits  is  calculated  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  unsettle  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  opinions.  This  objection  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that,  whenever  one  Protestant  minister  occupies  the  pulpit 
of  another,  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  assail  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  usages  of  the  denomination  to  "whose  members  he 
was  preaching,  and  to  set  forth  and  defend  those  of  his  own 
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Church.  But  as  the  Scriptures  enjoin  upon  all  ministers  to 
avoid  “doubtful  disputations’7  and  the  discussion  of  “ques¬ 
tions  which  gender  strife,”  so  glaring  an  impropriety  will 
seldom  if  ever  occur;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never 
heard  that  any  Protestant  minister  thus  abused  the  privilege 
accorded  him,  nor  that  any  members  have  thereby  been  pro¬ 
selyted  from  one  denomination  to  another. 

5.  It  is  alleged  that  the  various  Protestant  confessions  set 
forth  different  doctrinal  systems,  that  the  discourses  of  their 
ministers  are  characterized  by  their  peculiarities,  and  through 
interchange  of  pulpits  the  members  of  one  denomination  are 
necessarily  inoculated  with  what  are  regarded  as  the  errors  of 
the  others.  This  objection  sounds  specious,  but  it  neverthe¬ 
less  has  little  weight,  It  has  been  conjured  up  by  theologians 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  splitting  doctrinal  hairs,  and,  when 
practically  examined,  proves  a  mere  man  of  straw. 

The  Protestant  confessions  in  reality  set  forth  the  essential 
features  of  but  one  doctrinal  system,  and  their  differences  be¬ 
long  to  the  category  of  theological  accidents.  This  was  re¬ 
cognized  and  manifested  at  Berlin,  in  1851,  when  two  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  pastors,  professors,  and  theologians,  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  grand  divisions  of  Protestantism — Lutheran, 
Reformed,  Calvinistic,  and  Moravian — >reconfessed  the  doc¬ 
trinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  containing  the 
evangelical  system  of  Christianity.  Their  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences  are  seldom  discussed  by  Protestant  pastors  in  their  own 
pulpits  ;  and  nearly  all  the  sermons  they  preach  present  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  just  as  well  adapted  to 
edify  the  members  of  one  Protestant  denomination  as  those 
of  another.  It  is  only  on  rare  and  special  occasions,  and  by 
special  effort,  that  sermons  are  preached  by  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors  so  charged  with  the  peculiar  phases  of  their  respective 
denominations  as  to  be  clearly  apprehended  even  by  their  own 
members ;  and  should  any  one  of  them  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  preach  such  a  discourse  to  the  members  of  another  de¬ 
nomination,  when  occupying  one  of  their  pulpits,  the  result, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  obeying  the  apostolic  injunction,  “Prove  all  things: 
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hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  And  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
how  the  sermons  preached  by  Protestant  pastors,  when  ex¬ 
changing  pulpits  with  each  other,  could  infect  their  hearers 
with  heresy  and  lead  them  astray. 

Those  who  refuse  to  practice  exchange  of  pulpits,  and  iso¬ 
late  themselves  from  all  other  Christians  in  their  exclusive¬ 
ness,  unduly  magnify  their  denominational  peculiarities,  and 
give  them  an  unscriptural  position  and  influence  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  evangelical  truth.  They  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
characteristics  of  the  Church  Catholic  ;  they  practically  deny 
the  Christian  character  of  the  members,  the  official  legitima¬ 
cy  of  the  ministry,  and  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  all  other 
denominations,  and  thus  transform  a  true  denominationalism 
into  an  unjustifiable  sectarianism,  They  refuse  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  manifest  favor  with  which  God  has  crowned  the 
labors  of  the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  virtually 
reproach  Christ  for  accrediting  by  his  benediction  the  minis¬ 
try  of  such  unchurchly  sects,  without  the  pale  of  the  cove¬ 
nanted  mercies  of  God  vouchsafed  to  them  alone,  as  the  true 
Church  of  Christ. 

Let  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  realize  that  the  Church  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  as 
a  sun,  and  that  ministers  are  all  its  light-bearers ;  as  a  school, 
in  which  they  are  all  teachers  ;  as  a  household,  in  which  they 
are  all  servants  ;  as  a  fold,  in  which  they  are  all  pastors  ;  as 
a  vineyard,  in  which  they  are  all  laborers  ;  as  a  kingdom,  in 
wffiich  they  are  all  officers ;  and  as  a  great  world  field,  in 
which  they  are  all  sowers  of  the  seed  of  the  word.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  true  conception  of  the  Church  Mili¬ 
tant  is  not  that  of  a  manikin  whose  parts,  mechanically  con¬ 
nected,  form  a  body  without  organic  union  or  life,  but  of  a 
body  all  of  whose  members  are  compactly  joined  together 
and  constitute  a  living  spiritual  organism  ;  nor  is  it  that  of 
an  army  divided  into  separate  divisions,  led  by  hostile  officers 
against  each  other,  but  of  one  grand  army  marching  against 
Antichrist,  all  of  whose  divisions  with  their  leaders  are  led 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Neither 
is  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church  triumphant  that  of  a  temple 
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divided  into  separate  courts,  between  whose  worshipers  and 
ministrants  there  is  no  fellowship  ;  but  it  is  that  of  one  vast 
temple,  not  made  with  hands,  illumined  by  the  Shekinah  of 
glory,  occupied  by  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
First-born  as  worshipers,  whose  ministers  are  all  recognized 
as  alike  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God. 

Let  the  Protestant  ministry  heed  the  declaration  of  Christ, 
“One  is  your  Master,  and  ye  are  all  brethren.”  Let  them 
give  due  significance  to  the  sacerdotal  prayer  of  Jesus,  that 
they  might  all  be  one,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  redeem  it. 
Let  them  ponder  the  prophecies,  that  the  time  shall  come 
when  Zion  shall  constitute  but  one  fold,  under  one  Chief 
Shepherd,  all  whose  “watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye.”  Let 
them,  by  their  prayers  for  each  other,  their  interchange  of 
pulpits  with  each  other,  and  their  cordial  co-operation  in 
every  good  work,  aid  in  ushering  in  the  time  when  the  scrip¬ 
tural  characteristics  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  shall  be  actualized  on  earth,  and  “the  kingdoms  of 
this  world”  be  declared  by  the  Apocalyptic  angel  to  have  be¬ 
come  “the  Kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,”  and  all 
her  accredited  ministers  “kings  and  priest  unto  God.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  DUTY  OF  THE 

CITIZEN. 

By  Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes,  LL.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  a  phrase  so  frequently  used, 
and  so  vaguely,  that  it  is  important  to  understand  in  what 
sense  the  people  are  sovereign ;  for  that  they  are  so,  we  hold 
to  be  certain  truth. 

In  every  government  there  is  a  supreme  controlling  power, 
whose  mandates  must  be  obeyed.  This  is  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  ordinances  or  regulations  for  the  guidance  and  restraint 
of  those  who  compose  society.  Accordingly,  in  a  democracy, 
the  right  of  making  laws  is  in  the  people — the  whole  people. 

If  the  people  at  large  could  meet  together  and  make  their 
laws,  the  whole  people  so  assembled,  would  be  the  sovereign 
power,  and  might  not  only  by  their  consent  prescribe  rules 
for  the  community,  as  laws  for  all  to  obey,  but  appoint  the 
officers  and  agents  to  enforce  obedience  and  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  thus  prescribed.  All  the  powers  of  government 
would  be  in  their  hands  and  under  their  control.  This  was 
the  polity  of  ancient  Athens  and  the  early  Grecian  Common¬ 
wealths  ;  but  no  such  government  has  long  subsisted,  or  can 
be  permanent.  If  there  ever  was  a  state  or  community,  to 
which  that  polity  was  adapted,  it  is  San  Marino,  in  Italy,  the 
oldest  republic  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  smallest  of  states. 
Occupying  a  territory  of  twenty-two  square  miles,  with  eight 
to  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  states 
which  have  undergone  every  vicissitude,  from  unlimited  free¬ 
dom  to  the  most  galling  oppression,  it  has  preserved  its  inde¬ 
pendence  for  fifteen  centuries.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  surrounded  by  walls,  defended  by  three 
forts,  and  accessible  only  by  a  single  road.  Here,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assembling 
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all  the  adult  population,  from  a  territory  more  circumscribed 
than  one  of  our  least  townships,  to  provide  laws  and  the 
means  to  carry  them  into  execution.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
such  a  scheme  would  inevitably  result  in  failure.  A  stormy 
day  intervening,  the  demands  of  private  affairs,  sickness,  and 
a  hundred  accidents,  combined  with  the  inattention  and  neg¬ 
lect  incident  to  the  observance  of  a  general  public  duty, 
would  often  occasion  a  thin  attendance,  and  either  the  omis¬ 
sion  to  adopt  the  required  measures,  or  the  passing  of  laws, 
or  issuing  of  mandates  by  a  minority  consisting  of  those  hav¬ 
ing  only  selfish  or  sinister  purposes.  By  this  means,  a  few 
ambitious  men  would  soon  get  control  of  the  purse  and  the 
sword,  and  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  This 
inherent  tendency  of  the  scheme  of  government,  known  as  a 
simple  democracy,  has  induced  every  state,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  attempted,  to  change  it  for  a  system  of 
delegated  power ;  and  according  to  the  wisdom  and  care  with 
which  such  a  system  was  framed,  and  the  virtue  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  especially  of  their  constituency,  in  prescribing  and 
preserving  the  checks  and  limitations  of  authority,  has  been 
the  degree  of  liberty  secured  under  governments  founded  upon 
the  consent  of  the  people.  The  little  republic  of  San  Mari¬ 
no,  notwithstanding  its  size  and  compactness,  did  not  adopt 
the  plan  of  a  simple  democracy.  Its  government  consists  of 
two  presidents  chosen  every  half  year,  a  senate  of  sixty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  an  executive  council  of  twelve,  elected  by  the 
people.  Their  court  of  justice  is  supplied  by  a  foreign  judge, 
appointed  every  three  years,  and  afterwards  ineligible ;  and 
two  other  legal  functionaries,  and  two  secretaries  of  state,  are 
their  other  public  officers.  Their  military  organization  con¬ 
sists  of  eighty  men,  and  the  public  revenue  amounts  to  six 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  great  problem  in  politics  has  been  to  frame  a  govern¬ 
ment,  founded  upon  the  consent  of  all  the  people  to  be  gov¬ 
erned,  the  acts  of  which  should  be  the  emanations  of  their 
will,  and  enacted  for  their  benefit  and  welfare. 

Our  English  ancestors  made  a  brave  effort  to  solve  this 
problem,  when  the  barons  at  Kunnymede  proclaimed  in  Mag- 
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na  Cbarta  their  Bill  of  Rights,  declaring  that  no  subject 
should  be  deprived  of  his  freehold,  unless  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  elections  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  in  Parliament  should  be  free. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  was 
an  act  of  resistance,  by  the  nobility  of  England,  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Crown.  But  when  the  Crown  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  conspired  to  deprive  our  fathers,  who  had  emigrated  to 
this  continent,  of  those  liberties  which  were  established  in 
England,  they  boldly  determined  to  dissolve  their  connection, 
and  to  hold  the  English,  as  all  other  nations,  enemies  in  war, 
in  peace  friends.  Having  achieved  their  independence,  their 
first  duty  was  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves. 

For  that  purpose,  the  whole  people  in  the  several  provinces 
assembled  and  elected  the  men  of  their  choice  to  represent 
them  in  a  convention,  in  order  to  deliberate  and  conclude 
upon  a  frame  of  government,  to  consist  of  fundamental  and 
organic  laws,  for  the  organization  and  preservation  of  society. 

The  members  of  this  conventin  were  men  deeply  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  history,  and  they  succeeded  in  devising  a 
system  of  social  order  very  complete, — as  best  answering  the 
true  end  of  all  government,  which  is  a  trust  committed  by 
the  people,  for  their  own  benefit,  to  their  rulers  as  fiduciary 
agents,- — a  system  the  most  equal  and  just,  the  most  stable 
and  firm,  the  most  economical,  the  most  efficient  in  securing 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  repressing  the  turbulence  of  faction, 
while  it  insures  to  the  citizen  the  largest  liberty  consistent 
with  public  safety. 

To  explain  how  this  was  accomplished,  will  best  elucidate 
the  true  idea  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  people ;  which  is  by 
no  means  a  vague  generality,  but  a  substantial  truth,  involv¬ 
ing  the  great  fact  that  every  citizen  is  really  and  essentially 
a  member  of  the  government. 

Let  it  be  ever  remembered,  that  anterior  to  the  organiza- 
tion  of  government,  are  the  people,  on  whose  consent  it  is 
founded.  The  constitution  begins  with  the  announcement  of 
this  grand  truth :  We  the  People  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
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blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity.  To  attain 
these  objects,  the  government  is  framed  with  three  co-ordi¬ 
nate  departments,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
each  having  its  separate  and  well-defined  province  ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  laws,  which  is  that  of  the  legislature ;  to 
expound  those  laws,  that  of  the  courts  of  justice;  and  that 
of  the  executive,  to  superintend  their  execution.  But  as  in 
constructing  the  government,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  that 
the  several  departments  should  be  supplied  with  properly  qual¬ 
ified  agents,  and  that  those  agents  should  regularly  perform 
their  functions,  it  was  requisite  from  time  to  time  to  choose 
or  select  them  from  the  body  of  the  people.  Without  this 
provision,  the  constitution  would  have  been  a  caput  mortuum , 
a  mere  machine  without  the  motive  power.  Such  a  provision 
was  obviously  essential  as  a  vital  part  or  member  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  prescribing  the  duty  and  mode  of  electing,  at  stated 
periods,  suitable  persons  to  execute  the  power  devolved  upon 
the  other  departments ;  and  the  convention  therefore,  as  an 
essential  feature  of  the  organic  law,  established  an  electoral 
body,  consisting  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards.  As  electors,  the  citizens  qualified  to 
vote  constitute  an  efficient  and  essential  portion  of  the  actual 
government,  necessary  not  only  to  give  it  life  and  action,  but 
to  continue  its  existence.  Periodically  they  are  required  by 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  to  determine  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  various  members  of  the  co-ordinate  departments, 
and  of  other  subordinate  agencies,  by  which  the  government 
is  conducted.  All  the  functionaries  and  agents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  their  rulers,  in  short,  are  of  their  choice.  Every  citi¬ 
zen,  by  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  as  a  voter,  constantly 
participates  in  conferring  power  upon  those  who  wield  the 
public  authority,  and  by  this  action  becomes  an  essential 
member  of  the  government  itself.  He  is  subject  to  the  laws, 
but  so  are  his  rulers — the  legislators  who  make,  the  judges 
who  expound  them,  and  the  executive  who  sees  that  they  are 
enforced.  And  if  these  be  indispensable  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  government,  not  less  so  are  the  members  of  that  body  to 
whose  action  they  owe  their  political  being. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  our  government  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  the  electors  and  the  elected  ;  the  constituency 
and  their  representatives — each  division  having  its  proper 
authority  and  functions,  derived  from  the  people  and  pre¬ 
cisely  defined  in  the  constitution ;  the  people,  meanwhile,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  a  substantial  and  leading  article 
in  the  constitution,  guarding  their  grant  of  powers  by  the 
most  important  reservations,  and  expressly  asserting,  that 
“all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  governments 
are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety,  and  happiness  ;  and  that  for  the  advancement  of  these 
ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible 
right  to  alter,  reform,  and  abolish  their  government,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  proper/'7 

Thus  we  perceive  that  every  citizen,  as  an  elector,  is  truly 
a  member  of  the  government,  with  functions  clearly  defined 
by  the  constitution,  involving  high  and  essential  duties,  as 
precisely  incumbent  on  him,  as  any  which  the  constitution 
devolves  upon  the  members  of  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  We  also  perceive,  how  widely  different  is 
this  government  from  a  simple  democracy,  which  never  can 
be  safely  established,  or  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  amongst 
any  free  people.  It  is  impossible  in  an  extensive  and  popu¬ 
lous  territory  and  impracticable,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  small¬ 
est  states. 

Ours  is  a  democratic  representative  Commonwealth,  a  com¬ 
pound  republic,  constructed  with  a  wise  regard  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  legitimate  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  liberty,  on  the  other;  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances,  guarding  against  the  usurpations  of  power  by  the 
public  functionaries,  and  the  encroachments  of  faction  and 
irregular  combinations  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  departments ;  all  of  which  have  their  limited  spheres 
of  action,  ordained  by  the  constitution,  and  each  possesses 
and  exercises  such  portions  only  of  the  sovereign  power,  as 
are  therein  specifically  granted  ;  the  people  retaining  by  clear 
and  express  exception  out  of  their  grant,  thus  made,  the  great 
fountain  of  Sovereignty,  by  reserving,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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predominant  sovereign  right  of  reforming  and  abolishing 
their  government  as  they  deem  just  and  proper,  through  and 
by  delegates  regularly  chosen  and  meeting  in  convention,  for 
that  purpose.  Such  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  we 
understand  it. 

Now  as  to  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  a  republic,  with  in¬ 
stitutions  so  equitable,  and  a  social  order  so  excellent,  and 
superior,  as  we  hold,  to  any  which  elsewhere  exists:  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  functions  as  an  elector,  being  essential  to  the 
government,  he  should  by  no  means  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  he  uses  his  elective  franchise  or  not.  It 
is  a  high  constitutional  obligation,  and  the  requisition  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  indispensable.  If  one  may  lawfully  neglect  it,  all 
may ;  and  in  the  supposed  general  dereliction  of  this  public 
duty,  what  becomes  of  the  government?  It  must  evidently 
cease  altogether,  or  be  abandoned  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 
The  intention  of  the  constitution  is,  that  every  qualified  citi¬ 
zen  shall  vote  at  each  election.  Any  citizen  who  declines  to 
vote,  virtually  surrenders  his  share  in  the  government,  indeed 
contributes  pro  tanto  to  its  dissolution.  In  the  most  moderate 
view  of  the  consequences,  the  omission  to  vote  impairs  the 
legitimate  effect  of  the  requirement  that  the  elective  agents 
or  functionaries  shall  be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  con¬ 
stituency — the  choice,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  short  of  that  re¬ 
sult,  failing  to  realize  the  intendment  of  the  organic  law. 
Hence,  the  futility  of  the  excuse  that  one  vote  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  being,  as  the  elector  is  apt  to  say,  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
But  who  can  tell  ?  Even  as  the  ocean  is  formed  of  drops,  so 
the  largest  majorities  are  made  up  of  single  votes ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  feather  on  a  scale  in  equilibrio 
will  change  the  balance:  so  a  single  vote,  may  change  an  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  entire  policy  of  the  government.  Such 
instances  have  more  than  once  occurred.  A  notable  instance, 
often  referred  to,  occurred  in  Massachusetts  in  the  election  of 
Governor  Moreton  over  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote.  Within  a  short  time  the  same  State,  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  election,  polled  132,936  votes.  Many  hundred,  more 
probably  thousands,  of  electors  had,  at  the  former  election, 
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remained  at  home,  each  supposing  that  his  single  vote  was 
of  no  importance.  Hot  so  reasoned  or  acted  our  revolution¬ 
ary  sages  and  patriots.  It  is  known  that  the  Father  of  his 
Country  invariably  cast  his  vote  at  every  general  election. 
Bishop  White,  who  neglected  no  duty,  was  ever  specially  mind¬ 
ful  of  this,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose  patriotism  was 
equal  to  his  intellectual  grandeur,  discharged  this  great  civic 
obligation  to  the  last. 

A  body  of  electors  being  organized  by  the  sovereign  power 
for  the  purpose  of  designating,  by  their  independent  and  in¬ 
telligent  choice,  the  proper  agents  in  the  several  departments 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  it  follows  that  the  electors 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  should  exercise  all  possible  dili¬ 
gence  and  discretion,  in  order  that  they  may  elect  the  best 
qualified  and  most  suitable  persons  for  every  place.  This 
should  be  scrupulously  observed  by  each  voter  as  a  cardinal 
point  of  duty.  In  vain  have  the  people  ordained  a  free  and 
equal  system  of  government,  unless  the  several  departments 
are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  best  citizens — the  most 
upright,  intelligent,  and  capable.  Hence  the  exceeding  im¬ 
portance  of  the  elective  power,  as  the  parental  source  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  gives  vitality  to  the  government ;  and  just 
in  proportion  to  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  it  is  exercis¬ 
ed,  will  the  several  branches  be  vigorous  or  feeble,  pure  or 
corrupt.  And,  indeed,  should  it  appear  that  superior  merit 
furnishes  not  the  best  passport  to  an  election  to  office,  our 
government  must  in  process  of  time  lose  it  prestige,  and  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  which  has  signally  failed. 
If  on  comparison  with  other  governments  it  is  discovered, 
that  talent  and  integrity  are  more  rarely  employed  by  us,  our 
government  will  not  only  cease  to  attract  the  respect  of 
others,  but  even  to  retain  our  own. 

It  is  therefore  the  imperative  duty  of  the  elector  to  choose 
wisely  and  well,  and  never  to  cast  his  vote  for  a  candidate 
whom  he  does  not  believe  to  be  both  capable  and  honest. 

The  necessary  result  of  any  political  arrangement,  which 
gives  to  a  considerable  number  of  people  an  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  affairs,  is  the  origin  of  parties  in  the  state.  It 
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were  idle  therefore  to  deplore  the  existence  of  parties,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  condemn  their  excesses  ;  nor  can  true  patriotism 
desire  their  extinction,  which  could  only  occur  by  reason  of 
aa  universal  alarm  for  the  public  safety  or  an  absolute  destruc¬ 
tion  of  liberty.”  Generally,  electors  are  divided  into  two 
parties ;  and  as  candidates  for  their  suffrages  are  nominated 
previously  to  the  election,  there  are  usually  but  two  sets  of 
candidates  for  the  various  offices  to  be  filled.  Each  elector 
must  consequently  vote  for  one  or  the  other  set,  or  for  a  ticket 
of  his  own  selected  from  both  ;  otherwise  his  vote  is  cast  to 
the  winds.  For  this  reason,  an  elector  who  desires  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  may  find  it  expedient  to 
attach  himself  to  a  party ;  and  that  party  measures  may  be 
originated  and  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit,  it  is  right  that 
men  of  integrity  should  not  stand  aloof  from  party  connec¬ 
tions.  Avoiding  all  allusion  to  special  politics,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  the  citizen  to  have  honestly  espoused  his  side ;  what  are 
the  principles  which  should  guide  him  in  relation  to  his 
party  ?  It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  be  affected  with  the 
esprit  de  corps ,  and  desires  its  prosperity  and  success.  “To 
love  the  subdivision,  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in  soci¬ 
ety,”  says  Edm.  Burke,  “is  the  first  principle,  the  germ  as  it 
were,  of  public  affections.'  It  is  the  first  link  in  the  series  by 
which  we  proceed  towards  a  love  for  our  country  and  man¬ 
kind.”  The  act  of  associating  implies  concession  and  com¬ 
promise  of  individual  preferences,  and  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  the  determination  of  a  majority.  No  resolve  of  a  party 
could  otherwise  be  of  avail.  In  all  questions  of  mere  exped¬ 
iency  or  of  probable  utility,  or  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  fitness  of  proposed  candidates,  any  one  may  rea¬ 
sonably  defer  to  the  judgment  of  a  majority,  conceding  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  correct  in  their  opinion  than  the  min¬ 
ority.  The  exercise  of  a  little  modest  reflection  may  satisfy 
him,  that  his  own  judgment  ought  not  to  be  weighed  against 
that  of  the  majority  of  his  associates,  actuated  by  motives  as 
pure  as  his  own. 

But  if,  after  calm  and  deliberate  reflection,  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  the  measures  of  his  party  are  inimical  to  the  general 
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welfare,  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others,  unconstitutional  or 
illegal,  what  is  he  to  do?  Or  if  the  candidates  of  his  party 
are  not  only  inferior  to  others,  but  in  point  of  integrity  and 
capacity,  unfit  for  the  stations  for  which  they  have  been  nom¬ 
inated,  can  he  support  such  measures  or  such  men  ?  Unques¬ 
tionably  not.  His  duty  to  his  country  and  to  himself  forbids 
it.  He  should  oppose  them  on  the  first  suggestion ;  he  should 
urge  upon  his  associates  that  their  success  could  not  be  con¬ 
siderable  or  permanent,  unless  it  were  founded  upon  patriot¬ 
ism  and  justice,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  party  depends 
upon  the  rectitude  of  its  proceedings,  that  to  secure  the  design 
of  all  patriotic  party  combination,  the  most  able  and  upright 
candidates  should  be  presented  for  the  public  suffrages, — that 
every  improper  measure  and  every  unfit  selection,  tend  direct¬ 
ly  to  break  down  a  party  as  well  as  to  injure  the  public  in¬ 
terests  ;  that  character  is  as  essential  to  the  stability  of  a 
party  as  to  the  standing  of  an  individual ;  and  that  although 
temporary  triumph  attend  the  proceedings  of  a  party,  yet  if 
these  are  inconsistent  with  the  general  good,  the  effect  would 
certainly  be  experienced,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  diminished 
favor  of  the  public,  and  the  slackened  zeal  of  the  members 
themselves.  If  such  representations  prove  ineffectual  to  turn 
your  associates  from  their  contemplated  course ;  if  for  the 
sake  of  some  object  of  self-interest  or  aggrandizement,  they 
will  rush  into  measures  adverse  to  the  public  weal,  your  obli¬ 
gation  to  go  along  with  them  is  at  an  end.  Be  true  to  your 
country  and  to  yourself, 

“And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  can’st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

A  party  is  distinguished  from  a  faction,  not  by  its  numbers, 
but  by  its  aims,  which  always  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ;  whereas  those  of  a  faction  centre  in  some  project  of 
selfish  advantage,  involving  a  sacrifice  of  public  good  or  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others.  A  faction  is  ever  hostile 
to  liberty  and  the  formidable  enemy  to  free  government.  It 
is  the  vice  into  which  parties  are  most  liable  to  fall,  and 
Vol.  IY.  Ho.  1.  14 
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against  which  they  should  sedulously  guard.  The  general 
welfare  is  the  legitimate  object  of  party.  Ho  matter  how 
extensive  the  combination  of  political  elements,  if  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  few  be  its  object,  and  not  the  good  of  the  whole,  it 
should  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  party.  It  is  a 
faction  merely.  Hence  a  minority  may  constitute  a  party, 
while  the  majority  may  be  nothing  better  than  a  faction.  A 
party,  too,  whose  general  conduct  is  patriotic,  may,  under  a 
temporary  excitement  of  passion,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  partic¬ 
ular  interests,  engage  in  the  prosecution  of  factious  measures. 
But  the  paramount  duty  of  every  citizen,  requires  that  he 
should  resist  such  measures,  no  matter  whence  they  emanate. 
Were  this  course  uniformly  adopted,  it  would  tend  to  bri¬ 
dle  the  proclivity  to  party  aberration  ;  for  factious  partizans, 
would  be  deterred  from  suggesting  improper  measures  or  men, 
by  the  fear  of  the  opposition  and  exposure,  they  must  imme¬ 
diately  encounter,  and  of  losing  their  particular  weight  and 
influence.  Let  no  consideration  of  party  expediency,  not 
even  the  pretended  necessity  of  its  preservation,  divert  the 
good  citizen  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  or  induce  him  osten¬ 
sibly  to  approve  what,  in  his  conscience,  he  condemns.  All 
such  pretexts  are  fallacious.  The  only  basis  upon  which  any 
party  can  safely  rest,  is  that  of  justice  and  patriotism.  It 
may  flourish  for  a  while  upon  disingenuous  expedients ;  but 
deception  is  necessarily  short-lived,  where  men  are  free. 
Those  who  resort  to  it  invariably  lose  in  the  end  more  than 
they  gain ;  they  lose  their  character,  they  lose  the  public 
confidence,  and,  with  it,  their  future  efficiency.  The  great 
portion  or  mass  of  parties,  in  our  country  are  disinterest¬ 
ed  and  patriotic ;  and  though  they  trust  their  leaders,  and 
are  sometimes  led  astray,  yet  when  convinced  that  their 
confidence  has  been  abused,  they  withdraw  it  altogeth¬ 
er.  If  popularity  be  the  prize, — what  conduct  so  well 
adapted  to  win  it,  as  that  which  evinces  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  attachment  to  principle  ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  characteristic  of  a  citizen ;  and  what  more 
striking  proof  can  be  given  of  it,  than  an  opposition,  founded 
on  conviction,  to  the  present  will  of  your  party?  You  may 
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suffer  a  temporary  eclipse,  but  you  will  ere  long  emerge,  the 
brighter  for  the  obscuration.  You  may  for  a  time  sink  out 
of  view,  but  the  returning  wave  of  public  favor,  will  place 
you  on  still  higher  ground,  than  -where  you  formerly  stood. 
You  will  have  shown  yourself  worthy  of  trust,  by  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  prejudice,  and  by  sacrific¬ 
ing  present  advantage  to  the  maintenance  of  the  right.  The 
surest  way  to  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent  people,  is  in  the 
habitual  exhibition  of  an  honest  independence  of  spirit ; 
whereas  the  complaisant  wooers  of  popularity,  who  trim  their 
sails  to  each  veering  breeze,  find,  instead  of  the  thrift  which 
follows  fawning,  the  contempt  and  scorn  they  deserve. 

“They  live  and  are  despised,  they  die  nor  more  are  named.” 

The  most  popular  man  of  our  period  owed  his  success  to  the 
unflinching  assertion  of  his  own  opinions,  even  when  in  con¬ 
flict  with  those  of  his  party,  more  than  to  any  other  of  the 
many  causes  of  his  extraordinary  fortune.  A  belief  in  his 
integrity  took  root  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  people  rallied 
to  his  support  in  every  emergency. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  should  happen  to  you ;  that  on 
account  of  your  honest  difference  of  opinion,  the  favor  of 
your  party  should  be  wholly  withdrawn,  you  nevertheless 
have  the  satisfaction,  which  springs  from  the 

Mens  sibi  conscia  recti , 

“A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience;” 

infinitely  surpassing  the  hollow  gratification  of  the  retail 
politician,  who  basely  panders  to  the  low  passions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  others,  professes  opinions  which  he  does  not  enter¬ 
tain,  and  is  ever  ready 

“To  sell  his  honor  for  trash — 

For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus.” 

Having  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  sovereign  authority 
rests  in  the  people  en  masse  ;  that  by  the  constitution  they 
have  established  a  government  of  limited  powers  ;  that  they 
have  ordained  these  powers  to  consist  of  a  body  of  electors, 
a  legislature,  an  executive,  a  judiciary ;  and  with  respect  to 
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the  citizen,  that  he  is  a  real  and  efficient  member  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  capacity  of  an  elector ;  that  his  duty  as  such 
is  eminent  and  essential ;  and  that  it  is  neither  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  nor  negligently  performed ;  we  desire  now  to  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  some  other  considerations  suggested  by  this  view 
of  our  system. 

The  citizen  having  fulfilled  his  duty  as  an  elector,  hence¬ 
forth  bears  a  different  relation  to  the  government ;  he  returns 
to  his  condition  of  a  citizen  at  large,  just  as  the  legislator 
does,  after  his  term  of  office  expires.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  elected,  whether  legislator,  gov¬ 
ernor,  or  judge. 

By  some  means,  the  notion  has  obtained  that  the  electors 
are  entitled  to  instruct  the  representative  or  senator  whom 
they  have  elected,  as  to  what  measures  he  shall  support  and 
what  he  shall  not  support ;  though  it  never  was  presumed 
that  they  were  authorized  to  instruct  the  governor  how  he 
should  act  or  the  judges  how  they  should  decide. 

But  is  not  the  right  as  good  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  ? 
If  founded  at  all,  it  applies  to  the  executive  and  the  judge, 
as  well  as  to  the  senator  and  representative.  But  it  has  no 
foundation  ;  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
and  obligation  of  the  legislator.  He,  when  elected,  finds  his 
powers  and  duties  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  and  his  first 
act-— that  which  qualifies  him  for  his  office  of  legislator — is 
to  swear  to  support  the  constitution,  and  to  perform  his  duty 
with  fidelity.  In  and  by  the  constitution,  his  province  and 
duties  are  defined.  These  are  his  instructions,  emanating: 
from  the  sovereign  authority  of  “We,  the  people;”  the  same 
authority  by  which  the  elector  is  entitled  to  cast  his  vote, 
and  by  which,  as  an  elector,  he  is  entitled  to  do  nothing  else. 
The  electors  have  no  authority  to  legislate.  Who  ever  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  invested  with  such  a  power  ?  Who 
ever  imagined  that  the  senator  and  representative  were 
sworn  to  perform  their  duty  as  the  electors  might  require  ? 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  though,  as  electors,  they  are  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  instruct,  yet,  as  the  people,  they  are.  The  answer 
is,  that  the  people,  as  before  intimated — the  whole  people — 
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have  already  delivered  their  instructions,  as  recorded  in  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  government.  Whatever  they  chose 
to  grant  or  command,  they  have  there  set  forth,  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  they  have  expressed  all  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  reserve.  They  have  not  reserved,  even  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  en  masse ,  the  right  of  instruction  ;  but  they  have  reserved 
“the  right,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  together  for 
their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  inVested  with  the 
powers  of  government,  for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other 
purposes,  by  petition,  address,  or  remonstrance/'’ 

So  it  appears  that  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people  has 
left  the  legislator,  just  as  it  leaves  the  governor,  to  his  respon¬ 
sibility  under  his  election  and  oath  of  office  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirements.  He  is  not  warranted  in  dividing  his 
responsibility  with,  or  transferring  it  to,  others.  But  by  his 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  therein  prescribed,  should 
he  be  judged  :  by  that  should  he  stand  or  fall ;  else 

“Ill  to  example  ill, 

Would  from  his  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note; 

For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  doat.” 

Unquestionably  the  people  are  competent  to  instruct  every 
department  of  government,  again  and  again ;  but  they  must 
do  it  by  conventions  of  delegates,  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
altering,  reforming  or  abolishing  the  government,  and  in  the 
form  of  fundamental  and  organic  laws ;  which  power,  wTe 
have  seen,  they  have  excepted  out  of  the  grants  in  the  exist' 
ing  constitution. 

How  let  us  further  consider:  The  legislature,  as  settled  by 
the  constitution,  has  been  duly  elected:  it  is  organized  and 
it  has  performed  its  functions.  Laws  are  passed  and  promul¬ 
gated.  A  law  may  be  inexpedient,  unjust,  severe,  or  eyen 
unconstitutional.  What  is  the  citizen’s  duty  ?  Whilst  it 
subsists,  he  is  subject  to  the  law,— the  mandate  of  the  au¬ 
thority  constituted  by  the  sovereign  power;  his  manifest  du¬ 
ty  is  to  obey.  He  may  endeavor  to  procure  the  repeal  of  an 
obnoxious  law,  by  every  legal  and  constitutional  means.  He 
has  the  right  to  carry  its  constitutionality  into  court,  and 
have  it  there  decided  ;  but  until  it  be  repealed,  or  decided  by 
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judicial  authority  to  be  unconstitutional,  he  is  bound  by  the 
law.  This  duty  exists  under  every  government ;  and  is  en¬ 
forced,  the  world  over,  by  sanctions  more  or  less  stringent. 
Obedience  is  the  life  of  government.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  and  to  some  incredible,  the  laws  are  here  more  faith¬ 
fully  executed  than  in  any  other  country.  This  is  conceded 
by  the  most  intelligent  foreigners  that  have  visited  us.  De 
Tocqueville,  in  his  last  work  on  the  Democracy  of  America, 
says:  “In  the  II.  S.  that  numerous  and  turbulent  multitude 
does  not  exist  which  always  looks  upon  the  law  as  its  natural 
enemy,  and  accordingly  surveys  it  with  fear  and  distrust.  It 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  perceive  that  all 
classes  display  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  legislation  of 
their  country,  and  that  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  kind  of 
parental  affection.”  “Among  civilized  nations,  revolts  are 
rarely  excited  except  by  such  persons  as  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  them  ;  and  if  the  laws  of  a  democracy  are  not  always 
worthy  of  respect,  at  least  they  obtain  it :  for  those  who  usu¬ 
ally  infringe  the  laws,  have  no  excuse  for  not  complying  with 
the  enactments  they  have  themselves  made,  and  by  which 
they  are  themselves  benefited,  while  the  citizens  whose  inter¬ 
ests  may  be  promoted  by  the  infraction  of  them,  are  induced 
by  their  character  and  their  station,  to  submit  to  the  decisions 
of  the  legislature,  whatever  they  may  be.  Besides  which, 
the  people  in  America  obey  the  law,  not  only  because  it  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  popular  authority,  but  because  that  authority 
may  modify  it  in  any  points  which  may  prove  to  be  vexatory. 
A  law  is  observed,  because  it  is  a  self-imposed  evil,  in  the 
first  place,  and  an  evil  of  transient  duration  in  the  second.” 
But  these-  remarks,  though  containing  the  truth,  must  yet 
be  taken  as  true  only  in  general.  We  have  too  many  laws, 
which  are  imperfectly  observed.  We  have  some  which  are 
often  disregarded ;  we  have  others  which  are  obsolete, — - 

“And  have  like  unscour’d  armor  hung  by  the  wall 

So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round, 

And  none  of  them  been  worn.” 

Such  facts  are  to  be  lamented,  not  only  because  they  detract 
from  the  honor  acquired  by  general  obedience,  but  as  tending 
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to  encourage  and  foster  a  lawless  spirit.  They  strike  at  the 
root  of  authority.  A  law  passed  in  defiance  of  the  settled 
opinion  of  the  public,  would  pass  but  to  be  repealed ;  such  a 
law  may  be  a  mischievous  absurdity,  but  the  repeal  does  not 
eradicate  the  mischief.  The  opposition  excites  passions, 
which  weaken  obedience  to  all  restraint,  and  respect  for  the 
law-making  power.  While  deprecating  disobedience  and  re¬ 
sistance,  we  cannot  help  reflecting  that  facts  like  these  sug¬ 
gest  to  legislators  great  caution  in  changing  the  laws.  They 
should  not  only  regard  what  is  desirable,  but  also  what  is 
practicable,  and  should  consider  that  in  relation  to  reforms, 
the  truest  maxim  is  couched  in  the  phrase — festina  lente. 

In  general,  all  valuable  and  permanent  improvement  has 
proceeded  to  consummation,  not  per  saltum ,  but  step  by  step, 
gradually  advancing  and  rising  like  the  superstructure  of  a 
noble  building,  upon  its  foundation  of  rock.  Men  who  are 
free,  will  not  be  forced  to  accept  even  a  benefit ;  they  must  be 
persuaded.  Force  is  the  baton  of  the  tyrant,  persuasion  the 
instrumentality  of  the  true  statesman  and  patriot.  In  times 
of  excitement,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  determining  what 
the  public  really  desire.  Enthusiasts  and  zealots,  who,  re¬ 
gardless  of  obstacles,  would  overleap  all  bounds,  are  unsafe 
and  perilous  guides  to  this  sort  of  knowledge.  A  wise  and 
conscientious  legislator  will  not  lend  himself  to  the  passage 
of  a  law,  which  cannot  be  enforced,  knowing  that  however 
desirable  in  itself  the  measure  may  be,  such  a  result  must 
prove  fatal  to  it,  by  postponing  indefinitely  its  establishment, 
with  the  super-added  consequence  of  impairing  the  general 
respect  for  the  laws  which  is  their  best  security.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  he  cannot  establish  the  right,  he  will  not  disdain  to 
ameliorate  the  wrong  ;  but  like  Solon,  when  he  can  not  estab¬ 
lish  the  best  system  of  laws,  he  will  endeavor  to  establish  the 
best  that  the  people  can  bear. 

The  sentiment  of  reverence  for  law,  should  be  sedulously 
instilled  into  the  general  mind.  What  are  the  laws  but  the 
beneficent  voice  of  our  country,  uttered  for  the  good  of  all ; 
the  gentle  commands  of  the  mighty  mother,  equally  address¬ 
ed  to  all  her  children  ? 
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It  was  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  that  we  should  never 
use  violence  to  our  country,  any  more  than  to  our  parents ; 
and  as  filial  piety  forbids  us  to  despise  or  neglect  their  be¬ 
hests,  we  should  as  little  think  of  holding  in  contempt  the 
laws  of  our  country.  The  lenity  and  even  indulgence  with 
which  the  violation  of  the  law  is  often  treated ;  the  crude 
opinions  of  inconsiderate  and  reckless  men,  approving  their 
infraction,  scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  a  pernicious  harvest. 
The  natural  fruit  appears  in  that  horrid  mockery  of  justice — 
the  cruel  outrages  and  murders  of  lynch  law,  in  the  blood¬ 
shed  and  conflagrations  of  the  mobs  of  our  great  cities ;  and 
the  fearful  increase  of  crimes  of  violence  throughout  the  land. 
If  the  sentiment  of  veneration  were  habitually  inculcated ; 
if  men  of  standing  and  influence,  would  be  careful,  at  all 
times,  uto  speak  good”  of  the  law ;  or,  at  least  with  the  for¬ 
bearance,  if  fault  there  be,  that  a  respectable  man  would  ob¬ 
serve  in  speaking  of  the  actions  of  his  parents ;  if  such  men 
and  all  good  citizens,  would,  moreover,  sternly  denounce  the 
violations  of  law  that  come  within  their  knowledge,  a  sound 
and  healthy  public  opinion  would  be  generated  ;  then  would, 

“Heedless,  rambling  impulse,  learn  to  think, 

Vice  in  his  high  career,  would  stand  appalled/’ 

and  wicked  men,  be  checked  in  their  headlong  career  of  crime 
and  infamy. 

In  every  country  and  under  all  forms  of  government,  the 
duty  of  the  individual  member  of  society  is  indicated  by  the 
answer:  “Render  unto  Caesar,  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s.” 
Rut  if  under  despotic  or  arbitrary  rule,  there  may  be  some 
color  of  excuse  for  a  latitudinary  observance,  yet  in  this  our 
favored  land,  in  which  the  laws  are  truly  self-imposed,  hav¬ 
ing  originated  in  our  own  authority,  emanated  from  our  own 
choice,  and  being  as  it  were,  contracts  to  which  every  man  is 
a  party,  it  is  altogether  unworthy  and  inexcusable  to  attempt 
to  break  or  evade  them.  Independently  of  religious  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  feeling  of  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
our  own  character,  the  principles  of  common  honesty,  and 
the  honor  of  our  country,  are  all  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  our  laws ;  lest  it  come  to  pass,  that  though  we  have 
laws  for  all  faults,  yet  that  faults  be  so  countenanced, 

“That  the  strong  statutes, 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber’s  shop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.” 

In  addition  to  all  other  considerations,  obedience  to  law,  is 
to  be  presented  in  the  light  of  a  positive  legal  duty,  since,  in 
times  of  public  commotion,  every  man  is  liable  to  be  called 
on  by  the  sheriff,  to  give  his  personal  support  to  the  laws. 

One  more  topic  in  conclusion  :  Among  the  fifteen  maxims 
of  the  good  Bishop  Middleton,  not  the  least  useful  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “Manner  is  something  with  every  body,  and  every¬ 
thing  with  some.”  De  Tocqueville  says :  “Nothing  seems  at 
first  sight  less  important,  than  the  outward  form  of  human 
actions,  yet  these  is  nothing  upon  which  men  set  more  store ; 
they  grow  used  to  every  thing  except  to  living  in  a  society 
which  has  not  their  own  manners.  The  influence  of  the  social 
and  political  state  of  a  country  upon  manners  is,  therefore, 
deserving  of  serious  examination.”  Were  it  true  that  our 
social  order  is  productive  of  coarseness,  brutality,  or  churlish¬ 
ness  of  behavior,  that  it  deprives  our  mutual  intercourse  of 
the  charms  of  elegant  conversation,  or  the  graces  of  urbanity; 
in  short,  that  it  proscribes  good  taste  in  anything,  this,  we 
admit,  would  be  a  heavy  drawback  from  the  excellence  which 
we  claim  for  it.  We  are  aware  that  such  representations  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  in  pretentious  volumes,  by  recent 
travelers ;  some  of  whom  have  taken  an  extensive  survey  of 
our  condition  from  the  windows  of  steam  cars  and  the  decks 
of  steamboats,  rushing  at  the  speed  of  two  hundred  miles  a 
day  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans. 

Accurate  observers,  they,  of  course,  speak  with  all  the  airs 
of  authority !  Among  those  moral  censors  there  are  some 
who  have  had  the  grace  to  become  ashamed  of  their  mis-state¬ 
ments,  and  have  recanted  them,  while  there  are  others,  the 
“Hamiltons,  the  Halls,  the  Fidlers,  the  Trollopes” — whose 
own  manners  were  decisive  proof  of  their  incompetency  to 
judge  the  manners  of  others. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  1. 
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The  shrewd  Frenchman,  whose  remarks  we  have  before 
quoted  says:  “The  English  make  game  of  the  manners  of  the 
Americans  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  most  of  the  writers  who 
have  drawn  these  ludicrous  delineations,  belonged  themselves 
to  the  middle  classes  in  England,  to  whom  the  same  delinea¬ 
tions  are  exceedingly  applicable  ;  so  that  these  pitiful  censors, 
for  the  most  part,  furnish  an  example  of  that  very  thing  they 
blame  in  the  United  States:  they  do  not  perceive  they  are 
deriding:  themselves  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  aristoc- 

ID  c? 

racy  of  their  own  country. ”  A  better  explanation,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  is  that  these  travelers  instead  of  really 
delineating  the  Americans,  have  performed  the  simpler  task 
of  sitting  for  their  own  pictures.  Their  humor  is  therefore 
much  the  same  with  that  of  Congreve’s  Coquette: 

‘‘Who  likes  herself,  yet  others  hates, 

For  that  which  in  herself  she  prizes. 

And  while  she  laughs  at  them  forgets, 

She  is  the  thing,  that  she  despises.” 

There  are  some  undeniable  facts  relative  .to  this  subject,  the 
significance  of  which  is  remarkable.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country,  such  are  the  respect  and  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  female  sex,  that  any  woman  may  travel  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  seaboard  to  seaboard,  in  the  public 
conveyances,  whether  stages,  railroad  cars,  or  steamboats,  not 
only  without  insult,  but  with  the  invariable  courtesy,  from 
every  man,  of  the  tender  of  the  best  seat  and  the  best  place 
every  where,  and  of  being  always  first  helped,  and  to  the 
best  of  everything  at  the  table.  Hay,  it  is  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrence,  to  observe  men  giving  up  their  seats  to 
females  whom  they  never  saw  before,  and  standing  them¬ 
selves  for  hours,  in  the  cars,  for  want  of  room.  So  common 
is  such  conduct,  that  it  hardly  appears  to  demand  the  thanks 
of  the  party  obliged.  But  should  you  travel  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  through  France,  Italy,  or  Germany, 
you  would  not  see  the  parallel  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  the  polished  Eastern  Hemisphere  keep  their  seats  and 
let  the  ladies  stand.  They  refuse  to  give  up  an  inch  of  their 
rights,  for  the  ease  and  accommodation  of  the  more  delicate 
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sex,  Kow,  however  dignified  a  posture  a  surly  Englishman 
may  assume,  or  however  graceful  a  shrug  a  vivacious  French¬ 
man  may  display,  in  keeping  his  place  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  act  of  the  American  is  indicative,  beyond  all  per- 
adventure,  of  superior  gallantry  and  good  manners.  Who 
can  doubt  it?  Who  can  doubt  which  is  the  truer  gen¬ 
tleman — -the  Englishman,  with  his  dignified  non  chalance ,  or 
the  Frenchman,  with  his  polished  grimace,  maintaining  his 
position,- — or  the  American  rising  from  his  seat  and  yielding 
it  to  the  lady  without  a  word?  This  national  and  character-' 
istic  fact,  does  not  rest  upon  the  superficies,  or,  “outward 
form  of  action.”  It  goes  deeper,  and  is  far  better  than  mere 
conventional  politeness,  which  is  an  imitation  of  benevolence, 
the  shadow  of  good  will,  whereas  true  politeness  is  good 
will  in  act  and  deed  ;  and  such  is  the  fact  we  have  cited. 
But  there  is  something  of  delicacy,  of  tender  respect  implied 
in  this  action,  which  lends  to  it  the  roseate  hue  and  perfume, 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the  most  refined  politeness.  It  tells 
of  gentle  affections,  of  the  relation  of  mother,  sister,  daugh¬ 
ter,— of  the  charities  of  home  and  the  fireside.  Another 
national  characteristic,  akin  to  that  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  but  of  graver  importance,  is  the  respect  paid  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  conjugal  relation,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  a  purity  of  domestic  morals,  unknown  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  most  honorable  to  this.  [Nothing  is  more  obvious, 
wre  believe,  to  an  American  traveling  abroad,  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  alluded  to.  The  laxity  of  European  morals,  on  this 
point,  is  absolutely  hideous.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
how  any  people  deficient  in  so  cardinal  a  virtue,  can  have 
worth  in  anything ;  or  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  than  that 
the  state,  where  such  customs  prevail,  should  be  rotten  to  the 
core.  Let  us  hear  a  European  philosopher  and  statesman, 
upon  the  subject.  We  again  quote  Be  Tocqueville  .  “There 
is  certainly,”  he  remarks,  “no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
tie  of  marriage  is  so  much  respected,  or  wdiere  conjugal  hap¬ 
piness  is  more  highly  or  worthily  appreciated.  In  America, 
all  those  vices  which  tend  to  impair  the  purity  of  morals  and 
to  destroy  the  conjugal  tie,  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  sever- 
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ity,  which  is  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.”  “It  is  true, 
that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women,  those  eager 
attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in  Europe,  but 
their  conduct  to  women  always  implies  that  they  suppose 
them  to  be  virtuous  and  refined,  and  such  is  the  respect  en¬ 
tertained  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  sex,  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  woman,  the  most  guarded  language  is  used  lest  her 
ear  might  be  offended  by  an  expression.”  And  he  thus  con¬ 
cludes,  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  although  the  women 
of  the  U.  S.  are  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  domes¬ 
tic  life,  and  their  situation  is  in  some  respects,  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  dependence,  I  have  nowhere  seen  women  occupying  a 
loftier  position  ;  and  if  I  were  asked  now,  that  I  am  drawing 
to  the  close  of  this  work,  to  what  the  growing  strength  and 
the  singular  prosperity  of  the  American  people  ought  mainly 
to  be  attributed,  I  should  reply,  to  the  superiority  of-  their 
women,”  We  suppose  these  views  evince  the  excellence  of 
American  manners,  as  well  in  point  of  morals,  as  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  essence  of  a  polite  behavior.  But  after  all, 
there  is  probably  a  deficiency  in  exterior  address,  in  ceremonial 
punctilio ,  in  the  modulation  of  tone  and  the  studied  grace  of 
action  ;  and  it  may  be  true,  as  asserted  by  De  Tocqueville, 
“that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy,  than  its  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  behavior.”  “Many  men,”  he  says,  “would 
willingly  endure  its  vices,  who  cannot  support  its  manners.” 
It  seems,  the  metal  may  be  of  the  purest  ore,  yet  want  the 
polish  to  give  it  brilliancy  and  credit.  Still  we  are  unable  to 
discover,  why  the  true  metal  should  not  receive  the  highest 
polish  ;  why  virtue  and  merit  should  assume  an  outward 
form,  or  put  on  a  dress,  which  impairs  their  loveliness  and 
splendor.  There  is  surely  no  reason  why  courteous  action  may 
not  accompany  benevolent  deeds,  or  graceful  deportment  may 
not  herald  kind  intentions,— in  short,  why  refined  manners 
should  not  be  the  natural  expression  of  a  generous  heart  and 
cultivated  intellect.  Therefore,  since  “manners  are  something 
with  everybody,  and  everything  with  some,”'  it  may  be  com¬ 
mended  as  the  last  point  of  duty  of  the  citizen,  though  not 
the  least,  to  show  by  his  deportment  that  there  is  nothing  in 
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our  social  order,  to  which  grossness  or  vulgarity  is  congenial. 
On  the  contrary,  that  as  it  is  adapted  to  produce  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  condition  of  national  morals,  so  the  truest  ex¬ 
ponent  of  these  would  be  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing 
forms  of  outward  action. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Sex  in  Education;  Or  a  Fair  Chance  for  the  Girls.  By  Erlward  H,  Clarke, 
M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  late  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  Harvard  College,  etc.  Boston;  James  R,  Osgood  &Co.  1873. 

Among  the  educational  problems  of  our  times,  perhaps  no 
question  has  awakened  a  more  general  interest  than  that  of 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  The  subject  is  manifestly  one 
of  great  importance.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  reached, 
it  is  clearly  seen,  must  carry  consequences  in  which  our  en¬ 
tire  social  life  is  concerned.  Co-education  has  been  urged 
with  so  much  energy  by  a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
who  claim  to  represent  the  most  advanced  thought,  whilst 
resisted  with  equal  force  by  others  no  less  earnest  and  able, 
that  the  question  of  opening  our  Colleges  and  Universities  to 
the  entrance  of  young  ladies,  has  come  to  form  an  almost  ex¬ 
citing  topic  of  discussion.  It  engages  the  attention  of  edu¬ 
cational  conventions,  is  forced  on  College  Boards,  and  fills 
many  a  column  of  the  most  influential  journals. 

We  believe  that  a  solution  of  the  question  must  be  reached, 
not  by  empty  declamation,  or  fine  sentimental  essays  on  the 
equal  mental  ability  of  our  girls,  but  by  solid  information 
derived  from  two  sources  :  first ,  physiological  science,  and, 
secondly ,  the  results  of  experience  in  actual  trial  of  joint  edu¬ 
cation.  The  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  title  of  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  brings  light  from  both  these 
sources.  It  is  primarily  and  chiefly  scientific,  treating  the 
subject  under  the  guidance  of  clearly  ascertained  facts  and 
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laws  of  physiology,  and  showing  what,  on  physiological 
grounds,  must  be  the  results  of  a  system  of  identical  co-edu¬ 
cation.  This  scientific  discussion  is  not  simply  theoretical. 
From  the  stand-point  of  physiology,  it  deals  in  facts.  And 
it  sustains  its  conclusions  by  an  extended  and  impressive  ar¬ 
ray  of  lessons  from  experience-not  always  the  experience 
obtained  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  broader  experi- 
ency  of  injury  and  suffering  to  which  the  new  system  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  rapidly  adding  its  own  examples. 

Dr.  Clarke  has,  in  this  small  volume,  given  us  what  we  re¬ 
gard  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  discussion  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  called  forth  among  us.  He  has  recalled  attention  to 
the  truth  that  it  can  never  be  safe  to  attempt  to  establish 
practical  life  on  a  violation  of  great  fundamental  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  good  expected  in  such  endeavor  must  fail  and  be 
lost,  under  the  recoiling  strokes  of  the  surest  penalties.  The 
importance  of  this  question,  in  relation  to  the  general  work 
of  education  in  our  country,  and  especially  the  high  value  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  presented  by  Dr.  Clarke,  make  it 
proper  to  direct  special  attention  to  them.  "We  propose  in 
this  article,  not  to  offer  an  independent  and  original  discus¬ 
sion,  but  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Review  some  idea  of  the 
valuable  contribution  Dr.  Clarke  has  made,  in  this  essay, 
toward  a  determination  of  this  question. 

The  fact,  which  must  form  the  initial  point  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  co-education,  is,  that  woman's  organiza¬ 
tion  is  different  from  man’s.  The  qucestio  vexata  of  inferiority 
or  superiority,  need  not,  indeed,  have  any  place  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Woman’s  equality  may  be  freely  admitted.  But  the 
fact  of  difference  in  physical  organization  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded  : 

“The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  one  of  equality,  not  of  better 
and  worse,  or  of  higher  and  lower.  By  this  it  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  sa}7  that  the  sexes  are  the  same.  They  are  different, 
widely  different  from  each  other,  and  so  different  that  each 
can  do,  in  certain  directions,  what  the  other  cannot ;  and  in 
other  directions,  where  both  can  do  the  same  things,  one  sex, 
as  a  rule,  can  do  them  better  than  the  other ;  and  in  still 
other  matters  they  seem  to  be  so  nearly  alike,  that  they  can 
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interchange  labor  without  perceptible  difference.  All  this  is 
so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  refer  to  it,  were  it 
not  that  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  irrepressible  woman- 
question,  and  many  of  the  efforts  for  bettering  her  education 
and  widening  her  sphere,  seem  to  ignore  any  difference  of  the 
sexes;  seem  to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  identical  with  man, 
and  to  be  trained  in  precisely  the  same  way  ;  as  if  her  organ¬ 
ization,  and  consequently  her  function,  were  masculine,  not 
feminine.  There  are  those  who  write  and  act  as  if  their  ob¬ 
ject  were  to  assimilate  woman  as  much  as  possible  to  man,  by 
dropping  all  that  is  distinctively  feminine  out  of  her,  and 
putting  into  her  as  large  an  amount  of  masculineness  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  persons  tacitly  admit  the  error  just  alluded  to, 
that  woman  is  inferior  to  man,  and  strive  to  get  rid  of  the 
inferiority  by  making  her  a  man.” 

It  is  a  plain  thing  that  woman  should  respect  her  own  or¬ 
ganization,  and  conform  her  life  to  it,  as  well  as  man  should 
to  his.  This  must  determine  not  only  her  employment  in 
life,  but  the  methods  of  her  education.  Dr.  Clarke  points 
out  how  the  number  three  dominates  in  the  human  frame — 
first  in  the  three  systems,  nutritive,  nervous,  and  reproduc¬ 
tive.  The  first  two  of  these  systems  are  alike  in  both  sexes. 
“But  with  regard  to  the  reproductive  system,  the  case 'is  alto¬ 
gether  different.  Woman,  in  the  interest  of  the  race,  is  dow¬ 
ered  with  a  set  of  organs  peculiar  to  herself,  whose  complex¬ 
ity,  delicacy,  sympathies,  and  force  are  among  the  marvels  of 
creation.  If  properly  nurtured  and  cared  for,  they  are  a 
source  of  power  to  her.  If  neglected  and  mismanaged,  they 
retaliate  upon  their  possessor  with  weakness  and  disease,  as 
well  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body.”  A  second  thing  in  which 
the  number  three  rules,  introduces  the  decisive  fact  in  the 
girl's  organization,  in  relation  to  her  education.  Dr.  Clarke 
puts  it  plainly : 

“Ever  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  woman  has  been  phy¬ 
siologically  described  as  enjoying,  and  has  always,  recognized 
herself  as  enjoying,  or  at  least  possessing,  a  tri-partite  life. 
The  first  period  extends  from  birth  to  about  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  years ;  the  second,  from  the  end  of  the  first  period 
to  about  the  age  of  forty -five;  and  the  third,  from  the  last 
boundary  to  the  final  passage  into  the  unknown.  The  few 
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years  that  are  necessary  for  the  voyage  from  the  first  to  the 
second  period,  and  those  from  the  second  to  the  third,  are 
justly  called  critical  ones.  *  *  All  this  is  obvious  and 

known  ;  and  yet,  in  our  educational  arrangements,  little  heed 
is  paid  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  of  these  critical  voyages  is 
made  during  a  girl’s  educational  life  and  extends  over  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it.  This  brief  statement  only  hints 
at  the  vital  physiological  truths  it  contains :  it  does  not  dis¬ 
close  them.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  them  a  moment.  Re¬ 
member,  that  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  the  first  of 
these  passages,  that  from  a  girl’s  childhood  to  her  maturity. 
In  childhood,  boys  and  girls  are  very  nearly  alike.  If  they 
are  natural,  they  talk  and  romp,  chase  butterflies  and  climb 
fences,  love  and  hate,  with  an  innocent  abandon  that  is  ignor¬ 
ant  of  sex.  Yet  even  then  the  difference  is  apparent  to  the 
observing.  Inspired  by  the  divine  instinct  of  motherhood, 
the  girl  that  can  only  creep  to  her  mother’s  knees  will  caress 
a  doll,  that  her  tottling  brother  looks  coldly  upon.  The  in¬ 
fant  Achilles  breaks  the  thin  disguise  of  his  gown  and  sleeves 
by  dropping  the  distaff*  and  grasping  the  sword.  As  matur¬ 
ity  approaches,  the  sexes  diverge.  An  unmistakable  differ¬ 
ence  marks  the  form  and  features  of  each,  and  reveals  the 
demand  for  a  special  training.  This  divergence,  however, 
is  limited  in  its  sweep  and  its  duration.  The  difference  ex¬ 
ists  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  goes  only  to  a  definite  extent. 
The  curves  of  separation  swell  out  as  childhood  recedes,  like 
an  ellipse,  and,  as  old  age  draws  on,  approach,  till  they  unite 
like  an  ellipse  again.  In  old  age,  the  second  childhood,  the 
difference  of  sex  becomes  of  as  little  note  as  it  was  during; 
the  first.  *  *  During  the  first  of  these  critical  periods, 

when  the  divergence  of  the  sexes  becomes  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  observer,  the  complicated  apparatus  peculiar  to 
the  female  enters  upon  a  condition  of  functional  activity. 
*  *  During  infancy  and  childhood  all  of  them  existed, 

or  rather  all  the  germs  of  them  existed ;  but  they  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  function.  At  this  period  they  take  on  a  process  of 
rapid  growth  and  development.  Coincident  with  this  process, 
indicating  it,  and  essential  to  it,  are  the  periodical  phenome¬ 
na  which  characterize  woman’s  physique  till  she  attains  the 
the  third  division  of  her  tripartite  life.  The  growth  of  this 
peculiar  and  marvellous  apparatus,  in  the  perfect  development 
of  which  humanity  has  so  'large  an  interest,  occurs  during 
the  few  years  of  a  girl’s  educational  life.” 

The  critical  importance  of  this  period  of  the  girl’s  life  be- 
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comes  plain  in  view  of  clearly  ascertained  physiological  facts. 
It  grows  out  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  or  that  constant 
change  in  which  the  process  of  physical  waste  and  repair  goes 
on.  In  this  process  growth  and  development  take  place, 
whilst  the  worn  out  tissues  are  eliminated  from  the  system. 
It  is  the  replacing  of  one  microscopic  cell  by  another.  “Each 
cell,”  says  Nicholson,  has  a  period  of  development,  growth, 
and  active  life,  and  ultimately  perishes  ;  the  life  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  not  only  depending  upon  the  life  of  its  elemental  factors, 
but  actually  being  kept  up  by  their  constant  destruction  and 
as  constant  renewal.”  All  effort,  either  physical  or  mental, 
is  attended  with  the  destruction  of  a  certain  number  of  cells. 
The  health  and  growth  of  the  young  depend  on  the  normal 
regularity  and  right  balance  of  this  metamorphosis.  Especi¬ 
ally  important  is  this  fact  in  respect  to  that  part  of  life  in 
which  the  physical  growth  and  development  are  to  take 
place — the  first  twenty  years  of  life.  But  this  period  of 
development  is  shorter  for  a  girl  than  for  a  boy.  “She  ripens 
quicker  than  he.  In  the  four  years,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
she  accomplishes  an  amount  of  physiological  cell  change  and 
growth  which  Nature  does  not  require  of  a  boy  in  less  than 
twice  that  number  of  years.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  secure  the 
best  kind  of  growth  during  this  period,  and  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  it,  the  waste  of  tissue  produced  by  study, 
work,  and  fashion  must  not  be  so  great  that  repair  will  only 
equal  it.”  Co-incident  with  this  period  of  necessary  growth, 
when  on  account  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  girl’s  develop¬ 
ment,  she  demands  more  force  than  the  boy  for  this  purpose, 
there  begin  also  those  periodic  phenomena  that  characterize 
her  organization  till  she  reaches  the  third  term  of  her  tri¬ 
partite  life.  The  functional  activity  and  development,  which 
must  now  take  place,  lay  the  vitality  of  her  nature  under 
peculiar  contributions.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  it  is  while 
these  important  changes  are  taking  place,  so  much  of  her 
vitality  is  absolutely  needed  for  her  growth  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  organic  functions  belonging  to  her,  sustaining 
the  closest  relation  to  her  own  health  and  the  future  of  the 
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race,  she  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  midst  of  the  period  in 
which  her  education  is  to  occur,  and  in  which  it  is  claimed 
she  shall  meet  the  same  mental  effort  and  pass  the  same  cur¬ 
riculum  of  study  as  are  appointed  to  tax  the  energy  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  young  men.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  during  this 
extremely  critical  period,  the  brain  cannot  take  more  than 
its  proper  share  of  vitality  without  injury  to  the  other  organs. 
It  is  not  maintained  by  Dr.  Clarke — as,  indeed,  it  is  not  by 
any  one  taking  the  full  facts  into  account — that  this  period 
is  unsuited  to  the  work  of  education.  It  is  admitted  that 
during  it  the  girl  may  perform  an  immense  amount  of  mental 
and  physical  labor.  It  is  properly  regarded  as  indeed  the 
very  best  time  for  the  educational  process.  But  the  point  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  in  the  work  of  education,  she  must 
obey  the  law  of  periodicity  then  affecting  her  system  to  the 
very  deepest  fountains  of  her  life. 

In  a  chapter  of  his  work  devoted  chiefly  to  clinical  facts, 
Dr.  Clarke  introduces  quite  a  long  catalogue  of  sadly  impres¬ 
sive  illustrations  of  the  consequences  of  suffering,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  wretchedness  flowing  from  disregard  of  these  phy¬ 
siological  facts  and  laws.  “The  sick  chamber,  not  the  school¬ 
room  ;  the  physician’s  private  consultation,  not  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  public  examination,  not  the  college,  the  workshop, 
or  the  parlor,  disclose  the  sad  results  which  modern  social 
customs,  modern  education,  and  modern  ways  of  labor,  have 
entailed  on  women.”  He  does  not  assert  that  all  pathologi¬ 
cal  cases,  among  them,  are  due  to  the  methods  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  nor  that  there  are  not  some  graduates  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  who  pass  the  ordeal  safely.  But  he  maintains 
“that  the  number  of  the  graduates  who  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  these  causes  is 
so  great,  as  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm,  and  to  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  the  community.”  The  cases  cited  in 
illustration  are  enough  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  view  of  the  physiological  laws  involved. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  intelligent  reader,  even  from  this  in¬ 
adequate  representation,  to  perceive  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  reasons  on  which  the  author  of  this  small  volume  has 
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grounded  a  protest  against  the  system  of  co-education,  to 
some  extent  now  adopted,  and  still  more  urged.  The  point 
of  his  protest  is  not  against  the  juxtaposition  of  the  sexes  at 
the  same  institution,  but  against  any  adoption,  for  girls,  of 
the  unbroken  curriculum  adjusted  to  the  different  constitu¬ 
tion  of  boys,  even  though  the  course  should  be  pursued  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  is  against  an  identical  education  whether  in  the 
same  institution  or  apart.  “It  is  against  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  in  this  sense  of  identical  co-education,  that  physi¬ 
ology  protests  ;  and  it  is  this  identity  of  education,  the  promi¬ 
nent  characteristic  of  our  American  school-system,  that  has 
produced  the  evils  described  in  the  clinical  part  of  this  essay, 
and  that  threatens  to  push  the  degeneration  of  the  female  sex 
still  further  on.”  The  author’s  summing  up  of  the  bad  phi¬ 
losophy,  wrong,  and  injury  of  identical  co-education  is  so 
compact  and  vigorous,  that  we  quote  this  part  at  length : 

“The  law  has,  or  had,  a  maxim,  that  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  one,  and  that  the  one  is  the  man.  Modern  American 
education  has  a  maxim,  that  boys’  schools  and  girl’s  schools 
are  one,  and  that  the  one  is  the  boys’  school.  Schools  have 
been  arranged,  accordingly,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
masculine  organization.  Studies  have  been  selected  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  to  be  appropriate  to  a  boy’s  intellectual 
development,  and  a  regimen  adopted,  while  pursuing  them, 
appropriate  to  his  physical  development.  His  school  and  col¬ 
lege  life,  his  methods  of  study,  recitations,  exercises,  and  rec¬ 
reations,  are  ordered  upon  the  supposition,  that,  barring  dis¬ 
ease  or  infirmity,  punctual  attendance  upon  the  hours  of  reci¬ 
tation,  and  upon  all  other  duties  in  their  season  and  order, 
may  be  required  of  him  continuously,  in  spite  of  ennui,  in¬ 
clement  weather,  or  fatigue ;  that  there  is  no  week  in  the 
month,  or  day  in  the  week,  or  hour  in  the  day,  when  it  is  a 
physical  necessity  to  relieve  him  from  standing  or  studying, — 
from  physical  effort  or  mental  labor  ;  that  the  chapel-bell  may 
safely  call  him  to  morning  prayer  from  Yewr  Year  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  the  assurance,  that,  if  the  going  does  not  add  to 
his  stock  of  piety,  it  will  not  diminish  his  stock  of  health  ; 
that  he  may  be  sent  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  examination- 
hall,  to  the  theatres  of  physical  and  intellectual  display  at 
any  time, — in  short,  that  he  develops  health  and  strength, 
blood  and  nerve,  intellect  and  life,  by  a  regular,  uninterrupt- 
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ed,  and  sustained  course  of  work.  And  all  this  is  justified 
both  by  experience  and  physiology. 

“Obedient  to  the  American  educational  maxin,  that  boys’ 
schools  and  girls’  schools  are  one,  and  that  the  one  is  the  boys’ 
school,  the  female  schools  have  copied  the  methods  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  male  organization. 
Schools  for  girls  have  been  modelled  after  schools  for  boys. 
Were  it  not  for  differences  of  dress  and  figure,  it  would  be 
impossible,  even  for  an  expert,  after  visiting  a  high  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  tell  which  was  arranged  for  the 
male  and  which  for  the  female  organization.  Our  girls’ 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  have  imposed  upon  their 
pupils  a  boy’s  regimen  ;  and  it  is  now  proposed,  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  to  carry  this  principle  still  farther,  by  burdening  girls, 
after  they  leave  school,  with  a  quadrennium  of  masculine  col¬ 
lege  regimen.  And  so  girls  are  to  learn  the  alphabet  in  col¬ 
lege,  as  they  have  learned  it  in  the  grammar-school,  just  as 
boys  do.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  supposition  that  sus¬ 
tained  regularity  of  action  and  attendance  may  be  as  safely 
required  of  a  girl  as  of  a  boy  ;  that  there  is  no  physical  neces¬ 
sity  for  periodically  relieving  her  from  walking,  standing,  re¬ 
citing,  or  studying  ;  that  the  chapel-bell  may  call  her,  as  well 
as  him,  to  a  daily  morning  walk,  with  a  standing  prayer  at 
the  end  of  it,  regardless  of  the  danger  that  such  exercises,  by 
deranging  the  tides  of  her  organization,  may  add  to  her  piety 
at  the  expense  of  her  blood ;  that  she  may  work  her  brain 
over  mathematics,  botany,  chemistry,  German,  and  the  like, 
with  equal  and  sustained  force  on  every  day  of  the  month, 
and  so  safely  divert  blood  from  the  reproductive  apparatus  to 
the  head  ;  in  short,  that  she,  like  her  brother,  develops  health 
and  strength,  blood  and  nerve,  intellect  and  life,  by  a  regular, 
uninterrupted,  and  sustained  course  of  work.  All  this  is  not 
justified,  either  by  experience  or  physiology.” 

“This  identity  of  training  is  what  many  at  the  present  day 
seem  to  be  praying  for  and  working  for.  Appropriate  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  two  sexes,  carried  as  far  as  possible,  is  a  con¬ 
summation  must  devoutly  to  be  desired ;  identical  education 
of  the  two  sexes  is  a  crime  before  God  and  humanity,  that 
physiology  protests  against,  and  experience  weeps  over.  Be¬ 
cause  the  education  of  boys  has  met  with  tolerable  success, 
hitherto, — but  only  tolerable  it  must  be  confessed, — in  devel¬ 
oping  them  into  men,  there  are  those  who  would  make  girls 
grow  into  women  by  the  same  process.  Because  a  gardener 
has  nursed  an  acorn  till  it  grew  into  an  oak,  they  would  have 
him  cradle  a  grape  in  the  same  soil  and  way,  and  make  it  a 
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vine.  Identical  education,  or  identical  co-education,  of  the 
sexes  defrauds  one  sex  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both.  It  defies 
the  Roman  maxim,  which  physiology  has  fully  justified, 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  The  sustained  regimen,  regular 
recitation,  erect  posture,  daily  walk,  persistent  exercise,  and 
unintermitted  labor  that  toughens  a  boy,  and  makes  a  man 
of  him,  can  only  be  partially  applied  to  a  girl.  The  regimen 
of  intermittance,  periodicity  of  exercise  and  rest,  work  three- 
fourths  of  each  month,  and  remission,  if  not  abstinence,  the 
other  fourth,  physiological  interchange  of  the  erect  and  re¬ 
clining  posture,  care  of  the  reproductive  system  that  is  the 
cradle  of  the  race,  all  this,  that  toughens  a  girl  and  makes  a 
woman  of  her,  will  emasculate  a  lad.  A  combination  of  the 
two  methods  of  education,  a  compromise  between  them, 
would  probably  yield  an  average  result,  excluding  the  best  of 
both.  It  would  give  a  fair  chance  neither  to  a  boy  nor  a  girl. 
Of  all  compromises,  such  a  physiological  one  is  the  worst.  It 
cultivates  mediocrity,  and  cheats  the  future  of  its  rightful 
legacy  of  lofty  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  emasculates 
boys,  stunts  girls ;  makes  semi-eunuchs  of  one  sex,  and  agenes 
of  the  other. 

uThe  error  which  has  led  to  the  identical  educatian  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  which  prophecies  their  identical  co-education 
in  colleges  and  universities,  is  not  confined  to  technical  edu¬ 
cation.  It  permeates  society.  It  is  found  in  the  home,  the 
workshop,  the  factory,  and  in  all  the  ramifications  of  social  life. 
The  identity  of  boys  and  girls,  of  men  and  women,  is  prac¬ 
tically  asserted  out  of  the  school  as  much  as  in  it,  and  if  is 
theoretically  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum, 
Woman  seems  to  be  looking  up  to  man  and  his  development, 
as  the  goal  and  ideal  of  womanhood.  The  new  gospel  of 
female  development  glorifies  what  she  possesses  in  common 
with  him,  and  tramples  under  her  feet,  as  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  badge  of  inferiority,  the  mechanism  and  functions 
peculiar  to  herself.7’ 

It  will  be  difficult,  for  the  friends  of  co-education,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  views  against  these  important  physiological  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  impressive  facts  confirming  them.  Assertions 
of  the  abstract  right  of  woman  will  not  suffice.  Platform 
sentimentality  will  not  answer.  Some  force,  indeed,  does  seem 
to  be  connected  with  the  frequent  statements  which  come 
from  institutions  in  which  the  sexes  are  educated  together, 
that  the  health  of  the  female  students  is  well  sustained 
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through  the  course  of  study.  The  sufficient  answer  to  this, 
however,  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  consequences  of  this 
disregard  of  physiological  conditions  often  fail  to  appear  till 
after  the  graduation  of  the  student.  The  graduates  must  be 
followed  to  their  homes,  and  to  later  life,  in  order  to  know 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  system.  The  instances  occurring, 
however,  of  young  ladies  finishing  their  education  in  appar¬ 
ent  vigor  of  health,  and  then  revealing  the  effects  that  had 
been  preparing,  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the  inconclusiveness 
of  such  confident  statements.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  conclusion  which  educators  may  reach  on  this 
subject,  the  physiological  facts  and  laws,  to  which  this  vol¬ 
ume  has  called  attention,  deserve  a  full  and  candid  consider¬ 
ation.  We  believe  they  merit  a  far  greater  attention  than 
some  of  our  ardent  sentimental  reformers  have  been  disposed 
to  give  them,  and  that  their  due  weight  would  probably 
bring  on  a  reaction  in  some  present  educational  tendencies. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  brief  list  will  include  all  the  works  of  much  value  published  during 
the  last  quarter.  To  a  degree  greater,  probably,  than  usual,  attention  to 
holiday  books  has  monopolized  the  efforts  of  publishers,  and  determined 
the  issues  of  the  press.  Though  the  Christmas  demand  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  in  the  direction  of  standard  works,  rather  than  of  the 
ephemeral  sort  of  gift  books,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  new  works  of  substantial  value.  The  following  list  will  cover  the 
chief  of  them. 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. —  The  Argument  on  the  Book  of  Job  unfold¬ 
ed,  by  Dr.  Green,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  discussing 
the  general  features  of  the  relation  of  that  book  to  the  grand  scheme  of 
the  Bible;  The  Arena  and  the  Throne ,  by  L.  T.  Towmsend,  author  of 
Credo  and  other  valuable  works;  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  by  Alfred 
Nevin,  D.  D.;  The  Rising  Faith,  by  Dr.  Bartol,  from  the  extreme  ration¬ 
alist,  Unitarian  stand-point;  The  Golden  City,  a  Swedenborgian  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  B.'F.  Barrett;  Complete  Bible  Encyclopce- 
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dia ,  Vol.  I.,  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Blackwood,  LL.  T>.,  of  Philadelphia;  Bi¬ 
ble  Commentary  (Speaker’s),  Vol.  III.,  comprising  2  King,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther;  Whedon's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment ',  embracing  Joshua  to  Samuel;  Cateclietics,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical,  by  H.  Ziegler,  D.  D.;  The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes;  The  Pentateuch,  in  its  Progressive  Revelations 
of  God  to  Man,  by  Rev.  H.  Cowles,  D.  D.;  Hints  and  Helps  in  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology ,  by  Dr.  W  S.  Plummer;  Common  Sense  in  Religion,  by 
J.  Freeman  Clarke;  The  Best  Methods  of  Counteracting  Infidelity,  by 
Dr.  T.  Christlieb,  Address  before  Ev.  Alliance;  A  Commentary  on  the 
Proverbs ,  With  a  New  Translation,  and  with  some  of  the  original  exposi¬ 
tions  re-examined  in  a  Classified  List,  by  John  Miller,  of  Princton,  N.  J.; 
j Essentials  of  the  New  Testament  Study ,  by  W.  E.  Littlewood,  M.  A.;  Dr. 
M.  W.  Jacobus’  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  Exodus. 

Philosophical  and  Scientific. — Liebig's  Complete  Works  on  Chemis¬ 
try,  Edited  by  Hon.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  of  England,  and  published  by  T. 
R.  Peterson;  History  of  Philosopy ,  by  Dr.  F.  Ueberweg,  Vol.  II.,  embra¬ 
cing  Modern  Philosophy;  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Hu¬ 
man  Knowledge,  by  Geo.  Berkley,  D.  D.,  with  Prolegomena,  &c.,  by  Dr. 

C.  P.  Krauth,  (see  notice  in  this  No.  of  Review);  Outline  Study  of  Man, 
by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  (see  notice);  The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man, 
by  B.  J.  W.  Dawson  LL.  D.,  noticed  in  this  No.;  The  Study  of  Sociology, 
by  Herbert  Spencer;  Religion  and  Science,  by  Prof.  Jos.  Le  Conte; 
Primitive  Culture,  by  E.  B.  Tyler;  Technical  Education,  What  it  is,  and 
What  American  Schools  should  teach  by  C.  B.  Stetson;  Modern  English, 
by  Fitz  E.  Hall. 

Travel,  &c. —  The  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin,  by  Rev.  S.  I.  Prime, 

D.  D.;  The  Women  of  the  Arabs,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  Missionary  at 
Beirut;  A  Tour  Through  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  French  of  H.  A.  Taine. 

History  and  Biography. — Early  Years  of  Christianity ,  by  De  Pres- 
sense;  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Autobiography  ;  Mementoes  of  Rev.  Hemy 
Payson,  D.  D,  by  Rev.  Henry  L.  James;  The  Oxford  Methodists 
by  Rev.  L.  Tyerman  (see  notice  in  this  No.);  History  of  Scotland,  by 
Margaret  Macathar,  Edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L. 

Poetry. —  The  Songs  of  the  Soul,  a  quarto  of  Poetry,  gathered  from 
many  lands,  by  S.  Irenaeus  Prime;  Heaven  in  Song,  gems  of  poetry  on 
“the  better  land,”  by  H.  C.  Fish;  The  Morning  Star,  or  Wayside  Mu- 
sings,  and  other  Poems,  by  Rev.  Win.  Newton. 


GERMAN. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — Dr.  F.  Mallet,  a  Witness  for  the 
Truth — by  Dr.  C.  A.  Wilkens,  400  pp.  M.  was  for  fifty  years  pastor  in 
Bremen.  Being  thoroughly  evangelical,  he  used  his  influence,  which  was 
very  great,  against  Rationalism  and  all  forms  of  infidelity.  He  was  very 
eloquent  and  threw  much  more  life  into  his  sermons  than  is  usual  with 
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German  preachers.  After  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  text,  M.  would  elabor¬ 
ate  his  sermon  mentally,  on  Sunday  morning,  walking  rapidly  in  his  study 
for  hours,  lost  entirely  in  his  subject.  His  church  was  always  full.  His 
sermons  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  indicate  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  But  out  of  the  pulpit  he  showed  as  earnest  a  zeal 
for  souls  as  in  it.  He,  of  course,  became  the  object  of  sneers  and  ridicule 
of  the  godless.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  he  persuaded  a  young 
lady  to  abandon  her  intention  of  becoming  an  actress.  Though  a  sufferer 
for  years,  his  faith  made  him  cheerful.  His  conversation  was  rich  in 
thought  and  very  spirited,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  soul  at  peace  and  full  of 
joy.  Well  may  his  biographer  call  him  “A  Witness  for  the  Truth,”  for 
few  men  deserved  the  name  as  well  as  Mallet.  On  the  title  page  the  au¬ 
thor  states  that  the  aim  of  the  biography  is  “to  strengthen  the  faith,”  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted.  Mallet  was  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
faith,  in  a  rationalistic  age.  The  author,  in  eleven  chapters,  follows  Mallet 
from  his  infancy  to  the  grave.  He  was  bom  in  1792,  and  died  in  1865. 

Words  in  Memory  of  Dr.  G.  F.  v.  0 elder,  Prof,  of  Tlxeol.in  Tubingen. 
This  pamphlet,  of  about  fifty  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  addresses  made  at  his  funeral 
and  also  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1872. 

In  1845  Oehler  published  his  “Prolegomena  to  the  Theology  of  the  0. 
T.”  This  excellent  little  book,  of  one  hundred  pages,  was  to  have  been 
followed  soon  by  the  “Theology  of  the  0.  T.  ”  But  this  work  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  during  his  life.  Since  his  death,  however,  the  first  part  of  this  The¬ 
ology  has  appeared,  containing  the  Introduction  and  Mosaism.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  the  Old  Testament  in  Herzog’s  Real-Ency- 
klopsedie, 

Karl  Immanuel  Nitzsch,  by  W.  Beyschlag.  A  biography  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  influential  theologians  of  the  age,  containing 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.  He  was  born  in  1787,  in  Borua,  but  in  his 
fourth  year  was  taken  to  Wittenberg,  where  his  father  was  appointed  pas¬ 
tor  and  Prof,  of  Theology.  Under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  for 
mental  development,  he  was  prepared  for  the  University.  Here  he  was 
tempted  to  devote  himself  to  philology,  but  through  the  influence  of  his 
father  he  was  led  to  choose  theology.  It  was  in  Bonn  and  Berlin,  as  The¬ 
ological  Professor,  that  he  exerted  the  greatest  influence.  His  works  on 
Systematic  Divinity  and  Practical  Theology,  are  among  the  best  in  the 
German  language.  Instead  of  treating  dogmatics  and  ethics  separately, 
he  unites  them  in  his  “System  der  Christlichen  Lehre.”  His  lectures 
were  very  popular,  and  many  students  went  to  Bonn  solely  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  him.  Being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  positive  elements  of 
Christianity,  he  opposed  vigorously  the  negative  school  of  criticism.  A 
thinker  like  Nitzsch  could  not  ignore  the  systems  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Hegel,  which  produced  such  powerful  effect  on  theology  and  philosophy; 
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but  he  tried  to  free  theology  from  that  which  is  pernicious  in  these  sys¬ 
tems.  He  defended  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  Strauss  and  the 
Tubingen  school.  The  /‘Symbolik,”  by  the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  Moehler,  was  answered  successfully  by  him.  Besides  his  books, 
he  is  the  author  of  many  of  the  best  articles  in  the  “Studien  und  Kriti- 
ken.”  As  a  preacher  he  was  plain,  and  practical,  and  evangelical. 

He  was  in  Bonn  from  1821  till  1847,  when  he  wrent  to  Berlin.  Here  he 
remained  till  his  death,  August.  21,  1867,  The  volume  contains  fourteen 
chapters,  and  is  written  by  a  pupil  and  affectionate  friend  of  Nitzsch. 

Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens ,  by  C.  L.  Brockhaus — 340  pp.  The  au¬ 
thor  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  C.,  who  was  born  A.  D. 
348,  in  Spain,  and  died  about  410.  He  was  a  Christian  poet.  The  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  character  and  value  of  his  poetry,  as  well  as  a 
general  account  of  early  Christian  poetry  and  art  in  general. 

The  History  of  Preaching  in  the  Ev.  Church  of  Germany,  from  Lu¬ 
ther  to  Spener,  by  C.  G.  Schmidt.  218  pages.  A  work  of  great  interest. 
The  first  part  gives  a  history  of  preaching,  from  Luther  to  Amdt.  The 
second,  from  Arndt  to  Spener.  The  third,  Spener  and  his  time.  Besides 
biographies  of  the  most  eminent  preachers,  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  styles  of  preaching  prevalent  in  the  different  periods. 

In  defence  of  the  Apostles ’  Creed  two  pamphlets  have  appeared,  one  by 
Riggenbach,  the  other  by  Dr.  K.  Semisch.  The  latter  traces  the  Creed 
back  to  the  formula  for  baptism,  Matt.  28  :  19,  and  shows  how  the  differ¬ 
ent  additions  were  made  to  it,  age  after  age,  until  it  was  completed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  found. 

By  Dr.  Wiehern  two  small  books  have  been  published  on  the  “Rauhe 
Haus.”  The  one  gives  an  account  of  its  children  and  brothers,  the  other 
gives  its  history  from  1868 — 1871. 

Systematic  Theology. —  The  Nature  of  the  Church ,  by  Dr.  J.  Kostlin. 
Second  Edition.  In  this  volume  the  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Halle,  aims  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  history  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the 
difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish  view  of  the  Church. 
The  second  discusses  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  by  the 
doctrines  and  life  of  Christ.  The  third  considers  the  Apostolic  Church. 
The  fourth  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  visible  to  the  invisible  Church. 

The  Anthropology  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  its  Relation  to  his  Doctrine 
of  Salvation,  by  Dr.  H.  Ludermann.  217  pp.  The  author  discusses  the 
anthropology  of  the  Apostle  according  to  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians  and  Galatians.  He  starts  with  the  difference  between  the  out¬ 
ward  and  the  inward  man,  2  Cor.  4:16.  Flesh,  body,  soul,  spirit  as  used 
by  Paul,  together  with  many  other  words,  are  carefully  explained.  The 
work  is  the  result  of  profound  study;  and  its  importance  must  be  evident 
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when  we  reflect  that  the  Soteriology  of  Paul  can  only  be  understood  when 
we  understand  his  Anthropology. 

The  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ,  by  Charles  Wittichen.  249  pages. 
This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  the  author’s  contributions  to  biblical  the¬ 
ology,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  addresses  of  Christ  in  the  first  three  gospels. 
The  first  volume  discussed  the  Idea  of  God  as  Father;  the  second,  the  Idea 
of  man;  the  third  volume  completes  the  series.  The  author  develops  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  found  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  then  as  taught  by  Christ  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  according  to  the  Principles  of  Protestantism, 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Schweizer.  Second  part  of  the  second  volume.  426 
pages.  The  first  volume  treated  of  the  Economy  of  the  Father;  the  first 
part  of  the  second  volume  treated  of  the  Economy  of  the  Son  ;  this 
second  part  of  the  second  volume,  treats  of  the  Economy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Infant  Baptism,  by  E.  Hory.  132  pages.  The  author  discusses  the 
following  subjects:  1.  Children  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  Children  and 
the  command  of  Christ  to  baptize.  3.  The  nature  of  Baptism.  4.  The 
relation  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament  to  each  other.  5.  Infant  baptism. 
6.  The  baptism  of  children  and  the  development  of  the  Christian  life. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Caspari  has  written  a  very  learned  work  on  Unpublished,  un¬ 
noticed  and  little  noticed  sources  for  the  history  of  the  confessions  of 
faith  at  baptism  and  of  the  rule  of  faith.  (Ungedruckte,  unbeachtete 
und  wenig  beachtete  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Taufsymbole  und  der 
Glaubensregeh)  Two  parts;  the  first,  348  pages:  the  second,  305. 

J.  H.  W.  S. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Bible  Commentary .  The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version  (A.  D.  1611),  with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary 
and  a  revision  of  the  Translation,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  Canon  of  Exeter.  Vol.  III., 
2  Kings — Esther,  pp.  499. 

We  have  already  so  strongly  commended  the  former  volumes  of  this 
excellent  Commentary,  that  little  more  seems  necessary  than  to  announce 
the  publication  of  this  third  volume.  It  has,  however,  some  special  claims 
on  the  attention  of  those  who  may  desire  to  consult  a  critical  commentary 
on  the  Bible.  The  portion  of  the  Scriptures  covered  by  this  volume  in- 
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eludes  Some  of  the  books  most  likely  to  be  neglected  in  the  study  of  the 
sacred  records,  and  which  have  proved  least  tempting  to  most  commenta¬ 
tors.  It  embraces  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther.  Canon  Rawlinson,  as  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford, 
and  by  his  numerous  learned  works  in  the  department  of  History  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  task.  The  volume  bears  witness 
to  how  much  pains  and  care  he  has  taken  to  do  his  work  well.  Each  book 
is  furnished  with  a  critical  Introduction,  in  which  are  discussed  the  topics 
of  a  general  character,  and  the  text  is  accompanied  by  brief  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  supplying  usually  just  the  the  information  needed.  To 
Ezra  and  Esther  are  added  appendices  on  the  Persian  words  found  in  these 
Books.  The  author  has  drawn  from  his  varied  stores  of  learning,  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  confirm  the  facts  of  Bible  History. 

Whilst  the  general  tone  of  the  volume  is  quite  reverent  towards  the 
whole  Bible,  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  no  countenance  is  given  to 
the  destructive  criticism  of  rationalism,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  occa¬ 
sionally  a  manner  of  speaking  is  employed  hardly  consistent  with  any 
proper  notions  of  divine  inspiration.  We  know  well  enough  that  great 
difference  of  views  prevail  among  good  and  learned  men  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration — its  nature  and  degree — and  we  would  not  find  fault  with  an 
honest  difference  on  unimportant  points.  Still  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe,  in 
such  a  work,  to  use  language  so  easily  capable  of  perversion  and  abuse  as 
Canon  Rawlinson  has,  in  some  cases,  done.  What  may  not  at  all  disturb 
his  mind,  may  cause  perplexity  and  trouble  to  others  less  accustomed  to 
such  difficulties.  Such  a  Commentary,  while  it  conceals  nothing,  should 
not  create  doubts  by  unnecessary  suggestion  of  difficulties  which  may 
have  no  real  existence.  But  it  is  ungracious  to  find  fault  where  there  is 
so  much  to  approve.  This  Commentary  must  commend  itself  to  all  who 
carefully  examine  it. 

History  of  Philosophy .  From  Thales  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr. 
Frederick  Ueberweg,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Koningsberg.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Geo.  S. 
Morris,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Associate  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London.  Vol.  II. 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy .  With  Additions  by  the  Translator, 
an  Appendix  on  English  and  American  Philosophy,  by  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College  ;  and  an  Appendix  on  Italian 
Philosophy,  by  Vincenzo  Botta,  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Turin,  pp.  571.  1874. 

We  greet,  with  pleasure,  this  translation  of  the  second  volume  of  Ueber- 
weg’s  great  work.  Together  with  the  first,  which  was  published  about  a 
year  ago,  it  constitutes  the  beginning  of  the  Philosophical  Division  of  the 
Theological  Library  undertaken  by  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  under  the 
Editorship  of  Drs.  H.  B.  Smith  and  Philip  Schaff. 
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The  entire  work  of  Ueberweg  arranges  the  history  of  philosophy  under 
two  divisions— the  Philosophy  of  Antiquity,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Era.  The  first  volume  covered  the  entire  first  division  and  two 
periods  of  the  seeond.  These  two  periods  embraced  the  Patristic  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  Christian  times,  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  present  volume,  therefore, 
begins  with  the  Third  Period  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  covers  the  whole 
history  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This  is  arranged  under  three  divisions:  1. 
The  Transition  Period,  beginning  with  the  renewal  of  Platonism;  2. 
The  epoch  of  Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and  Skepticism,  from  Bacon  and 
Descartes  to  the  Encyclopaedists  and  Hume;  and  3.  The  epoch  of  the 
Kantian  Criticism  and  of  the  systems  issuing  from  it,  from  Kant  till  the 
present  time. 

This  volume  is  marked  by  the  same  features  of  excellence  that  won  such 
a  universally  favorable  judgment  for  the  first  volume.  The  plan  is  com¬ 
prehensive,  the  method  clear,  the  presentation  of  the  course  of  philosophy 
for  the  most  part  eminently  discriminating  and  satisfactory.  The  field 
covered  is  very  broad,  the  materials  embraced  are  immense;  and  with  the 
condensation  and  brevity  required  of  the  author  in  comprising  all  within 
the  limits  of  two  volumes,  even  as  large  as  these  are,  the  clearness  with 
which  the  various  philosophic  systems  and  their  connecting  relations  are 
given  is  most  gratifying.  The  matter  of  each  section  is  sketched  in  a 
rapid  comprehensive  way,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  reference  to  authori¬ 
ties,  and  an  amplified  and  illustrative  presentation  of  the  facts  referred  to. 
One  of  the  features  of  highest  value  in  the  work,  throughout  this  second 
volume  as  well  as  the  first,  is  the  fulness  of  its  bibliography.  This  is  very 
rich. 

The  Appendix  of  over  a  hundred  pages  on  Philosophy  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  by  Dr.  Porter,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work.  Able  and 
excellent  as  Dr.  Ueberweg’s  account  generally  is,  the  view  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  of  English  Philosophy  is  not  as  close  and  full  as  is  desirable  for 
American  readers.  There  is  some  justice,  too,  in  President  Porter’s  inti¬ 
mation,  in  his  preliminary  paragraph,  that  Ueberweg  did  not  fully  exhibit 
the  English  Philosophy  in  all  its  tendencies,  conceiving  of  it  as  almost 
exclusively  Empirical.  The  author  of  the  Appendix  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  presented  in  compendious  view  an  interesting  and  satisfactory 
outline  of  the  course  of  philosophic  thought  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Following  the  plan  of  Ueberweg,  he  has  given  particular  attention 
to  the  bibliographical  sections.  The  student  of  Philosophy  will  find  a 
very  full  list  of  the  English  philosophical  works. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprize  contemplating  the  “Theological 
and  Philosophical  Library,”  of  which  this  completed  work  of  Dr.  Ueber- 
vreg  is  the  first  installment  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  earnest  encouragement  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
American  scholarship. 
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An  Outline  Study  of  Man :  Or  the  Body  and  Mind  in  One  System. 

With  Illustrative  Diagrams,  and  a  Method  of  Black-board  Teaching.  By 

Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  “Evidences  of  Christianity,” 

“Lectures  on  Moral  Science,”  “The  Law  of  Love,”  etc.  pp.  308.  1873. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Hopkins  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  any  work  that 
bears  it.  His  acknowledged  strength  as  a  scholar  and  thinker,  his  honor¬ 
able  position  and  success  as  an  educator,  and  the  reputation  as  an  author, 
gained  for  him  by  his  published  works  on  Christian  Evidences,  and  Moral 
Science,  have  prepared  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  public  to  accept  as  of 
high  value  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.  His  writings  bear  the  marks  of 
a  mind  which  works  with  great  force,  originality  and  clearness,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  treasures  of  wide  learning.  He  does  not  follow  in  beaten  tracks 
or  in  narrow  conventional  lines.  From  his  large  treasures  and  fruitful 
thought,  things  new,  as  well  as  old,  appear,  and  where  his  views  do  not 
command  assent  of  others,  they,  yet,  generally  challenge  respect  and 
quicken  study. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  twelve  lectures  delivered,  last  winter, 
before  the  Lowell  Institute.  With  the  aid  of  the  phonographic  reports, 
the  author  has  written  them  out  and  prepared  them  for  the  press.  The 
form  of  lectures,  with  the  phraseology  of  popular  address,  has  been  re¬ 
tained.  The  black-board  representations  and  explanations  accompanying 
their  delivery,  have  also  been  preserved,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  diagrams 
in  the  book.  In  their  printed  form,  therefore,  as  in  their  delivery,  these 
lectures  are  an  attempt  to  popularize  some  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  in  the  departments  which  they  cover.  Few  men 
are  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Hopkins  for  such  an  attempt,  and  the  effort  must 
be  regarded  as  successful. 

The  work  is  peculiar  in  both  its  scope  and  its  method.  It  embraces  not 
simply  a  discussion  of  the  mind,  but  of  man  in  his  entirety,  body  and  soul, 
together  with  his  place  and  relations  in  the  universe.  It  is  an  endeavor  to 
give,  in  narrow  compass,  an  outline  view  of  the  whole  subject  thus  indica¬ 
ted.  The  method  is  constructive,  beginning  with  primary  and  conditional 
facts  and  principles,  and  advancing  along  the  line  of  law  to  a  view  of  the 
aggregate  system.  In  this  way  the  author  touches  on  most  of  the  great 
metaphysical  questions  that  have  engaged  the  discussions  and  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  learned,  such  as  Man’s  Place  and  Relations  in  the  system 
of  the  world,  the  nature  of  Mind,  Consciousness,  Perception,  the  Intui¬ 
tions,  the  doctrines  of  Logic,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  the  grounds  of 
Moral  Obligation,  &c.  His  independence  as  a  thinker — an  independence 
running  sometimes  almost  into  captiousness  in  his  bearing  towards  the 
views  of  others — gives  a  decided  freshness  to  his  treatment  of  the  various 
topics,  and  makes  it  interesting  even  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them.  The  general  clearness  and  grasp  of  Dr.  Hopkins’  mind,  is 
illustrated  throughout  the  work,  in  many  sharply  defined  discriminations 
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and  statements  of  truth.  The  main  representations  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  opinions  maintained,  are  thrown  into  clearer  view,  especially  to 
the  popular  mind,  by  the  diagrams  that  illustrate  them. 

In  popularizing  the  results  of  science  and  philosophy,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  correct  views  be  given.  In  this  respect,  this  work,  de¬ 
spite  some  exceptions  which  we  must  take  to  it,  has  merits  that  must 
make  it  welcome  to  the  friends  of  truth.  It  will  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  reader  in  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  duty,  and  in  all  the  hopes 
and  convictions  that  are  most  valuable  to  man  and  to  society.  In  the  first 
lecture  the  place  of  man  is  clearly  shown  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  earthly 
creation,  embodying  in  himself  every  force  that  is  found  in  nature  below 
him,  together  with  a  higher  element  that  subordinates  to  itself  everything 
else.  In  connection  with  this,  Dr.  Hopkins  brings  to  view  the  great  law  of 
“the  conditioning  and  conditioned”  which  is  found  to  pervade  all  nature. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  and  most  universal  force,  Gravitation ,  he 
points  out  how,  in  the  ascending,  or  advancing  stages  of  the  great  system 
of  nature,  in  Cohesion ,  Chemical  Affinity,  Vegetable  Life,  Animal  Life, 
and  Man ,  each  preceding  form  is  conditional  for  the  next,  whilst  at  every 
step  there  is  something  added  not  found  in  the  lower  stage.  The  different 
parts  of  creation,  as  it  went  up,  took  all  that  was  below  and  added  some¬ 
thing  at  every  step.  “At  first  we  have  only  Gravitation,  then  Cohesion; 
but  every  particle  that  coheres  also  gravitates,  and  so  on  upward  till  we 
reach  man.  In  him  we  find  at  work  Gravitation,  Cohesion,  Chemical 
Affinity,  that  organic  Life  which  belongs  to  the  Vegetable,  a  Life  that  is 
merely  animal,  and  also  that  higher  Rational,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Life, 
which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Everything  is  carried  up,  and  then  some¬ 
thing  is  added — it  is  not  developed  from  below,  or  caused  by  it — but  added 
to  ft  till  we  reach  man  at  the  top.”  Thus  the  author  shows  how  man, 
combining  in  himself  generically  all  that  is  below  him,  and  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mind  uses  and  rules  all,  occupies  the  position  of  dominion  as¬ 
signed  him  in  Scripture.  Dr.  Hopkins  makes  a  strong  point  in  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  relation  of  forces  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution:  “It  is  not 
readily  seen  how  a  force  manifesting  itself  in  conjunction  with  other  forces, 
and  yet  only  as  it  makes  them  subservient,  can  be  developed  from  those 
forces.”  In  the  second  lecture,  discussing  man’s  body,  this  law  of  the 
conditioning  and  conditioned  is  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  the  organ¬ 
ism,  and  subsequently  it  is  made  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  under 
which  all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  are  viewed. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  treat  of  mind,  in  its  relation  to  the  body, 
its  three-fold  division  into  intellect,  sensibility  and  will,  the  sense-organs, 
and  sense-perception.  The  views  of  Dr.  Hopkins  on  sense-perception,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  teaching  of  most  psychologists,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
sustained.  He  denies  the  possibility  of  getting  any  knowledge  of  an  ex 
ternal  wTorld  by  original  perception,  through  any  single  sense,  or  by  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  maintains  that  it  is  revealed  only  by  resistance  to  muscular 
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movement.  This  may  be  .correct,  but  we  think  that  he  fails  to  show  it. 
At  any  rate,  he  will  hardly  convince  any  one  but  himself  of  the  correctness  of 
the  repeated  statement,  that  sight,  if  it  gives  form  or  extension  at  all,  gives 
it  only  in  “one  dimension.  ”  The  fifth  lecture  discusses  Consciousness. 
The  author  rejects,  rightly  we  think,  the  views  of  President  Porter  and 
others,  who  treat  it  as  a  special  faculty.  He  defines  Consciousness  as  “the 
knowledge  by  the  mind  of  itself  as  the  permanent  and  indivisible  subject 
of  its  own  operations.”  According  to  his  explanation,  the  use  of  the  term 
should  not  include  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  oivn  opera¬ 
tions — only  of  the  self  as  the  subject  and  centre  of  mental  operations. 
For  the  knowledge  of  the  mental  states  or  acts  themselves,  he  inserts  a  spe¬ 
cial  faeulty,  which  he  calls  the  “inner  sense,”  making  it  co-ordinate,  for 
the  inner  world,  with  sense-perception  for  the  external  world.  This  effort 
to  distinguish  between  the  so-called  “inner  sense”  and  consciousness — be¬ 
tween  the  mind’s  power  of  knowing  its  own  operations,  and  self  as  the 
subject  of  its  own  operations — can  only  tend  to  worse  confusion.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  divide  consciousness.  The  office  assigned  it  by  Dr.  Hopkins 
himself  must  take  in  all  that  he  has  attributed  to  the  ‘inner  sense.’  To 
“bind  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  into  unity,’’  it  must  embrace,  along  with 
self  as  subject,  the  whole  domain  of  mental  activity.  We  have  no  more 
use  for  Dr.  Hopkins  “inner  sense”  than  for  Hamilton’s  “self-conscious¬ 
ness.”  The  objection  he  urges  against  Hamilton’s  views,  it  seems  to  us, 
will  bear  quite  as  strongly  against  his  own.  The  trouble  appears  to  be, 
that  he,  as  well  as  Hamilton,  wants  to  have  some  special  faculty,  other 
than  consciousness,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  acts  or  states  of  the  mind, 
running  into  the  very  absurdity  he  alleges  against  others — the  absurdity 
of  needing  a  special  faculty  to  know  the  exercises  of  the  other  faculties. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  lectures  discuss  the  representative  and 
elaborative  faculties.  The  treatment  of  the  process  of  Induction  is  marked 
by  special  excellence.  Dr.  Hopkins  shows  that  the  real  axiom  that  under¬ 
lies  the  process  of  Induction  is  the  uniformity  of  causation — that  “the 
same  causes  operating  under  the  same  circumstances,  will  produce  the 
same  effects.”  He  exposes,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  error 
which  puts  the  axiom  under  the  form:  “Nature  is  uniform.”  “And  here 
we  see  the  source  of  much  of  the  false  logic  of  science.  It  assumes,  wholly 
without  proof,  and  against  it,  that  nature  and  its  laws  are  uniform  and  in¬ 
dependent.  This  is  the  one  postulate  of  mere  scientists  on  which  their 
whole  structure  rests.  But  so  far  is  the  general  proposition*  that  nature  is 
uniform,  from  being  at  the  basis  of  Induction  that  it  is  itself  the  result  of 
Induction.”  This  is  an  important  point,  in  view  of  the  claim  of  some  wri¬ 
ters  that  the  ‘uniformity  of  nature’  is  an  a  priori  belief,  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  process  of  Induction,  rendering  belief  in  miracles  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

The  remaining  lectures  treat  of  the  Sensibility,  the  Will,  and  take  the 
reader  up  into  the  department  of  Morals.  The  discussion,  though  put 
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into  the  popular  form  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  lectures,  is 
marked  by  the  ability  and  force  which  the  author’s  earlier  works  in  this 
department  would  lead  us  to  expect.  But  we  are  compelled  to  regard  Dr.* 
Hopkins  theory  of  morals  as  incorrect  and  misleading.  He  finds  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  obligation  in  the  Sensibility .  and  his  view  resolves  itselt,  it 
seems  to  us,  into  eudaimonism.  ‘‘If  there  were  no  enjoyment  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  possible  in  any  sensiblity  that  could  become  a  good,  there  could  be 
nothing  good;  and  there  could  be  no  goodness.  There  could  be  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  choose  one  way  rather  than  another,  and  there  could  be  nothing 
right  or  wrong.”  Feeling  is  an  uncertain  foundation  for  morality.  Claim¬ 
ing  that  “enjoyment  or  satisfaction”  in  the  sensibility  is  the  only  ground 
of  obligation,  morality  is  made  but  a  computation  of  values,  p.  233.  So, 
strangely,  Dr.  Hopkins  fiinds  a  basis  for  obligation  without  the  idea  of 
right.  He  says  we  have  “no  need  of  it.”  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  ground  of  obligation,  but  we  cannot  but  regret  that  our  author  should 
give  the  weight  of  his  name  to  a  view  that  must  be  regarded  as  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  error  of  utilitarianism.  Least  of  all,  is  Dr.  Hopkins  war¬ 
ranted  in  denying  that,  in  strictness,  “there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
Christian  Moral  Philosophy.”  His  denial  appears  to  us  to  be  both  unphi- 
losophical  and  gratuitous.  Such  a  conclusion  would  go  far  to  justify  the 
impression  which  skepticism  seeks  to  make  concerning  Christianity — the 
impression  that  its  doctrines  must  stand  wholly  outside  of  philosophy,  and 
be  held,  if  held  at  all,  without  philosophic  warrant,  or  their  incorporation 
into  the  unity  of  one  true  Moral  Science. 

Despite  the  exceptions  thus  taken  to  some  of  the  author’s  views,  this 
volume  is  one  of  high  merit  and  value.  It  could  hardly  happen  that  so 
broad  a  field  should  be  traveled  over  by  a  writer  of  independent  thought, 
without  calling  out  some  criticism.  It  is  a  book  whose  leading  teaching 
will  do  great  good,  and  strengthen  Truth  in  its  conflicts  with  error  among 
the  people.  It  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 

W  A  BEEN  &  WYMAN,  13  BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg. 

The  Three  Judges  :  Story  of  the  Men  who  beheaded  their  King.  By  Is- 

real  P.  Warren.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

pp.  303.  1873. 

The  title  of  this  book  might  lead  one  to  think  of  the  Judges  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  But  the  story  or  history  is  one  of  modern  times.  It  touches  on  very 
interesting  scenes  in  Old  and  New  England.  The  beheaded  King  is  Charles 
the  First  of  England,  who  was  brought  to  the  block,  January  30th,  1649. 
The  three  Judges  are  three  of  the  “High  Court  of  Justice”  that  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  their  king,  and  who  afterwards,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne,  escaped  to  New  England,  then  colo¬ 
nies  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  managed  to  avoid  the  search  of  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  live  in  obscurity  and  concealment  until  death  came  in 
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the  ordinary  way.  Their  lives  possess  all  the  interest  of  romance.  The 
book  is  one  of  substantial  facts.  The  part  of  the  narrative  relating  to 
English  history,  to  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Charles,  and  the  accession 
of  his  son,  is  not  very  clear  or  methodical,  and  the  story  of  the  three 
Judges,  whilst  in  New  England,  presents  some  phases  of  New  England 
character  hardly  warranted  by  facts.  Still  we  may  pardon  a  descendant 
of  the  Puritans  for  concealing  their  defects  and  magnifying  their  virtues. 
They  were  stern  and  noble  men.  The  book  will  be  read  with  deep  interest 
by  the  young,  and  will  recall  what  many  older  people  had  forgotten,  or 
tell  them  of  what  possibly  they  never  knew.  It  furnishes  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  episode  in  our  own  history,  as  well  as  traverses  a  period  of  tragic  inter¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  mother  country. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK* 

For  sale  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg. 

A  System  of  Christian  Rhetoric ,  For  the  use  of  Preachers  and  other 
Speakers.  By  George  Winfred  Hervey,  M.  A.,  author  of  “Rhetoric  of 
Conversation,”  etc.  pp.  632.  1873. 

This  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  department  of  literature  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  no  common-place  production — a  mere  collection 
of  rules,  and  maxims,  and  illustrations  on  the  subject  of  homiletics.  The 
book  is  suggestive,  and  the  reading  of  it  well  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  the  sacredness  and  responsibility  of  ministerial  work. 

We  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  work  of  preaching  is  attracting 
so  much  attention,  and  that  so  many  volumes  are  issuing  from  the  press 
bearing  on  the  pulpit.  Some  of  these  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  stale,  and 
others  present  false  views  and  opinions,  but  still  they  show  that  the  pulpit 
is  regarded  more  and  more  as  an  instrument  of  great  power.  Whilst  some 
advanced  thinkers  and  progressive  reformers  would  have  us  believe  that 
we  have  outlived  the  need  of  this  instrumentality,  the  truth  remains,  that 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  divine  expedient  to  save  a  lost  world. 
We  may  yet  look  for  greater  triumphs  of  the  preaching  of  the  cross  than 
have  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity,  which  characterizes  this  volume,  and 
separates  it  from  the  bulk  of  works  relating  to  the  same  general  subject, 
is  the  prominence  given  to  the  Word  of  God,  in  furnishing  not  only  the 
material,  but  the  rules  and  illustrations  for  preaching.  It  purports  to  be 
“a  system  of  Christian  Rhetoric ,”  and  the  the  ‘‘volume  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  style  and  delivery  of  sermons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern  we  have  received  from  the  holy  prophets,”  including,  of 
course,  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  author  is  not  unacquainted  with  the 
great  masters  and  models,  so  habitually  referred  to,  among  the  classic  wri¬ 
ters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Indeed  his  quotations,  and  references,  and  allu¬ 
sions  are  so  many  and  varied,  that  he  seems  to  have  gleaned  from  almost 
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every  field,  to  enrich  this  offering  to  the  public.  But  he  earnestly  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  furnish  the  models  for  our  preaching, 
lie  says:  “The  public  addresses  of  Moses  and  the  other  Hebrew  prophets, 
the  sermons  of  our  Divine  Master,  the  sacred  speeches  of  Peter,  Stephen, 
and  Paul,  and  the  inspired  biographies  of  these,  together  with  the  scrip¬ 
ture  precepts  on  preaching,  are  the  quarries  to  which  we  are  beholden  for 
the  most  solid,  as  well  as  the  most  polished  parts  of  our  work.  Here  we 
have  found  materials  of  a  quality  exceedingly  rich,  and  at  the  same  time 
diversified  with  a  variety  so  moderate  as  to  preserve  their  unity  and  homo¬ 
geneousness. ’’ 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  simple  notice,  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  work, 
either  in  pointing  out  all  its  merits,  or  in  criticising  points  that  may  be 
considered  doubtful.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  what  the  author  calls,  “In¬ 
spiration;  OR.  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  DlVINE  SPIRIT  IN  PREACHING.”  To 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted,  embracing 
Book  I.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  is  not  very  clear  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration,  and  sometimes  confounds  revelation  and  inspiration,  yet  the 
prominence  given  to  this  topic  is  a  great  merit  in  the  work.  Others  may 
have  inculcated  very  much  the  same  truths  under  different  forms  of  speech, 
and  perhaps  in  less  exceptionable  terms.  We  are  not  sure  that  our  author 
is  judicious  in  applying  the  term  inspiration  so  loosely.  Grave  errors  may 
result  from  claiming  too  much,  as  well  as  from  acknowledging  too  little. 
But  the  great  truth,  that  success  in  preaching  depends  on  divine  power, 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  on.  The  more  preachers  are  made  to  feel 
‘that  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God,’  the  better  for  them  and  their 
hearers.  There  is  too  much  preaching  that  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  di¬ 
vine  power.  Whilst  we  may  not  accord  with  every  statement  and  argu¬ 
ment  of  our  author,  on  this  point,  we  commend  his  views  to  all  who  are 
called  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Book  II.  treats  of  Invention,  under  the  heads  of  General  Views,  The 
Matter  of  Sermons  as  Determined  by  their  Objects,  and  The  Forms  of 
Sermons  as  Determined  by  Method.  In  this  Book  we  have  the  most  that 
is  of  a  strictly  homiietical  character,  and  the  discussions  are  fresh  and 
suggestive.  His  favorite  idea  of  the  Spirit’s  assistance  is  carried  along, 
and  never  wholly  lost  sight  of.  We  are  not  left  -with  a  few  barren  rules 
and  illustrations,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  brought  to  view,  and 
in  such  way  as  to  quicken  the  powers  of  thought  and  invention.  The 
careful  study  of  this  part  of  the  work  will  greatly  aid  in  developing  what 
Dr.  Shedd  calls  a  homiletic  habit. 

Book  III.  treats  of  Style,  and  Book  IV.  of  Elocution.  These  subjects 
are  discussed  with  a  breadth  of  learning  and  richness  of  illustration  that 
make  them  most  valuable  parts  of  this  comprehensive  volume.  In  some 
things  the  author  dissents  from  the  stereotyped  views  that  have  been 
served  up,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  standard  works.  His  figures 
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are  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  will  aid  in  a  more  appreciative  study  of 
the  Eible. 

There  are  two  Indexes — one  an  Index  of  Figures,  and  the  other  an  Index 
of  some  of  the  principle  things  contained  in  the  volume.  The  former  is 
almost  bewildering  in  its  vast  number  of  names,  which  look  like  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  flowers — only  not  very  attractive.  We  doubt  whether  many  will 
profit  by  this  long  list  of  hard  names.  We  would  greatly  prefer  a  fuller 
Index  of  the  principal  things,  even  if  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  unu¬ 
sual  names  of  figures. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable  volume,  characterized 
by  richness  and  variety  of  thought,  more  suggestive  than  didactic,  and 
better  adapted  to  private  reading  and  study,  than  for  the  use  of  classes  in 
Theological  Seminaries.  Its  tone  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  most  of  it  will  be  found  a  pleasure,  as  it  abounds  in  very  many 
of  the  elements  which  make  a  book  attractive  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

F.  G.  S.,  Principal  and  Yice  Chancellor  of  M’Gill  University,  Montreal, 

Author  of  “Archaia,  ”  “Arcadian  Geology,”  etc.  pp.  403.  1873. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  among  the  foremost  scientific  men  of  America.  His  sen 
entitle  character  is  marked  by  a  specially  sober  and  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment,  not  carried  away  by  mere  speculation  in  disregard  of  facts  and  their 
legitimate  teachings.  Accustomed  to  the  most  thorough  and  the  broadest 
examination  in  his  chosen  field,  he  displays  a  rare  interpreting  power  as  to 
the  phenomena  and  relations  of  nature,  and  discerns,  with  remarkable 
clearness,  what  they  do  teach,  and  what  they  do  not.  He  felt  impelled  to 
prepare  this  volume  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  speculative  opinions, 
especially  of  the  evolutionists,  tending  to  skepticism,  and  which,  he  clear¬ 
ly  saw,  were  not  only  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  science,  but  decisively 
contradicted  by  them. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple.  The  author  begins  at  the  earliest  prob¬ 
able  condition  of  the  earth,  and  pictures  the  geological  changes  and  pro¬ 
gress,  including  a  view  of  characterizing  flora  and  fauna  in  the  different 
ages,  on  from  the  Laurentian  formation  in  Eozoic  time  to  the  modern  or 
Post-Pliocene  period,  and  the  appearance  of  Man.  We  think  he  treats  the 
nebular  hypothesis  with  more  respect  than  its  merits  deserve.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  the  geologic  periods,  and  of  the  advancing  changes,  are  marked 
by  the  clearness  and  interest  which  only  one  of  Dr.  Dawson’s  scientific 
ability  could  give  them,  and  the  reader  is  helped  by  numerous  illustrations 
and  tabular  views. 

It  is  a  special  excellence  of  the  volume,  that  in  the  clear  and  accepted 
geological  facts  it  states,  it  becomes  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  atheistic 
hypothesis  of  a  blind,  material  evolution.  It  is  made  manifest  how, 
through  all  the  forms  of  life,  from  the  first,  though  there  is  an  orderly  pro¬ 
gression,  ‘each  type  appears  at  once  in  its  highest  perfection  and  variety,  ’ 
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and  on  its  disappearance,  there  is  “a  sudden  apparition  of  diverse  plans  of 
structure  subserving  similar  ends  simultaneously  with  each  other.”  Of  the 
fishes  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  the  author  says:  “They  claim  no  parentage  in 
the  older  rocks,  and  they  appear  at  once  as  kings  of  their  class.”  Such  facts 
are  brought  to  view  thickly  throughout  the  volume,  and  refuse  all  expla¬ 
nation  by  a  merely  material  philosophy. 

In  Dr.  Dawson’s  discussion  of  the  Advent  of  Man,  he  deals  briefly  but 
very  effectually  with  the  unsupported  theories  of  some  geologists  who  as¬ 
sert  for  the  race  an  immense  antiquity,  in  conflict  with  revelation.  He 
examines  the  geological  facts  on  which  such  antiquity  is  claimed,  and 
shows  how  the  claim  is  without  any  scientific  warrant.  ‘T  feel  convinced,” 
says  he,  ‘‘that  the  scientific  pendulum  must  swing  backward  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  nearer  to  its  old  position.”  It  is  assuring  to  the  faith  of  Christians, 
to  find  the  verdict  of  the  best  and  most  thorough  scientific  men  reversing, 
on  purely  scientific  grounds,  the  skeptical  conclusions  sought  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  enemies  of  revelation.  Dr.  D.  writes  noble  words  against 
the  class  of  scientists  who  are  trying  to  prevent  men  from  recognizing  a 
Creator  in  the  works  of  creation.  He  looks  to  a  better  day,  “by  providing 
a  wider  and  deeper  culture  for  our  young  men.”  “Science  cannot  long 
successfully  isolate  itself  from  God.  Its  life  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
exponent  of  the  plans  of  the  great  Creative  Will.” 

The  concluding  chapters,  on  “Primitive  Man,  considered  with  reference 
to  modern  theories  of  his  origin,”  form  one  of  the  most  decisive  answers 
to  the  evolutionist  hypothesis  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  scientific  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  whole  atheistic  structure.  Did  our  space  allow,  we  would  like 
to  transfer  some  pages  to  the  Review.  As  we  cannot,  we  can  only  ask 
our  readers  to  get  the  volume  and  read  it.  The  work  is  one  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended. 

The  Land  of  Moab  :  Travels  arid  Discoveries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan.  By  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.  A.,  LL.  D„  F.  R.  S.,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Durham.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Persian  Palace  of  Mashita, 
by  Jas.  Furgeson,  F.  R.  S.  With  Map,  anql  Illustrations  by  C.  L.  Bux¬ 
ton  and  R.  C.  Johnaon.  pp.  416.  1873. 

This  volume  adds  another  to  the  list  of  interesting  and  instructive  books 
which  are  furnishing  us  with  better  and  fuller  knowledge  of  Bible  lands. 
The  rdsult  of  recent,  and  still  continued,  exploratious  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  shedding  light  on  the  facts  and  allusions  of  the  sacred  record.  Dr. 
Tristram’s  book  gives  us,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  account  yet  furnished 
of  the  district  over  which  he  traveled.  He  writes  with  great  vivacity;  and 
even  apart  from  the  value  of  the  geographical  and  archaeological  informa¬ 
tion  he  furnishes,  his  sketches  of  travel,  incident,  and  Arab  life,  are  very 
entertaining.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  its  kind. 

The  expedition,  of  which  Dr.  Tristram  was  the  head,  was  organized  un¬ 
der  the  encouragement  of  the  British  Association,  and  started  early  in 
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1872.  The  time  spent  in  Moab — apparently,  from  the  record,  not  over 
several  months — was  too  short  for  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  work. 
The  results  accomplished,  however,  have  well  rewarded  the  effort.  Some 
of  them,  as  the  supposed  discovery  of  Zoar,  will  need  future  verification. 
The  finding  of  the  wonderful  palace  of  Mashita  is  an  item  of  much  inter¬ 
est,  though  possibly  without  any  bearing  on  Scripture  archaeology.  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  chapter,  attributing  its  erection  to  the  Persian  King,  Chosroes 
II.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  gives  its  probable,  but  not  certain, 
origin.  Dr.  T.  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  himself  and  companions  were 
the  first  western  travelers  since  the  Roman  times,  that  explored  Machaerus; 
for  it  was  visited  and  identified  by  Seetzen  in  1806.  There  is  so  much  of 
value,  however,  in  Dr.  T.'s  volume,  that  it  seems  ungenerous  to  point  out 
slight  errors.  The  book  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
still  richer  results  which  we  expect  from  the  labors  of  our  own  American 
Palestine  Exploration  Society,  whch  is  carrying  on  explorations  in  the 
land  of  Moab. 

The  Oxford  Methodists  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Ingham, 

Gambold,  Hervey,  and  Broughton,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  Others. 

By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  author  of  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  John 

Wesley,  M.  A.,  Rounder  of  the  Methodists.”  pp.  416.  1873. 

The  book  forms  a  valuable  and  almost  necessary  supplement  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  “Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley.”  The  movement  in  which 
Methodism  arose  .cannot  be  fully  understood,  until  the  parts  performed  by 
less  prominent  men,  and  related  parties,  are  brought  into  view.  Though 
not  so  well  known  as  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  there  were  others  of  em¬ 
inent  ability  and  no  small  influence,  whose  work  affected,  in  different  ways, 
and  various  degrees,  the  character  and  course  of  that  religious  awakening. 
Mr.  Tyerman  has  done  a  valuable  service  in  collecting  the  needful  and 
available  materials,  and  shaping  them  into  the  memoirs  that  constitute 
this  volume. 

The  book  opens  with  brief  sketches  of  William  Morgan  and  Robert 
Kirkham,  who,  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley  formed  the  first  little  com¬ 
pany  of  Oxford  Methodists,  or  The  Holy  Club,  as  it  wras  stigmatized. 
This  part  includes  also  an  account  of  William  Morgan’s  brother  Charles, 
who  at  a  later  time  came  under  their  influence.  These  sketches  are  inter¬ 
esting  especially  as  revealing  the  real  state  of  collegiate  life  at  Oxford  at 
the  time  Wesley  and  his  associates  began  their  work.  They  show  the  sad 
need  which  existed  for  that  work,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it. 

In  taking  up  the  principal  personages  among  the  “Oxford  Methodists,” 
Mr.  Tyerman  has  indicated  the  various  directions  and  relations  in  which 
their  subsequent  careers  carried  out  the  life  and  principles  from  their 
starting  point  and  union.  They  did  not  all  labor  in  one  organization. 
‘‘There  went  forth  a  number  of  brave-hearted  men,  all  of  them  the  better 
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for  their  godly  meetings  in  Wesley’s  comfortable  room  in  Lincoln  College, 
and  though  their  courses  were  divergent,  yet,  in  the  main,  they  continued 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  truth.”  The  memoirs  that  follow  become  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this — memoirs  of  John  Clayton  as  the  Jacobite  Churchman,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ingham  as  the  Yorkshire  Evangelist,  John  Gambold  as  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Bishop,  James  Hervey  as  The  Literary  Parish  Priest,  and  Thomas 
Broughton  as  The  Faithful  Secretary, — all,  as  great  and  earnest  laborers, 
whose  faithfulness  and  zeal  were  used  by  God  to  quicken  the  Church  of 
their  day  into  better  life.  Brief  notices  of  about  half  a  dozen  other  Ox¬ 
ford  Methodists  are  given  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Tyerman  as  a  biographer  are  known  to  all 
the  readers  of  his  “Life  of  John  Wesley.”  He  writes  in  liveliest  sympa¬ 
thy  with  his  subject.  His  estimate  of  the  relative  power  and  success  of 
Methodism  is,  perhaps,  extravagant.  He  presents  his  personages  largely 
in  simple  facts,  incidents,  correspondence,  &c.,  and  permits  his  reader  to 
see  the  men  in  their  own  acts  and  words.  This  gives  great  variety,  and 
increases  the  interest — sometimes  at  the  sacrifice,  it  seems  to  us,  of  a 
proper  exhibition  of  the  relations  and  connections  of  events.  His  temper 
is  marked  by  great  candor;  and  blemishes  or  faults  are  not  covered  up. 
This  has  led  him  to  include  things  whose  record  in  the  volume  has,  prob¬ 
ably,  been  unnecessary.  They  do  not,  however,  diminish  its  value. 

The  volume  is  tastefully  gotten  out  by  the  Harpers,  uniform  with  their 
fine  edition  of  Tyerman’s  Life  of  Wesley. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  K.  Greg,  pp.  352.  1873. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  an  English  author,  and  might  well  pass  for  an 
English  book,  with  a  little  improvement  by  American  skill  and  taste  in 
publishing.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of  criticisms  or  essays  on  some 
distinguished  writers  and  their  productions,  including  some  literary  and 
social  questions  that  are  constantly  demanding  attention.  The  themes 
named  are:  Madame  De  Stael;  British  and  Foreign  Characteristics;  False 
Morality  of  Lady  Novelists:  Kingsley  and  Carlyle;  French  Fiction— -the 
Lowest  Deep;  Chateaubriand;  M.  de  Tocqueville;  Why  are  women  redun¬ 
dant;  Truth  versus  Edification;  Time;  Good  People.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  topics  will  show  that  there  are  subjects  for  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  volume  of  critisms.  The  writer,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  critics,  is  by  no  means  inferior  or  common  place.  His  style  is  spright¬ 
ly,  and  he  is  distinguished  by  ‘roundabout  common  sense,  ’  and  a  direct 
matter  of  fact  way  of  putting  his  ideas.  He  always  writes  as  if  in  earnest 
when  treating  social  and  moral  questions,  and  generally  exhibits  a  healthy 
moral  tone. 

We  think  much  better  of  Mr.  Greg’s  general  literary  and  social  judg¬ 
ments,  than  we  do  of  his  specific  views  and  utterances  on  some  scriptural 
and  doctrinal  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  learn- 
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ing  and  candor  of  the  clergy.  Bishop  Colenso  is  a  favorite  author  with 
him.  and  he  writes  on  biblical  topics  in  the  straiD  usual  to  that  school.  Of 
course  all  who  hold  on  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  who  accept  its 
cardinal  doctrines,  are  regarded  as  hopelessly  ignorant  or  prejudiced.  He 
says,  (p.  32):  “In  the  matter  of  creed  and  doctrine,  there  are  two  or  three 
Articles  of  Faith  which  have  more  than  any  other  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  cordial  and  grateful  reception  of  Ecclesiastical  Christianty  by  the  most 
pure  and  honest  minds. — those  whose  instincts  of  justice  were  truest  and 
strongest. — those  whose  conceptions  of  the  Deity  were  the  most  lofty  and 
consistent.  These  are  the  doctrines  of  Vicarious  punishment,  of  Salva¬ 
tion  by  Belief,  and  of  Eternal  Damnation.  Of  these  doctrines — as  now 
promulgated  and  maintained — three  things  may  in  our  judgment  be  con¬ 
fidently  asserted:  that  they  were  undreamed  of  by  Christ;  that  the}7  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  revolting  and  inadmissible  to  all  whose  intuitive 
moral  sense  has  not  been  warped  by  a  regular  course  of  ecclesiastical 
sophistry;  and  that  no  Christian  or  sensible  divine  would  think  of  preach¬ 
ing  them  were  they  not  inculcated,  by  isolated  texts  of  Scripture;  and 
were  it  not  held  that  every  text  of  scripture  is  authentic,  authoritative, 
indisputably  true,  and  in  some  sense  or  other,  inspired  and  divine.”  This 
would  sound  alarming  had  we  not  become  accustomed  to  such  talk. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Greg  has  undertaken  to  write  on  a  subject  that 
he  does  not  understand,  and  the  warped  moral  sense  and  perverted  judg¬ 
ment  are  where  he  least  suspects  them.  He  does  not  seem  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  meaning  of  theological  terms  or  else  he  intentionally  uses  them 
inaccurately.  It  will  simply  provoke  a  smile,  or  perhaps  awakens  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  painful  sadness  in  some,  to  hear  a  pretentious  writer  talk  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  without  an  Atonement,  or  Justification  by  Faith,  or  Eternal  Judgment. 
It  is  the  old  prejudice  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  Mr.  Greg 
would  have  done  well  to  have  considered  the  subject  more  carefully  before 
pronouncing  so  dogmatically.  He  ought  to  know  that,  leaving  out  the 
question  of  inspiration,  the  most  profound  thinkers  from  Paul  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  have  devoted  their  best  powers  to  the  defence  and  elucidation  of 
the  very  doctrines  he  affects  to  treat  with  so  much  contempt. 

What  we  have  said  of  his  literary  and  social  judgments  must  not  be 
taken  without  anv  allowance.  Whilst  there  is  very  much  that  we  heartily 
approve,  and  some  that  bears  hard  on  cherished  prejudices,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  widely  considered,  our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  always 
very  clear  in  his  statements  of  moral  principles,  or  his  conceptions  of  real 
goodness.  Evidently,  he  is  not  very  favorably  disposed  towards  much 
that  evangelical  Christians  regard  as  the  work  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
love. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbracks,  and  they  are  very  serious,  we  com¬ 
mend  this  volume  as  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  There  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  it.  It  will  do  good  for  those  whose  preach  to  others  to  read  it. 
They  will  learn  what  some  among  their  hearers  think,  and  the  necessity 
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of  intelligence  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  guides  in 
morals  and  religion. 

The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  (Abridged  from  his 

“Life  and  Works  of  Goethe”)  pp.  406.  1873. 

Mr.  Lewes  is  the  author  of  the  “Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  Sketches 
of  his  Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  different  Sources:”  London,  1855; 
Boston,  1856.  This  work  was  so  highly  prized,  that  it  was  translated  into 
German  and  published  in  Berlin.  He  has  here  undertaken,  at  the  request 
of  the  publisher,  an  abridged  life  of  the  great  German  poet.  Omitting 
the  details  of  criticism,  he  furnishes  a  continuous  narrative  which  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  outward  events  of  an  ever-memorable  career,  and  indicate  the 
leading  characteristics  of  an  immortal  genius.”  This  work,  whilst  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  Biography,  will  doubtless  prove 
more  acceptable  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers. 

Church  and  State  in  the  United  States;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  Population.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  pp.  164.  1873. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Thompson  was  originally  addressed  to  foreigners, 
and  was  designed  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  Church  affairs,  or  of 
both  Church  and  State,  in  the  United  States.  The  author,  residing  for 
the  time  in  Germany,  found  there  a  great  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
religion  and  politics  of  this  country.  He  has  undertaken  to  sitpply  this 
lack  of  information  by  furnishing  the  material  of  this  book.  Many  in  our 
land  will  be  glad  to  have  the  facts  and  authorities  here  collected  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  work  on  Church  Polity,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  exhibit  our  own  system  in  the  United  States,  and  some  account  of 
its  practical  working.  Dr.  Thompson  has  not  escaped  the  very  common 
error  of  too  greatly  magnifying  what  lies  nearest  to  him.  He  gives  an 
estimate  of  “the  efficient  spiritual  membership  of  the  five  leading  Protest¬ 
ant  communions  in  1872,”  including  Congregationalists,  with  3,202  church 
organizations  and  312,054  communicants,  and  Episcopalians  with  2,835 
church  organizations  and  230,218  communicants.  Lutherans,  with  a  sta¬ 
tistical  report  for  the  same  year  of  3,727  churches  and  450,410  communi¬ 
cants,  are  classed  among  the  “other  smaller  bodies.  We  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  Dr.  Thompson  intends  by  “efficient  spiritual  membership,” 
and  it  may  be  that  under  this  designation  he  does  not  include  Lutherans. 
But  in  proposing  to  give  information  to  a  people  deeply  interested  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  he  should  not  allow  himself  to  betray  such  ignorance 
of  facts,  or  such  prejudice  in  favor  of  certain  denominations.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  to  find  so  learned  and  amiable  an  author  giving  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  when  professedly  engaged  in  dispelling  prejudice,  removing  ignorance, 
and  disseminating  truth.  We  have  no  right  to  expect,  in  such  a  volume,  any 
special  prominence  to  be  given  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  fair  and  impartial  statement. 
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Sex  in  Education ;  Or  a  Fair  Chance  for  the  Girls.7  By  Edward  H. 

Clarke,  M.  D„  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  etc.,  etc. 
pp.  181.  1873. 

On  account  of  the  special  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  value  of 
the  arguments,  of  this  small  book,  we  have  formed  our  notice  of  it  into 
an  article  for  the  body  of  the  number  of  the  Review.  The  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  it. 

For  sale  by  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Phila. 

Common  Sense  in  Religion:  A  Series  of  Essays.  By  James  Freeman 

Clarke,  pp.  443.  1874. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  well  known  as  a  representative  of  the  most  radical  Uni¬ 
tarian  rationalism.  He  is  frank,  open,  and  bold  in  the  utterance  of  his 
opinions. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  are  Common-Sense  and  Mystery, 
Human  Nature,  The  Doctrine  concerning  God,  The  Bible  and  Inspiration, 
Evangelical  Christianity,  Sin,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Satan,  Future  Life,  The  ✓ 
Christian  Church,  Five  kinds  of  Piety,  Jesus  as  Mediator,  The  Expecta¬ 
tions  and  Disappointments  of  Jesus,  Salvation  by  Faith,  Not  Being  Afraid, 
Hope,  Love,  The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  “common-sense”  which  Dr.  Clarke  applies  to  these  subjects  is  of  a 
very  pecular  sort.  Though  he  speaks  of  ‘common  sense’  as  “the  educated 
Christian  judgment,  ”  it  is  soon  manifest  that  he  means  only  that  of  the 
Unitarian  stamp,  or  that  particular  range  of  notions  in  which  the  most 
unsettled  Unitarian  rationalism  has  formed  a  body  in  conflict  with  the 
judgment  and  faith  of  Orthodox  Christendom.  It  is  not  even  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  Unitarian  common-sense;  throughout  the  volume,  the  meaning  of 
the  term  becomes,  practical^,  an  equivalent  for  the  individual  notions  of 
James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  views  and  statements  of  Christian  doctrines  are  most  re¬ 
markably  one-sided  and  inadequate.  They  do  not  evince  breadth  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  culture.  Many  of  his  statements  of  the  doctrines  alleged  to  be 
held  by  orthodox  theologians  are  inexcusable  and  offensive  caricatures— 
whether  made  so  intentionally,  or  because  he  does  not  understand  them, 
it  is  hard  to  say. 

We  cannot  accept  this  book  as  giving  a  “common-sense”  view  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  discussions  of  doctrines  is  neither  comprehensive  nor  profound. 
The  volume  has  value,  however,  as  showing  the  tendencies  of  thought  in 
the  class  of  men  to  which  Dr.  C.  belongs.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
marked  by  great  vigor  and  clearness.  Many  passages,  outside  of  doctri¬ 
nal  statements,  are  full  of  practical  wisdom  and  rich  beauty,  and  rise  often 
into  real  eloquence.  Persons  who  are  well  grounded  in  sound  Christian 
faith  may  find  profit  in  reading  the  book.  It  will  show  how  little  such  ra- 
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tionalism  leaves  of  Christian  truth  for  the  life,  support  and  salvation  of 
men. 

WARREN  F.  DRAPER,  ANDOVER. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  By  Alexander  Buttmann. 

Authorized  Translation,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections  by 

the  author,  pp.  xs.;  474.  1873. 

This  is  another  and  most  valuable  addition  to  our  helps  in  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Andover 
press — a  press  that  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  sacred  phi¬ 
lology.  The  origin  and  preparation  of  this  Grammar  can  best  be  told  by 
the  author  himself,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Philip  Buttmann,  whose 
labors  in  the  department  of  Greek  Grammar,  are  so  well  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  He  says:  <!As  long  ago  as  the  appearance  of  the  nineteenth 
edition  of  my  father’s  Greek  Grammar.  I  designed  to  give,  as  an  Appen¬ 
dix  for  the  practical  purposes  of  schools,  a  summary  of  the  grammatical 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  ordinary  usage,  in  order  sub¬ 
sequently  to  follow  it  with  a  copious  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  entire 
department.  To  this  twofold  undertaking  I  was  led  by  the  persuasion 
that  Winer’s  Grammar  is,  on  the  one  hand,  too  comprehensive  and  learned 
for  school  use;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  have  been  taught 
according  to  the  plan  of  Buttmann’ s  Grammar,  it  prepares  manifold  diffi¬ 
culties  by  its  arrangement  and  whole  method  of  treatment,  and  requires 
for  its  correct  understanding  almost  an  independent  training  of  its  own. 
But  my  work  also  grew  under  my  hands.  The  further  I  entered  upon  my 
theme,  the  more  I  perceived  that  such  a  summary  as  I  had  originally  de¬ 
signed  could  only  get  a  sure  foundation  and  make  claim  to  scientific  worth 
in  case  the  entire  department  had  previously  been  explored  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  all  directions,  and  received  a  sustained  exposition;  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  more  correct  and  safe  procedure  to  let  a  practical  outline  fol¬ 
low  a  larger  w7ork,  executed  on  scientific  principles,  than  the  reverse. 
Thus  arose  this  Grammar.” 

As  Buttmann’s  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  as  an 
Appendix  to  his  father’s  Classical  Greek  Grammar,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  translator,  Prof.  Thayer  of  Andover  Seminary,  to  make  important 
changes  in  the  work,  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  might  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Classical  Grammar  of  Buttmann.  In  doing  this,  he  says: 
“I  have  introduced  into  the  translation  only  so  much  from  Buttmann’s 
classical  Grammar  as  was  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  render  the  matter 
under  discussion  intelligible  tcf the  student  without  recourse  to  that  work; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  added  to  the  references  to  that  Grammar 
(which  is  designated  by  the  letter  B.)  running  references  to  the  other  clas¬ 
sical  Grammars  most  in  use  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  to 
those  of  Hadley,  Crosby,  Donaldson,  Jelf.  These  Grammars,  as  well  as 
Buttmann’s  are  referred  to  by  sections,  and  designated  respectively  by  the 
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initials  H.,  C.,  D.,  J.  *  *  In  addition  to  the  Grammars  already  named, 
references  have  been  given  to  Prof.  Goodwin’s  Syntax  of  Moods  and  Tenses, 
to  Winer’s  N.  T.  Grammar,  and  occasionally  to  Prof.  Short’s  Essay  on  the 
Order  of  Words  in  Attic  Greek  Prose.” 

Besides  these  changes.  Prof.  Buttmann  has  furnished  the  translator  with 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  manuscript  additions  and  corrections  for  this  edi¬ 
tion — many  of  them  of  considerable  length  and  much  importance.  These 
have  been  interwoven  with  the  text.  Much  additional  labor  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  edition,  in  the  way  of  improved  Indexes,  and  a  Glossary  of 
technical  terms.  Indeed,  no  labor  or  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  author  gives  us  to  understand  that  his  work  is  not  at  all  designed 
to  supplant  the  excellent  work  of  Winer.  It  is  intended  only  to  be  used 
along  with  it,  or  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  same  great  interest.  Wejhave  no 
doubt,  however,  that  many  will  prefer  to  use  this  instead  of  the  Grammar 
of  Winer.  Whilst  agreeing  in  many  of  the  general  principles,  this  work 
of  Buttmann’s  is  to  be  regarded  as  quite  independent,  and  in  many  parts 
differing  from  its  predecessor.  The  translator  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  important  differences  in  these  two  Grammars.  “In  fact,  the  general 
attitude  and  drift  of  the  two  writers  differ  perceptibly.  While  Winer — 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  lax  views  respecting  the  N.  T.  language  which 
prevailed  when  he  began  to  write — seems  loath  to  recognize  incipient  de¬ 
partures  from  classic  usage,  Prof.  Buttmann,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quick 
to  concede  and  to  trace  out  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  to  de¬ 
generate  from  the  classic  standard,  is  inclined  to  give  greater  prominence 
than  Winer  to  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint,  and  even  to  detect  traces 
of  the  Latin  in  the  syntax  of  the  N.  T.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  re¬ 
specting  several  details,  such  as  the  unemphatic  use  of  avroS  in  the 
Nom.  (p.  107),  the  use  of  periphrases  for  the  Genitive  (p.  156),  of  the  In 
die.  Pres,  for  the  Subjunc.  in  deliberative  questions  (p.  208  sq.),  etc.,  his 
views  vary  materially  from  those  of  his  predecessor.  On  other  and  broader 
topics,  too,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Art.  (cf.  pp.  90,  93),  the  apparently  in¬ 
discriminate  employment  of  Aor.  and  Perf.  (p.  197),  the  so-called  Gnomic 
Aor.  (pp.  201  sqq.),  the  use  and  force  of  the  particle  iva  (pp.  235  sqq.) 
and  of  the  Infin.  with  rov  (pp.  266  sqq.),  his  clear  and  thorough  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  read  with  interest;  while  his  full  exhibition  of  grammatical 
forms,  especially  those  of  the  verb,  will  prove  to  be  especially  helpful. 
And  as  his  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  N.  T.  language,  both  supple¬ 
menting  and  qualifying,  as  it  does,  the  views  of  Winer,  will  interest  the 
student  of  grammar;  so  his  extended  application  of  these  principles  in 
elucidating  obscure  passages  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  care  for  little 
more  than  the  results  of  exegesis.” 

After  these  statements,  taken  largely  from  the  author  and  the  translator, 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  work  to  commend  it  to  the  use  of 
students. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PHILA. 

A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  By  George 
Berkeley,  D.  D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  With  Prolegomena,  and 
with  Annotations,  select,  translated,  and  original,  by  Charles  P.  Krauth, 
D.  D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Church  Polity  in 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Vice-Pro vost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1874.  pp.  424. 

We  greet  this  fine  octavo  volume  with  great  pleasure.  As  the  first  of 
a  proposed  series  of  “Philosophical  Classics,”  it  will  be  received  as  of  rare 
value  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  important  department  of  learning  to 
which  it  belongs.  Hitherto  Berkeley’s  Principles  could  not  be  had  by 
American  students,  except  in  editions  of  his  works  quite  expensive.  As 
the  work  is  now  furnished  by  Dr.  Krauth,  through  the  enterprising  house 
of  Lippincott  &  Co.,  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inclusion,  in  the 
volume,  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  Berkeley's  phi¬ 
losophy  and  its  relations  to  other  systems  of  philosophic  thought.  The 
editor  has  prepared  extended  Prolegomena,  constituting  nearly  half  the 
book,  containing  a  Sketch  of  Berkeley's  Life  and  Writings;  His  Precur¬ 
sors;  Summaries  of  his  System;  Its  Friends,  Affinities  and  Influence; 
Idealism  defined;  Skeptical  Idealism  in  the  Development  of  Idealism  from 
Berkeley  to  the  present — Hume;  Critical  Idealism — Kant;  Subjective 
Idealism — Fichte;  Objective  Idealism — Schelling — Jacobi;  Absolute  Ideal¬ 
ism — Hegel;  Theoretical  Idealism — Schopenhauer;  The  Strength  and 
Weakness  of  Idealism;  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Edition;  Its  Objects 
and  Uses.  In  these  Prolegomena  we  have,  collected  from  a  wide  range  of 
authors,  an  immense  amount  of  information,  historical,  critical,  and  ex¬ 
planatory,  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Berkeley’s  views. 

The  text  of  the  “Principles”  is  that  of  Fraser;  and  along  with  it  are 
given  Fraser’s  Preface  and  valuable  notes,  in  strong  sympathy  with  Berke¬ 
ley’s  teaching.  There  is  added  the  entire  notes  and  illustrations  of  Dr.  F. 
Ueberweg,  who  dissents  from  Berkeley  and  criticises  his  positions.  To  the 
notes  of  both  Fraser  and  Ueberweg,  the  editor  has  added  much  that  is 
important  and  interesting  from  other  sources,  and  a  large  amount  of  orig¬ 
inal  matter. 

We  are  compelled  to  dissent,  in  some  respects,  from  Dr.  Krauth’ s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  and  proper  relations  of  Berkeley’s  Philosophy;  but  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume  he  has  opened  the  way  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  among  us,  of  an  eminent  author,  whose  views  must  always  possess 
great  historical  importance.  It  forms  a  richly  annotated  philosophical 
classic,  that  must  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  learning. 
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Afternoon.  By  T.  Stork,  D.  D.  pp.  370.  1874. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  collection  of  Dr.  Stork’s  best  “fugitive  pa¬ 
pers,”  which  are  here  presented  in  a  “more  permanent  form.”  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  attempt  anything  like  a  criticism  of  them,  they  are 
so  diversified  in  character  and  aim.  They  possess  all  the  delicate  senti¬ 
ment,  religious  fervor,  and  poetic  style  and  illustration  which  are  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  delightful  volume  for  leisure  hours. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHER,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ,  on  the  Book  of  Exodus.  From  Egypt 
to  Sinai.  By  Melanchthon  W.  Jacobus,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.  pp.  186, 
1874. 

This  volume  covers  but  a  part  of  the  book  of  Exodus — the  first  eighteen 
chapters.  It  is  one  of  the  several  volumes,  whose  publication  has  no  doubt 
been,  in  part,  prompted  by  the  International  Series  of  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
sons  for  the  year  1874.  The  appearance  of  several  commentaries  on  the 
book  of  Exodus,  at  this  time,  shows  what  a  hold  Sunday  Schools  have  on 
the  Christian  mind  and  heart.  This  volume  is  characterized  by  the  well 
known  excellences  of  Dr.  Jacobus’  Commentaries — ripeness  of  scholarship, 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  discrimination  in  what  needs  explanation. 
An  Introduction,  Analysis  and  Synopsis  of  the  History,  Tabular  view  of 
cotemporary  events  in  Egyptian  History,  Maps,  and  several  brief  Appen¬ 
dixes,  add  to  its  value. 

Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels.  For  Family  and  Private  Use. 
With  the  Text  Complete.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Strad- 
broke,  Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Horne,  Suffolk. 
St.  John:  Vol.  III.  pp,  478.  1874. 

In  this  volume,  covering  the  latter  part  of  St.  John,  from  the  thirteenth 
chapter  to  its  close,  Mr.  Ryle  completes  his  Notes  on  the  Gospels.  The 
aim  and  plan  of  his  expositions  are  too  well  known  to  need  now  any  ex¬ 
tended  account  of  them.  The  notes  are  practical,  and  meant  for  both 
ministers  and  people.  They  show,  throughout,  much  study,  careful 
thought,  a  generally  sound  judgment  and  clear  insight  into  the  truth,  and 
ability  to  state  and  apply  it.  Though  we  dissent  from  some  of  Mr.  Ryle’s 
views,  especially  his  rigid  Calvinistic  interpretations,  we  heartily  commend 
this  work.  It  will  prove  rich  in  suggestion,  and  a  valuable  aid  to  Bible 
study  and  devotion. 

The  Healing  Waters  of  Israel:  Or  the  Story  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  An 
Old  Testament  Chapter  in  Providence  and  Grace.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,. 

D.  D.  pp.  300.  1874. 

The  author  of  “Morning  and  Night  Watches,”  “Memories  of  Bethany,” 
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etc.,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Christian  public.  This  monograph  on 
the  story  of  Naaman,  is  a  substantial,  practical  work,  marked  by  the  clear 
thought,  glowing  feeling,  beautiful  style,  and  rich  illustration,  that  have 
made  his  books  so  dear  to  Christian  hearts. 

Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  By  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.,  author 
of  “Bible  Wonders,”  etc.  pp.  316.  1874. 

This  is  another  of  Dr.  Newton’s  volumes  of  admirable  discourses  to 
children.  It  contains  ten  chapters,  unfolding  scripture  truths  as  leaves 
from  the  Tree  of  Life.  It  is  the  right  sort  of  book  for  the  young.  Let 
volumes  of  this  kind  be  multiplied. 

“She  Spake  of  Him:"  Being  Recollections  of  the  Loving  Labors  and 
Early  Death  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Dennig.  By  her  friend,  Mrs.  Grat¬ 
tan  Guinness,  pp.  326.  1874. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  career  of  a  remarkable  woman.  What¬ 
ever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  propriety  of  woman’s  preaching,  such  a 
career  is  worthy  of  study  and  full  of  suggestion.  The  book  will  do  good. 

Fanny's  Birth-Day  Gift.  By  Joanna  H.  Mathews,  author  of  the  “Bes¬ 
sie  Books,”  etc.  pp.  368.  1874. 

A  very  pleasant  story,  written  in  the  author’s  happy  vein,  inculcating 
honesty  and  kindness,  in  contrast  with  deceit  and  selfishness. 

Truffle  Nephews  :  and  How  they  commenced  a  new  Charity.  By  Rev.  P, 
B.  Powers,  M.  A.  pp.  270.  1874. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  four  separate  stories.  After  the  first,  giv¬ 
ing  name  to  the  book,  follow  “This  Day  Month,”  “We  versus  I,”  and 
“The  Man  who  ran  away  with  himself.”  Lessons  of  much  practical  value 
are  taught  in  these  stories.  “We  versus  I”  ought  to  be  read  by  all  young 
married  couples,  and  “This  Day  Month”  by  every  girl  who  enters  a  fam¬ 
ily  as  a  domestic. 

The  Little  Camp,  or  Eagle  Hill.  By  the  author  of  “The  Wide  Wide 
World.”  pp.  429.  1874. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  exciting  story  of  a  youthful  party,  who  paid  a 
visit  to  Eagle  Hill,  and  encamped  during  their  sojourn.  It  tells  how  they 
spent  their  time  in  various  amusements  and  diversions,  and  what  they  ex¬ 
perienced  during  their  visit.  It  is  entirely  free  from  anything  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  character,  and  is  just  such  a  story  as  might  have  been  enacted  in 
real  life,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  young. 

Fun  and  Work.  By  the  author  of  “Little  Kitty’s  Library.”  pp.  178, 
1874. 

This  little  volume  will  afford  very  interesting  reading  for  little  boys  and 
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girls.  It  contains  sixteen  short  stories  or  scenes,  affording  variety  that 
cannot  fail  to  please. 

THE  LUTHERAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

42  N.  Ninth  St.  Phila. 

Vain  Excuses  Answered.  By  Rev.  P.  Bergstresser,  A.  M.  pp.  251.  1873. 

The  aim  of  this  little  volume,  by  an  active  pastor,  is  to  present  and  an¬ 
swer  the  more  common  expuses  for  the  neglect  of  religion.  The  discus¬ 
sions  are  based  on  Luke  14  :  15 — 24,  ^nd  are  arranged  in  three  chapters, 
entitled  Speculative  Excuses.  Practical  Excuses,  and  Social  Excuses. 
Under  each  of  these  heads  a  number  of  excuses  are  presented  and  consid¬ 
ered.  Some  of  the  excuses  seem  rather  frivolous,  and  scarcely  worth  a 
serious  reply,  but  they  may  be  such  as  are  met  in  pastoral  experience. 
The  volume  will,  no  doubt,  do  good  in  leading  its  readers  to  consider  the 
folly  of  making  excuses  for  neglecting  the  one  thing  needful.  We  would 
be  glad  to  see  our  Board  of  Publication  furnishing  more  works  written  by 
our  pastors,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  interests  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
The  excuse  for  not  doing  more  we  very  well  know.  The  Board  is  only  the 
servant  of  the  Church,  and  does  what  it  is  enabled  and  authorized  to  do. 

Catechetics  :  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  H.  Ziegler,  D.  D., 
Theol.  Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Selinsgrove,  Pa,  pp.  231.  1873. 

The  design  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  is  to  afford  aid  in  the  work 
of  catechization.  The  materials  for  it  were  partly  gathered  by  the  author 
in  his  practical  ministry,  and  formed  into  their  present  shape  in  the  course 
of  his  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  students  in  the  Missionary  Institute. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  and  comprehensive.  The  first  Part  treats 
of  catechetics  historically,  and  traces  the  practice  of  the  Church.  The 
second  Part  gives  a  theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  under  the  heads  of 
Catechumens,  The  Catechist,  The  Instruction,  The  Public  Examination, 
and  Confirmation.  In  this  the  theological  student  and  young  minister  are 
furnished  with  much  valuable  direction  and  suggestion.  The  third  Part 
is  a  practical  explanation  of  the  five  parts  of  Luther’s  smaller  Catechism. 

There  wiil  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Dr.  Ziegler’s  statements 
of  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  on  some  other  points;  but  ministers  will  find 
real  and  valuable  aid  in  their  catechetical  work  in  this  carefully  prepared 
manual.  It  will  do  good,  too,  in  awakening  a  better  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  catechization.  Dr.  Z.‘s  testimony  is  very  strong:  £ “Never,  in  my 
ministry  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  I  found  anything  to  answer  the 
same  purpose — to  bring  into  the  Church  intelligent ,  steadfast,  working 
members.” 

Andreas  Heimberger :  Or  the  Miner  of  Berchtesgaden.  From  the  Gor¬ 
man  of  Adolph  Stern.  Translated  by  Mrs.  B.  Mallon.  pp.  160.  1874. 

Anne  Du  Bourg  ;  A  Life-Picture  of  the  Early  Days  of  French  Protest- 
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antism,  (1557 — 1559),  and  Two  Centuries  after.  By  Th.  Schott,  pp. 

223.  1874. 

These  are  the  latest  two  volumes  of  “The  Fatherland  Series.”  The  first 
is  a  story  of  the  wonderful  Salzburger  Exodus,  and  full  of  interest,  espe¬ 
cially  to  our  own  Church.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Salzburgers  is 
added.  The  second  takes  the  reader  through  times  and  scenes  that  filled 
exciting  pages  of  history.  We  welcome  these  excellent  books,  gotten  out 
in  the  tasteful  style  for  which  the  whole  ‘Series’  is  so  well  known. 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  PHIL  A*. :  A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  N.  YORK. 

Public  Worship.  Partly  Responsive.  Designed  for  any  Christian  Con¬ 
gregation.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Rev.  Daniel  March,  D.  D.  1873. 

pp.  212. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  quite  significant.  It  is  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recent  publications  of  the  same  general  class,  and  from  a  quarter 
least  to  be  expected.  A  few  years  ago,  such  liturgical  service  was  hardly 
thought  of  except  in  certain  Churches.  It  shows  either  that  other  denom¬ 
inations  are  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  barrenness  of  their  worship,  or 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  towards  ritualism.  This  neat  volume 
contains  a  form  for  Morning  and  Afternoon  Service  for  six  Sundays,  with 
Selections  from  the  Psalms  and  other  Parts  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not 
designed  to  supplant  extemporaneous  prayer,  but  to  meet  a  want  which 
many  have  felt.  For  the  purposes  designed  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  in  admirable  style. 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  PHILA.  *.  ROBERT  CARTER  &  BRO.,  N.  YORK. 

A  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  George  Junkin, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.  pp.  516.  1873. 

Dr.  Junkin  was  a  rather  remarkable  man,  and  has  here  produced  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  commentary.  It  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  his 
mind.  He  troubles  himself  very  little  with  critical  or  exegetical  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  when  a  disputed  question  arises,  he  settles  it  with  promptness 
and  decision.  Questions  as  to  the  authorship,  language,  canonical  author¬ 
ity,  form,  to  whom  addressed,  design,  etc.,  which  have  called  forth  vol¬ 
umes  of  learned  discussion,  he  disposes  of  in  a  few  pages,  and  scarcely 
intimates  a  doubt  as  to  his  conclusions.  This  is  a  very  easy  and  happy, 
if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  way  of  settling  difficulties.  No  one,  in  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Junkin’s  Introduction,  if  he  had  read  nothing  else,  would  have  an 
idea  of  the  learned  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  on  questions  which  he 
settles  with  so  much  ease. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  characterize  this  commentary  in  a  very  few 
words,  we  would  say  that  it  is  doctrinal  and  liomiletical,  rather  than  crit¬ 
ical  or  exegetical;  and  that  it  is  distinguished  more  for  its  rhetorical  and 
fervent  style  than  for  its  sober  and  calm  investigation  into  the  exact  mean- 
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ing  of  the  words  of  the  writer.  The  author  was  known  as  a  very  active 
and  earnest  advocate  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  his  own  denomination,  and 
he  does  not  fail  to  enforce  them  in  this  commentary.  He  makes  little  ac- 
cout  of  recent  critics  and  commentators.  Owen,  and  “his  great  teacher, 
the  peerless  Mason,”  are  his  favorites. 

The  reader  will  find  much  to  instruct,  a  good  deal  to  impress  most  sol¬ 
emnly,  and  a  little  that  will  perhaps  amuse  in  such  a  work.  Of  the  last 
kind  we  give  a  single  illustration.  Dr.  J.  sa3rs,  p.  515,  “No  decree  of  a 
college  of  cardinals  and  a  pope,  is  requisite  to  make  a  saint.  I,  therefore, 
never  say,  ‘Saint  Paul,  or  Saint  James,  or  Saint  John,  or  Saint  Bridget,' 
lest  in  so  doing  I  should  encourage  the  idea  that  ‘the  mother  of  harlots 
and  abominations  of  the  earth,’  is  the  mother  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
thousand  of  papal  manufactured  saints.” 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament :  A  Series  of  Popular  Essays.  By 
the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  King’s  College, 
London,  pp.  198.  1873. 

This  small  volume  has  deservedly  met  with  a  most  favorable  judgment 
from  the  press.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  Mr.  Leathes,  whose 
ability  is  confessedly  of  high  order,  has  treated  it  in  a  masterly,  though 
popular,  way.  He  takes  up  those  facts  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  needful  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  topics  are:  Characteristics  of  the  0.  T.,  the  Historical  Element, 
the  Prophetic  Element,  the  Poetic  Element,  and  the  Legal  Element.  The 
clear  and  compact  view  given  of  these  things,  forms  an  unanswerable  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  antfquity  and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

DODD  &  MEAD,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Character  of  St.  Paul.  By  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Chester, 
pp.  314. 

This  volume  has  an  appearance  of  incompleteness.  There  is  reference 
to  a  Preface ,  which  we  do  not  find,  and  there  is  neither  table  of  contents 
nor  index,  nothing  in  the  way  of  help,  to  guide  in  reading  the  work. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  defects,  it  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  volume. 
We  understand  that  the  five  discourses,  here  presented,  were  delivered 
in  the  Hulsean  course  of  lectures,  and  by  Dean  Howson,  who  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  learned  work  on  “The  Life  and  Epis¬ 
tles  of  St.  Paul.”  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  present  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  personal  character  of  the  great  apostle,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  his  epistles,  and  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  several  traits  of 
character  dwelt  upon  are,  his  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  his  tender- 
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ness  and  sympathy,  his  conscientiousness  and  integrity,  his  thanksgiving 
and  prayer,  his  courage  and  perseverance.  The  reading  of  the  volume 
cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  value  and  importance  of  a  careful  and 
comparative  study  of  the  Bible.  The  beauty  and  consistency  of  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  character  are  ably  and  strikingly  illustrated  from  a  comparison  of  dif¬ 
ferent  statements,  and  the  harmony  of  the  inspired  word  proved  from  un¬ 
designed  but  remarkable  coincidences.  The  volume  not  only  evinces 
accuracy  of  scholarship  and  careful  study,  but  is  rich  with  the  flame  of 
genuine  piety. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Last  Butch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam.  By 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated,  pp.  362.  1873. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recommend  a  history,  like  this,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Abbott.  This  handsome  and  interesting  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of 
“The  Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America,"  and,  like  others  that  have 
preceded  it,  it  takesThe  reader  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  country’s 
history.  The  accounts  have  the  interest  of  romance.  “Peter  Stuyvesant*’ 
leads  us  to  the  Hudson,  ‘‘from  the  time  when  its  majestic  waters  were  dis¬ 
turbed  only  by  the  arrowy  flight  of  the  birch  canoe,  till  European  coloni¬ 
zation  had  laid  there  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
of  the  globe.”  Volumes  like  this  make  history  attractive  to  young  and 
old. 

Against  The  Stream.  The  story  of  a  Heroic  Age  in  England,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,”  “Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelyan,” 
etc.  pp.  589.  1873. 

A  new  work  by  this  author  will  be  welcome  to  her  many  warm  admirers 
throughout  our  country,  as  well  as  in  England.  She  has  won  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  literature,  especially  by  “The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,”  that 
her  name  is  sufficient  passport  for  her  works.  The  publishers  have  gotten 
out  the  volume  in  very  tasteful  style. 

Hester  Morley' s  Promise.  By  Hesba  Stretton,  author  of  “The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma,”  “Bede’s  Charity,”  ete.,  etc.  pp.  526. 

This  is  a  pretty  long  story,  rehearsing  the  experience  and  reward  of 
fidelity  to  a  promise.  The  writer  manages  to  interweave  a  good  many 
scenes  of  exciting  interest,  and  to  carry  his  readers  forward  until  the  final 
and  happy  denoument.  The  tone  of  the  volume  throughout  is  religious, 
mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  sentimentality. 

Crooked  Places.  A  Story  of  Struggles  and  Hopes.  By  Edward  Garret, 
author  of  “Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,”  “The  Dead  Sin  and  other 
Stories,”  etc.  pp.  477. 

This  volume,  dedicated  “To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.,”  is 
above  the  average  works  of  religious  fiction.  The  author  has  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  at  home  and  in  this  country,  as  a  popular  and  attractive 
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writer.  The  story  in  this  volume  is  less  sensational,  and  we  have  less  of 
fine  sentimentalism,  than  is  common  in  works  of  fiction.  The  tale  is  one 
of  struggles  with  difficulties  bravely  and  perseveringly  endured;  of  firm 
principles  severely  tried  until  they  are  proved  unconquerable;  of  calm, 
quiet,  patient,  enduring  trust,  until  deliverance  and  victory  come.  The 
perusal  of  this  volume  will  leave  a  favorable  impreession  of  the  value  of 
firm  religious  principle,  and  may  strengthen  many  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
trials  of  life. 


A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Essentials  of  New  Testament  Study  :  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  embracing  An  Introductory  Account  of  the  New 
Testament;  A  Resume  and  Harmony  of  Gospel  History;  Tables  of 
Weight,  Measure,  and  Chronology;  A  Dictionary  of  Hard  Words  and 
Phrases;  An  Explanation  of  Obsolete  and  Archaic  Words;  A  Biograph¬ 
ical  and  Geographical  Dictionary;  and  A  Table  of  Old  Testament  Quo¬ 
tations;  together  with  Maps  and  Plans,  etc.  By  William  Edensor  Lit- 
tlewood,  M.  A.,  Yicar  of  St.  James’s,  Bath;  formerly  Head  Master  of 
Hipperholme  Grammar  School,  Halifax,  pp.  541.  1872. 

The  title-page  of  the  volume,  thus  given,  is  so  full,  that  our  readers 
scarcely  require  any  further  account  of  its  contents,  We  need  only  say, 
that  it  is  a  compact  presentation  of  the  most  important  matter,  of  the 
kinds  indicated,  which  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  requires  for  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  its  records.  As  a  handbook  for  reference,  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  or  Sunday  School  teacher,  the  information  it  offers  is  singularly  suita¬ 
ble,  and  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  helps.  It  is  a  book  for  all  Bible 
readers.  Whilst  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  points, 
historical  and  exegetical,  the  author  has  done  his  work  with  remarkably 
good  judgment  and  success. 

A  Commentary  on  The  Proverbs  :  with  a  New  Translation,  and  with 
some  of  the  original  expositions  re-examined  in  a  classified  list.  By 
John  Miller,  Princeton,  N.  J.  pp.  742.  1873. 

This  volume  is  evidently  the  result  of  very  careful  and  patient  study. 
It  reaches  us  too  late  for  a  minute  examination  or  extended  criticism. 
But  a  partial  reading,  here  and  there,  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  given  us  the  fruit  of  much  and  generous  labor.  The  book  of 
Proverbs  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
render  in  a  good  translation.  The  author  has  undertaken  to  give  a  new 
version.  In  many  cases  he  presents  quite  a  different  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  wise  man  from  that  found  in  our  common  version.  He  does  not 
seem  very  sanguine  that  all  his  alterations  will  be  sanctioned,  but  having 
done  his  best  “takes  refuge  in  the  thought  that  some  of  his  readings  may 
hold.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  may  instances  he  has  kept  closer  to 
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the  original.  Whilst  in  original  composition  his  English  is  pure,  and  style 
trenchant,  the  translation,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  sometimes  seems  stiff 
and  inelegant.  It  is  hard  to  accustom  ourselves  to  any  other  than  our  old 
English  Version. 

The  work  comprises  three  departments — a  New  Translation,  a  Commen¬ 
tary  of  the  text  throughout,  and  an  Appendix,  which  contains  selections 
from  the  original  expositions  classified.  Besides  these  main  divisions 
there  are  a  brief  Preface  and  Introduction.  The  Preface,  Introduction 
and  New  Translation  occupy  only  91  pages,  whilst  the  Commentary  covers 
541,  and  original  exposition  classified  110  pages.  The  classified  list  will 
be  found  very  convenient  for  comparison,  and  for  grammatical  and  lexical 
reference. 

The  author  claims  that  the  full  meaning  of  this  wonderful  collection  of 
Proverbs  has  not  been  fully  brought  out  in  our  Version.  He  finds  a 
depth  of  meaningfand  a  design  often  overlooked.  Solomon  is  presented  to 
us  as  an  author  from  whom  we  are  to  expect  utterances  of  the  highest 
wisdom.  A  spiritual  meaning  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Proverbs  as  elsewhere. 
“We  cannot  suppose  it  would  be  a  Poor  Richard  Almanac;  or  that  a  holy 
inspiration  would  show  mere  secular  pith.”  The  great  aim  of  the  author 
is  to  get  at  the  meaning.  He  claims  to  be  merely  “a  seeker  of  the  sense,” 
and  his  work  to  be  “mere  interpretation.”  Besides  a  very  full  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  proper,  he  has  tried  his  hand  to  get  a 
better  sense  out  of  the  names  in  the  two  last  chapters.  It  will  sound  very 
strange  to  most  readers  to  hear,  instead  of  “the  words  of  Agur,  ”  etc.,  the 
following: 

“Words  of  I-Fear,  Son  of  the  Godly;  The  Prophecy: — 

The  Strong  Man  speaks  to  the  God-with-me, 
to  God-with-me  and  to  I-am-able.” 

We  will  not  venture  on  any  criticism  of  the  author’s  etymology  or 
translation  here,  more  than  to  express  doubt  as  to  its  general  acceptance, 
even  by  scholars.  Whilst  we  think  there  are  some  strained  interpreta¬ 
tions,  there  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  work  to  com¬ 
mend.  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
instruct,  and  the  careful  student  much  that  is  worthy  of  his  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  aim  of  the  author  should  be  the  true  aim  of  all  who  un¬ 
dertake  the  work  of  interpreting  the  Bible — “the  plain  sense  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

Faith  and  Free  Thought .  A  Second  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  at  the 

request  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  With  a  Preface  By  the  Right 

Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

(Third  Thousand).  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  pp.  xv. ;  489.  1873. 

Popular  Objections  to  Revealed  Truth.  Considered  in  a  Series  of  Lee- 
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tures  Delivered  the  New  Hall  of  Science,  Old  Street,  City  Road,  Under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  pp.  xix.;  345.  1873. 

These  two  volumes,  issued  originally  under  the  same  auspices,  are  quite 
different  in  character  and  design.  The  one  is  intended  to  meet  such  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  present  such  arguments,  as  address  themselves  to  thoughtful, 
educated  minds.  The  other  deals  with  the  popular  objections  to  revela¬ 
tion.  They  have  their  merits  in  their  own  particular  way.  The  latter 
volume  does  not  appear  to  be  as  vigorous  in  thought  or  style  as  the  former. 
But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
lectures  of  this  volume.  They  were  addressed  to  “audiences  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  working  men,”  and  each  Lecture  followed  by  free 
discussion.  The  former  volume  is  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  of  the 
topics  treated,  and  they  are  just  those  that  engage  the  attention  of  such 
of  the  present  generation,  as  concern  themselves  with  the  great  questions 
of  religion.  The  Christian  Evidence  Society  is  doing  a  good  work  in  fur¬ 
nishing  such  volumes. 

HENRY  HOYT,  NO.  9  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Not  Forsaken,  or  The  Old  House  in  the  City.  By  Agnes  Giberne,  author 
of  “Hungering  and  Thirsting,”  “Two  Little  Bruces,”  etc.,  etc.  pp.  331. 
1873. 

The  story  of  two  little  girls,  passing  through  quite  different  experiences, 
and  exposed  to  severe  trials,  yet  not  forsaken.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  title  of  the  volume,  and  furnishes  one  instance  in  which  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  title  and  the  story. 

Mozart' 8  Early  Days.  From  the  German  of  Franz  Hoffmann,  pp.  157. 
1873. 

This  little  volume  does  not  profess  to  be  a  memoir  of  Mozart’s  early 
life.  It  only  presents  us  with  a  few  scenes  during  this  period.  There 
are  seven  brief  chapters,  and  our  subject  takes  leave  of  us  when  but  twelve 
years  of  age.  However,  by  this  time  he  had  won  the  proudest  honors  in 
the  realm  of  music.  Truth  is  here  stranger  than  fiction. 

Adventures  of  Kivei,  the  Chinese  Girl.  By  Myra,  author  of  “Little 
Lizette,”  etc.  pp.  276. 

This  is  an  interesting  story,  in  which  we  are  introduced  into  scenes 
which  our  Chinese  immigration  are  likely  to  make  us  more  familiar. 

The  Adopted  Child .  pp.  334. 

This  neat  book  is  anonymous,  but  the  author  knows  well  how  to  write. 
The  story  is  full  of  natural  grace  and  tenderness,  and  will  be  read  with 
rare  interest  and  profit,  impressing  its  beautiful  lessons  on  the  young. 
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NELSON  &  PHILLIPS,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament .  Yol.  III. — Joshua  to  II.  Samuel. 

Book  of  Joshua,  by  D.  Steele.  Book  of  Judges  to  II.  Samuel,  by  Rev. 

M.  S.  Terry,  A.  M.  D.  D.  Whedon,  LL.  D.,  Editor,  pp.  558.  1873. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  intended  to  furnish  a  manual  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Old  Testament  corresponding  with  Dr.  Whedon’s  on  the  New. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  by  eminent  scholars  of  the  Methodist  Church,  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Whedon’s  able  editorial  supervision.  Of  this  volume,  the  notes 
on  Joshua,  and  the  first  three  chapters  of  Judges  were  first  written  by  Dr. 
Steele,  Professor  and  Vice-President  of  Syracuse  University.  A  pressure 
of  other  duties  preventing  him  from  completing  the  work  and  revising  it 
for  the  press,  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Terry. 

The  plan  of  the  work  forbids  amplified  discussion,  and  looks  to  concise, 
direct,  clear,  and  sharp  explanation  of  the  scripture  text.  The  present 
volume  is  marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics  that  have  distinguised 
Dr.  Whedon’s  comments.  It  shows  the  fruits  of  ripe  scholarship,  using 
the  latest  results  of  archaeological  and  critical  information.  The  notes 
are  terse  and  suggestive,  and  anti-Calvinistic. 


The  “Four  Great  Quarterlies,”  for  October,  reprinted  by  the  Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Company,  have  brought  very  interesting  and  valuable 
articles.  In  the  London  Qvarterly ,  among  others  are  very  instructive 
discussions,  ‘‘The  English  Pulpit,”  “Voltaire,”  and  a  review  of  “Herbert 
Spencer’s  Philosophy.”  The  review  of  Dr.  Strauss’  Confession  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review ,  is  vigorous,  but  itself  runs  into  lax  theology.  The 
British  Quarterly ,  always  rich,  contains  an  able  examination  and  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  articles  of  the  Westmins¬ 
ter  Review  are  fresh  and  strong,  but  too  one-sided  and  infidel  to  be  either 
true  or  good.  Blackwood  has  brought  many  finely  written  and  valuable 
articles. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  The  Leonard  Scott 
Publishing  Co.,  on  third  page  of  our  Review  cover,  where  terms  of  sub¬ 
scription,  &c.,  for  these  publications  may  be  seen. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

SCHMID’S  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY* 

By  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Theological  Seminary, 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PART  I. 

OF  GOD. 

§14. 

The  chief  design  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  that  of  reve¬ 
lation  also,  is,  that  God  may  be  known  — Theology  there¬ 
fore  must  begin  with  the  doctrine  concerning  God.2 

The  doctrine  concerning  God  may  be  divided  into  1)  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence,  the  nature  and  the  attributes  of 
God ;  2)  the  doctrine  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  God 
subsists,  i.  e .,  the  doctrine  of  God  as  triune ;  3)  the  doctrine 
of  the  works  of  God,  i.  e .,  of  creation  ;  4)  the  doctrine  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  preserves  his  works  and  cares  for  them, 

*Die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  dargestellt  und  aus 
den  Quellen  belegt  von  Heinrich  Schmid,  Dr.  und  Professor  der  Theologie 
in  Erlangen.  Fiinfte  Auflage.  Frankfurt  am  M.  und  Erlangen,  1863. 

Most  of  the  prolegomena,  together  with  select  portions  from  the  body 
of  this  admirable  compendium  of  Lutheran  theology,  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  Review. 

Vol.  IV.  Ho.  2.  1 
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i.  e .,  the  doctrine  of  Providence ;  5)  the  doctrine  of  the  an¬ 
gels,  as  the  ministering  beings  among  the  works  of  God. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  GOD. 

§15.  PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT.  THE  NATURAL  AND  SUPERNATURAL  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  OF  GOD. 

The  full  and  saving  knowledge  of  God  we  obtain,  of  course, 
only  from  revelation.  But  aside  from  this  there  exists  a 
knowledge  of  God,  for  we  find  it  even  among  the  heathen. 
We  can  therefore  distinguish  a  two-fold  source  from  which 
the  knowledge  of  God  may  be  derived,  the  one,  the  volume 
of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  volume  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  accordingly  both  natural  and  reveal¬ 
ed  or  supernatural .3 

The  natural  knowledge  is  either  innate  or  acquired ,  i.  e.,  a 
certain  knowledge  of  God  is  congenital,  and  this  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  further  confirmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  God  in  nature  and  history.4  The  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  arising,  though  in  itself  true,  may  nevertheless  be 
corrupted  and  changed  into  error  through  the  moral  deprav¬ 
ity  existing  in  man  ;5  it  is  at  best  very  imperfect,  making 
known  indeed  something  concerning  God,  e.  y.,  his  existence 
and  somewhat  of  his  attributes  and  will,  but  this  never  in  its 
entire  extent,  and  never  in  such  manner  as  to  give  to  man  an 
absolute  certainty,  such  as  to  furnish  a  sure  support  for  his 
faith  and  a  reliable  moral  directory,6  much  less  does  it  suffice  to 
secure  his  salvation.7  The  reason  of  this  imperfection  lies, 
however,  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  which  since  its 
fall  can  no  longer  lift  itself  up  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
God.  All  knowledge  thus  derived  we  must  therefore  regard 
as  the  remnant  of  a  knowledge  which,  but  for  the  fall,  we 
would  have  possessed  in  full  and  rich  measure  ;s  it  serves,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  rather  to  awaken  in  us  a  longing  after  true  and 
perfect  knowledge  (cognitio  paedagogica),  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  regulate  our  moral  deportment,  even  before  the  knowl¬ 
edge  communicated  by  revelation  has  reached  us  (cognitio 
paedeutica);  and  it  can  also  be  profitably  employed  along  with 
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revealed  knowledge  (cognitio  didactica).9  We  still  need  reve¬ 
lation,  therefore,  in  order  to  acquire  full  and  true  knowledge.10 

NOTES. 

1  Gerhard  (III.,  1.)  That  this  doctrine  concerning  God  is 

necessary,  is  proved:  1)  by  the  aim  for  which  man  was  crea¬ 
ted.  Just  as  all  things  else  were  created  on  account  of  man, 
so  man  was  brought  into  being  in  order  rightly  to  know  and 
worship,  to  love  and  honor  God  his  Creator.  *  *2)  by 

the  design  for  which  God  reveals  himself.  God,  coming 
forth  from  the  hidden  seat  of  his  majesty,  not  only  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  but  also  and  most  of  all  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  word,  reveals  himself  in  his  boundless  goodness 
unto  men,  surely  with  no  other  aim,  than  that  men  may 
rightly  know  God  through  this  revelation,  and  may  preserve 
and  hand  down  to  their  posterity  the  true  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  God,  free  from  any  intermixture  of  error  and  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity. 

2  Gerhard,  (ibid.)  As  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only 
source  of  knowledge  in  theology;  so  God,  boundless  in  good¬ 
ness,  supreme  in  power,  is  the  only  and  absolute  source  of  ex¬ 
istence,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves,  (in  which  the  word  of  God  or  the  the  divine  revelation 
is  contained),  but  also  with  reference  to  the  divine  works, 
concerning  which  theology  treats.  The  centre  of  all  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  nucleus  of  theology,  the  end  and  aim  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  desire,  all  these  are  one  and  the  same.  We  pass, 
therefore,  in  convenient  order,  from  the  article  concerning 
the  Scriptures*  to  the  article  concerning  the  Nature  of  God 
and  the  Divine  Attributes. 

Qhenstedt,  (I.  250.)  The  chief  end  of  man  and  of  all  the¬ 
ology  is  God,  and  the  knowledge,  worship  and  enjoyment  of 
him;  with  the  doctrine  concerning  him,  therefore,  we  proper¬ 
ly  begin  when  theology  is  treated  after  the  manner  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  discipline. 

Hollazius  (187.)  As  theology  is  a  practical  science,  we 
are  first  of  all  to  treat  of  its  design.  But  as  the  aim  of  the¬ 
ology  is  twofold,  in  part  objective,  that  is  the  infinitely  per¬ 
fect  and  supremely  beneficent  God,  and  partly  formal,  that  is 
the  beholding  and  beatific  fruition  of  God  ;  so  the  objective 
end  of  theology,  namely  God,  who  thoroughly  satisfies  the 
desire  of  man,  is  first  to  be  considered. 


*That  has  just  been  discussed  at  large  in  the  Introduction. 
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3 Gerhard,  (I.,  93.)  Two  things  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;  the  creature  and  the  Scriptures  (August.). 

Hollazius,  (188.)  The  knowledge  of  God  is  sought  both 
by  the  light  of  nature  or  reason  and  by  the  light  of  revela¬ 
tion. 

4Quenstedt,  (I.,  251.)  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  is  that 
by  which  man,  without  any  special  revelation,  may  know  of 
himself,  though  very  imperfectly,  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
from  the  book  of  nature,  that  there  is  some  supreme  divinity, 
and  that  it  by  its  own  wisdom  and  power  controls  this  whole 
universe,  and  that  it  has  brought  all  things  into  being. 

Gerhard,  (I.,  93.)  Innate  knowledge  is  that  common  con¬ 
ception  concerning  God,  engraven  and  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  man  by  nature,  and  hence  from  the  womb,  as 
though  from  those  sources  born  with  us  or  xoivaU  evvoiaii 
(which  are  nothing  else  than  certain  remains  and  epeima  of 
the  divine  image,  sparks  and  scintillations  of  that  clear  light 
which  shoue  with  full  splendor  in  the  mind  of  man  before 
the  fall),  which  also  embrace  God,  as  that  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  good  *  *  (III.,  42.)  These  (scintillations)  there¬ 

fore  we  refer  to  that  internal  book  of  nature,  to  which  also 
belongs  the  book  Gweidj^GeoD^  the  internal  testimony  of  con¬ 
science,  which  the  scholastics  call  GvvrppyGiv :  for  from 
principles  born  within  us  arises  that  practical  syllogism  in 
the  heart  of  every  one :  he  who  spends  an  impious  life  shall 
experience  the  wrath  and  punishment  of  a  divine  judge.  The 
reason  of  this  lies  in  that  which  is  by  nature  engraven  upon 
all,  that  there  is  a  God,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  that 
God  is  the  avenger  of  crimes.  The  conscience  of  the  guilty  . 
adds :  I  have  led  a  wicked  life. 

(Id.  III.,  42):  Natural  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  human 
mind  from  the  external  book  of  nature,  i.  e .,  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  divine  works  and  ways,  by  the  exercise  of 
its  natural  powers.  As  such  results  of  the  divine  agency 
Gerhard  enumerates  (I.,  94):  1.  The  creation  of  things  visi¬ 

ble  ;  2.  The  variety,  beauty  and  order  of  created  things ;  3. 
The  supporting,  governing  and  preserving  of  created  things ; 

4.  The  profuse  bestowment  of  the  various  gifts  which  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  necessities  of  man  and  other  living  beings:  5.  The 
avenging  notice  and  retribution  of  the  eye  and  hand  of  God; 

6.  The  working  of  miracles ;  7.  The  foretelling  of  future 
events ;  8.  The  periodical  overthrow  of  kingdoms ;  9.  The 
nature  of  the  human  mind;  10.  The  fragments  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  among  these  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil; 
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11.  The  terrors,  gnawings  and  stings  of  conscience  ;  12.  The 
series  of  efficient  and  final  causes. 

Quenstedt,  (I.,  353.)  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  is 
twofold :  partly  eucpmo s,  or  by  nature,  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  men  in  their  very  origin,  innate  and  implanted,  by 
which  men  recognize  God  through  certain  principles  born 
within  them,  as  it  were  by  certain  fragments  and  remains  of 
the  divine  image,  without  any  research  or  operation  of  the 
mind ;  partly  emn-qro or  acquired ,  because  it  is  evolved 
through  the  inborn  principles  of  nature  through  a  process  of 
reasoning  and  the  accurate  contemplation  of  created  things, 
or  gathered  from  the  works  of  God  in  creation  and  those 
traces  of  divinity  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  former  is  called  subjective,  the  latter  objective. 
The  former  all  men,  even  infants,  possess ;  but  the  latter  is 
not  found  in  all.  The  former  is  propagated  by  natural  gener¬ 
ation  ;  the  latter  by  the  instruction  of  others,  or  also  by  per¬ 
sonal  culture  and  investigation.  The  former  may  be  called 
constitutional  knowledge,  for  it  belongs  to  us  after  the  manner 
of  a  constitutional  tendency,  even  before  the  use  and  exercise 
of  reason ;  the  latter  actual,  because  it  exhibits  itself  and  is 
secured  by  reasoning  and  research.  Compare  also  the  remark 
of  Gerhard  (III.  46):  Finally  we  observe,  that  when  Osto- 
dorus  says  that  men  do  not  obtain  whatever  knowledge  they 
have  of  God  or  of  divinity  from  nature,  nor  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  created  things,  but  alone  by  hearing  and  from  the 
teaching  of  others,  then  that  word  hearing  is  ambiguous. 
For  if  Ostodorus  means  that  for  all  knowledge  of  God  there 
is  required  a  special  manifestation  of  God  through  the  word, 
this  we  totally  deny:  but,  if  by  the  word  hearing  is  under¬ 
stood  the  doctrine  and  precepts  derived  from  our  ancestors, 
who  followed  nature  alone  as  a  teacher ;  then  we  say  that 
this,  no  less  than  the  principles  connate  with  us,  and  also  the 
contemplation  of  created  things,  belongs  to  natural  knowl¬ 
edge.  But,  although  the  arguments  are  distinct  by  which 
we  demonstrate  as  well  the  innate  as  the  acquired  natural 
knowledge  of  God ;  yet,  when  the  Photinians  deny  both,  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  prove  against  them  that  there  is  some 
natural  knowledge  of  God,  from  whatever  source  it  may  arise, 
either  from  natural  instinct,  or  from  intuition,  or  from  the 
instruction  of  others  who  have  followed  nature  alone  as  a 
teacher. 

Calovitjs,  in  opposition  to  the  Socinians,  thus  sums  up  the 
propositions  in  regard  to  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  :  1) 
That  man,  destitute  of  the  revealed  word  of  God,  can  attain. 
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by  the  use  of  sound  reason,  to  some  knowledge  concerning 
God,  his  being  and  his  general  will  or  providence.  (II.,  61.) 
2)  That  not  only  the  faculty  or  the  power  of  knowing  God, 
but  also  a  certain  knowledge  of  God,  belongs  to  us  by  nature. 
(II.,  73.)  3)  Although  there  does  not  belong  to  man  a 

knowledge  of  God  before  the  use  and  exercise  of  reason,  so 
far  as  concerns  a  distinct  notion  or  mental  conception,  yet  we 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exists  in  man  a  certain 
disposition,  or  a  kind  of  constitutional  tendency,  a  certain 
reXeiGoaiv  of  intellectual  power  left  in  man  after  the  fall,  by 
the  use  of  which  man  can,  to  some  extent,  recognize  God 
without  the  help  of  a  teacher.  (II.,  80.)  4)  That  it  is  known 
to  man,  not  only  naturally,  but  also  ver  se.  that  there  is  a 
God.  (II.,  86.) 

The  proof  for  the  existence  of  an  innate  knowledge  is  drawn 
from  Rom.  1  :  19,  and  2  :  14,  15  ;  also  from  the  following 
reasons  :  1)  From  the  connate  distinction  between  good  and 

evil  that  is  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  all  ;  2)  From  the 
dread  of  a  supreme  divinity  naturally  springing  up  in  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  3)  From  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  and 
the  cheerfulness  and  security  of  a  good  conscience ;  4)  From 
the  torments  of  conscience  on  account  of  a  crime  commit¬ 
ted.  *  *  5)  From  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  nations  ; 

6)  From  the  secret  inclination  of  all  to  some  form  of  religion ; 

7)  From  moral  precepts  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature. 
(Quenstedt,  I.,  253.) 

The  acquired  knowledge  is  proved  from  Rom.  1  :  20,  Acts 
17  :  27. 

5  Quenstedt,  (I.,  253.)  That  there  is  a  natural  knowledge 
of  God  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  apostle  expressly  calls  it 
akrfSeiav^  Rom.  1  :  18  sq.,  and  with  the  addition  : — -akr/Seiav 
rov  &eov,  v.  25,  as  that  which  springs  from  original  truth: 
where,  nevertheless,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  natural 
knowledge  of  God,  considered  in  and  through  itself,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  has  united  with  it  imperfection,  corruption  of  rea¬ 
son  and  a  proclivity  to  various  errors.  Viewed  in  the  former 
light  it  is  true,  viewed  in  the  latter  it  is  mingled  through  acci¬ 
dent  with  falsehood. 

6Calovius,  (II.,  47.)  The  imperfection  of  the  natural 
knowledge  of  God  as  to  those  things  which  are  revealed  in 
nature,  and  its  nullity  as  to  the  supernatural  mysteries  of 
faith. 

Quenstedt,  (I.,  253.)  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  is 
imperfect  mainly  in  two  respects:  1)  As  regards  its  object, 
this  being  either  altogether  unknown,  (and  here  belongs  the 
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gospel,  which  is  a  mystery  hidden  from  the  ages,)  or  not  fully 
known,  (and  here  belongs  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  which  man 
knows  from  natural  sources  only  in  part) ;  2)  As  regard  its 
subject,  either  not  recognizing  God  with  sufficient  constancy, 
or  sometimes  doubting  concerning  him  in  consequence  of  con¬ 
genital  corruption. 

Chemnitz,  (Loci,  I.,  20,)  thus  summarily  states  it:  To  tell 
the  truth,  there  is  either  none  at  all,  [no  natural  knowledge  of 
God]  or  it  is  imperfect,  or  it  is  weak.  None  at  all ,  for  all  phi¬ 
losophy  knows  nothing  of  the  gratuitous  promise  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.  *  *  Imperfect ,  for  the  Gentiles  knew  but  a 

very  small  part  of  the  law.  *  *  Weak,  for  although  it  is 

impressed  upon  the  minds  of  men  that  God  exists  and  de¬ 
mands  obedience,  along  with  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  yet  the  assent  to  this  is  not  only  feeble  but  often 
shaken  by  horrid  doubts. 

In  regard  to  the  substance  of  what  is  known  by  the  light 
of  nature,  Quenstedt  thus  expresses  himself,  (I.,  255):  The 
controversy  here  does  not  turn  upon  this:  whether  man,  nat¬ 
urally  or  without  revelation,  can  recognize  ro  rz  sjtl ,  what 
and  who  is  the  true  God,  according  to  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  divine  nature ;  and  whether  he  can  naturally  fully  under- 
derstand  his  providence  and  his  special  will  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church  and  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  men  ?  For 
all  these  things  are  to  be  sought  only  through  the  revealed 
word: — But,  whether  he  can  naturally  know,  ro  on,  whether 
there  be  [any  supreme  divinity],  and  in  general  recognize  what 
that  supreme  divinity  is,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things  in 
nature,  which  is  just,  good,  holy,  is  to  be  worshipped,  &c.; 
and  so,  whether  man  without  a  revelation  can  have  any  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  concerning  the  true  God  or  any  true  concep¬ 
tions  concerning  God,  although  in  particular  he  may  apply 
them  improperly,  as,  e.  g.,  to  that  which  is  not  truly  God. 

With  the  last  remark  from  Quenstedt  compare  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Gerhard  (I.,  96):  “We  must  distinguish  between 
the  conception  of  God,  derived  by  the  heathen  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  creatures,  and  the  application  of  that 
conception  ;  the  former  is  legitimate,  the  latter  is  far  from 
being  so.  For  although  they  derive  the  conception  of  eter¬ 
nal  power  and  divinity  *  *  from  the  book  of  nature,  yet 

they  do  not  rightly  apply  it  to  the  one  Jehovah,  *  *  but 

they  ^scribe  the  same  to  irrational  animals,  Serpents,  reptiles, 
&c.;  and,  although  thev  of  their  own  accord  devise  a  method 
of  worship,  they  thereby  worship  the  creature  of  their  own 
heart  and  not  the  true  God.” 
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Through  the  light  of  nature  man  attains,  therefore,  only  a 

'partial  knowledge  concerning  the  vnapB,i$  of  God,  his  power, 
wisdom,  goodness  and  providence.  Gerhard  (III.,  60):  Man  has 
been  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  so  far  as  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  natural  knowledge  is  concerned,  for  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  been  obliterated  from  his  mind  by  sin  ;  and  so  far  as  its 
purity  is  concerned,  for  the  knowledge  yet  remaining  is  very 
much  obscured  ;  and  in  view  also  of  the  peculiar  wickedness  of 
certain  persons. 

7Quenstedt  (I.,  261.)  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  is 
not  sufficient  to  secure  salvation,  or  even  to  prevent  condem¬ 
nation,  nor  has  any  mortal  ever  been  redeemed  nor  can  any 
one  ever  be  redeemed  by  it  alone.  Acts  4:12;  Rom.  10  :  18; 
Mark  16  :  16 ;  Gal.  3  :  11 ;  Eph.  4  :  18 ;  Gal.  4:8;  Eph. 
2  :  12. 

Melanchthon  (I.,  9.)  Although,  in  whatever  way  the 
human  mind  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  God 
punishes  the  guilty,  nevertheless  concerning  reconciliation  it 
knows  nothing  without  the  revelation  of  the  divine  promise. 

8Quenstedt  (I.,  254.)  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
natural  knowledge  of  God,  viewed  in  its  original  integrity, 
and  the  same  in  its  fragmentary  remains :  the  former  is  a 
perfect  3 soyvGocna,  constituting  a  part  of  the  mental  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  first  parents,  as  graciously  created ;  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  God, 
still  inherent  in  oUr  corrupt  nature  since  the  fall.  It  is  as  it 
were  a  little  spark  of  primeval  light,  a  diminutive  drop  from 
a  vast  ocean,  or  an  atom  of  the  ashes  of  a  splendid  house  in 
ruins. 

9 Chemnitz,  (Loci,  Part  I.,  21).  The  reasons  why  God  im¬ 
parted  that  external  knowledge  of  himself  to  the  minds  of  all 
men  are :  1)  For  the  sake  of  external  discipline,  which  God 

wished  to  be  exercised  by  all  men,  even  the  unregenerate — 
2)  that  God  might  be  sought  after  *  *  3)  that  he  might 

render  men  inexcusable. 

Calovius,  (II.,  40.)  The  use  of  the  natural  knowledge  of 
God  is  1)  Pcedagogical,  for  seeking  after  the  true  God,  who 
manifests  himself  through  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church ;  2) 
Pcedeutical,  for  directing  morals  and  external  discipline  both 
within  and  without  the  Church  ;  3)  Didactic,  because  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  if 
it  be  rightly  employed. — (Also  II.,  51.)  The  use  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  (i.  e.,  the  topic  concerning  the  natural  knowledge  of 
God)  is,  that  we  may  understand  whether  we  can  by  nature 
know  any  thing  of  God,  or  what  and  how  much  we  can  thus 
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know  ;  lest  we  either  deny  those  things  which  are  naturally 
manifest,  or  ascribe  too  much  importance  to  them  ;  also,  that 
we  gratefully  recognize  this  manifestation  and  cultivate  this 
natural  knowledge  as  the  book  of  nature  is  daily  unfolded, 
and  do  not  suppress  it,  nor  abuse  it,  but  duly  unite  the  book 
of  nature  with  the  book  of  scripture,  and  finally  be  confirmed 
and  stimulated  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  those  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  truth  and  virtue  as 
here  exhibited  and  illustrated. 

10Quenstedt,  (I.,  268.)  The  supernatural  or  revealed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  is  that  saving  knowledge  of  the  triune  God  and 
of  divine  things,  drawn  from  the  written  word  of  God, 
which  flourished  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  and  was 
ordained  for  human  salvation. 

Chemnitz,  (Loci  Th.,  I.,  22.)  The  saving  knowdedge  of 
God  through  which  we  obtain  eternal  life,  is  that  revealed 
through  the  word,  in  which  God  makes  known  himself  and 
his  will.  To  this  revelation  God  has  bound  his  Church, 
which  knows,  worships  and  glorifies  God  only  as  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  himself  in  this  word,  and  in  this  way  the  true  and 
only  Church  of  God  is  distinguished  from  all  gentile  religions. 

§16.  1)  THE  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  DIVINE  EXISTENCE. 

Although  the  divine  existence  is  postulated  in  the  natural 
human  consciousness,  and  this  furnishes  many  proofs  of  it,1 
yet  we  become  perfectly  certain  of  it  only  through  revelation.2 

§17.  2)  THE  NATURE  OF  GOD. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  (quid  sit  Deus)  is  also 
mainly  derived  from  revelation,  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  give 
us  in  the  names,  attributes  and  works  of  God  a  description  of 
himself.3  And  with  the  knowledge  thus  derived  we  must  be 
satisfied,  for  we  know  concerning  the  nature  of  God  nothing 
more,  and  nothing  more  specific,  than  what  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach.  We  acquire,  indeed,  from  this  source  no  ade¬ 
quate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  ;  for  this 
transcends  our  powers  of  comprehension,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Scriptures  declare  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine 
nature  (1  Tim.  6  :  16 ;  1  Jno.  8:2;  Rom.  11  :  33).  But  we 
may  very  well  be  content  with  the  knowledge  imparted  to  us 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  we  nevertheless  learn  there- 
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from  as  much  about  God  and  his  nature  as  is  needful  for  our 
salvation.4 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  manifest  in  what  sense  God 
may  be  defined.  He  cannot  be  literally  defined  ;  i.  e.,  we 
cannot  express  in  words  what  God  is  as  to  his  nature,  what 
he  is  in  himself,  because  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed 
of  him ;  but  a  definition  of  God,  in  a  wider  sense,  may  nev¬ 
ertheless  be  given,  in  so  far,  namely,  as,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  description  of  God  may  be  given, 
according  to  which  we  can  most  clearly  distinguish  between 
him  and  other  beings.5 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  description  of  God  given  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  we  can  thus  define  him  as  an  infinite  spiritual 

Essence .6 

Gerhard,  (III.,  43,)  adduces  as  such  proofs,  1)  The  meth¬ 
odical  arrangement  of  animated  nature.  2)  The  succession 
of  efficient  causes.  3)  The  grades  and  connections  of  exist¬ 
ing  things.  4)  The  specific  working  towards  an  end.  5)  The 
natural  inclination. 

2 Gerhard,  (III.,  40.)  To  some  it  may  seem  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Church  is  superfluous,  since  it  is  known  and  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  that  God  exists,  and  there  is  no  people,  however 
barbarous,  that  denies  that  God  exists  and  that  he  is  to  be 
worshipped,  (though  it  may  not  know  how  to  worship  him,) 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  God  is  naturally  innate  in  all.  *  * 
But  nevertheless  we  must  establish  ro  on,  i.  e.,  we  must 
prove  that  God  exists  1)  for  the  confutation  of  those  who  de¬ 
ny  that  there  is  a  God  ;  2)  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith 
(  *  *  in  great  and  severe  temptations,  says  Chemnitz,  we 

are  all  either  Epicureans  or  Stoics  ;  our  mind  must  therefore  be 
established  by  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  which 
prove  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  exercises  a  providen¬ 
tial  care  over  human  affairs) ;  3)  for  the  perfecting  of  natural 
knowledge  (  *  *  since  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  is 

imperfect  and  languid,  and  so  must  be  confirmed,  widened 
and  deepened  from  the  word  divinely  revealed). 

3Calovius,  (II.,  110.)  That  God  exists,  special  scriptural 
statements  testify,  especially  those  which  communicate  his 
names,  words  and  works. 

Gerhard,  (III.,  14.)  To  the  topic  of  synonyms  ( avvcovv - 
yi(\)  belong  the  names  of  God,  in  the  exposition  of  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  doctrine  concerning  God.consists, 
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because  our  theologv  in  this  life  is  almost  whollv  grammati- 
cal,  whence  whatever  we  may  know  concerning  God  is  called 
a  name  of  God.  '*  *  The  names  of  God  are  general  or 

special.  In  a  general  and  wide  sense  a  name  of  God  is  what¬ 
ever  is  predicated  of  God  ;  thus  the  term  was  employed  by  the 
ancients,  who  under  the  designation  of  names  embraced  also 
the  attributes  or  characteristics. 

Quenstedt,  (I.,  268.)  In  determining  the  question  what 
God  is,  we  must  first  consider  the  divine  names ,  some  of  which, 
either  in  view7  of  their  etymology  or  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used  in  Scripture,  indicate  the  essence  of  God 
and  are  commonly  called  essential,  as  Jehovah,  Jah,  Elohim ; 
others  are  derived  from  the  divine  attributes,  as  when  God  is 
called  omnipotent,  just,  wise;  others  from  the  divine  works,  as 
when  he  is  called  creator,  preserver,  &c. 

4 Chemnitz,  (Loci  Th.  I.,  24.)  As  we  are  not  to  think  of 
God  otherwise  than  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  word 
he  has  given,  these  questions  (concerning  the  essence  and  the 
will  of  God)  have  certain  prescribed  limits  within  which  the 
human  mind,  contemplating  God,  must  confine  itself.  For 
dangerous  errors  have  arisen  on  this  subject  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  because  the  point  of  view  was  not  rightly  taken,  or 
because  human  curiosity  in  this  discussion  wandered  farther 
than  was  meet.  *  * 

Selneccer,  (I.,  53.)  It  has  been  said  that  we  ought  to  be 
content  with  the  descriptions  of  God  which  are  given  by  God 
himself. 

Idem,  (I.,  51.)  Hilary  says:  That  alone  we  understand  is 
to  be  heartily  believed  concerning  God,  in  reference  to  which 
he  himself  authoritatively  testifies  that  it  is  to  be  believed  con¬ 
cerning  him.  What,  therefore,  God  exactly  is,  and  what  is 
his  nature  and  substance,  we  know  that  no  one  can  state, 
ipaagine,  comprehend  or  declare  by  an  essential  definition, 
either  by  any  dialectic  reasoning  or  by  the  keenness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect.  For,  since  neither  eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God 
has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  how  much  less  can  the 
dullness  of  the  human  mind  grasp  God  himself?  Whence 
mauy  are  accustomed  to  say  that  it  is  easier  to  define  what 
God  is  not  than  what  he  is. 

Thus  Gerhard  says  (III.,  15)  of  the  divine  majesty  :  The 
variety  of  divine  names  expresses  the  divine  majesty.  For, 
since  the  divine  majesty  cannot  be  fully  recognized  by  us,  in 
consequence  of  its  infinite  perfection,  therefore  so  many  di¬ 
vine  names  are  given  in  the  Scriptures,  that  from  these  we 
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may  be  led  to  something  like  a  suitable  recognition  of  the 
divine  majesty. 

Baier,  (173.)  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  life  we 
may  not  have  a  specific,  proper  and  adequate  conception, 
well-defined  and  clear,  of  the  divine  essence ;  for  we  know 
but  in  part. 

5 Thus  already  Chemnitz  asks  (Loc.  Th.,I.,  25)  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Scholastics:  If  a  definition  must  explain  the 
nature  of  the  thing  defined  so  as  to  lead  the  mind  as  it  were 
into  the  very  thing  itself,  how  then  can  God  be  defined  ? — 
and  answers :  The  reply  is  easy  :  It  is  indeed  true,  concern¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  of  God  in  this  life,  (1  Cor.  13  :  12)  that 
“we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,”  and  so  in  the  definition  it 
is  said,  “he  is  of  immeasurable  wisdom  and  power,”  i.  e.,  God 
is  greater  than  we  can  imagine  or  declare.  *  *  But,  in 

examining  the  definition  we  do  not  scrutinize  those  myster¬ 
ies  of  the  essence  and  will  of  God  which  he  wishes  us  to  be 
ignorant  of;  but  we  gather  a  brief  statement  from  what  God 
has  himself  revealed  to  us  in  his  word  concerning  his  essence 
and  will.  And,  since  God  surely  wishes  to  be  recognized  and 
worshipped  as  he  has  revealed  himself,  that  description  of 
God  is  to  be  adhered  to  which  the  mind  falls  back  upon  in 
prayer.  *  *  There  is,  therefore,  a  name  of  God  occult 

and  hidden,  which  is  not  to  be  searched  out.  There  is  how¬ 
ever  also  a  name  of  God  made  known  that  he  wishes  to  be 
recognized,  spoken  about,  praised  and  worshipped. 

Gerhard,  (III.,  70)  therefore  distinguishes  between  1)  a 
perfect  definition ,  which  exactly  conforms  to  the  accuracy 
(< axpifieiav )  of  logical  rules  and  any  description  whatever 
that  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptures ;  2)  knowledge  and  compre¬ 
hension  ( yvooGiv  xai  xarakrjipiv ).  That  is  comprehended 
which  is  perfectly  known  ;  that  is  perfectly  known  which  is 
known  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  known.  We  know  God,  indeed, 
but  we  do  not  comprehend  him,  i.  e .,  we  do  not  perfectly 
know  him,  because  he  is  infinite.  Here  we  must  note  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  derived  from  the  word  is  called 
perfect  as  well  by  reason  of  its  end,  for  it  is  sufficient  for  sal- 
vasion,  as  by  way  of  comparison  with  natural  knowledge 
which  is  very  obscure  and  imperfect.  3)  The  knowledge  of 
God  in  this  and  in  another  life.  *  *  The  intuitive  defi¬ 

nition  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  for  we  shall  then  see  God  in 
the  future  life  face  to  face.  *  *  A  nominal  (o^o/n^rcdd//?) 

definition  may  be  given,  but  an  essential  one  (ovaioodr/s)  not 
at  all. 

Calovius  (II.,  142)  distinguishes  in  the  same  way  between 
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a  definition  rigorously  taken  and  a  definition  broadly  applied. 

Gerhard,  (III.,  68)  proves  the  inadmissibility  of  a  defini¬ 
tion  in  the  strict  sense  1)  From  the  want  of  a  class ,  or  kind. 
That  of  which  there  is  no  true  and  proper  logical  kind,  that 
cannot  be  defined,  because  the  kind  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
definition.  But  God  has  no  true  and  proper  logical  kind  ; 
because,  if  there  were  such  a  kind,  that  would  be  in  the  same 
terms  essentially  and  equally  predicated  of  God  and  of  crea¬ 
tures,  which  cannot  be  done,  because  God  as  the  creator  and 
the  creature  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  infinite  in¬ 
terval,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  equally  predicated  of 
both;  2)  From  the  divine  perfection.  God  is  the  supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  so  he  has  nothing  beyond  him ;  but  whatever  is  proper¬ 
ly  defined  that  is  defined  through  something  going  before. 
*  *  3)  From  a  sufficient  enumeration.  If  God  may  be  pro¬ 

perly  defined,  that  would  be  either  an  essential  or  a  causal 
definition.  Essential  it  could  not  be,  because  that  consists  in 
kind  and  in  a  specific  difference.  But  God  has  no  name  of 
the  same  kind  with  other  beings,  nor  is  his  most  simple  es¬ 
sence  compounded  of  a  kind  and  a  difference.  Neither  can 
it  be  a  causal  definition,  since  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
but  of  God  there  is  no  cause. 

6 So  some,  as  Calovius,  Quenstedt,  Koenig;  whilst  others, 
as  Baier  (173),  Hollazius  (229),  thus  define:  God  is  a  spirit¬ 
ual  Being,  subsisting  of  himself ;  or,  more  concisely :  God  is 
an  independent  Spirit. 

The  individual  terms  are  explained  as  follows : 

1)  (Baier,  172):  By  the  term  divine  essence  is  meant  that 
which  is  first  thought  of  in  God,  and  through  which  God  is 
adequately  distinguished  from  all  other  things,  and  which  in 
our  mode  of  conception  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  the  per¬ 
fections  which,  as  attributes,  are  ascribed  to  God. 

2)  Quenstedt,  (I.,  284):  The  term  spiritual  essence  is  a 
common  conception.  For  the  term  essence  is  common  to 
God  originally  and  independently,  to  creatures  secondarily 
and  by  way  of  dependence.  And  the  term  spirit  also  is  an¬ 
alogically  predicated  of  God  and  angels  and  also  of  the  souls 
of  men.  (The  difference  that  is  observed  when  these  two 
terms  are  predicated  of  God  and  of  creatures  respectively  is 
still  more  accurately  indicated  in  the  statement :  essence,  sub¬ 
stance,  spirit,  and  consequently  the  remaining  attributes 
which  are  ascribed  at  the  same  time  to  God  and  to  creatures, 
are  predicated  of  God  and  of  rational  creatures  not  gvvgov- 
vpoQS,  universally,  nor  opcowpooi,  equivocally,  but  araXo - 
ycos,  analogically,  so  that  they  belong  to  God  TTpooroos  and 
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absolutely,  to  creatures  devrepaos  and  by  way  of  dependence, 
which  analogy  is  properly  employed  with  reference  to  an 
intrinsic  attribute.  The  term  univocal ,  properly  and  strictly 
speaking,  belongs  to  such  things  as  have  the  name  and  the 
thing  denoted  by  that  name  equally  in  common,  no  inequal¬ 
ity  interfering  on  account  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other ;  equivocal ,  to  such  as  have  a  common  name  but  not 
the  thing  signified  by  the  name ;  analogical ,  to  such  as  have 
both  the  name  and  the  thing  designated  by  that  name,  but 
unequally,  when  the  name  and  the  thing  belong  to  the  one 
TcpooTGuz  and  absolutely,  but  to  the  other  devrepaj?  and  by 
way  of  dependence.)  (Idem,  298). 

3)  But  the  predicate  infinite  expresses  the  true  conception; 
for  by  this  God,  as  an  infinite  Spirit,  is  distinguished  from 
angels  and  the  souls  of  men,  or  finite  spirits,  and  by  this  in¬ 
finity  of  his  own  God  spurns  all  the  bounds  of  being,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  limited  by  time  nor  place  nor  any  other  thing, 
but,  considered  simply  in  his  own  nature  and  essence,  he  is  of 
himself  and  absolutely  infinite.  Xor  do  we  speak  of  God  as 
compounded  because  we  form  both  a  common  and  a  peculiar 
conception  concerning  him.  For  that  is  a  distinction  of  the 
reason  only,  and  not  a  real  one.  (God  is  infinite,  not  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  quantitative  extension,  since  he  is  devoid  of  all  quan¬ 
tity,  by  virtue  of  essence  and  perfection.) 

The  independence  is  thus  explained  by  Baier  (173):  For,  as 
by  this  God  is  adequately  distinguished  from  all  other  things, 
so  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  earlier  conceive  of  in  God, 
as  a  peculiar  and  specific  conception,  than  this,  that  he  is  not 
from  another,  and  so  exists  of  himself  and  necessarily. 
Proof-texts  :  Isaiah,  44  :  6,  compared  with  Isaiah,  41 :  4,  Acts, 
1  :  17. 

The  more  popular  definition  of  God  (definitio  Dei  nomi- 
nalis)  is :  By  the  term  God  is  understood  the  first  Being,  be¬ 
cause  from  him  is  the  cause  of  other  things,  and  because  he 
preserves  and  governs  all  things  ;  concerning  which  Hollazius 
remarks,  (*187):  All  men  discover  in  themselves  that  they  do 
not  and  cannot  otherwise  conceive  of  God  than  as  related  to 
created  things,  as  the  first  Being,  because  from  him  is  the 
cause  of  all  other  beings  and  he  preserves  and  governs  all ;  or 
as  the  Being  most  excellent  of  all,  than  whom  nothing  can 
be,  or  be  thought  of  as,  better  or  more  perfect. 

The  earliest  theologians,  who  did  not  as  }'et  treat  of  the 
attributes  as  a  special  topic,  embrace  them  all,  together  with 
a  notice  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  definition  of  God.  Thus  Me- 
lanchthon  (Loci  Theoh,  1.  13):  God  is  a  spiritual  essence,  in- 
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telligent,  eternal,  true,  good,  pure,  just,  merciful,  most  free, 
of  vast  power  and  wisdom,  the  eternal  Father  who  begat  the 
Son,  his  own  image,  from  eternity,  and  the  Son,  the  external 
image  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Later  theologians  also  regard  it  as 
necessary  to  incorporate  at  once  the  Trinity  in  the  definition 
of  God.  Thus  Calovius  says  (II.,  282):  Those  who  do  not 
include  a  statement  of  the  three  persons  in  the  description  of 
God  do  not  render  it  at  all  genuine  or  complete,  since  with¬ 
out  these  it  does  not  yet  appear  w7hat  the  true  God  is.  Com¬ 
pare,  per  contra,  §19,  Xote. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PROVIDENCE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Holman,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  reason  suggests  that  the  same  divine  Power  which  has 
created  all  things  must  of  necessitv  control  them.  We  feel 
that,  as  “God  is  love,”  his  omnipotence  must  dispose  all 
things  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  love ;  and  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  divine  word,  “we  know  that  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose.” 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  present  several  illustrations 
of  this  truth  in  the  experience  of  the  Christian  Church,  with 
some  reference  to  that  portion  of  it  with  which  the  interests 
of  our  Lutheran  Zion  are  identified,  and  for  whose  welfare 
we  are  naturally  solicitous.  Is  it  not  well,  in  the  eonfiict, 
through  which  our  Church  is  passing  now,  to  remember  the 
hopeful  words  and  discern  the  cheering  prospect  of  the 
prophet,  who,  in  the  darkness  of  Israel's  trial,  replied  to  the 
burden  of  Dumah  :  “The  morning  cometh,  if  ye  will  inquire, 
inquire  ye  ?” 

We  know  that  the  providence  of  God  is  both  universal 
and  particular.  He  can  cause  the  ruin  of  a  world,  and  num¬ 
ber  likewise  the  hairs  of  our  head.  Moreover,  his  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  has  a  unity  of  purpose,  so  that  no  link  can  be 
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severed  without  impairing  the  chain.  Consequently,  we  may 
better  understand  the  experience  of  our  own  Church,  as  a  de¬ 
nomination,  by  taking  an  outlook,  first,  upon  the  providence 
of  God  toward  the  Church  universal.  If  we,  as  a  denomina¬ 
tion,  love  God,  and  are  called  according  to  his  purpose,  then 
are  we  members  of  that  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head ; 
and  whether  we  are  the  hands  or  the  feet,  the  life’s  blood  that 
quickens  all  must  flow  through  the  part  which  we  compose. 

The  whole  ground  of  this  doctrine  is  covered  when  exam¬ 
ples  are  presented  of  the  greatest  evils  overruled  for  good : 
just  as  the  Saviour  frequently  referred  to  extreme  examples 
of  doctrine  and  duty,  the  truth  of  wrhich,  if  admitted  or 
proved,  established  the  truth  in  every  supposable  case.  If  we 
consider  the  darkest  shadow  that  has  ever  fallen  on  human 
experience,  and  find  that  under  it  alone  we  could  discern  and 
appreciate  the  noblest  attributes  of  God,  and  realize  our  high¬ 
est  joy,  then  we  learn  that  every  evil  can  be  overruled  for 
good,  and  that  all  things  will  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.  What  greater  evil  is  there  than  the  blighting 
curse  of  sin,  inherent  in  humanity  ?  Yet  it  was,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  that  God  suflered  it  to  come  into  this  world, 
with  all  its  woe ;  for  it  brings  to  man  fuller  manifestations 
of  divine  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy;  and  greater  happiness 
is  conferred  by  man’s  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  than 
if  our  first  parents  had  not  fallen  from  their  original  estate. 
Just  as  sickness  leads  to  the  keenest  appreciation  of  health, 
and  poverty  to  that  of  the  benefits  of  abundance ;  so  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  saints  in  a  sinful  world,  will  be  the  barrier  to 
temptation  in  a  world  of  glory,  and  enhance  the  bliss  of  re¬ 
deeming  grace. 

Yow,  it  is  manifest  that  the  experience  of  the  Church  in 
the  past  has  been  the  ministry  to  its  present  power  and 
blessedness.  Consider  the  two-fold  form  of  evil  experience, 
out  of  which  God  has  brought  blessing  to  his  Church,  viz., 
persecution  by  its  foes  and  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  its  ad¬ 
herents.  The  outward  trials  of  the  Church  have  never  ceased 
from  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  In  some  form 
or  other,  persecution  or  peril  is  found  in  every  chapter  of  its 
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history.  Let  one  illustration  suffice  to  show  how  these  out¬ 
ward  trials  of  the  Church,  have  been  overruled  for  its  good. 
In  the  art  gallery  of  Fairmount  Park  may  be  seen  Rother- 
mePs  painting  of  “the  Christian  martyrs.”  In  the  back 
ground  of  the  picture,  and  faintly  outlined,  is  the  great 
Colisem  thronged  with  the  vast  multitude  who  have  come  to 
the  carnival  of  slaughter.  They  look  down  upon  the  arena 
of  the  amphitheatre  where  a  wild  beast  is  mangling  the  body 
of  a  dying  saint.  In  the  foreground  are  delineated,  almost 
life-size,  the  countenances  of  other  captive  Christians,  who 
are  soon  to  be  called  likewise  to  seal  their  faith  with  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death.  Language  cannot  portray  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
nor  describe  the  varied  emotions  of  the  soul  as  they  appear 
in  those  victims  of  cruelty.  But  that  picture  is  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  sermon  for  all  who  can  appreciate  its  meaning  and 
its  merit.  It  brings  us,  like  an  eye  witness,  to  the  scenes  of 
bitter  trial  which  the  early  Church  endured.  Some,  indeed, 
in  that  vast  assemblage  may  have  looked  upon  the  unflinch¬ 
ing  firmness  with  which  those  Christians  met  their  death,  in 
testimony  of  their  faith,  as  nothing  but  a  blind  enthusiasm; 
but  the  confidence  and  the  cheerfulness  amid  sufferings  of 
those  dying  martyrs— who  received  their  recompense  in  heaven 
— did  the  work  which  God  designed  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  unprejudiced,  who  were  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  such  heroism,  and  who  at  length  became  converts  to  the 
truth.  This  divine  purpose  is  thus  declared  by  one  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  in  his  apology  addressed  to  the  persecutors  of 
the  Christians :  “All  your  refinements  of  cruelty  can  accom¬ 
plish  nothing;  on  the  contrary  our  number  increases  the 
more  you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  is  the  seed 
of  a  harvest.  That  obstinacy  for  which  you  reproach  us  is  a 
preceptor.  For  who  that  beholds  it  is  not  impelled  to  inquire 
into  the  cause?  and  who,  when  he  has  inquired,  does  not  em¬ 
brace  it  ?”* 

Thus,  likewise,  the  internal  experience  of  the  Church  pre- 


*Tertullian:  quoted  from  Neander’s  Church  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  77. 
Vol.  IV.  Ro.  2.  3 
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sents  an  uninterrupted  record  of  doctrinal  controversy  and 
schism.  But  consider  the  divine  method  of  overruling:  evil 
for  good.  There  is  an  illustration,  as  far  back  as  apostolic 
times.  A  difficulty  which  harassed  the  apostle  Paul  in  his 
missionary  work,  was  the  dogma  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
that  the  Gentiles  who  professed  Christianity  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  salvation.  Yet  that  bitter  conflict  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  Church  was  the  occasion  which  secured  to  Christianity 
one  of  its  richest  legacies.  It  revealed  the  precious  truth 
that  “the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  oc¬ 
casioned  the  divine  declaration  of  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  upon  matters  of  faith  and  practice  revealed  in  Scripture. 
Another  illustration  is  the  Arian  controversy  of  the  third 
and  fourth  century,  which  was  the  instrumentality  by  which 
the  Church  should  then  and  forever  be  brought  to  the  true 
understanding  of  the  relation  which  the  Persons  of  the  God¬ 
head  sustain  to  each  other.  Still  another  is  the  degrada¬ 
tion  and  superstition  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  became  the  occasion  of  the  great  re¬ 
action  under  the  leadership  of  Luther.  The  very  darkness  of 
its  former  condition  enabled  the  Church  to  discern  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  the  glory  of  its  reformation. 

These  fewT  illustrations,  from  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  hu¬ 
man  experience,  confirm  the  declarations  of  holy  writ,  and  be¬ 
come  the  pledge  of  the  realization  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  future  glory  of  the  Church.  Therefore  we  may  not  doubt 
that,  as  a  denomination  loving  God,  we  are  called  according 
to  the  divine  purpose  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
great  conflict,  wffiich  is  yet  to  issue  in  the  complete  and  uni¬ 
versal  triumph  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  narrower  sphere  of  experience,  in 
which,  as  a  Church,  we  are  moving.  What  is  the  spectacle 
we  are  called  to  contemplate  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
Lutheran  Zion  ?  It  is  that  of  a  divided  Church  1  Yet,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  principle  which  we  are  attempting  to 
illustrate,  we  do  not  employ  this  expression  to  disparage  the 
situation  of  the  Church,  but  rather  to  indicate,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  the  different  branches  of  our  Lutheran  Zion  must 
of  necessity  abide  as  one  denomination,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  is  a  providential  purpose  in  the  separation. 
First,  then,  no  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  can  coalesce 
with  anv  other  organized  evangelical  Church.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  There  is  an 
unwillingness  throughout  our  entire  Church  to  accept  those 
prominent  peculiarities  of  faith  and  practice  which  have  orig¬ 
inated  other  denominations.  Thus,  every  portion  of  our 
Church  rejects  the  predestination  of  Calvinism.  And  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  strict  confessional  portion  of  our  Zion 
may  stretch  the  mantle  of  its  sympathy  over  the  ritualism  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  it  caunot  extend  far  enough  to  cover 
its  doctrine  of  the  prelacy  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  our  General  Synod  can  consent  to  accept 
the  methods  of  Methodism  ;  whilst,  still  further,  we  find  the 
several  branches  of  our  Church  in  harmonious  opposition  to 
the  idea  that  little  children  must  be  excluded  from  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  baptismal  grace,  and  that  immersion  alone  is  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  believer.  Therefore,  when  those  in  our  Church 
who  do  not  accede  to  all  the  teachings  of  the  Symbols  are 
told  that  they  should  lay  aside  the  Lutheran  name  and  leave 
the  Lutheran  fold,  we  may  apprehend  that  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  tell  them  where  to  go !  If  our  General  Synod  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  parental  roof,  it  might  indeed  stand 
aloof  as  an  organized  Church,  but  it  could  not  ignore  the 
name,  nor  the  features,  nor  the  character  of  its  paternity. 
The  extreme  views  on  either  side,  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
are  in  reality  not  so  wide  apart  as  those  which  separate  our 
entire  Church  from  other  denominations:  and  such  agree- 
ment  upon  important  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice  are 
found  among  those  of  us  who  most  widely  differ,  that  all  who 
now  bear  the  Lutheran  name  must  be  identified  as  members 
of  the  same  household  of  faith.  There,  for  instance,  is  our 
common  ancestry,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  bond  of  sympa¬ 
thy  that  makes  us  all  cling  to  the  name  we  bear;  and  there  is 
our  common  history  as  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 
Those  who  dissent  from  the  symbolism  of  our  Church  (and 
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that  term  is  used  respectfully)  claim  to  be  the  followers  of 
Luther  in  that  for  which  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  great 
reformer  of  the  Church.  We  have  as  our  basis  of  faith, 
in  fundamental  doctrines,  one  and  the  same  Confession. 
Throughout  our  Lutheran  Zion  the  forms  of  government  and 
discipline  are  essentially  alike.  We  all  practice  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  catechism,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  method  for  receiving  them  by  the  rite  of  confimation  to 
the  sacramental  communion ;  and  in  our  forms  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  we  all  recognize  the  advantages  of  the  Liturgy.  These 
are  characteristic  features  of  doctrine  and  practice  with  all 
those  who  bear  the  Lutheran  name,  and  which  distinguish  us, 
as  a  Church,  from  other  denominations. 

Nevertheless,  these  aspects  of  a  common  faith  throughout 
the  Church,  which  show  how  much  there  is  to  bind  and  hold 
us  together,  cannot  conceal  the  disruption  which  exists;  and 
the  question  to  which  we  now  recur  is  this :  Can  it  appear 
that  the  present  divisions  in  the  Church  are  for  the  best  ? 
Will  the  present  evil  be  overruled  for  good?  We  can  only 
express  in  a  general  way  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  providen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  God  in  permitting  the  present  divided  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  Church.  First,  consider  that  principle  of  a 
diversity  of  operations  in  the  Church  universal,  whilst  there 
is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  Consider  it  as  it 
is  illustrated  in  the  existence  and  the  work  of  the  different 
evangelical  denominations  of  Protestantism.  The  doctrines 
of  the  divine  word,  even  those  which  are  the  least  essential 
to  salvation,  can  have  but  one  and  the  same  meaning  to  the 
Divine  mind  ;  yet  the  fact  appears  in  the  existence  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  divided  Protestantism,  that  its  diversified  views  can¬ 
not  yet  be  apprehended  or  harmonized,  so  as  to  be  uset  forth 
in  the  same  words,  and  those  words  used  in  one  and  the  same 
sense.’5  But  whilst  there  can  be  no  common  creed  that  will 
yet  express  the  entire  faith  of  the  Protestant  Church,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  blessing  of  God  has  most  sig¬ 
nally  rested  upon  the  labors  of  these  several  members  of  the 
same  body.  So  that  “if  the  foot  shall  say,  becuuse  I  am  not 
the  hand  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
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body  ?  and  if  the  ear  shall  say,  because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I 
am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?”  God's 
providence  in  blessing  the  several  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  in  their  labors,  and  in  the  saintly  lives  which  may 
be  found  among  their  adherents,  should  moderate  the  pride 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  exclusively  with  one, 
and  lead  us  to  feel  that  the  whole  truth  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  diviue  word  does  not  now  belong  exclusively  to 
any  denomination.  God’s  providence  in  sustaining  and  bless¬ 
ing  the  several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  in  which 
we  all  recognize  the  belief  in  the  doctrines  essential  to  salva- 
tion,  would  indicate  that  each  denomination  is  working  out 
some  problem,  more  or  less  important,  to  be  adopted  ultimate¬ 
ly  by  all.  Just  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  Church  after  a  bitter  and  protracted  conflict, 
just  as  the  monumental  column  of  justification  by  faith,  on 
which  every  portion  of  the  Protestant  Church  now  rests,  was 
reared  through  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  it  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  divine  providence  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  each  denomination  of  the  Protestant  Church,  that 
it  shall  make  apparent,  to  the  whole  world,  the  good  and  evil 
of  its  own  system  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Church  of  the 
future  will  appropriate  to  itself  that  which  is  best  in  all. 
Denoininationalism,  in  many  respects  an  evil,  will  thus  be 
overruled  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Church  ;  yet  it  is  right 
to  adhere  to  our  own  peculiarties  of  faith  and  practice,  as  a 
denomination,  whilst  we  may  admit  that  the  truth  may  abide 
also  with  others.  We  may  follow  our  convictions,  whilst  we 
may  acknowledge  that  we  know  but  in  part. 

Xow  let  us  observe  our  own  sphere  of  experience,  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  moving  onward 
under  this  same  law  which  requires  the  existence,  and  over¬ 
rules  for  the  good  of  each  and  all,  of  the  larger  branches  of 
the  Church.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of  God  that  there  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  world  those  ideas  of  faith  and  practice 
which  are  held  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and 
which  distinguish  us  from  other  branches  of  the  Church  uni¬ 
versal,  stripped,  however,  of  the  definite  statements  of  sym- 
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holism  and  its  extreme  ritualistic  tendencies  ?  Just  as  in  the 
natural  world,  the  species  are  a  necessary  division  of  the  gen¬ 
era  ;  just  as  in  the  realm  of  space,  the  satellite  must  have  its 
orbit  within  the  sphere  of  the  planet  around  which  it  re¬ 
volves  ;  so  does  it  seem  that  we  are  called  of  God  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  an  experience  that  shall  hold  up  to  the  world  those 
ideas  of  faith  and  practice  which  the  doctrinal  basis  of  our 
General  Synod  alone  can  illustrate.  We  may  infer  that,  as  a 
portion  of  our  Lutheran  Zion,  we  are  thus  called  of  God,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  now  in  this  land  over  one  hundred  thousand 
Christians  who  can  have  no  other  faith,  whose  ideas  can  be 
embodied  by  no  other  creed.  God  has  signally  blessed  our 
portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  TJnder  its  ideas  of  faith 
and  practice,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  institutions  of 
learning  of  various  grades  have  been  established,  from  which 
have  flowed  streams  of  influence  that  have  blessed  humanity. 
Churches  have  been  planted  in  various  portions  of  the  land, 
and  within  its  fold  have  lived  and  labored  some  of  the  no¬ 
blest  servants  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  our  narrower 
sphere,  just  as  is  our  entire  denomination  in  a  wider  sphere, 
we  are  called  of  God  to  maintain  and  defend  our  peculiar 
faith  and  practice,  so  that  the  Church  of  the  future  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  trials  of  an  actual  experience,  and 
through  the  lapse  of  time,  what  are  our  merits  and  what  our 
defects.  Out  of  our  history,  however  humble  it  may  be, 
Christ  is  gathering  some  jewel  that  shall  adorn  his  diadem 
of  glory  hereafter. 

However  desirable  it  is  to  be  established  in  the  faith  of  a 
definite  statement  of  the  true  meaning  of  every  declaration 
of  inspired  truth,  it  is  manifest  that  the  millennium  of  doc¬ 
trinal  unity  in  the  Church  has  not  yet  arrived.  But  that  the 
Church  will  approximate  that  unity  of  faith  concerning  the 
doctrines  which  now  divide  it,  is  our  conviction ;  and  what 
better  method  of  attaining  that  unity  of  faith,  concerning  all 
the  teachings  of  divine  truth,  could  the  providence  of  God 
devise,  than  the  present  experience  through  which  the  Church 
is  passing,  and  whereby  there  is  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  varied  opinions  of  men  concerning  the  whole 
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truth  of  God?  We  rejoice  that  all  of  that  definite  statement 
of  truth  which  distinguishes  the  entire  Lutheran  Church,  has 
been  successfully  maintained  since  the  Reformation,  and  is 
the  faith  of  at  least  one  half  of  Protestantism.  If  beyond 
this  point  of  harmony,  in  our  Lutheran  Zion,  the  General 
Synod  has  no  definite  statement  of  faith  upon  the  topics  of 
doctrine  which  divide  the  Church,  it  may,  nevertheless,  un¬ 
der  its  present  status  earnestly,  faithfully,  and  contentedly 
work  out  the  mission  to  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it 
has  been  called.  Even  if  its  policy  in  the  matters  in  dispute 
has  been  one  of  expediency,  it  can  point  to  the  precedent  of 
an  illustrious  example  ;*  a  policy,  pre-eminent  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Church. 
If  it  should  appear,  in  the  future  investigations  of  truth,  that 
a  more  definite  and  complete  expression  of  faith  is  required, 
our  doctrinal  basis  can  readily  declare  it. 

The  inference  which  follows  from  these  considerations, 
seems  to  be  that  our  General  Synod  should  go  on  with  cour¬ 
age  and  faith,  building  its  superstructure  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  which  has  been  laid  for  it  through  the  providence  of 
God ;  and  in  that  future  temple  which  shall  yet  arise  on 
earth,  in  which  the  declarations  of  the  divine  word,  now  di¬ 
viding  the  Church  of  Christ,  shall  be  harmonized  into  one 
common  faith,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  our  portion  of  the  Church  have  contributed  to  its  glory  ; 
and  when  all  the  building  shall  thus  be  fitly  framed  together 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  and  the  headstone  thereof 
shall  be  brought  forth  with  shoutings  from  an  undivided 
Church,  crying  “grace!  grace!  unto  it then  shall  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  history  of  our  Church  afford  another  illustration 
how  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God — to  them  that  are  called  according  to  his  purpose. 


*1  Cor.  10  :  23. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  Rev.  H.  Louis  Baugher,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Pennsylvania  College, 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

1.  Students  at  a  College,  living  at  the  place  in  which  it  is  located, 
whether  supported  by  themselves  and  emancipated  from  their  fathers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  with  no  intention  to  return  to  their  home,  or  supported  by  their  par¬ 
ents,  who  visit  their  homes  in  vacation,  and  may  or  may  not  return  after 
graduating,  have  not  such  residence  as  will  entitle  them  to  vote  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  College  is. 

2.  Under  the  constitution  and  election  laws,  state  and  district  residence 
are  the  same. 

3.  “Resident”  means  one  who  has  a  permanent  abode;  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  one  sojourning  temporarily,  or  for  some  special  purpose. 

4.  Removal  without  intention  permanently  to  reside  elsewhere  will  not 
lose  residence;  nor  will  intention  to  remove  permanently  not  followed  by 
actual  removal  acquire  it; 

5.  Residence  under  Art.  3,  Sec.  1,  of  the  Constitution,  is  that  place 
where  the  elector  makes  his  permanent  or  true  home,  his  principal  place 
of  business,  and  his  family  residence,  where  he  intends  to  remain  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  without  present  intention  to  depart. 

6.  The  question  of  residence  and  authorities  extensively  examined  and 
discussed  in  this  case. —  [Fry’s  Election  Case,  1872.] 

For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by  reason  of  his  absence, 
while  employed  in  the  service,  either  civil  or  military,  of  this  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  nor  while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  high  seas,  nor  while  a  student 
of  any  institution  of  learning,  nor  while  kept  in  any  poor-house  or  other 
asylum  at  public  expense,  nor  while  confined  in  public  prison. —  [Art. 
Till.,  Sec.  13,  Const,  (new)  of  Pennsylvania.] 

The  propositions  first  given  above  present  the  Reporter’s 
summary  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  Fry’s  election  case,  21  P.  F.  Smith,  p.  302.  The 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Agnew,  now  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  summary  correctly  states 
the  substance  of  the  decision.  As  this  decision  has  been  used, 
ever  since  it  was  given,  to  prevent  students  at  College  and 
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Seminary  from  voting,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  (given  above)  in  the  ^NTew  Constitution  of  the  State,  its 
effect  has  become  so  wide-spread  that  we  are  justified  in  look¬ 
ing  more  carefully  into  its  grounds  and  propriety.  It  is  true 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  law,  at  least  until  it  is 
reversed  ;  and  the  Hew  Constitution  is  law  that  may  be  irre¬ 
versible.  But  law  and  justice  are  not  synonyms:  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  not  infallibly  correct :  and  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  based  on  error,  are  as  erroneous  as  their 
foundation.  Indeed  the  late  constitutional  convention,  laud¬ 
ed  as  it  has  been  by  its  own  members,  seems  to  have  been 
very  thoughtless  of  its  duty  to  foster  higher  education,  and, 
in  its  endeavors  to  circumvent  the  machinations  of  political 
rings  and  corrupt  office  holders  and  seekers,  has  overlooked 
the  best  interests  of  a  large  class  of  the  community  that  has 
never  been  involved  in  prevailing  corruptions,  and  has,  on  the 
contrary,  ever  been  regarded  as  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land,  the  stability  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  republic ! 
The  right  to  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  rulers  and  measures  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  dearest  rights  of  a  citizen. 
Upon  the  character  of  the  voters  depends  the  character  of  the 
legislation  and  the  country.  And  here  in  this  enlightened 
age,  in  this  country  and  this  State,  owing  their  advancement 
so  largely  to  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  education,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  centennial  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence,  there  emanates  from  a  convention  sitting 
in  Philadelphia  a  constitutional  provision,  based  on  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  practically  dis¬ 
franchising  a  class  of  men  that  our  forefathers  fostered,  a  class 
of  men  unusually  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage, 
merely  because  they  are  in  the  place  where  they  offer  to  vote 
“for  no  other  purpose  than  to  receive  a  collegiate  education 
and  intending  to  leave  after  graduating/’  That  the  Court 
allows  students  to  vote  at  the  place  where  they  lived  before 
coming  to  their  chosen  Institution  of  learning,  makes  very 
little  difference  as  to  the  effect  of  the  decision,  and  the  Court 
must  have  known  that  it  would.  For  surely  everybody  that 
Vol.  IV.  Ho.  2.  4 
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knows  anything  about  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  knows 
that  for  the  students  to  leave  their  studies  two  or  three  times 
a  year  in  the  midst  of  the  term,  to  go  somewhere  else  to  vote, 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  their  progress  in  education 
and  to  the  order  of  the  Institution.  They  would,  moreover, 
be  subjected  to  a  loss  of  time — time  previously  paid  for — and 
to  an  expenditure  of  money,  by  going  to  and  fro,  wThich  would 
virtually  be  a  ban  upon  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  right  of 
an  American  citizen.  Voting  will,  under  this  snperadded 
tax,  be  too  expensive  a  privilege  for  the  circumstances  of  very 
many,  at  least,  of  the  students  of  our  State,  who  are  numbered 
by  thousands !  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our 
free  institutions  to  thus  discriminate  against  any  class  of  men, 
and  especially  a  class  of  men  doing  their  best  to  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  whom  the  State  may  be  proud — a  class  of  men  from 
whose  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  our  legislators  and  foremost 
men  may  certainly  be  expected  to  come  l  Surely  this  decision 
of  the  Court,  and  this  feature  of  the  new  constitution,  is  a 
step  backward. 

But  the  learned  Judge  will  say  that  this  is  altogether  a 
question  of  law  and  not  of  sentiment.  Well,  then,  let  us  look 
at  the  matter  as  a  question  of  law:  for  we  hardly  think  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Court  has  settled  that,  even  if  the  hasty 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  all  its  features,  without  op¬ 
portunity  of  discussion,  has. 

“The  question  turns  wTholly  upon  their  residence.”  Be  it 
so.  The  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  (old)  State 
Constitution  says  :  “In  elections  by  the  citizens,  every  white 
freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in 
this  State  one  year,  and  in  the  election  district  where  he  of¬ 
fers  to  vote  ten  days  immediately  preceding  such  election, 
and  within  two  years  paid  a  State  or  County  tax,  which  shall 
have  been  assessed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  election,  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector.” 

To  determine  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ resided ”  here  used, 
the  Court  refers  to  the  debate  on  that  section  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  1888  that  framed  it,  after  having 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  term  is  similarly  used  in  refer- 
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ence  to  both  the  State  and  the  district,  the  year’s  residence  in 
the  former  being  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  ten  days’  residence 
in  the  latter.  These  qualifications  of  residence  were  added 
to  the  previous  constitutional  provision,  as  the  debates  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  Judge  show,  to  “prevent  frauds ”  such  as  “col¬ 
onizing;”  they  were  intended  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
elector.  This  was  their  sole  purpose.  Therefore  the  term  of 
residence  in  the  State  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  one ,  and 
the  terms  of  sixty,  thirty,  and  twenty  days  in  the  district 
were  all  voted  dowTn,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  long 
and  might  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  young  mechanics  who  fre¬ 
quently  change  their  place  of  residence  ;*  and  Mr.  Mann,  quoted 
by  the  learned  Judge,  himself  voted  against  even  ten  days’ 
residence  in  the  district  as  too  long  a  term.  The  spirit  of 
that  convention  was  to  make  voting  as  free  as  possible,  putting 
only  such  restrictions  as  would  prevent  fraud.  Now,  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  case  of  students,  is  it  pretended  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  fraud  on  their  part,  as  a  class?  Are  they  not  with¬ 
out  ambition  for  office  or  time  to  dabble  in  party  politics, 
fully  engaged  in  the  business  of  prosecuting  their  studies  ? 
Are  they  not  easily  identified,  the  officers  of  the  Institution 
well  knowing  them,  the  catalogue  recording  their  names,  and 
many  of  the  other  citizens  being  familiar  with  them  ?  There 
is  no  likelihood  that  a  student  is  going  to  vote  where  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  school  and  then,  “in  these  days  of  swift  traveling,” 
spirit  himself  away  “one  hundred  miles”  to  vote  again  the 
same  day  at  another  point  which  the  Judoe  calls  his  “home.” 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  everything,  even  going  so  far  aslaws 
to  which  he  is  obligated,  to  prevent  this!  Least  of  all  men, 
perhaps,  as  a  class,  are  students  to  be  feared  as  corrupters  of 
the  ballot  box ;  therefore  to  so  apply  this  section  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  against  them,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  framers 
of  it 

Judge  Agnew  then  proceeds  to  define  more  clearly  the  na¬ 
ture  of  “residence;”  and  in  “the  absence  of  judicial  decision 
by  this  court  on  the  point,”  takes  up  other  cases  of  the  use  of 
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the  terra,  where  senators,  representatives,  judges,  governors, 
&c.,  are  required  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  State  and  district 
and  reside  therein.  “It  is  evident,”  says  he,  “that  the  terra 
‘inhabitant’  or  ‘resident’  in  these  clauses  cannot  mean  one  so¬ 
journing  temporarily,  or  for  some  special  purpose,  but  refers 
to  one  who  has  a  permanent  abode.  ‘Inhabitant,’  (says  Web¬ 
ster)  ‘a  dweller ;  one  who  dwells  or  resides  permanently  in  a 
place.’  The  judges  of  this  court  sitting  in  Pittsburg  for 
weeks,  at  the  time  of  general  election,  though  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  business,  yet  away  from  home,  have  never 
deemed  they  had  a  right  to  vote  there.”  jSTow  the  words 
“temporary”  and  “permanent”  are  altogether  relative  terms, 
and  we  will  consider  them  presently:  but  surely  the  learned 
Judge  cannot  think  his  illustration  at  all  in  point.  There  is 
no  resemblance  between  it  and  that  of  very  many  students 
represented  in  the  case  stated.  The  Judge  has  his  home  in 
Beaver  and  goes  to  Pittsburg  on  his  circuit ,  intending  to  return 
to  Beaver,  to  his  family,  where  he  acknowledges  he  resides 
and  prefers  to  reside.  If  he  chose  to  go  to  Pittsburg  and 
make  it  the  place  of  his  going  out  and  coming  in  on  his  cir¬ 
cuit,  he  might  do  so,  and  then  would  deem  he  had  a  right  to 
vote  there.  Very  many  students  come  to  College  with  no 
intention  to  return  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  except  on 
a  visit ,  never  intending  to  make  any  place  where  they  have 
formerly  resided  their  future  place  of  business  or  permanent 
residence ;  and  the  illustration  does  not  apply. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Judge’s  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “residence”  or  “domicile.”  The  Judge  brings  col¬ 
lateral  evidence  on  this  point  in  a  long  and  learned  setting 
forth  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  “freeman,”  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  limits  suffrage  to  “every  freeman  having  resi¬ 
ded,”  &c.  “A  freeman  was  an  allodial  proprietor;  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  a  vassal  or  feudal  tenant ;  a  free  tenant  or  freeholder 
as  distinguished  from  a  villein.  In  the  Constitution  of 
1776,  he  was  described  as  one  ‘having  sufficient  common  inter¬ 
est  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community ,’  and  as  ‘having  a 
right  to  elect  officers  and  to  be  elected  to  office.’  He  was  also 
one  who  was  liable  to  military  service.  The  traditionary 
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freeman,  as  thus  portrayed,  was  a  stable  person,  a  farmer,  a 
resident  artificer,  or  mechanic,  or  other  fixed  inhabitant,  hav¬ 
ing  a  community  of  interest  where  he  resided,  paying  to  the 
support  of  government  and  doing  military  service/'"  The 
Judge  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  students  in  in¬ 
timating  that  they  are  not  freemen  !  If  they  have  not  a  suf¬ 
ficient  common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  where  they  spend  at  least  nine  months  of  evei'y  year  for 
from  two  to  nine  years ,  where  in  the  world  have  they  the  re¬ 
quired  “common  interest”  and  “attachment”  during  this  time? 
The  laws  of  the  community  where  they  thus  spend  the  most 
of  their  time  are  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  privileges  afforded  are  theirs.  If  the  laws  are  good 
and  well  sustained,  the  students  reap  benefit  therefrom ;  if 
otherwise,  they  suffer.  College  communities,  in  this  country, 
do  not  have,  as  in  England,  their  own  court  and  jurisdiction. 
They  are  one  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  place  ;  and  these 
latter,  in  turn,  reap  benefit  from  the  students’  presence,  the 
college  sometimes  making  the  place,  and  always  bringing  in 
revenue  to  the  district  where  located.  Moreover  the  students 
pay  tax  and  thus  support  government,  as  much  where  they 
are  at  College  as  they  would  had  they  remained  wrhere  they 
came  from  ;  and  they  are  liable  also  to  military  service.  The 
first  company  that  reported  for  the  defence  of  the  State  in 
1863,  was  a  company  of  students  from  Pennsylvania  College, 
at  Gettysburg  ;  and  they  were  assigned  to  duty  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  where  they  wTere  familiar.  Moreover  in  time  of  inva¬ 
sion  the  students  took  their  turn  with  other  citizens  in  pa¬ 
trolling  the  streets  of  Gettysburg.  The  students  of  Pennsyl- 
vaaia  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg, 
take  an  active  interest;  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
place.  They  evince  this  by  teaching  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  town,  by  organizing  and  carrying  on  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  walking  sometimes  miles  through  all  weather 
to  meet  such  engagements,  by  visiting  the  prison  and  alms¬ 
house,  and  sometimes  canvassing  the  whole  town  for  moral 
purposes.  Communicants  among  them  often  transfer  their 
church  membership  to  a  church  in  the  town.  The  students 
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attend  public  meetings,  make  speeches  on  public  occasions, 
and  they  are  such  a  factor  in  matters  of  literary  and  other 
rational  entertainments  as  by  their  support  or  refusal  of  it  to 
determine  the  very  existence  of  such  things  in  the  communi¬ 
ty.  They  are  a  source  of  income  and  support  to  many  fami¬ 
lies  ;  and  they  often  form  “ attachments”  which  last  as  long  as 
life !  We  speak  of  the  students  at  this  place,  because  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Doubtless  the  same  and  similar 
things  may  be  said  of  students  in  all  the  college  towns  of  the 
country.  It  is  stated  that  the  various  classes  at  Yale  College 
have  been,  during  the  last  winter,  contributing  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  Yew  Haven.  Do  these  things  manifest 
“a  sufficient  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community”  where  the  Colleges  are  located,  or  is  more  evi¬ 
dence  wanted. 

9  P.  F.  Smith,  115  to  119,  McCaffierty  vs.  Guyer,  to  which 
the  Judge  refers  for  his  historical  account  of  the  freemen  of 
the  province  and  State,  as  electors,  is  a  case  where  a  man  was 
refused  his  vote  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  deserter ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  4th,  1866,  disfranchising 
deserters.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  lower  court  on  a 
writ  of  error,  and  held  that  said  Act  was  unconstitutional. 
Judge  Agnew  dissented ,  and  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  held, 
among  other  things,  that  “to  be  a  voter  he  must  be  a  freeman; 
but  if  no  longer  a  freeman,  in  ordinary  logic,  there  is  an  end 
of  his  right  to  vote.  And  if  we  look  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  the  case  is  stronger.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  and 
indeed  to  boast  of  our  institutions  as  founded  on  the  virtue 
as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  motto  of  our 
State  recognizes  virtue  as  standing  in  the  van  of  liberty  and 
independence,”  &c.,  p.  117.  He  held  that  the  deserter,  having 
“cried  craven,”  thus  lost  his  status  as  a  freeman,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  rightfully  deprived  of  his  vote.  Let  this  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  character  be  applied  in  the  case  of  students,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  same  Judge  had  put  under  especial  disadvan¬ 
tages  a  class  of  the  community  distinguished  above  many 
others  for  both  virtue  and  intelligence.  A  deserter ,  because  he 
has  refused  to  do  his  country’s  bidding,  refused  to  take  part 
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in  his  country’s  defence,  was  found  wanting  in  the  perilous 
hour,  and  so  endangered  the  land,  loses  his  character  as  a  free- 
roan  and  with  it  loses  his  vote  :  and,  forsooth,  a  student,  who 
runs  at  his  country’s  call,  and  imperils  his  life  for  her  safety, 
who  is  fitting  himself  for  her  highest  offices  and  following  a 
course  adapted  to  fit  him  for  all  public  duties  and  privileges, 
loses  his  status  as  a  freeman  in  that  community  where  the  char¬ 
acter  above  given  is  chiefly  attributable  to  him,  and  so  loses 
his  vote,  merely  because  he  is  there  “for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  receive  a  collegiate  education  and  intends  to  leave  after 
graduating!”  Although  the  Judge  had  said  “the  question 
turns  wholly  upon  their  residence,  the  students  being  other¬ 
wise  duly  qualified  voters,”  yet  the  long  discussion  of  the 
term  “ freeman”  with  reference  to  previous  opinion  on  the 
same,  certainly  is  meant  to  bear  against  students  being  such 
in  college  towns. 

But  to  the  question  of  residence.  The  constitution  of  1888 
did  not  change  that  of  1790  in  respect  to  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  except  to  shorten  the  time  required  in  the  matter  of  res¬ 
idence.  This  modification  bears  more  against  than  for  the 
opinion  of  1872,  and  is  against  requiring  too  much  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  residence,  only  enough  to  prevent  fraud  being  deemed 
requisite.  It  was  argued*  that  thirty  days  in  a  district  was 
too  long  a  period  to  require,  and  might  operate  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  young  mechanics  who  frequently  change  their  place 
of  residence.  Mr.  Mann  (p.  142),  who  introduced  this  clause 
of  district  residence  and,  as  its  author,  ought  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it  better  than  the  Judge,  himself  opposed  even  so 
long  a  period  as  ten  days  for  the  purpose. 

From  various  authorities  quoted,  to  which  and  some  others 
we  will  particularly  refer,  the  Judge  sums  up  that  residence 
“means  that  place  where  the  elector  makes  his  permanent  or 
true  home,  his  principal  place  of  business,  and  his  family  res¬ 
idence,  if  he  have  one  ;  where  he  intends  to  remain  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  without  a  present  intention  to  depart ;  when  he 
leaves  it  he  intends  to  return  to  it,  and  after  his  return  he 
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deems  himself  at  home.7’  With  the  exception  of  the  word 
“home,”  which  is  too  comprehensive,  and  therefore  mislead¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  object  so  much  to  this  definition  as  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it.  It  is  held  that  the  students  at  the  College  at 
Allentown — and  Art.  viii.  of  the  Hew  Constitution  extends 
the  rule  to  all  students  in  an  institution  of  learning — have  no 
residence  there  because  they  came  there  “for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  receive  a  collegiate  education,  but  intended  to  leave 
after  graduating.  Their  purpose  was  indefinite  and  tempor¬ 
ary,  and  when  accomplished  they  intended  to  leave.  They 
retained  their  original  domicile,  for  the  facts  stated  show  that 
they  never  lost  it.”  Reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  Som. 
vs.  Som.,  5  Vesey,p.  786  ;  2  Rent’s  Com.  431,  in  note  ;  Story’s 
Conflict  of  Laws  §§46,  47 ;  1  Wall.  Jr.,  p.  217,  case  of  Mute 
vs.  Brown ;  1  Ashmead,  126,  case  of  Jas.  Casey;  1  Dali.  480, 
Lyle  vs.  Foreman;  3  Rawle,  312,  Miller’s  Estate;  1  P.  F. 
Smith,  257,  case  of  Graham  vs.  Commonwealth:  all  these  to 
show  that  the  original  domicile  remains  until  it  is  actually 
abandoned  and  another  actually  and  intentionally  acquired. 
For  the  intention  and  the  actual  fact  of  taking  up  another  res¬ 
idence  must  combine  in  order  legally  to  change  one’s  resi¬ 
dence. 

In  reference  to  the  first  class  of  students  in  the  case  stated, 
viz.,  “Those  who  support  themselves,  or  are  assisted  pecuniar¬ 
ily  by  persons  other  than  their  parents,  are  emancipated  from 
their  father’s  families,  have  left  the  house  of  their  parents, 
and  never  intend  to  return  and  make  it  a  permanent  abode,” 
the  Judge  held  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  come  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  receive  a  collegiate  education,  and  intended 
to  leave  after  graduating,  they  had  not  lost  their  home  dom¬ 
icile  and  must  go  there  to  vote  ;  that  emancipation  from  their 
father’s  family,  and  independent  support,  and  leaving  their 
parents’  home,  did  not  forfeit  their  own  domicile  in  that 
place,  and  denied  that  they  could  be  said  to  have  abandoned 
one  domicile  and  obtained  another.  In  reference  to  the  other 
class  of  students,  “who  are  supported  by  their  parents,  visit 
their  parents’  home  during  vacation,  and  may  or  may  not  re¬ 
turn  there  after  graduating,”  the  J udge  said  no  comment  was 
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necessary.  He  ruled  both  classes  alike  out  of  all  right  to 
claim  residence  and  right  to  vote  at  the  place  where  they  are 
going  to  College.  This  appears  to  us  to  have  been  too  sweep¬ 
ing]}’  done,  and  too  thoughtlessly  incorporated  into  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  the  State. 

To  tell  where  a  man  lives  seems  to  be  an  easy  matter  ;  but 
legally  it  seems  it  is  not.  The  definition  of  domicile  puzzled 
the  Roman  lawyers,  and  they  held  different  opinions.  Bynk- 
ershoek  would  not  risk  his  reputation  at  defining  the  term  at 
all.  Mattel  says,  it  is  a  fixed  residence,  with  an  intention  of 
always  remaining  there ;  a  definition  that  almost  makes  one 
laugh,  and  one  that,  taken  at  its  word,  would  rule  out  of  all 
terrestrial  residence  Dr.  TCilliam  Muhlenberg  and  all  who 
sing  with  him, 

“I  would  not  live  alway.  I  ask  not  to  stay  !” 

Methodist  preachers,  especially,  must  give  up  all  idea  of  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  of  resident  in  any  sublunary 

place. 

To  the  question  where  a  person  had  his  domicile  who  had 
his  business  equally  in  two  places,  Labeo  answered  that  he 
had  none  in  either  place.  But  other  jurists,  Ulpian  among 
them,  were  of  opinion  that  a  man  might,  in  such  a  case,  have 
two  domiciles,  one  in  each  place.  Celsus  seems  to  have 
thought  that,  in  such  a  case,  which  place  was  the  party’s 
domicile  depended  on  his  own  choice  and  intention :  and  Ju¬ 
lian  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  no  fixed  choice  and  intention, 
he  could  have  two  domiciles.  Let  the  value  of  choice  and  in¬ 
tention ,  as  held  by  the  two  latter,  be  noted. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  man  can  have  hut  one  domicile 
at  one  time  for  one  and  the  same  purpose;  and  he  must  have  one 
somewhere. 

Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§46,  47,  gives  various  principles 
defining  and  regulating  the  idea  of  domicile.  A  survey  of 
these  will  help  us.  (1)  There  is  the  domicilium  originis ,  com¬ 
ing  through  the  parent.  (2)  This  continues  till  a  new  one  is 
obtained.  (3)  Minors  are  incapable  of  changing  their  domi- 
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cile.  (4)  That  of  a  married  woman  follows  her  husband — 
since  she  is  sub  auctoritate.  (5)  A  widow  retains  the  domicile 
of  her  deceased  husband,  till  she  gains  another.  (6)  The 
place  where  a  person  lives  is  taken  to  be  his  domicile  till 
other  facts  establish  the  contrary.  (7)  Every  person  of  full 
age  removing  animo  manendi ,  obtains  a  domicile.  (8)  If  a 
person  has  actually  removed  to  another  place,  with  an.  inten¬ 
tion  of  remaining  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  a  place 
of  fixed  present  domicile,  it  is  to  be  deemed  his  place  of  dom¬ 
icile  notwithstanding  he  may  entertain  a  floating  intention 
to  return  at  some  future  period.  (9)  The  place  where  a  mar¬ 
ried  man’s  family  resides,  is  generally  to  be  deemed  his  dom¬ 
icile  ;  but  this  presumption  may  be  controlled  by  circum¬ 
stances.  (10)  A  married  man  with  family  in  one  place  and 
business  in  another,  is  domiciled  with  his  family.  (11)  If  a 
married  man  has  two  places  of  residence  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  that  will  be  esteemed  his  domicile  which  he  himself 
selects  or  describes  or  deems  to  be  his  home,  or  which  appears 
to  be  the  centre  of  his  affairs,  or  where  he  votes  or  exercises 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen.*  (12)  If  a  man  is  unmar¬ 
ried,  that  is  generally  deemed  the  place  of  his  domicile  where 
he  transacts  his  business,  exercises  his  profession,  or  assumes 
and  exercises  municipal  duties  and  privileges.  But  this  rule 
is  of  course  subject  to  some  qualifications  in  its  application. j* 
(18)  Residence  in  a  place,  to  produce  a  change  of  domicile, 
must  be  voluntary.  (14)  Mere  intention  to  acquire  a  new 
domicile,  without  the  fact  of  actual  removal,  avails  nothing ; 
and  vice  versa.  (15)  Presumptions  from  mere  circumstances 
will  not  prevail  against  positive  facts  which  fix  or  determine 
the  domicile.  (16)  A  domicile  once  acquired  remains  till  a 
new  one  is  gained.:);  (17)  The  domicilium  originis  easily  re¬ 
vives.  These  principles  the  author  (§49)  classifies  into  three 
kinds  of  domicile :  (cl)  By  birth  ;  (b)  by  choice — proprio  marte; 
( c )  by  operation  of  law,  e.  y.,  of  the  wife,  arising  from  mar¬ 
riage.  Similarly  Kent  says :  “Domicile  is  distinguished  by 
the  various  situations  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  a  po- 
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litical ,  a  civil ,  and  a  forensic  domicile.  There  is  a  domicile 
arising  from  birth,  and  from  the  domestic  relations,  and  from 
election.”*  The  same  authority  further  says:  “A  resident  and 
inhabitant  mean  the  same  thiug.  But  inhabitancy  and  resi¬ 
dence  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  domicile,  when  the  latter 
is  applied  to  successions  to  personal  estates  ;  but  they  mean  a 
fixed  and  permanent  abode ,  a  dwelling  house  for  the  time  being, 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  mere  temporary  locality  of  ex¬ 
istence.” 

Kow  the  Pennsylvania  Court,  “in  the  absence  of  judicial 
decision  by  this  court  on  the  point5’  at  issue,  was  constrained 
“to  examine  it  in  the  light  of  other  provisions  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  of  judicial  determinations  in  analogous  cases,5’  and 
in  doing  this  they  seem  to  have  been  confused  on  the  clear 
distinction  brought  out,  as  above,  by  Story  and  Kent  in  the 
kinds  of  domicile.  Several  things  shine  out  clearly  from  the 
above  principles  respecting  domicile.  First,  that  one  not  sui 
juris ,  as  e.g.,  a  minor,  wife,  &c.,  can  in  no  way  affect  his  dom¬ 
icile,  which  is  governed  altogether  by  others.  Secondly,  that, 
where  a  man  is  of  age,  the  determination  of  his  domicile  is 
given  almost  entirely,  if  not  altogether,  iuto  his  own  hands. 
He  can  say,  proprio  marte ,  where  he  chooses  to  live,  where  he 
fixes  his  domicile.  His  residence  must  be  voluntary.  Thirdly, 
there  is  weight  given  to  circumstances  of  business,  municipal 
duties  and  privileges,  and  family  connections.  Fourthly,  a 
married  man  is  surrounded  by  more  such  circumstances 
than  a  single  man.  Fifthly,  presumptions  w7eigh  nothing 
against  facts. — Ko  doubt  the  circumstances  alluded  to  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  cases  of  decision  of  domicile  where  the 
person  is  dead  and  cannot  speak  for  himself  and  the  property 
question  arises,  or  where  it  is  attempted  to  infringe  his  rights, 
or  where  he  seeks  to- evade  justice. 

But  here  is  a  live  student,  of  adequate  age  and  knowledge 
to  determine  his  own  affairs,  without  property  for  litigation, 
earning  his  own  living,  or  being  supported  from  other  sources 
than  the  parental  roof,  emancipated  from  his  father’s  house,  and 
never  intending  to  return  to  it  or  the  place  he  came  from,  to 
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make  it  a  permanent  abode,  yet,  forsooth,  he  has  taken  from 
him,  by  this  decision  and  this  constitutional  provision,  the 
right  of  making  the  place,  where  his  principal  occupation  is, 
and  where  he  spends  most  of  his  time  for  years,  his  domicile, 
because  he  is  there  “for  no  other  purpose  than  to  receive  a  collegi- 
giate  education ,  and  intends  to  leave  after  graduating  !”  “While 
a  student  of  any  institution  of  learning55  he  may  not  gain  a 
residence  there,  though  no  choice  of  his  gives  him  one  any¬ 
where  else,  though  there  be  no  other  community  with  which 
he  has  as  many  common  interests  as  he  has  with  that  one 
where  he  actually  spends  his  time  and  prefers  to  exercise  his 
municipal  privileges  and  fulfill  the  corresponding  duties.  It 
may  be  that  his  parents  have  removed  to  another  State,  and 
the  young  man  never  intends  to  go  back  to  where  they  used 
to  live  when  he  set  out  for  college,  and  never  intends  to  as¬ 
sume  their  new  residence  as  his  own  ;  he  has  perhaps  five  or 
six  years  yet  to  spend  at  the  institution  of  learning  ;  import¬ 
ant  elections  for  President  of  the  United  States,  congressmen, 
for  legislators,  for  temperance  reform,  &c.,  are  meanwhile  oc¬ 
curring,  but  he  can  have  no  voice  in  determining  these  things 
in  which  he  has  a  lively  interest ;  he  cannot  gain  a  residence 
where  he  is,  because  he  is  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  a  student ,  and  intends  to  leave  when  that  business  is  finish¬ 
ed  {  Is  this  either  law  or  justice  ? 

Certainly  no  one  can  compel  a  man  of  full  age  to  change  his 
domicile ;  and  the  same  principle,  one  would  think,  would 
teach  that  no  one  can  compel  him  to  keep  his  domicile,  if  he 
chose  to  change  it  and  followed  his  choice  with  his  steps.  But 
here  is  a  case  stated  where  persons  “have  left  the  home  of 
their  parents,  and  never  intend  to  return  and  make  it  a  per¬ 
manent  abode,55  and  this  their  status  is  acknowledged  by 
them,  and,  having  been  in  the  State  and  district  the  required 
time,  they  offer  their  votes  at  the  place  whither  they  have 
gone  for  an  education,  thus  signifying  their  intention  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  domicile  in  the  place  whither  they  have  gone  ctnimo  non 
revertendi ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
hastily  adopted  constitutional  law  say,  You  cannot  have  your 
choice  ;  you  have  not  abandoned  your  home  domicile,  though 
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you  say  you  have  and  may  never  return  to  it,  and  you  cannot 
have  the  freeman’s  right  of  selecting  your  own  domicile  so 
long  as  you  are  a  student !  Queer  construction  of  both  law 
and  facts,  is  it  not  ?  Must  the  poor  fellow  get  married  and 
surround  himself  with  “ circumstances ”  which  will  give  him  a 
domicile  arising  “from  domestic  relations,”  since  he  is  utterly 
debarred  from  gaining  one  by  “ election  ?”  Such  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  like  the  practical  disfranchisement  which  it  would 
avoid,  would  be  putting  a  heavy  discount  on  gaining  an  ed¬ 
ucation. 

The  “analogous  cases”  referred  to  by  the  court  in  making 
up  its  opinion,  are  not  so  very  analogous  after  all. 

“5  Wright,  p.  418,”  is  the  celebrated  decision  of  Judge 
Woodward  against  soldiers  voting  while  in  the  field.  But 
the  case  of  soldiers  in  the  field  is  very  different  from  that 
of  students  living  in  a  college  town  ;  and  the  danger  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  voting  in  the  latter  case  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to 
that  in  the  former. 

“9  P.  F.  Smith,  115 — 119,”  has  already  been  considered, 
being  the  case  of  a  deserter  claiming  his  vote. 

“12  Casey,  422,”  is  a  case  of  a  debtor  and  foreign  attach¬ 
ment.  The  court  protected  him  in  this,  holding  that  he  re¬ 
mained  a  resident  of  this  State  until  he  actually  left  this  State, 
to  stay  in  a  new  home  elsewhere. 

“1  Binney,  851,”  is  the  case  of  one  dying  intestate  and  claim¬ 
ants  arising  in  two  States.  This  is  quoted  to  prove  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  constant  residence  an  unlimited  time.  Judge 
Push  there  says,  p.  351 :  “Minute  circumstances  in  inquiries 
of  this  sort  are  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  immediate  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  intestate,  his  general  pursuits  and  habits  in 
life,  his  friends  and  connections,  and  'circumstances  which 
thrown  into  the  scale  may  give  a  decisive  preponderance.” 
The  man  being  unable  to  speak  for  himself,  circumstances  were 
resorted  to  to  prove  which  was  “the  place  of  his  choice,”  and 
one  circumstance,  strikingly  in  point  here,  is  referred  to  by 
Judge  Push,  thus  ;  “he  was  present  at  one  election  and  offered 
his  ticket ,  which,  though  not  received,  is  a  striking  fact  to  show 
he  considered  himself  in  the  light  of  a  citizen  ;”  this  was  regard- 
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ed  as  evidence  “of  intention  to  settle  and  reside .”  (p.  354.)  Ob¬ 
serve  underlying  this  language  the  idea  that  the  person  has 
a  right  to  elect  a  domicile,  and,  if  he  were  living,  to  testify 
for  himself,  this  testimony  would  be  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  in  deciding  the  question  of  residence.  Then  apply  the 
idea  to  those  students  who  offer  to  vote  where  they  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  live,  in  a  college  town,  declaring  they  never  intend  to  re¬ 
turn  to  any  previously  acquired  domicile  as  a  'place  of  perma¬ 
nent  abode ,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Judge  Rush's  opin¬ 
ion  gives  no  precedent  or  argument  for  this  one  of  Judge 
Agnew. 

“5  Vesey,  p.  786,”  is  the  famous  case  of  Somerville  vs.  Som¬ 
erville.  Lord  Somerville  had  his  domicile  of  origin  in  Scot¬ 
land,  at  the  old  hereditary  paternal  establishment,  but  he 
hired  a  house  in  London,  and  spent  his  winters  there.  He 
died  suddenly  in  London,  and  the  question  -was  whether  his 
estate  was  to  be  settled  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland  or 
of  England.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Richard  Pepher 
Arden)  very  clearly  deprecates,  in  his  decision,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  domicile  by  circumstances  not  in  the  choice  of  the 
part}^.  “The  third  rule  I  shall  extract  (said  he)  is  that  the 
original  domicile,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  forum  originis ,  or  the 
domicile  of  origin,  is  to  prevail  until  the  party  has  not  only 
acquired  another,  but  has  manifested  and  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  an  intention  of  abandoning  his  former  domicile  and  tak¬ 
ing  another  as  his  sole  domicile.”  So  far  Judge  Agnew 
quotes.  We  will  add  a  little  more  from  the  same  source.  It 
was  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  English  claimant  that 
Lord  Somerville,  in  conversation,  manifested  his  preference 
for  England,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  injunctions 
of  his  father,  he  would  have  quitted  Scotland.  “Admit  it 
(says  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  p.  787).  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Scotland ;  for.  whether 
willingly  or  reluctantly,  whether  from  piety  or  from  choice, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  he  determined  to  keep  up  his  connection  with 
that  country ;  and  the  motive  makes  not  the  least  difference .” 
Mark  these  extracts,  especially  the  portions  we  have  italicised. 
Lord  Somerville’s  determination  to  keep  up  his  connection  with 
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his  old  home  settles  the  question,  regardless  of  his  motive  in 
so  determining.  But  here  are  students  actually  away  from 
their  old  home,  “emancipated  from  their  fathers’  families,” 
with  the  expressed  determination  unever  to  return  to  the  home  of 
their  parents ,  to  make  it  a  permanent  abode f  and,  in  proof  of 
this  their  intention,  they  offer  their  votes  where  they  profess  to 
reside,  when,  strange  to  say,  Judge  Agnew  steps  up  and  de¬ 
nies  both  the  fact  of  their  actual  removal  from  their  previous 
domicile  and  their  intention  to  secure  a  new  one :  and  his  de¬ 
nial  overthrows  their  determination ,  because  he  is  the  exponent 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  !  And  this  his  denial 
is  grounded  on  the  reason  that  they  have  come  to  the  place 
“for  no  other  purpose  than  to  receive  a  collegiate  education 
and  intend  to  leave  after  graduating.”  The  Master  of  the 
Bolls  says  “ the  motive  makes  not  the  least  difference ;  but  Judge 
Agnew  says  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world — “for  no 
other  purpose ,”  &c.  ! 

Lord  Somerville  manifested  an  intention  to  keep  up  his 
establishment  in  Scotland,  and  to  spend  as  nearly  as  possible 
half  of  his  time  there  and  half  in  London  each  year.  Upon 
which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (p.  788)  says  :  “As  a  general 
proposition,  where  there  are  two  contemporary  domiciles,  this 
distinction  takes  place  ;  that  a  person  not  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  duty  to  live  in  the  capital  in  a  permanent  manner,  as 
a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  having  a  mansion  house,  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country,  and  resorting  to  the  metropolis  for  any 
particular  purpose,  or  for  the  general  purpose  of  residing  in 
the  metropolis,  shall  be  considered  domiciled  in  the  country ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  merchant,  whose  business  lies  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  shall  be  considered  as  having  his  domicile  there,  and 
not  at  his  country  residence.”  Whether  a  student  is  situated 
more  like  the  nobleman  or  the  merchant  seems  plain ;  al¬ 
though,  as  for  “country  residence”  or  any  other  than  the  one 
where  their  business  of  study  is  carried  on,  the  case  stated 
disclaims  their  having  any  as  a  permanent  abode,  to  which 
they  ever  intend  to  return. 

“Bote  a,”  in  the  case  just  quoted,  is  as  follows:  “Where  a 
person  lived  occasionally  in  two  different  towns,  removing 
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with  his  family,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  alternately 
from  one  town  to  another,  it  was  held  that  his  domicile  was 
in  that  town  where  he  exercised  municipal  rights  and  was 
subject,  to  municipal  burdens.5'*  We  have  seen  that  students 
are  subject  to  municipal  burdens  as  much  where  they  are  at 
college  as  they  were  at  the  places  whence  they  came,  and  by 
asking  for  municipal  rights  there  they  would  determine  their 
domicile,  if  the  Supreme  Court  would  allow  them. 

“Miller’s  Estate”  case,  3  Pawle,  312,  referred  to  by  Judge 
Agnew,  was  this:— M.,  a  native  of  P.,  after  an  absence  of 
seventeen  years  in  S.  A.,  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
no  purpose  of  resuming  his  former  residence  abroad.  He  re¬ 
sided  with  his  father,  styled  himself  in  an  instrument  as  of 
P.,  and  made  a  new  contract  for  another  foreign  residence  in 
A.  for  a  limited  time.  The  court  held  that  the  domicile  of 
origin  was  revived ;  and  that  the  new  absence  for  a  special 
and  temporary  purpose,  and  without  a  view  of  indefinite  res¬ 
idence,  effected  no  change.  In  making  up  his  opinion,  Judge 
Gibson  says,  pp.  318,  319  :  “In  consequence  of  the  apprehend¬ 
ed  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  he  manifested,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiation  that  led  to  this  arrangement,  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  being  bound  for  more  than  two  years  *  * 

and  he  expressed  a  determination  not  to  go  abroad,  again  after 
that  time.”  The  difference  between  this  and  the  students’ 
case  is  just  this:  Miller  came  back  home  to  his  father’s 
house  to  stay  permanently,  manifested  an  insuperable  aversion 
to  being  away  more  than  two  years ,  and  expressed  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  go  abroad  again  after  that  time  ;  whereas,  these  stu¬ 
dents  went  away  from  their  fathers’  house  with  the  expressed 
determination  never  to  return  to  it  to  stay  permanently.  The 
case  is  exactly  reversed ;  and  here  again  Judge  Agnew’s  refer¬ 
ence  is  unfortunate  for  him. 

“1  P.  F.  Smith,  p.  257,”  quoted  in  the  opinion,  is  the  case 
of  a  soldier.  He  had  committed  an  offence,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  U.  S.  military  service.  It  was  held  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  in  such  service  did  not  prevent  the  running  of  the 


*Harvard  College  vs.  Gore,  5  Pick.,  370. 
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statute  of  limitation,  which  bars  criminal  proceedings  wThen 
not  commenced  within  two  years ;  and  the  defendant  was 
sustained  in  his  desire  to  be  reckoued  a  resident  of  the  place 
where  he  lived  previously  to  going  into  the  service.  The 
Judge  said  “his  usual  residence  was  not  changed  by  the  fact 
that  he  obeyed  the  call  of  the  President  and  volunteered  to 
fight  for  his  country  at  her  command.  To  hold  the  contrary 
would  be  against  the  spirit  of  all  our  legislation.  A  soldier 
is  regarded  as  a  voter,  because  a  citizen  of  the  residence  he  left 
before  entering  the  service,  and  he  votes  there ,  wherever  he 
may  be.''  So  far  Judge  Agnew  quotes  and  italicises.  But 
let  us  hear  Judge  Thompson  further.  “So,”  (says  he,  p.  257,) 
“he  gets  a  stay  of  execution  as  a  citizen  soldier,  if  judgment 
happen  to  be  against  him  in  the  county  from  which  he  vol¬ 
unteers  or  enlists.  It  would  be  as  ungracious  as  unreasonable 
to  hold  that  the  citizen  who  absents  himself  in  obedience  to 
the  call  of  his  country  thereby  loses  the  advantage  of  resi¬ 
dence  by  such  an  act.  This  is  not  so  ;  his  residence  remains, 
whether  it  operate  for  or  against  him.  A  soldier  in  the  field 
has  no  residence  there  ;  the  word  means  ‘dwelling.7  To  re¬ 
side,  means  to  dwell  permanently  for  any  length  of  time ;  a 
settled  abode  :  Webster.  He  is  obliged  to  go  where  he  is  or¬ 
dered,  and  cannot,  if  he  desire  it  ever  so  much,  dwell  at  his 
usual  place  of  residence.77  (p.  128). — How  is  there  not  a  pat¬ 
ent  difference  between  “the  citizen  who  absents  himself  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  his  country,”  who  desires  and  intends 
to  return  to  dwell  where  he  did  before,  who,  meanwhile,  puts 
himself  under  obligation  to  another  to  go  here  or  there  as  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  citizen  student,  who  voluntarily  leaves  his 
present  home  in  pursuit  of  his  own  advantage ,  and  remains  in 
the  one  place  for  the  larger  portion  of  a  long  period,  never  in¬ 
tending  to  return  to  make  a  permanent  abode  ?  If  “ungra¬ 
cious”  and  “unreasonable”  and  “against  the  spirit  of  all  our 
legislation77  to  deprive  the  former  of  his  chosen  residence,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  latter? 
Here  again  Judge  Agnew’s  reference  is  unfortunate. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  “the  absence  of 
Vol.  IV.  Ho.  2.  6 
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judicial  decision  by  this  court  on  the  point/'  might  have 
found  cases  more  “analogous”  than  those  quoted  by  Judge 
Agnew,  in  the  records  of  some  other  courts.  We  wish  to 
call  special  attention  to  a  case  reported  in  10  Mass.,  pp.  499,- 
500  ;  Putnam  vs.  Johnson  et  al. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  constitutional  requirement 
for  qualification  of  voters  in  Massachusetts  was,  at  the  time, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  Pennsylvania.  It  read  thus: 
“Every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
ward,  having  a  freehold  estate  within  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  annual  income  of  three  hundred  pounds,  shall  have  a 
riodit  to  ofi ye  in  his  vote  for  the  Senators  for  the  District  of 
which  he  is  an  inhabitant.  And  to  remove  all  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘inhabitant’  in  this  consti¬ 
tution,  every  person  shall  be  considered  as  an  inhabitant,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  and  being  elected  into  an  office  or 
place  within  this  State,  in  that  town  district  or  plantation 
where  he  dwelleth  or  hath  his  home.”* 

The  case  was  that  of  a  student  at  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Andover.  He  was  refused  his  vote  there  at  the  town 
election,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  facts  of  the  case  will  appear  in  the  Judge’s  opinion  as 
recited.  Judge  Isaac  Parker,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State,  delivered  the  opinion.  He  held  the  plaintiff  without 
doubt  entitled  to  vote  somewhere  within  the  State  for  State 
officers. — Horn  at  Danvers,  which  is  still  his  father’s  domi¬ 
cile,  he  was  of  an  age  to  emancipate  himself  and  obtain  a 
home  at  some  other  town.  He  had  left  his  father’s  family 
and  become  a  resident  (law-student)  in  Salem,  where  he  was 
taxed  and  permitted  to  vote.  His  father  had  ceased  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  He  removed  to  Andover  in  1812  to  study  theolo¬ 
gy  and  was  on  the  charitable  foundation.  Was  Andover  his 
dwelling  place  or  home  ?  Danvers  was  not ;  for,  though  he 
visited  his  father’s  house  occasionally  and  for  a  particular 
purpose,  he  had  abandoned  it,  and  did  not  keep  up  his 
connection  with  his  father’s  family  (as  Emmons  did  in 


*Const.  of  Mass.,  Part  2d,  Chap.  1,  Sec.  2,  Art.  2. 
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Granby  vs.  Amherst,  cited  in  the  argument).  He  could  not 
vote  in  Danvers,  for  his  home  was  not  there.  He  must,  then, 
have  a  right  to  vote  iu  Andover,  or  be  subject  to  a  temporary 
disfranchisement,  iu  consequence  of  his  having  no  home  in 
any  place. 

The  chief  objection  of  the  defendants  was  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  did  not  go  to  Andover  with  an  intention  to  remain  there, 
but  merely  for  instruction  as  a  student — the  very  same  argu¬ 
ment,  mark  it,  that  decided  the  Pennsylvania  Court  against 
students’  right  to  vote  under  similar  circumstances.  To  this 
Judge  Parker  said,  “A  residence  at  a  College  or  other  Semi¬ 
nary,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  would  not  confer  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  town  where  such  an  institution  exists,  if  the 
student  had  not  severed  himself  from  his  father’s  control ,  but  re¬ 
sorted  to  his  house  as  a  home  and  continued  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  management.  But  such  residence  will  give  a  right  to 
vote  to  a  citizen  not  under  pupilage,  notwithstanding  it  may  not  he 
his  expectation  to  remain  there  forever.  The  definition  of  dom¬ 
icile,  as  cited  from  Vattel  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  is 
■too  strict,  if  taken  literally,  to  govern  in  a  question  of  this  sort ; 
and  if  adopted  here,  might  deprive  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  their  right  of  suffrage.  He  describes  a  person’s  domicile  as 
the  habitation  fixed  in  any  place,  ‘‘with  an  intention  of  always 
staying  there.’  In  this  new  and  enterprising  country,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  half  of  the  young  men,  at  the  time  of 
their  emancipation,  fix  themselves  in  any  town  with  an  in¬ 
tention  of  always  staying  there.  They  settle  in  a  place  by  way 
of  experiment,  to  see  whether  it  will  suit  their  views  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  advancement  in  life ;  and  with  an  intention  of  re¬ 
moving  to  some  more  advantageous  position  if  they  should 
be  disappointed.  Nevertheless  they  have  their  home  in  their 
chosen  abode  while  they  remain.  *  *  But  the  decision  of 

settlement  cases  (he  said,  replying  to  defendant’s  counsel,) 
cannot  have  much  influence  on  questions  of  political  privileges. 
In  the  former  cases  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  corpora¬ 
tions  on  a  subject  of  property;  and  they  must  be  determined 
strictly  according  to  the  established  rules  of  property.  The 
objects  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  constitutional  limitation 
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of  the  right  ot  suffrage  to  the  town  in  which  the  voter  Pas 
his  home,  were  apparently  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of 
the  voter,  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  upon  the  public  by 
multiplying  the  votes  of  the  person.  The  plaintiff  had  lived 
long  enough  in  Andover  to  give  the  Selectmen  the  means  of 
scrutinizing  his  claim;  and  there  was  no  other  place  where 
he  could  have  a  pretence  for  voting.  We  are  all  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  plaintiff  ’s  case  is  well  made  out,  and  that  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  entered  on  the  verdict.'7  The  Bench  consisted 
of  Judges  Parsons,  Sewall,  Thatcher  and  Isaac  Parker,  names 
of  note  in  American  jurisprudence ;  and  we  set  the  Old  Bay 
State  of  1818  over  against  the  Keystone  State  of  1872  for 
clear ,  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  in  hand ! 

In  the  case  of  The  King  vs.  The  Inhabitants  of  Poach  (6 
D.  &  E.  247),  Lord  Kenyon  says — -“If  the  child,  after  a  state 
of  pupilage,  sever  himself  from  the  father's  family,  he  cannot 
afterwards  he  incorporated  with  it.7’  But  Judge  Agnew  in¬ 
sists  that  such  cases  “have  not  forfeited  their  own  domicile77 
and  obliges  them  to  return  to  it  or  lose  their  vote  for  years ! 

In  the  same  case  Judge  Ashurst  said,  “When  a  child  be¬ 
comes  of  age,  he  is  then  sui  juris;  and  if  he  leave  his  father’s 
house  and  put  himself  under  some  other  control,  this  is  a 
kind  of  public  notification  that  he  means  to  leave  his  father  s 
family .” 

Many  writers  agree  in  declaring  that  the  domicile  of  ori¬ 
gin  is  never  to  be  resorted  to,  when  any  other  can  be  found. 

Bouvier  (Inst.  I.  96)  says,  “Domicile  is  the  place  wBere  a 
person  has  established  his  ordinary  dwelling .”  Where  is  the 
student’s  ordinary  dwelling,  if  not  at  the  college  ? 

In  the  second  volume  of  Congressional  Contested  Election 
Cases,  there  is  one,  Farlee  vs ,  Punk,  of  Kew  Jersey,  p.  87, 
bearing  on  this  subject.  Earlee  wished  to  unseat  Punk  on 
the  ground  that  his  majority  was  obtained  by  receiving  thir¬ 
ty-six  votes  of  students  in  Princeton  College  and  Seminary, 
“which  were  unlawful  votes,  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  above  named  students  were  living  at 
Princeton  for  the  time  being,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  education,  they  were  not  residents  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  and  could  not  legally  vote  at  said  election."''  The  first 
and  chief  question  was  whether  they  were  legal  voters  at 
Princeton.  The  constitutional  provision  called  for  one  year's 
residence  in  the  State  and  five  months  in  the  district.  The 
committee  found,  from  their  depositions,  that  these  students 
were  all  over  age  and  had  been  in  the  State  and  district  the 
required  time,  and  generally  much  more.  They  examined 
the  law  decision  referred  to  by  the  contestant,  and  say,  “But 
although  the  learned  judge,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  says 
that  students  of  our  colleges,  and  hundreds  of  others  scatter¬ 
ed  on  land  and  sea,  engaged,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  some  transient  object,  are  considered  in  law  as  re¬ 
siding  at  their  original  homes,  he  also  lays  down  this  to  be 
the  law :  ‘The  place  where  a  man  is  commorant  may,  perhaps, 
be  properly  considered  as  prima  facie  the  place  of  his  legal 
residence ;  this  presumption,  however,  may  be  easily  over¬ 
come  by  proof  of  facts  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person  leave  his 
original  residence  anirno  non  revertendi ,  and  adopt  another 
(for  a  space  of  time,  however  brief,)  if  it  be  done  animo  ma¬ 
nendi,  his  first  residence  is  lost.  But  if,  in  leaving  his  origi¬ 
nal  residence,  he  does  so  anirno  revertendi ,  such  original  resi¬ 
dence  continues  in  law,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  himself  and  family/  From  a  consideration  of  the 
law  thus  expounded,  and  of  the  depositions  of  the  persons 
who  voted,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  had  a  right 
to  vote  ;  for  they  swear  that  they  left  their  last  residence  ani¬ 
mo  non  revertendi ,  and  adopt  Princeton  as  their  residence  for 
a  space  of  time— not  very  brief,  not  certain  as  to  its  duration 
— undetermined  in  their  minds  as  to  the  adoption  of  any 
other  particular  residence,  should  they  choose  to  abandon 
Princeton.”  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by 
the  House. 

It  appears,  in  the  report  of  this  ease,  that  the  legislature  of 
Hew  Jersey,  in  March,  1844,  passed  an  act  depriving  students 
of  any  literary  institution  of  the  right  and  power  of  gaining 
a  residence  at  the  place  of  the  institution  ;  and  that  in  the  Fall 
of  the  same  year  the  people  adopted  a  new  constitution  which 
utterly  overthrew  that  act!  This  was  in  much-abused  Jersey  ; 
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and  Pennsylvania  may  blush  when  Sec.  13,  Art.  VIII.  other 
lately  adopted  constitution  is  laid  beside  Sec.  1,  Art.  II.  of 
Jersey’s  constitution  of  1844. 

Having  now  instanced  some  good  authorities  in  law  and 
precedent,  let  us  look  again  at  the  terms  in  which  Judge  Ag- 
new  defines  residence  :  “That  place  where  the  elector  makes 
his  permanent  or  true  home,  his  principal  place  of  business, 
and  his  family  residence,  if  he  have  one ;  where  he  intends 
to  remain  indefinitely,  and  without  a  present  intention  to 
depart ;  when  he  leaves  it  he  intends  to  return  to  it,  and  after 
his  return  deems  himself  at  home.”  How  apply  it  to  the 
first  class  of  students  in  the  case  stated.  They  do  make  the 
college  town  their  “permanent”  residence  so  far  as  any  other 
one  is  concerned,  for  they  never  intend  to  return  to  their  pre¬ 
vious  permanent  abode .  “Permanent”  is  evidently  relative ; 
for  a  man  may  have  several  permanent  abodes  in  his  short  life¬ 
time  !  That  they  “intend  to  leave  after  graduating”  is  no 
bar  to  their  present  permanence.  .Kent,  quoted  above,  says 
residence  means  “a  fixed  and  permanent  abode”  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  further  to  be  “a  dwelling-house  for  the  time  being ,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  mere  temporary  locality  of  exist¬ 
ence;”  and  to  constitute  a  dwelling-house,  it  is  not  required 
to  keep  house ,  but  a  person  may  board  at  a  hotel  or  elsewhere. 
Students  remain  for  years  in  a  college  town,  more  than 
enough,  when  coupled  with  the  intention,  to  constitute  a  per¬ 
manent  dwelling-house  for  the  time  being.  They  are  much 
more  permanent  than  Methodist  preachers,  who  come  to  a 
place  for  two  or  at  most  three  years,  intending  to  leave  after 
that  time  ;  much  more  permanent  than  many  tenants  who 
rent  a  farm  for  a  year  or  more  in  one  township,  or  district, 
intending  to  remove  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  ;  much 
more  permanent  than  many  mechanics  who  go  to  a  place  to 
remain  there  until  the  end  of  their  engagement,  intending 
then  to  remove  ;  but  has  either  legislative,  judicial,  or  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  ever  attempted  to  disfranchise  them  ? 
There  are  mechanics  and  divers  other  classes  of  men  who  are 
far  less  permanent  in  fact  and  intention  than  many  students, 
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who  jet  are  not  deprived  of  their  political  privileges  where 
they  live. 

“His  principal  place  of  business.”  How  what  is  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  business  ?  And  where  is  the  principal  place  of  his 
carrying  it  on  ?  Manifestly  the  college  town.  “His  family 
residence,  if  he  have  one.”  Well  conditioned  !  Some  of 
them  have  and  some  have  not,  but  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
disfranchise  the  latter  for  their  want !  “Where  he  intends  to 
remain  indefinitely,  and  without  a  present  intention  to  de¬ 
part.”  This  way  of  putting  it  may  seem  hard  to  get  over  by 
any  student;  but  its  application  against  them  is  specious  and 
contrary  to  other  general  principles  involved  in  the  matter  of 
residence.  But,  taking  the  words  as  they  stand,  the  student’s 
“graduation,”  after  which  he  intends  to  leave,  may  be  a  far- 
off  event,  may  be  an  uncertain  event,  may  never  take  place  at 
all,  and  whilst  ordinarily  likely  to  occur  after  an  interval  of 
time  varying  in  different  cases,  yet  that  interval  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened.  And  as  to  present  intention,  there 
is  no  more  of  an  intention ,  premeditated  and  determined ,  in  their 
case  than  in  many  others  whose  right  to  vote  has  never  been 
disputed.  The  Judge  himself  (if  he  be  correctly  reported) 
says,  “their  purpose  was  indefinite.”  In  the  ordinary  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term,  this  class  of  students  is  “without  any 
present  intention  to  depart.”  They  have  left  their  old  home, 
and  never  intend  to  return  to  it  as  a  permanent  abode,  and 
have  no  definite  intentions  where  they  will  go ;  circumstances 
will  determine  that.  Meanwhile  they  have  been  “assessed 
and  paid  taxes,”  and  one  would  think  all  this  pretty  clear 
evidence  of  their  residence  in  the  college  town.  Will  the 
mere  fact  of  an  intention  to  leave  after  the  object  of  their 
present  residence  is  secured,  overrule  all  the  other  points  that 
indicate  a  settled  dwelling  for  the  time  being  ?  Has  not  any 
freeman  the  right  to  go  to  any  place  to  reside,  even  though 
he  is  determined  to  end  that  residence  in  say  ten  years,  to 
go  he  knows  not  where  as  yet,  and  meanwhile  something  may 
turn  up  to  keep  him  there  longer,  or  indefinitely  ?  Would 
his  putting  a  fixed  period  to  his  stay  invalidate  his  residence 
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there,  when  he  chose  that  place  and  moved  to  it  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  returning  f  Surely  not,  on  any  sound  principles. 

“"When  he  leaves  it  he  intends  to  return  to  it,  and  after  his 
return  deems  himself  at  home.”  The  class  of  students  refer¬ 
red  to  do  leave  their  college  town  to  return  to  it  again ,  and  do 
this  repeatedly!  The  word  “home,”  used  by  the  Judge,  is 
misleading.  It  is  too  precious  a  word  to  use  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  old  homestead  is  home  to  the  child  that  long  has 
left  his  father’s  house  and  resided  elsewhere.  Gray-haired 
sons,  with  families  of  their  own,  still  talk  of  going  home  when 
they  return  to  visit  their  parents  and  show  them  their  grand¬ 
children.  The  scene  of  one’s  early  years  always  remains 
“home”  to  affectionate  souls.  Moreover  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  man  of  age,  without  wife  and  children,  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  said  to  have  a  “home”  anywhere !  The  word  can  be 
used  here  in  no  other  than  a  political  sense ;  and  the  political 
home  does  not  necessarily  embrace  the  home  of  affection. 
"Webster  defines  the  term  “at  home”  thus:  “At  one' sown 
house  or  lodgings ,”  and  certainly  the  first  class  of  students  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Fry’s  Election  case  are  nowhere  so  much  at  home 
as  when  at  their  own  lodgings  in  their  chosen  college  retreat! 

The  second  class  of  students  in  the  case  stated— “Those 
who  are  supported  by  their  parents,  visit  their  parents’  home 
during  vacation,  and  may  or  may  not  return  there  after  grad¬ 
uating” — “needs  no  comment,”  the  Judge  says.  Perhaps 
not.  The  decision  certainly  suits  their  case  much  better  than 
it  does  that  of  the  first  class — “Those  who  support  them¬ 
selves,  or  are  assisted  pecuniarily  by  persons  other  than  their 
parents,  are  emancipated  from  their  fathers’  families,  have 
left  the  home  of  their  parents,  and  never  intend  to  return 
and  make  it  a  permanent  abode.”  For  these  latter  we  make 
the  plea  of  this  article. 

It  is  possible  that  lawyers,  election  officers  and  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  have  put  a  broader  construction  on  the 
decision  than  the  author  of  it  does.  The  Judge’s  private 
opinion  of  what  he  meant  may  be  different  from  their  logical 
conclusions.  But  we  submit  that  the  logic  of  the  matter 
must  determine  the  sweep  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  very  danger- 
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ous  thing  for  judges  to  run  into  extensive  arguments  the 
legitimate  conclusions  from  which  they  are  not  willing  to 
stand  by.  The  public  decision,  not  the  private  opinion,  is 
the  law  which  governs,  and  decisions  should  be  so  carefully 
made  that  their  logical  interpretation  is  the  only  one  they  are 
intended  to  bear,  the  only  correct  interpretation.  There 
ought  not  to  be  latitude  for  all  kinds  of  constructions,  strict 
and  liberal,  of  legal  opinions  and  constitutional  provisions. 
Tor  occasion  is  thereby  given  for  great  irregularity  and  great 
wrong ;  a  man  has  no  security  that  he  will  not  be  deprived 
of  his  rights,  with  the  sanction  of  law.  ^Whether  a  broader 
application  than  the  court  intended  has  been  given  to  the  de¬ 
cision  under  review  we  cannot  say  ;  but,  upon  the  authority 
of  it,  any  one  while  “a  student  of  an  institution  of  learning ” 
has  been  put  under  special  constitutional  disabilities,  and  the 
pursuit  of  learning  unreasonably  and  ungraciously  made  at¬ 
tendant  with  practical  political  disfranchisement.  But 
neither  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  nor  Constitutions  are 
“permanent”  in  an  absolute  sense. 


•6- 


ARTICLE  IY. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  THE  THEIST  AND  THE 

SCIENTIST. 

By  Rev.  S.  A.  Ort,  A.M.,  Professor  in  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  0. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  denied  only  the  facts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  that  day  has  passed.  Yow  it  is  no  longer  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  Gospel  miracles  actually  occurred, 
or  whether  such  a  person  as  the  Divine-man,  Jesus  Christ, 
lived,  but  the  assertion  of  utter  impossibility  in  either  case. 
So  overwhelming  is  the  force  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
reality  of  these  facts,  that  a  mere  denial  of  them  proved  in¬ 
sufficient.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  step  further  back  has 
been  taken,  and  now  the  bald  proposition  is  laid  down  with 
defiant  air — There  is  no  personal  God. 

Yol.  IY.  No.  2.  27 
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The  absurdity  of  the  Christian  faith  is  based  not  so  much 
on  the  unalterableness  of  nature’s  laws,  as  on  the  non  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  being  who  could  work  miracles,  were  they  other¬ 
wise  possible.  Modern  scientists  confidently  declare  that 
they  have  at  last  solved  the  great  problem  underlying  all 
other  questions,  and  are  hence  sure  that  a  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  living  personal  God  is  a  frightful  superstition, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  amusing  jests  known 
among  men.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  every  relig¬ 
ion  is  a  human  invention,  they  endeavor  to  show  how,  since 
the  rise  of  physical  science,  one  superstitious  notion  after  an¬ 
other  has  been  set  aside,  how  one  long  received  belief  after 
another  has  been  exploded,  and  how  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  has  successfully  gone  on  until  now  there  remain  only  a 
few  ultimate  religious  truths — the  ghosts  of  a  former  gigantic 
system.  But  even  these  are  not  secure  ;  for  already  science  is 
pushing  its  conclusions  so  far  that  not  a  vestige  of  religion  can 
remain.  The  ultimate  result  thus  obtained  is  legitimate  and 
necessary.  If  Christianity  is  a  human  system,  then  it  is,  like 
every  product  of  thought,  a  matter  of  development.  This 
admitted,  the  judgment  follows,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  that  its  first  form  was  imperfect,  and  that  its  last 
stage  must  be  better  than  any  preceding  one.  But  what 
authority  has  the  scientist  to  claim  religion  to  be  of  man  un¬ 
til  the  contrary  is  proved  ?  Is  the  burden  of  proof  with  the 
religionist  ?  Religion  with  its  divine  pretentions  was  in  the 
world  long  before  the  scientist,  and  proclaimed  its  heavenly 
origin  by  an  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  just  ap¬ 
peal.  Has  the  scientist,  consequently,  the  undoubted  right  to 
say,  “You  are  human  until  you  prove  yourself  Divine  ?”  The 
contrary  is  the  more  logical.  Religion  can  say  to  science, 
“Here  are  the  claims  of  my  divine  origin  ;  show  them  to  be 
false,  if  you  can.7’  To  allow  the  former,  namely,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  religion  as  human  until  proved  divine,  forces  the  re¬ 
ligionist  to  offer  only  such  proof  as  the  scientist  is  willing  to 
aceept,  while  the  latter  permits  the  scientist  to  draw  his  ob¬ 
jections  from  whatever  quarter  he  pleases.  Very  much  con¬ 
sequently  will  be  gained  by  the  advocate  of  revealed  religion, 
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provided  he  sits  in  judgment  on  the  deductions  of  science 
and  plays  the  part  of  critic,  instead  of  allowing  his  opponent 
to  act  that  role,  and  mark  out  for  him  the  field  in  which  he 
must  labor,  in  order  to  establish  the  proposition  of  debate. 
What  is  meant  is,  that  Natural  Science  in  any  of  its  forms 
can  never  lead  the  human  mind  to  the  basis  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  The  con¬ 
stant  effort  of  theists  has  been  to  answer  the  skeptical  scient¬ 
ist  on  his  own  ground,  to  overthrow  his  objections  by  reasons 
drawn  from  the  same  source,  and  to  deduce  from  nature  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  existence.  Profound  thinkers  and  strong 
intellects  have  taken  up  the  glove  thrown  down  by  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  inspired  truth,  and  attempted  to  demolish  utter¬ 
ly  the  superstructure  that  disbelievers  are  raising  on  the 
foundation  of  Natural  Science.  But  the  building  is  well 
founded,  and  cannot  be  moved  by  the  herculean  blows  it  re¬ 
ceives.  Others,  seeing  the  vanity  of  the  powerful  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  believers  in  a  theistic  faith  to  overturn  the  work 
of  their  adversaries,  have  been  led  to  question  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  pursued  for  satisfactory  results.  For  be  it  ob¬ 
served  that  the  mode  of  procedure  on  both  sides  is  the  same, 
the  difference  being  in  the  conclusion  drawn.  The  inquiry 
then  arises,  what  result  can  be  fairly  obtained  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  physical  science  ? 

The  form  in  which  Natural  Science  sets  itself  in  array 
against  Revelation  is  the  Positive  Philosophy.  This  philoso¬ 
phy  recognizes  Auguste  Comte,  a  French  Atheist  of  the  last 
century,  as  its  author.  Although  for  a  while  neglected,  it 
has  been  brought  again  into  notice  and  exalted  to  the  highest 
seat  in  the  philosophical  synagogue  by  the  naturalists  of  our 
day.  Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  its  chief  apostles,  has.  set  it 
forth  perhaps  more  fully  than  has  any  other  one  of  its  advo¬ 
cates.  He  informs  the  world  that  science  is  definite  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  that  without  science  knowledge  is  worthless.  Defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  thinkable ;  and 
whatever  is  inconceivable  can  form  no  part  of  science.  In¬ 
vestigating  nature  in  the  light  of  these  postulates,  he  finds 
the  First  Cause  of  all  things  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  con- 
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ception  ;  and  hence  calls  it  the  Unknowable.  Unwilling  to 
be  styled  an  absolute  Atheist,  he,  however,  prides  himself  in 
boasting  of  an  absolutely  unknown  God.  But  since  his  Deity 
is  the  unknowable,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  concerning  Him, 
not  even  that  he  exists  ;  for  that  is  to  make  a  positive  affirm¬ 
ation  ;  nor  that  He  does  not  exist ;  for  that  pre-supposes  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  in  the  case.  Hence  no  statement  can  be  made 
as  to  His  existence  or  non-existence,  or  any  attribute.  Again, 
because  He  is  unthinkable,  He  bears  no  relation  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  the  universe  no  relation  to  Him;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  His  creation,  and  in  no  way  under  His  supervision. 
He  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  universe,  and  the  universe 
nothing  to  Him.  Since  the  creation  of  matter  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble,  for  “it  implies  the  relation  between  something  and  noth¬ 
ing,  an  idea  which  cannot  be  formed  into  coherent  thought/'5 
the  universe  is  self-existent ;  and,  hence,  in  no  need  of  a  su¬ 
perintending  Deity.  Therefore,  while  speculatively  it  is  as¬ 
serted  the  Absolute  Mystery  exists  as  a  reality,  practically  it 
must  evermore  be  declared  that  Atheism  is  true.  It  matters 
not  how  much  Mr.  Spencer  may  attempt  to  hide  his  final  con¬ 
clusion  in  utter  ignorance,  it  nevertheless  denies  all  supernat¬ 
ural  communication,  asserts  the  Bible  a  lie,  and  virtually 
means  that  a  personal,  living  God  does  not  exist. 

Another  phase  of  science,  much  discussed  at  this  time,  is 
Natural  Selection.  Its  principal  expounder  is  Charles  Dar¬ 
win.  Professing  to  be  non-committal  on  the  Theistic  ques¬ 
tion,  he  attends  solely  to  the  law  of  development  as  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  evolution  of  all  the  different  species 
of  living  things.  He  claims  for  his  system  a  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  to  whether  organic  life  is  self-existent,  or  whether  it 
is  a  creation.  This  surely  is  very  generous.  But  owing  to 
the  company  that  Natural  Selection  keeps,  and  the  road  on 
which  it  travels,  it  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  there  need  be  no  surprise  to  find  it  in  the  end  ig¬ 
noring  a  living,  independent  First  Cause,  and  proclaiming  it¬ 
self  the  only  God  who  is.  The  company  with  which  it  asso¬ 
ciates  is  evolution,  and  the  road  on  which  it  moves  is  sponta¬ 
neous  generation  ;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
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knowing  through  what  country  it  passes,  and  what  is  its  des¬ 
tination.  Natural  Selection,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  aims  to  account  not  merely  for  the  Variations  in  each 
species,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  first  individual  in  each 
species.  By  this  means  man  is  shown  apparently  to  be  a 
class,  not  of  his  own  kind,  distinct  in  origin  from  all  other 
classes,  but  the  product  of  what  preceded  him.  If,  therefore, 
his  predecessors  in  the  scale  of  development  were  entirely  ma¬ 
terial,  so  likewise  must  he  be.  The  world,  hence,  with  all  it 
contains,  from  the  tad-pole  in  the  stagnant  pool  to  the  high¬ 
est  living  organism,  is  no  more  than  matter.  The  other  step 
naturally  follows : — spirit  is  an  illusion  ;  moral  nature,  an 
empty  phrase ;  right  and  wrong,  a  conventional  term  ;  the 
biblical  statement  that  there  were  special  creations,  and  man 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  an  infinite  spiritual  Being,  a 
falsehood.  But,  if  what  the  Bible  says  of  man  be  false,  what 
it  says  of  God  must  likewise  be  so.  In  short,  when  it  makes 
the  positive  declaration  of  a  Divine  Existence  it  states  a  pal¬ 
pable  untruth.  It  is  sheer  folly  for  any  system  to  try  to 
shield  itself  from  the  charge  of  skepticism  by  pleading  indif¬ 
ference  to  Theism  or  its  contrary.  When  pushed  to  its  legit¬ 
imate  end  it  must  be  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
theistic  question.  Natural  Science,  therefore,  whether  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  Positive  Philosophy,  or  in  the  form  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Darwin,  undermines  the 
foundation  of  revealed  religion.  And  vet  more ;  this  same 
science,  in  whatever  phase  it  may  be  viewed,  must,  if  logi¬ 
cally  conducted,  terminate  in  some  explanation  for  the  origin 
of  things  utterly  subversive  of  the  truth  announced  in  the 
Mosaic  record :  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.”  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  in  what  now 
follows : 

Every  science  which  claims  to  be  an  exposition  of  nature, 
proceeds  according  to  a  certain  method.  It  begins  with  an 
observed  fact,  by  analysis  ascertains  the  law  involved,  and 
then  the  relation  it  bears  to  another  fact.  Observing  that  the 
first  cannot  exist  without  the  second,  it  declares  the  relation 
to  be  not  one  of  antecedent  and  consequent  simply,  but  of 
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cause  and  effect,  or  of  the  evolving  and  the  evolved.  The 
constant  aim  is  to  detect  the  connection  that  obtains  between 
the  varied  objects  of  nature  and  in  the  multiform  phenomena 
of  life.  About  the  essence  of  things  nothing  can  be  known; 
and  hence  science  of  nature  is  only  a  science  of  what  inheres 
in  the  essence.  Kow  whatever  be  the  department  in  which 
investigation  is  carried  on,  the  method  is  the  same.  It  is  al- 
way  going  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  from  the 
general  to  the  more  general.  The  deductions  made  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  ;  for  at  each  step  taken  the  result  can  be 
verified,  and  thus  all  uncertainty  connected  with  hypotheses 
may  be  avoived.  The  starting  point  is  something  known  to 
be, — a  reality  which  no  man  doubts.  The  foundation  being 
sure,  the  superstructure  must  of  necessity  be  stable.  Mis¬ 
takes  may  occur  in  the  observations  and  experiments  made, 
but  these  are  not  attributable  to  the  method  pursued.  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  judgment  may  arise  respecting  peculiar  relations, 
and  hence  diverse  opinions  be  advocated,  but  still  each  party 
moves  along  the  same  highway,  namely,  from  effect  to  cause. 
The  facts  of  nature  can  thus  be  brought  into  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement,  their  relations  indicated,  and  something  of  their 
constituent  parts  apprehended.  Beyond  this,  however,  every 
effort  is  futile.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  movement 
is  along  a  series,  each  term  of  which  is  conditioned  on  the 
one  preceding.  When  the  start  is  made,  then  there  can  be 
no  permanent  stop  at  a  certain  point  which  may  seem  to  be 
the  end,  and  here  a  pole  erected  with  a  banner  unfurled,  bear¬ 
ing  the  device,  “Eureka  Theon.”  One  term  in  this  series 
presupposes  another  ;  and  the  millionth  requires  a  predecessor 
as  surely  as  does  the  first,  the  second.  Moreover  the  terms  in 
this  series  are  all  limited ;  and  however  many  of  them  be 
taken  together,  the  sum  will  still  be  the  finite.  Limited 
they  must  be ;  for  they  are  thinkable.  Infinite  no  one  of 
them  ever  can  become  ;  for  that  would  demand  it  to  be  greater 
than  all  the  others  taken  together.  If  therefore  the -first  fact 
be  finite,  the  preceding  ones  are  likewise ;  if  the  effect  be 
limited,  such  is  its  cause,  and  so  on  without  end.  The  logi¬ 
cal  method  of  natural  science  can  easily  be  perceived  to  be  an 
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endless  tread-mill  process.  Tlie  field  in  which  it  may  roam 
is  the  boundless  universe  of  matter.  But  beyond  this  it 
never  can  go.  With  the  dependent  it  must  continually  deal, 
and  find  its  “onward  march  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  space  and  time.  It  is  true  that  it  may  go  to  the  very 
verge  of  finite  reality,”  and  ask,  “  What  is  beyond  ?”  but  the 
only  answer  it  can  give  to  the  earnest  inquiry  is,  “Nature.” 
The  ultimate  conclusion  of  Modern  Science  is  hence  no  mere 
vagary  of  the  imagination,  but  a  logical  inference  of  the  in¬ 
ductive  method.  Given  the  facts  in  the  material  universe,  and 
the  correct  solution  of  the  theistic  problem  can  be  given  only 
in  the  way  scientists  propose.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  no 
doubt  unsettles  the  very  basis  of  a  theistic  belief,  and  plunges 
its  advocates  headlong  into  pantheism,  but  it  is  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  a  posteriori  mode  of  argument,  and,  against  all 
the  attacks  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  the  field  of  nature, 
stands  unmoved. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  admission,  and  one 
which  leaves  the  whole  territory  to  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  Atheistic  scientist ;  still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
such  is  actually  the  case,  and  that  the  real  question  at  issue 
is  thereby  forever  given  up.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  question  of  dispute  is  whether  the  universe  leads  to 
a  living  personal  God.  The  preceding  remarks  have  been 
entirely  on  the  negative  side.  Much,  however,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  the  affirmative.  Arguments  to  many 
minds  thoroughly  convincing  have  been  mooted.  Long 
standing  proofs,  familiar  even  to  the  common  reader,  are  per¬ 
sistently  offered  as  clinchers  in  the  debate,  and  yet  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  skeptical  scientist  has  decidedly 
the  advantage  in  the  discussion.  The  reason  for  this  advan¬ 
tage  appears  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  fallacy  underly¬ 
ing  the  reasoning  of  Theists,  is  that  they  assume  in  the  outset 
the  point  to  be  deduced  or  carry  the  idea  of  a  supernatural 
Being  with  them  in  every  investigation ;  and  when  asked 
what  caused  the  universe  immediately  reply,  God.  But  sup¬ 
pose  they  knew  nothing  of  the  conclusion  wanted,  before 
they  came  to  the  place  where  a  final  inference  is  to  be  drawn, 
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is  it  certain  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  answer  of  a  personal 
living  God  would  be  given  ?  Kay,  more,  could  it  be  given  ? 
What  is  there  in  any  natural  cause  to  indicate  it  to  be  the 
last  of  the  series,  and  that  what  precedes  is  the  unconditioned 
source  of  all  things?  Can  the  absolute  infinite  be  evolved 
from  the  relative  finite  ?  Many  Katural  Theologies  have 
been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  physical  science,  but,  in  the 
end,  leap  from  the  sphere  of  the  natural  to  the  realm  of  the 
supernatural.  Design  may  be  seized  upon  and  shown  actu¬ 
ally  to  exist.  Thence  intelligence  may  be  deduced  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  conclusion  drawn  that  the  world  had  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Author,  but  still  there  is  no  authority  given  in  the 
premises  to  say,  “This  Author  is  the  eternal  God.”  The  two 
propositions  in  the  argument  embrace  solely  the  finite;  and 
it  is  hence  as  illogical  to  conclude  therefrom  in  terms  involv¬ 
ing  the  infinite,  as  it  is,  from  premises  expressing  mere  prob¬ 
ability,  to  deduce  a  conclusion  indicating  absolute  certainty. 
When,  therefore,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is 
claimed  an  independent,  living,  First  Cause  exists,  there  is 
made  an  assumption  of  the  very  question  to  be  demonstrated. 
Again,  it  is  said  something  must  always  have  been  :  the  world 
exists.  Very  true.  But  does  it  hence  follow  that  the  some¬ 
thing  which  must  alway  have  been  is  a  living  God  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  may  not  the  uni¬ 
verse  be  that  something?  So  the  logical  understanding 
would  positively  answer.  This  explains  why  the  conclusions 
of  Katural  Science  are  such  formidable  objections  to  the  The¬ 
ist  who  plants  himself  with  the  modern  scientist  entirely  on 
nature.  On  this  ground  as  the  basis,  the  pantheistic  argu¬ 
ment  is  altogether  unanswerable.  In  every  age,  wherever 
nature  has  been  studied,  either  in  ignorance  of  the  Bible  or 
in  complete  disregard  of  its  teachings,  the  result  has  invaria¬ 
bly  been  the  same,  namely  pantheism.  And  wherever  a  con¬ 
trary  deduction  has  been  made,  the  investigation  has  proceed¬ 
ed  under  the  light  and  guidance  of  revelation,  by  this  means 
unconsciously  assuming  what  the  examination  supposes  as 
yet  unknown.  Passing  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God  may 
be  an  expression  well  suited  to  poetry,  but  has  no  place  in 
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the  conclusions  of  a  strictly  inductive  mode  of  argument. 
Paul’s  saying  that  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  things  which  are,  is  frequently  quoted  as  a  con¬ 
clusive  statement.  It  is  however  plain  that  it  only  could 
have  significance  with  him  who  believes  in  a  revelation, 
while,  with  the  skeptic,  it  would  be  treated  as  an  unmeaning 
assertion.  That  the  apostle  meant  to  say,  the  Divine  exist¬ 
ence  can  be  proved  from  material  works  or  that  the  heathen 
might  discover  Him  an  investigation  of  nature,  and  hence 
are  without  excuse,  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  his  lan¬ 
guage.  Paul  meant  no  such  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
signed  simply  to  assert  a  universal  intuition. 

A  year  ago,  quite  a  stir  was  made  in  the  religious  world  by 
Prof.  Tyndall’s  physical  test  for  prayer.  Many  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  different  Theological  Reviews,  aiming  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  the  test  and  vindicate  the  scriptural  idea  of  prayer. 
Some  endeavored  to  give  the  philosophy  of  it ;  some  urged  that 
a  fine  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  what  is  its  leniti- 

o 

mate  scope  and  irrelevant  territory;  and  others,  planting  them¬ 
selves  on  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  an  Almighty  God,  tried  to 
show  its  reasonableness  and  value  as  a  spiritural  exercise. 
All,  however,  agreed  in  the  assumption  of  a  living  God  who 
can  hear  and  answer  prayer.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  that 
Tyndall’s  test  denied.  The  question  was  not  whether  God 
can  and  does  answer  prayer ;  for  the  existence  of  a  personal 
Divine  Being  once  admitted,  then  there  no  longer  can  be  any 
debate  as  to  the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  of  answered 
petitions.  The  test  itself  presupposed  the  non-existence  of 
Him  who  alone  could  answer  prayer.  This  was  evidently  the 
idea  of  its  author;  for  in  his  address  before  the  British  Sci¬ 
entific  Association,  he  says :  If  you  ask  the  Materialist, 
Whence  is  this  matter  of  which  we  have  been  discoursing? 
who  or  what  divided  it  into  molecules  ?  who  or  what  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  this  necessity  of  running  into  organic 
forms?  he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  also  mute  in  reply  to 
these  questions.  But  if  the  Materialist  is  confounded  and 
science  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  entitled  to  answer?  To 
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whom  has  the  secret  been  revealed  ?  Let  us  lower  our  heads 
and  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  one  and  all.  The  arguments 
designed  to  set  aside  his  test,  however  well  meant,  were  not 
conclusive.  The  arrows,  though  shot  with  strong  bows,  went 
wide  of  the  mark.  If  such  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  of  dealing  with  the  skepticism  of  scientists, 
must  not  the  contest  be  given  up,  and  the  victory  yielded  to 
the  opponents  of  a  theistic  belief?  By  no  means.  Science 
has  a  limit.  The  knowledge  it  imparts  is  not  all  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  man  to  know,  nor  all  that  he  does  know.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fact  of  his  existence — a  fact  which  no  science  can  prove 
or  disprove,  or  which  it  can  reveal  to  his  perceptions,  stands 
in  the  field  of  his  consciousness  as  part  of  the  most  distinct 
and  positive  knowledge  it  is  competent  for  him  to  possess. 
There  is  then  a  sphere  of  knowledge  beyond  that  over  which 
science  in  kingly  dignity  presides,  a  sphere  as  real  and  far 
more  extensive.  What  folly  would  it  be  for  the  naked  eye 
to  say  to  the  telescope,  “There  are  no  worlds  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  my  vision,’5  or  that  its  unquestionable  prerogative  is  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  the  teachings  of  astronomy  as  furnished 
by  the  optical  instruments  for  distant  observation.  Would 
it  be  sensible  for  the  ear  to  tell  the  nose,  “There  are  no  odors,55 
or  for  the  nose  to  say  to  the  ear,  “There  is  no  sound.’5  And 
how  much  more  authority  has  science  to  declare  the  whole 
held  of  knowledge  is  circumscribed  by  its  limits  ?  If  there¬ 
fore  the  conviction  of  a  living,  personal  God  prevails,  has 
science  the  undoubted  right  to  pass  the  judgment  that,  since 
such  a  being  is  beyond  its  power  of  discovery,  he  cannot  in 
any  way  be  apprehended ;  and  hence,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  does  not  exist  ?  Granted  that  accurate  investigation 
of  nature  leads  unerringly  to  the  Unknowable  of  whom 
nothing  can  be  said,  does  this  prove  what  is  the  Unknown  in 
the  cognitions  of  science,  cannot  be  the  known  in  some  other 
range  of  apprehension  ?  If  there  be  revealed  truth,  then 
science  can  pass  no  decision  with  regard  to  it ;  for  what 
power  does  it  possess  to  distinguish  revelation  from  discov¬ 
er}7  ?  If  it  does  attempt  to  exercise  judgment  in  the  case, 
then  must  it  first  assume  that  a  Revelation  is  as  yet  unknown. 
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But  this  assumption  is  fatal ;  for  it  carries  with  it  the  denial 
of  the  Personal  Existence,  who  alone  is  able  to  make  an  in¬ 
fallible  revelation.  Science  is  forced  either  to  admit  that  a 
field  of  knowledge  outside  its  jurisdiction  exists,  or,  claiming 
the  sole  right  as  arbiter  of  all  possible  knowing,  to  uncere¬ 
moniously  condemn  the  claims  of  every  supernatural  truth. 
Against  the  latter  stands  the  universal  consciousness  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  every  age  and  among  the  most  civilized  people  has 
prevailed  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Personality.  And  how  shall 
this  conviction  be  explained?  There  surely  must  be  some 
reason  for  it.  Science  has  certainly  not  produced  it ;  and  yet 
it  is  here.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  some  genius  of  the 
olden  time  could  not  have  conjured  it  up,  for  such  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  God  the  fancy  would  be  likely  to  invent.  Whence 
then  is  the  knowledge  of  a  living  Deity,  so  generally  extant  ? 
The  dreams  of  meditative,  melancholic  minds  dissipate  from 
the  presence  of  calm  and  sober  reflection.  The  wild  vagaries 
of  the  excited  brain  appear  as  moonshine  in  the  light  of  in¬ 
telligent  thought.  Why  then  has  not  the  belief  in  a  personal 
God  long  since  vanished  from  the  earth  ?  That  science  has 
not  suggested  this  belief  is  true  ;  that  nature  has  not  taught 
it  is  equally  so  ;  nevertheless  it  exists.  What  else  can  be 
affirmed,  bnt  that  the  existence  of  a  personal,  living  God  is 
a  belief  grounded  solely  on  the  truth  that  such  a  Being  exists 
and  has  revealed  himself,  at  least  somewhat,  to  men.  Even 
Mr.  Spencer,  after  having  carefully  drawn  the  scientific  con¬ 
clusion  respecting  a  divine  personality,  is  forced  to  say  “there 
is  a  vague  consciousness  of  Absolute  Being  which  no  mental 
effort  can  suppress.”  This  vague  consciousness  is  the  irre¬ 
pressible  conviction  of  a  real  In  Unite  Personal  Existence — a 
conviction  based  not  on  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  on  a 
faith  that  is  higher  and  stronger,  and  as  unerring  as  the  logi¬ 
cal  proofs  of  the  human  understanding.  There  is  knowledge 
that  comes  from  some  other  source  than  nature,  and  over 
which  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  capacity  of  scientist,  cannot 
sit  as  judge.  There  is  a  realm  of  distinct  and  positive  con¬ 
sciousness,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  scientific  analysis ;  con¬ 
sciousness  that  needs  no  formulated  ■evidence  to  make  its  per- 
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ception  clearer ;  and  that  necessitates  a  belief  which  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  suppressed.  This  consciousness 
finds  its  origin  in  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  him- 
self  directly  to  the  creatures  who  bear  his  image.  Manifestly 
true  as  all  this  is,  it  must  not  however  be  inferred  that  the 
study  of  science  should  be  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  it  can 
be  pursued  with  the  highest  profit  and  a  comprehension  of 
nature  be  attained  in  the  light  of  the  the  Divine  Being, 
who  is  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  such 
as  could  in  no  otherwise  be  reached.  Let  the  laboratory  of 
nature  entered,  not  with  the  intention  of  discovering  an 
almighty  and  infinitely  wise  Creator,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  universe  of  that  God,  who,  though  his  exist¬ 
ence  cannot  be  proved,  yet  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man  in 
a  connection  of  which  he  never  can  get  rid.  The  skeptic 
may  land  himself  in  the  mine  of  a  cold  and  cheerless  panthe¬ 
ism,  by  confining  his  thought  solely  to  the  conditioned,  but 
this  in  no  wise  shatters  the  belief  in  a  Personal  God,  which 
is  abiding,  and  absolutely  independent  of  every  process  of 
reasoning.  This  still  remains  unmoved,  and  with  it  the  the- 
ist  can  enter  the  vast  field  of  created  works  ;  and  as  he  looks 
abroad  over  the  earth,  may  see  the  wisdom  of  Him  in 
whose  being  he  has  an  intuitive  faith,  and  whose  goodness  is 
everywhere  manifest ;  or  casting  a  glance  at  the  glory  that 
fills  immensity,  may  know  this  splendor  to  be  a  slight  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  eternal  God. 

- — - - 

ARTICLE  V. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  R.  A.  Fink,  A.  M.,  Johnstown,  Fa, 

The  position  of  women  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as 
in  the  state,  is,  in  our  day,  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  no 
small  importance.  Hence  this  article.  Whether  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  had  written  to  Paul  for  his  advice  and  decision  re- 
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specting  the  propriety  of  women  teaching  publicly,  or  whether 
it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  some  had  usurped  this  au¬ 
thority,  and  had  undertaken  to  teach  in  the  Church,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  decides  positively,  and 
without  exception,  against  the  practice :  “It  is  not  permitted 
unto  them  to  speak.’7  Afterwards  in  giving  direction  to 
Timothy,  he  repeats  the  precept,  “I  suffer  not  a  woman  to 
teach. ”  In  setting  in  order  the  things  which  were  wanting 
in  the  churches,  Timothy  was  instructed  how  he  ought  to 
behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
decide  this  question  at  once,  by  delivering  this  precept  to  all 
the  churches  which  he  might  organize.  Although  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  not  have  been  proposed  during  the  apostle’s  life¬ 
time,  yet  it  was  clearly  forseen  that  it  would  be  agitated  in 
subsequent  ages.  Hence  these  precepts  are  left  as  permanent 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  churches  till  the  end  of  time. 

How,  although  wTe  are  not  to  hesitate  a  single  moment  in 
rendering  our  cheerful  obedience  to  all  precepts  acknowledged 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  because  we  do  not,  or  think  we  do 
not,  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  precepts,  yet  when 
this  wisdom  and  goodness  are  seen,  they  furnish  additional 
inducements  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  wTe  perceive 
that  the  service  required  is  our  “reasonable  service.”  The 
•wisdom  and  goodness  of  these  precepts  which  prohibit  women 
from  filling  the  pastoral  office  in  the  Church,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  are  obvious.  Women  are  excluded,  not  for 
want  of  piety  and  zeal,  nor,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  for  the 
•want  of  talents  and  learning ;  but,  in  part,  for  the  want  of 
that  robust  constitution,  that  strength  of  body,  that  physical 
adaptation  to  the  work  inseparably  connected  with  this  office. 
Their  delicate  frame  is  not  calculated  to  perform  the  numer¬ 
ous  and  laborious  duties  required  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church.  The  same  reason,  no  doubt,  has  excluded  them  from 
the  perils  aud  hardships  of  war,  and  from  the  dangers  and 
fatigues  of  the  sea.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  some  women 
possess  talents  and  learning,  with  vigor  of  constitution,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  this  office,  may  not  these,  at  least,  be  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  Church  ?  An  inspired  apostle  has  decided  in  the 
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negative.  The  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  founded  on  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  sex,  not  exceptions  from  the 
general  rule.  Some  wives  are  better  qualified  to  govern  the 
domestic  establishment  than  their  husbands,  yet  this  is  not 
generally  the  case,  the  precept,  therefore,  which  prescribes 
the  duties  of  this  relation,  allows  no  exception,  “Wives,  sub¬ 
mit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.” 
Suppose  an  exception  in  favor  of  such  wives  had  been  made, 
who  are  to  judge  and  decide  in  the  case  ?  The  wife  ?  the  hus¬ 
band  ?  or  some  other  person  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  ascertain  this  superiority,  on  which  the  right  of 
governing  is  founded,  great  and  almost  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  would  occur  to  the  most  impartial  judges;  and  most 
probably  contention,  discord  and  nameless  animosities  would 
arise,  which  would  make  the  marriage  relation  any  thing  but 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  divine  precept  avoids  these  diffi¬ 
culties  and  these  bitter  consequences  by  deciding  that  wives, 
without  exception,  are  to  submit.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  their  good 
sense  and  their  prudence,  will  be  the  first  to  approve  and 
obey  this  precept,  without  the  most  secret  wish  for  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  their  favor,  when  they  know  that  this  exception 
would  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies.  So  we  think  those  women  give  the  best  proof  of  their 
piety  and  zeal  who  cheerfully  obey  the  precepts  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  though  excluded  from  public  teaching. 

But  are  they  excluded  from  exerting  their  influence  and 
using  their  agency  in  judicious  efforts  to  advance  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  kingdom  ?  They  certainly  are  not.  There  is  a  field 
of  labor  marked  out  before  them  sufficiently  extensive  to  oc¬ 
cupy  their  wffiole  life.  In  this  field  there  are  objects  to  ac¬ 
complish  of  sufficient  difficulty  and  importance  to  call  forth 
all  their  zeal,  their  talents,  and  their  learning.  If  any  of 
them  are  standing  idle,  it  is  not  because  they  are  excluded 
from  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  or  because  their  appropriate 
work  is  not  pointed  out.  There  is  a  sphere  of  usefulness, 
embracing  duties,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  in 
others  of  which  they  may  engage  in  common  with  the  other 
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sex.  If  they  are  engaged  with  fidelity  and  perseverance  in 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  the  last  complaint  they  will 
have  reason  to  make,  will  be  that  they  have  not  labor  suffi¬ 
cient  to  employ  all  their  energies.  Exclusion  from  the  pulpit 
is  not  exclusion  from  usefulness  in  the  Church.  Their  agency 
has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  since  the  days  of  Christ 
down  to  the  present ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  has  never  received  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  welcome  aid  from  female  piety  and  zeal  than  she  is 
now  receiving,  and  which  it  is  hoped  may  increase  an  hundred 
fold.  Their  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  They  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  our  Saviour;  they  labored  with  Paul,  and  no 
doubt  with  other  apostles  and  teachers  in  the  gospel ;  their 
acts  of  charity  and  kindness  are  recorded  in  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  one  instance,  at  least,  is  not  wanting  in  which  aid 
was  afforded  in  preparing  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  his  of¬ 
fice.  Let  us,  then,  consider  some  of  those  duties  peculiar  to 
women  ;  some  of  those  ways  in  which  they  may,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  still  to  labor  in  the  gospel ,  that  is,  to  advance  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom. 

A  very  great  majority  of  females  are,  at  one  time  or  other, 
mothers  and  heads  of  families.  If  we  except  that  of  a  pastor 
of  a  flock,  there  is  no  relation  more  important  than  that  of  a 
mother  to  her  children.  To  the  care  of  the  mother  there  is 
committed  an  infant,  more  helpless,  as  is  often  remarked,  and 
continuing  longer  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence,  than  the 
young  of  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  creatures.  If  her  deli¬ 
cacy  of  frame  unfits  her  for  the  more  active  and  laborious 
pursuits  of  life,  she  is  wisely  and  kindly  prepared  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  relation,  by  a  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  are  characteristic  of  her  sex.  The  wants  of  the  infant 
are  numerous,  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  and  returning  daily 
and  hourly.  Nothing  but  a  mother’s  almost  invincible  ten¬ 
derness  and  perseverance  are  adapted  to  the  supply  of  these 
wants.  Its  refuge  and  its  pleasures  are  found  in  the  mother’s 
bosom.  Its  sweetest  looks  and  smiles  are  in  the  mother’s 
face,  as  an  indication  of  that  confidence  which  is  reposed  in 
her  untiring  patience  and  affection,  and  as  a  reward,  most 
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grateful  to  her,  for  that  assiduous  attention  which  it  receives. 
From  this  unremitting  watchfulness  she  has  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  infant  than 
any  one,  under  different  circumstance,  can  have  of  another. 
She  can  distinguish  the  cries  of  pain  and  distress  from  those 
of  mere  fretfulness.  She  clearly  perceives  the  effect  produced 
by  her  smile  and  her  frown.  She  understands  the  workings 
of  the  mind  through  the  language  of  the  countenance,  and 
especially  of  the  eye.  An  intelligent  mother,  who  has  faith¬ 
fully  discharged  her  duty,  is  the  last  person  to  be  deceived  by 
those  arts  of  dissimulation  which  are  too  often  practiced  in 
after  life.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  she  has  a  more  com¬ 
plete  influence  over  the  infant,  the  child  and  the  youth,  than 
one  human  being,  under  other  circumstances,  can  have  over 
another.  She  cannot,  indeed,  supply  natural  defects  of  bodjr 
or  mind,  but  she  can  in  no  small  degree  control  those  facul¬ 
ties  and  powers  which  are  possessed.  All,  therefore,  which 
she  can  do,  she  certainly  ought  to  do ;  for  this  influence,  this 
power,  this  privilege,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  measure  of  her  responsibility.  Natural  tenderness  will 
lead  her  to  furnish  nourishment  and  comfort  to  the  body,  but 
if  she  is  truly  pious,  she  will  aim  to  accomplish  an  object  in¬ 
finitely  higher  than  this.  She  will  aim  to  prepare  her  child 
for  the  service  of  God,  for  usefulness  in  the  Church  in  this 
life,  and  for  the  joys  and  glories  of  heaven  in  the  life  to  come. 
With  this  view  she  will  exert  all  her  influence  and  her  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  most  unremitting  effort  to  “train  it  up  in  the 
way  in  which  it  should  go.”  She  will  watch  the  first  flow 
of  thought  and  try  to  give  it  a  proper  direction  ;  will  observe 
the  first  rising  of  wayward  and  evil  passion,  and  labor  to 
suppress  it.  Religious  instruction  will  be  given  in  that  order 
and  in  that  connection  which  will  accord  with  the  maturing 
and  unfolding  mind.  She  will  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
which  will  justify  the  attempt  to  convey  to  the  mind  some 
faint  conceptions,  at  least,  of  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  things;  conceptions  which  are  to  become  more  correct, 
more  enlarged,  more  practical,  and  more  delightful  and  joy¬ 
ous.  not  only  through  the  different  stages  of  life,  but  through 
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an  endless  duration.  She  will  enforce  and  illustrate  her  in¬ 
structions  by  her  own  example,  and  her  humble  and  impor¬ 
tunate  prayers  will  ascend  to  heaven,  that  the  blessing  on  her 
efforts  may  render  them  successful.  In  discharging  these  du¬ 
ties  she  will  feel  the  powerful  impulse  derived  from  alternate 
fears  and  hopes,  from  anticipations  of  failure  and  of  success. 
This  child,  the  endeared  object  of  the  most  tender  affection, 
may  become,  through  her  indifference,  her  want  of  fidelity 
and  perseverance,  a  neglecter  of  God  and  his  salvation,  an 
abandoned  profligate,  a  pest  to  society,  the  grief  of  her  soul, 
the  reproach  of  human  nature,  and  perish  at  last.  The  mo¬ 
tive  derived  from  these  anticipations  will  “stir  her  spirit 
within  her,”  to  .  greater  diligence,  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  her  influence,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  this  child  may  be  led  to  the  Saviour,  be  washed  in 
his  blood,  be  adopted  into  the  family  of  heaven,  become  an 
active  member  of  the  Church,  a  blessing  to  mankind,  be  a 
joint  heir  with  Christ  of  everlasting  glory.  Under  this  im¬ 
pulse  her  duties  will  no  longer  be  a  task,  but  a  pleasure,  a  de¬ 
lightful  privilege  to  the  improvement  of  which  her  whole 
time,  not  imperiously  demanded  for  other  purposes,  will  be 
devoted.  One  hour’s  absence  and  some  temptation  may  pre¬ 
vail,  which  her  kind  warning  might  have  prevented  ;  some 
violent  passion  may  burst  forth  which  her  affectionate  remon¬ 
strance  might  have  suppressed.  One  hour’s  absence  and  some 
opportunity  may  be  lost,  never  to  be  regained,  of  conveying 
useful  ideas  to  the  mind,  of  making  useful  impressions  on  the 
heart.  Every  hour  lost,  the  work  in  future  becomes  the  more 
difficult,  and  final  success  the  less  probable;  every  hour 
gained,  the  work  in  future  becomes  easier  and  success  the 
more  probable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  in  which  every  mother  may  “labor  in 
the  gospel here  is  a  series  of  duties  sufficient  to  employ  all 
her  time  and  all  her  zeal.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  perfect¬ 
ly  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  the  gospel  accord  with  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Is  the  mother  required  to  be  “chaste?” 
By  the  same  authority  she  is  required  to  be  a  “keeper  at 
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home” — careful  of  her  family.  McKnight  says,  the  word 
owovpovz ,  signifies  both  those  who  keep  at  home  and  those  who 
take  proper  care  of  their  families.”  That  mother  cannot 
take  proper  care  of  her  family  who  does  not  “bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  She  is  to  u love 
her  children ,”  or  be  a  lover  of  her  children.  This  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  as  a  natural  affection,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  neglect  of  their  religious  training.  She  is  to  “guide 
her  house,”  which,  as  it  is  a  precept  of  the  gospel,  certainly 
implies  those  efforts  which  are  calculated  to  guide  them  in 
the  way  of  virtue  and  religion.  If  she  deserves  to  be  “well 
reported  of  for  good  works,”  one  of  these  good  works  will  be 
that  she  has  “brought  up  her  children,”"  has  taught  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  to  love  and  serve  God.  Such  are 
the  notices  taken  of  a  mother’s  duty  in  the  Hew  Testament. 
If  her  virture  ought  to  be  above  all  suspicion,  so  ought  her 
love  to  her  children,  her  attachment  to  home,  and  her  zeal 
and  perseverance  in  their  religious  education.  If  she  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  a  “keeper  at  home,”  it  is  because  her  great  work 
is  there ;  because  she  can  be  more  useful  to  the  Church  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  at  home  than  she  can  be  elsewhere ;  and 
because  no  other  person  can  supply  her  place,  if  she  is  absent. 
At  home,  by  a  mother’s  pious  care,  many  a  Timothy  has  been 
instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  been  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lic  usefulness  in  the  Church.  Many  a  John  Hewton,  after 
months  and  years  of  the  most  abandoned  profligacy,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  reclaimed  and  brought  to  the 
Saviour  by  the  pious  example,  the  prayers  and  instructions  of 
a  mother.  This  every  mother  may  he ,  and  may  do,  and  there¬ 
fore  every  mother  ought  to  be,  and  ought  to  do,  this.  Well 
authenticated  instances  of  success,  and  above  all,  the  sure 
promises  and  declarations  of  the  God  of  truth,  give  them 
reason  to  hope  that  their  “labor  of  love”  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
They  ought  not  to  despair.  Their  prayers  may  be  answered 
when,  they  are  sleeping  in  the  grave.  If  all  mothers  were 
with  zeal  and  perseverance,  discharging  their  duty,  the 
Church  and  the  world  would  soon  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
great  usefulness  of  maternal  influence.  Every  faithful  pastor 
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of  the  Church  would  unite  with  Paul  in  saying,  “Help  those 
women  who  labor  with  me  in  the  gospel."  They  have  so 
taught  their  children  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  as  to  prepare  them  to  be  attentive  and  obedient 
hearers  of  the  gospel,  to  be  intelligent  and  active  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

How,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  will  reflect  but  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  the  duties  of  a  mother,  and  those  of  the  pastoral 
office,  are  utterly  inconsistent.  If  the  Saviour  pronounced  a 
woe  on  mothers,  that  is,  foretold  their  greater  affliction,  in 
reference  to  their  flight  from  Jerusalem,  so  with  equal  pro- 
priet}7  might  this  woe  be  pronounced  on  them,  if  they  were 
required  to  discharge  the  numerous  and  arduous  duties  of 
this  office  or  calling.  The  mother  is  to  be  a  “keeper  at  home,5’ 
the  piastor  must  be  often  from  home.  The  mother  in  “guid¬ 
ing  her  house,”  in  “bringiug  up  her  children,”  will  find 
enough  to  enrploy  her  whole  time;  the  faithful  pastor  must 
give  his  ivhole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  She  can  there¬ 
fore,  be  much  more  useful  to  the  Church  at  home,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  appropriate  duties,  than  she  could  possible  be 
by  deserting  her  home,  neglecting  her  children,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  preach  the  gospel.  At  home  she  will  furnish  the 
first  proof  of  her  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  If  her  zeal 
be,  indeed,  “according  to  knowledge,”  it  will  not  exhaust  it¬ 
self  by  the  exhibition  of  an  hour ;  it  will  be  a  steady  princi¬ 
ple,  operating  through  every  day  and  year  of  life.  It  will 
not  be  like  the  flash  of  lightning:  bursting;  from  the  dark 
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bosom  of  the  cloud  and  exciting  the  momentary  gaze  of  men, 
but  like  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  after  the  dreariness  of 
winter,  clothing  the  earth  with  verdure,  and  the  fields  with 
fruitfulness. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  preceding  remarks  that  the  hus¬ 
band  and  the  father  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  education  of 
children  ;  he  has  his  own  share  of  responsibility  and  his  own 
duties  to  perform.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  the  mother’s 
influence  is  greater  than  that  of  the  father.  The  mother’s 
influence  is  that  of  kindness  and  affection  more  than  of  author¬ 
ity,  the  father’s  is  that  of  authority,  more  than  of  kindness. 
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That  the  mother  is  better  qualified  than  the  father  for  the 
management  of  children,  has  often  been  demonstrated.  If 
she  is  left  a  widow,  and  has  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  6an 
procure  them  by  her  own  exertions,  she  can  keep  her  children 
together  ;  not  so  with  the  father,  when  he  is  left  alone.  lie  will 
soon  find  how  great  is  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  in  his  own 
incompetency  to  take  proper  care  of  the  motherless  children 
thus  entirely  committed  to  his  guardianship. 

If  it  should  be  alleged  that  the  above  remarks  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  women  who  are  not  mothers  from  preaching  the  gospel, 
we  reply,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  founded  on  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  sex,  and  not  on  a  few  exceptions 
from  a  general  rule.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  women,  at  one  time  of  life  or  other,  are  mothers.  If  those 
who  are  not  mothers  cherish  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  there  are  other  fields  of  usefulness  in  which  their  zeal 
can  find  ample  employment. 

How  honorable,  though  brief,  is  the  history  of  Dorcas? 
“This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  which 
she  did.”  “She  spent  her  life  in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity. 
Her  soul  was  full  of  love  to  God  and  man ;  and  her  whole 
time  was  filled  up  with  works  of  piety  and  mercy.”  She 
sought  out  the  naked  and  clothed  them ;  the  hungry  and  fed 
them ;  the  afflicted  and  comforted  them  ;  the  orphans  and 
cherished  them.  Let  the  woman,  who,  because  she  is  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  pulpit,  is  ready  to  complain  for  want  of  duties 
to  fill  up  her  time,  and  employ  her  zeal,  “go  and  do  likewise.” 
Let  her  imitate  this  noble  example  of  female  usefulness,  and 
her  complaints  will  be  heard  no  more.  While  she  passes 
silently  from  one  cottage  to  another,  from  one  sick  bed  to 
another,  from  one  scene  of  misery  to  another,  with  kindness 
in  her  heart,  and,  if  possible,  with  alms  in  her  hand,  though 
the  world  should  neither  notice  nor  applaud  her,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  both  notice  and  reward  her.  Every  visit 
she  makes,  every  word  of  consolation  she  offers,  every  alms- 
deed  she  does,  though  it  be  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  is  re¬ 
corded  in  his  book,  and  will  be  adduced  as  proof,  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  universe,  that  she  possesses  the  spirit  of  Christ,  belongs 
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to  the  family  of  heaven,  and  is  prepared  to  ‘‘enter  the  joy  of 
her  Lord.”  Works  which  will  thus  be  noticed  and  rewarded 
in  heaven,  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  A  life  spent  in  this  manner 
demonstrates  the  truth  that  the  gospel  is  “good  will  to  men.” 
Such  a  life  presents  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  which  can  neither  be  refuted  nor  resisted.  Into  this  field 
of  usefulness  and  labor,  every  female  who  feels  in  her  heart 
that  charity,  that  love,  which  “seeketh  not  her  own,”  is  in¬ 
vited  to  enter.  If  she  is  wealthy  she  can  “make  to  herself 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.”  If  she  is  poor 
she  can  cast  in  her  “two  mites  ;”  she  can  visit  and  comfort  the 
afflicted. 

There  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  female  beneficence 
recorded  in  the  gospel.  “Certain  women  ministered  to  Christ 
himself  of  their  substance.”  “He  who  was  rich,  for  our 
sakes  became  poor.”  “He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 
He  wrought  miracles  to  supply  the  wants  of  others,  but 
never,  it  appears,  to  supply  his  own.  For  this  supply  he 
seems  to  have  depended  often  at  least  on  the  kindness  of  his 
friends.  The  kind  and  cheerful  hospitality  of  Bethany,  is 
known  to  all  who  read  the  gospel.  Happy  women,  some  are, 
perhaps,  ready  to  exclaim,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  min¬ 
istering  to  the  Saviour ;  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  “Lord 
of  glory.”  We  would  rejoice  in  such  an  opportunity.  We 
would  cheerfully  devide  our  last  morsel  with  him  who  died 
for  sinners.  But  this  is  a  happiness  and  an  honor  we  cannot 
expect,  for  the  Saviour  is  no  longer  a  “man  of  sorrows  “ex¬ 
alted  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,”  he  no  longer 
needs  the  charities  of  earth.  It  is  true,  his  own  words  have 
been  long  since  verified  :  “Me  ye  have  not  always,”  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  “ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and 
wheresoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good.”  Whatever  you 
to  would  do  to  Christ,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  do  the  same 
the  poor  in  his  name,  and  for  his  sake,  and  verily  you  shall  not 
lose  your  reward.”  He  will  acknowledge  and  reward  this  as 
if  it  had  been  done  to  himself.  The  poor,  the  afflicted,  the 
friendless,  as  it  regards  your  charities  and  your  kindness,  are 
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his  representatives,  and  especially  if  they  belong  to  “the 
household  of  faith/"’  If  your  love  and  your  zeal  permit  you 
to  neglect  the  poor,  to  pass  by  them  on  the  other  side,  you 
would  also  neglect  the  Saviour,  if  he  was  on  earth.  You 
might,  indeed,  supply  his  wants  from  motives  of  mere  selfish¬ 
ness,  of  vain  ostentation,  to  gain  the  praise  of  men,  but  these 
motives  will  never  receive  the  approbation  of  him  who 
“searcheth  the  heart.”  Let  it  be  believed  then,  with  un¬ 
wavering  confidence,  that  the  happiness  and  honor,  expected 
from  ministering  to  Christ,  will  be  secured  by  ministering  to 
the  poor  and  afflicted  in  his  name.  That  food  and  clothing 
which  you  would  cheerfully  give  unto  the  Saviour,  give  to 
the  poor,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  you  will  be  considered 
as  if  he  himself  had  received  this  kindness.  Q-o  then,  reader, 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  comfort  the  afflicted,  cause  the 
“widows  heart  to  sing,”  become  the  friend  of  the  orphan. 
Remember  the  declaration — “inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.” 

Those  religious  institutions  which  distinguish  the  present 
age,  and  are  the  glory  of  our  country,  and  of  every  country 
where  they  exist,  furnish  ample  opportunities  for  the  active 
benevolence  of  females.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  heaven 
intended  them  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  to  female 
piety  and  zeal.  These  are  intended  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  mankind — wants  which  require  the  most  immedi¬ 
ate,  strenuous,  combined  and  persevering  exertions.  Yone 
need  be  idle  while  there  are  Bibles  and  tracts  to  be  distribu¬ 
ted,  and  while  there  are  families  and  individuals  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  or  while  there  is  a  cent  to  be  collected  for  these  im¬ 
portant  religious  charities.  If  they  are  wealthy  they  may 
contribute  according  to  what  they  have,  and  if  they  have  but 
little  to  give,  they  may  still  be  very  useful  agents,  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  which  they  send  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  for  these 
purposes,  every  Bible  and  every  tract  which  they  distribute, 
may  produce  incalculable  benefits — benefits  which  may  re¬ 
main  when  they  are  laid  in  the  grave,  and  be  perpetuated 
even  to  the  end  of  time.  In  this  way  the  influence  of  females 
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may  produce  great  and  blessed  effects  in  their  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  it  may  extend  round  the  globe  to  the  dark 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  distant  isles  of  the  sea.  To  every 
female  in  whose  heart  is  the  love  of  God  and  zeal  to  promote 
his  glory,  we  would  say,  “Whatsoever  thy  hands  find  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might,  for  the  night  cometh  when  none  can 
work.” 

The  frequent  opportunities  which  occur  of  giving  instruc¬ 
tion,  warning,  admonition  and  advice  on  religious  subjects, 
in  a  private  way,  open  another  wide  field  to  female  usefulness. 
In  this  way  they  may  do  much  to  aid  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  single  “word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it.”  Two  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  primitive  church,  received  im¬ 
portant  instruction  of  females.  Priscilla  was  united  with 
her  husband  in  expounding  to  the  eloquent  Apollos“the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly.”  Lois,  the  grandmother,  and  Eunice, 
the  mother  of  Timothy  were  his  first  instructors  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  true  source  of  all  theology. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  we  have  known  very  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  a  pious  and  intelligent  female  to  a  student  of 
theology,  given,  too,  with  such  commendable  art  as  to  leave 
the  student  in  full  possession  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  the 
teacher  and  not  the  learner.  If  women  who  are  zealous  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  as  all  ought  to  be,  would  employ  to  the 
utmost  that  mildness,  tenderness  and  modesty,  which  are  the 
characteristic  and  the  glory  of  their  sex,  they  might  do  much 
good.  They  might  instruct  the  ignorant,  cheer  the  despond¬ 
ing,  animate  the  timid,  confirm  the  wavering,  strengthen 
the  weak,  quicken,  in  the  Christian  race,  the  lingering,  and 
thus  prepare  each  disciple  of  Christ,  whom  they  aided,  for 
greater  usefulness  in  the  church  on  earth,  and  for  greater  hap¬ 
piness  and  higher  degrees  of  glory  in  heaven.  The  Sunday 
School  invites  every  female  whose  circumstances  in  life  admit 
of  her  occupying  this  honorable  station,  to  “labor  in  the  gos¬ 
pel,”  to  be  a  co-worker  with  Christ  himself.  Here  that  seed 
may  be  sown,  which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  may  spring 
up  to  everlasting  life.  A  single  word  spoken  in  kindness,  a 
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new  turn  given  to  the  thoughts,  a  single  impression  made  on 
the  heart,  may  produce  effects  which  will  continue  when  the 
earth  shall  be  no  more.  To  be  instrumental  in  rescuing  one 
child  from  the  grasp  of  eternal  death,  and  fitting  it  for  heaven, 
will  secure  a  brighter  crown  from  the  hand  of  the  Judge, 
than  to  have  ruled  over  half  the  globe. 

The  influence  of  females  over  the  other  sex  is  known  to  be 
great,  and  if  this  were  directed  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
and  zeal,  the  church  and  the  world  would  soon  wear  a  new 
aspect.  If  the  influence  of  Herodias  over  Herod  had  been 
under  the  control  of  sincere  piety,  instead  of  that  bitter  and 
implacable  resentment  which  she  cherished,  their  faithful  re¬ 
prover,  instead  of  being  doomed  to  lose  his  head,  would  have 
been  protected.  That  profligate  must  be  hardened  indeed, 
who  does  not  feel  himself  to  be  out  of  his  element  while  in 
the  presence  of  females  respectable  for  their  piety.  Vice 
which  assumes,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex,  a  bold  and 
shameless  front,  will  shrink  abashed  from  their  presence,  or 
put  on  the  mask  of  detestable  hypocrisy.  Many  of  them 
are  therefore  qualified  to  reprove  the  careless  and  profligate. 
If  their  reproof  is  well  timed,  and  given  with  mildness  and 
decision,  it  will  do  much  to  check  the  torrent  of  vice  and  im¬ 
piety  which  threatens  to  sweep  the  land  with  a  besom  worse, 
a  thousand  times,  than  that  of  temporal  destruction.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  successful  crusade  which 
the  pious  women  are  carrying  on,  as  we  write,  especially  in 
the  west,  against  the  curse  of  curses,  the  traffic  in  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor. 

Prayer  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  women.  They  may 
have  but  little  to  give,  but  they  can  pray  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  church.  They  can  pray  for  those  to  whom 
they  may  be  incapable  of  giving  useful  instruction  or  advice. 
They  can  pray  for  those  who  would  be  offended  with  their 
kindest  admonition  and  reproof.  In  their  closets  they  can 
plead  earnestly  with  God  for  a  perishing  world.  If  the 
father  aud  the  husband  should  neglect  the  worship  of  God  in 
his  family,  the  mother  and  wife  should,  if  permitted,  per¬ 
form  this  duty,  and  save  the  family  from  the  fearful  doom 
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of  those  who  “call  not  upon  God.”  In  social  meetings,  con¬ 
sisting  of  their  own  sex  they  may  pray  with  and  for  each 
other.  In  meetings  composed  of  both  sexes — may  they  also 
lead  in  prayer  ?  This  is  doubtful ;  that  is,  some  approve,  and 
some  disapprove  of  the  practice.  We  will  only  say,  let  them 
faithfully  and  zealously  discharge  every  other  duty  respecting 
wffiich  there  is  no  doubt,  and  then  if  they  feel  a  degree  of 
zeal  unemployed  for  want  of  appropriate  duties,  we  hope 
some  friend  of  the  cause  of  Christ  will  endeavor  to  remove 
all  doubt  from  this  case. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  pious  women  have 
labored,  and  may  “labor  in  the  gospel”  and  in  the  church, 
without  usurping  authority  over  the  men,  without  entering 
on  questionable  ground,  without  departing  from  their  appro¬ 
priate  sphere.  While  Paul  was  preaching  at  Philippi,  he  could 
derive  animation  from  the  belief  that  here  were  devoted 
women,  helping  him  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ,  by 
their  instructions,  their  example,  their  kindness  and  their 
prayers.  When  absent  he  remembers  them  and  enjoins  it  on 
the  whole  church  to  help  them  in  every  way  which  they 
might  require.  May  every  pastor  of  the  Church  have  such 
helpers.  “May  every  mother  be  indeed  a  mother  in  Israel 
may  every  woman  be  a  Dorcas.  Their  zealous  efforts  are 
much  needed,  and  their  reward  is  with  Him  who  bought  the 
church  with  his  own  blood. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  passed,  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  to  calm  the  disturbing  excitement  con¬ 
nected  with  its  work,  and  to  show  some  of  its  real  and  abid¬ 
ing  fruits.  We  have  reached  a  point  at  which,  we  think,  a 
sober  and  discriminating  judgment  may  be  formed  concern¬ 
ing  it.  As  the  current  of  the  Church’s  life  and  work  is  now 
Vol.  IV.  Ho.  2.  30 
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moving  on,  with  the  new  forces  and  direction,  if  any,  given 
by  the  Alliance,  it  seems  proper  and  desirable  to  endeavor  to 
reach  some  just  estimate  of  the  character  and  worth  of  its 
work.  The  Alliance,  having  now  held  its  sixth  meeting 
since  its  organization  in  1846,  and  filling  a  growing  place  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  has  shown  a  vitality  and  permanence 
which  place  it  among  the  marked  phenomena  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  and  make  it  worthy  of  earnest  attention.  We 
do  not,  in  this  article,  propose  any  general  discussion  of  its 
fundamental  principles  or  ruling  aims,  but  simply,  reviewing 
the  issues  of  the  meeting  in  Yew  York,  to  determine,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  relations  and  worth  of  what  it  has  done. 

Every  reader  of  our  daily  and  weekly  papers,  both  secular 
and  religious,  has  noticed  what  conflicting  views  and  opinions 
have  been  entertained  on  the  merits  of  the  Alliance.  By 
some  it  has  been  criticised  and  condemned ;  by  others  ap¬ 
proved  and  perhaps  extravagantly  extolled.  The  feeling  has 
ranged  through  all  degrees,  from  enthusiastic  endorsement 
and  co-operation  to  intense  disfavor  and  opposition.  The 
sources,  however,  whence  the  approval  and  the  opposition 
have  respectively  come,  must  strike  sober  and  reflecting 
minds  as  very  significant,  and  probably  suggestive  of  correct 
judgments  about  the  merits  of  the  Alliance.  Yo  one  can 
have  failed  to  notice  that  the  condemnation  has  been  mostly 
by  denominations  or  factions  which  represent  the  extremest 
sectarian  narrowness  and  exclusiveness,  whilst  the  favoring 
judgment  has  come  from  those  denominations,  or  parts  of  de¬ 
nominations,  which  are  among  the  most  truly  evangelical  and 
active  portions  of  Protestant  Christianity.  The  Tozers  and 
the  Potters,  standing  on  the  extremest  verge  where  prelatical 
Protestantism  turns  to  Romanism,  embody  and  express  the 
opposition  in  its  intensest  form.  In  milder,  though  very  pro¬ 
nounced  form,  it  has  come  from  the  dogmatism  that  puts  its 
own  human  explanations  of  doctrine  on  a  level  with  the 
divine  doctrine  itself,  and  excludes  from  the  Lord’s  table,  as 
far  as  it  can  do  it,  those  whom  Christ’s  terms  accept.  Arro¬ 
gance  and  sectarianism  have  taken  exception.  The  denomina- 
tionalism  that  claims  a  sort  of  popism  infallibility  for  what 
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are  merely  its  own  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  stands 
in  a  kind  of  ultramontane  intolerance  toward  others,  has  had 
no  good  words  for  the  Alliance.  But  catholic  Christianity, 
in  its  best  combinations  of  orthodox  faith  and  consecrated 
life,  has  approved.  Whilst  a  fact  of  this -kind  is  not  decisive 
as  to  the  real  merit  of  the  Alliance,  it  is  nevertheless  of  im¬ 
pressive  significance.  It  is  something  for  the  Alliance  to 
have  such  friends  as  it  has.  It  is  something  for  it,  too,  to 
have  such  enemies. 

From  these  determining  causes,  the  relations  sustained 
toward  it  by  some  branches  of  the  Church  have  been  unde¬ 
fined  and  confused.  The  differing  views  have  divided  some 
denominations.  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Episcopal  Church,  the  Low-Church  men  have  been  in 
open  and  earnest  sympathy  with  it,  while  the  ritualistic  por¬ 
tion  has  presented  an  unmistakable  antagonism.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Baptist  Church  has  been  somewhat  ambiguous, 
in  a  great  measure  cordial  toward  its  aims  and  work,  yet  pre¬ 
vented  by  one  feature  of  its  dogmatical  position  from  full 
assimilation  with  its  catholic  Christian  spirit.  Only  by  what 
the  Baptists  seem  to  regard  as  a  tacit  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  their  close-communion 
principle,  in  arranging  for  no  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  by  the  Alliance,  were  they  enabled  to  make  a  show  of  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  The  Baptists  who  dared  to  indicate  their  true 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  recognition  and  fellowship  with 
other  believers,  which  the  Alliance  really  means,  and  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  have 
been  about  as  severely  handled  by  their  brethren  as  have  the 
liberal  minded  men  of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  their  semi- 
popish  fellow  Churchmen.  The  Reformed  (German)  Church, 
in  its  Mereersburg  school  of  theology  as  well  as  in  that  which 
opposes  it,  has  taken  a  friendly  relation  to  the  Alliance. 
Though  the  Mereersburg  theology  possesses  some  high-church 
features,  tending:  toward  a  rigid  and  contracted  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  it  has  not  built  a  wall  of  non-recognizing  separation  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  other  divisions  of  the  Christian  brotherhood. 
The  approval  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  and  the 
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Congregational  Churches,  has  been  cordial  and  almost  un¬ 
broken  by  any  dissent.  As  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  continental  Europe  and  Great  Britain, 
the  representation  in  the  Alliance  itself  indicates  a  favorable 
disposition.  The  comments  of  the  press  in  their  connection, 
since  the  Alliance,  have  been  kindly.  In  no  Church  have  the 
sentiments  expressed  been  more  various  and  confused  than  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Lutheranism  to  the  Alliance.  From  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  no  representation  was  present.  This  is 
to  be  regretted.  The  ecclesiastical  connection  of  the  eminent 
German  theologians  and  pastors  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Hew  York  is  that  of  the  Prussian  Union  (Evangelical  Church). 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  from  the  Lutheran  side.  What 
impression  the  meeting  has  made  upon  the  strict  Confessional 
Lutherans  there,  w7e  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  papers 
of  Germany,  in  other  connections,  speak  in  praise  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance.  But  we  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lutheran  press. 
The  confessional  Lutherans  of  Germany  have  never  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Alliance  movement.  The  fact  that  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Union  has  drawn  into  itself  a  large  part  of  the  Luther¬ 
ans  whose  liberal  views  and  catholic  spirit  prepared  them  for 
co-operation  with  others,  makes  it  unlikely  that  those  who 
adhere  to  the  distinctively  Lutheran  Church  would  show 
much  favorable  interest  in  this  organization.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  maintain  their  separate  denomina¬ 
tional  position  indisposes  them  toward  what  are  regarded  as 
unionistic  movements.  In  our  own  country  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  those  who  constitute  the  most  earnest  and  prac¬ 
tically  evangelical  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  General  Synod  north  and  the  General  Synod 
south,  have  approved  of  the  Alliance  and  sympathized  with 
its  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  that  portion  of  our  Church 
which  pushes  its  Lutheranism  into  a  narrow  sectarian  exclu¬ 
siveness,  the  wing  of  the  Church  represented  by  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Conference,  has  shown  the  movement  no  favor.  The  op¬ 
position  has  been  open  and  sustained.  The  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Council  seemed  for  some  time  doubt- 
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ful.  For  a  while,  some  appeared  to  feel  kindly  toward  it. 
Others  criticised  and  condemned.  But  since  the  meeting  of 
the  Alliance,  the  papers,  both  English  and  German,  supported 
by  the  Council  division  of  the  Church,  have  generally  and 
strongly  declared  against  it.  The  partiality  shown  to  that 
division  by  the  Committee  which  arranged  for  the  Alliance — 
a  partiality  that  looked  like  an  unseemly  favoritism  to  its 
enemies— -has  been  very  ungratefully  requited.  The  Luther¬ 
an  and  Missionary ,  after  claiming  that  it  had  kept  its  “read¬ 
ers  posted  all  the  way  along  of  the  shallowness  of  the  whole 
thing, 57  thinks  that  it  should  not  be  accused  of  “favoring  that 
concern  and  tolerating  the  members  of  it.”  It  vindicates  two 
prominent  men  of  the  Council  from  all  suspicion  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Alliance,  by  an  assurance  that  they  never  went 
near  it.  On  behalf  of  another,  who  was  present  and  read  a 
paper,  it  is  apologetically  urged,  in  substance,  that  his  con¬ 
nection  was  philosophical,  not  theological,  and  that  he  did 
not  dream  of  becoming  a  member.  Though  in  the  Alliance 
he  was  not  of  it.  The  idealism  he  expounded  was  too  thin 
to  form  a  real  connection.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
justice  of  this  distinction,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  part 
of  Lutheranism  represented  in  the  Council,  following  its  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  narrowing  exclusiveness  of  the  dogmatic  temper 
that  controls  them,  has  taken  position  antagonistic  to  the 
Alliance.  And  the  point  that  comes  into  view  in  such  a 
glance  at  the  attitude  of  the  various  Churches,  is,  that  as  a 
rule,  the  degree  of  denominational  narrowness  and  bigotry 
has  determined  that  attitude,  and  drawn,  for  the  Alliance, 
the  line  of  division  between  its  friends  and  opponents,  whether 
as  denominations  or  individuals.  That  portion  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  whose  theology  has  drunk  in  most  of  the  life  and  spirit 
of  our  common  catholic  Christianity,  and  is  developed  into 
the  large  heartedness  of  true  love  and  aggressive  work,  is  the 
portion  that  has  shown  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the  aims  of 
the  Alliance. 

As  preliminary  to  a  right  estimate  of  the  Alliance,  it  is 
proper  to  remind  ourselves  of  several  principles  that  justly 
apply  to  its  work  and  influence.  One  of  these  principles  is, 
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that  an  association  is  not  rightly  held  responsible  for  the 
mingling  with  it  efforts  of  such  infirmities  and  mistakes  as 
are  inseparable  from  human  activity  in  God’s  work.  Certain 
mistakes  and  features  of  human  infirmity,  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Alliance,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  sometimes  held  up 
as  reasons  for  condemning  the  whole  thing,  or  at  least  for 
depreciating  its  value.  These  errors  and  human  weaknesses 
are,  to  some  extent,  inseparable  from  man’s  work  in  even 
the  divinest  organizations.  The  Church  itself,  with  the  sig¬ 
net  of  Christ’s  institution  on  its  forefront,  cannot  be  kept 
free  from  them,  any  more  than  tares  can  be  kept  out  of  it. 
In  the  Church’s  history,  infirmities,  mistakes,  and  even 
crimes,  hold  a  large  place.  If  Christians  will  not  co-operate 
in  associations  until  they  can  do  so  in  relations  in  which  these 
things  can  find  no  place,  they  must  do  nothing  at  all.  If  the 
redoubtable  Tozer,  or  his  appreciative  friend,  Bishop  Potter, 
will  not  work,  or  find  fellowship,  except  in  relations  free  from 
bad  human  infirmities,  he  must  hasten  to  escape  from  his 
own  Church,  and  more  especially  from  himself.  It  may  be, 
that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Alliance  was 
called  together  in  Yew  York,  there  was  some  denominational 
one-sidedness,  or  favoritism,  and  some  portions  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  were  pressed  into  an  unfair  prominence.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  high  pleasure  that  was  born  out  of  the  very  meeting, 
the  convention  surrendered  itself  unduly  to  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  “good  time  of  it,”  and  did  very  little  practical  work, 
in  the  way  of  suggestions  and  plans  for  the  bettering  of  the 
life  of  our  Protestant  Christianity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  work  of  the  Alliance  might  have  been  more  practical, 
were  that  regarded  as  a  desirable  thing.  But  though  com¬ 
plaints  in  these  respects  should  be  admitted  as  just,  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  were  only  incidental,  and  so  truly  belong 
to  the  infirmity  of  human  effort,  that  they  cannot  be  exclud¬ 
ed  from  any  of  the  great  and  holy  movements  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  From  the  presence  of  these  things,  Christian  men 
cannot  escape,  till  the  Church  militant  shall  pass  into  the 
Church  triumphant.  Another  principle  requires  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  should  be  credited  with  those  good  results,  which  it, 
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by  force  of  its  relations  and  practical  leadings,  is  bringing 
into  existence.  Some  of  its  very  best  results  may  be  in  sim¬ 
ply  occasioning  a  better  disclosure  of  the  real  sentiments  and 
characteristics  of  some  denominations  of  our  Protestantism  and 
of  the  men  that  represent  these  denominations.  It  may  become 
a  blessing  simply  by  the  revelations  which  its  existence  has 
compelled,  if  these  revelations  open  a  better  understanding  of 
pressing  ecclesiastical  problems.  Thus,  even  more  than  by  the 
good  which  it  assimilates,  it  may  accomplish  a  useful  service 
by  bringing  into  view  evils  which  withstand  it,  and  which 
it  cannot  surmount.  The  very  weakness  of  the  Alliance  may 
itself  have  instructive  lessons,  and  shed  some  rays  of  light  on 
the  methods  needful  for  attaining  the  Church’s  right  oneness 
and  best  success.  We  believe  that  through  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Alliance,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  more  intelligent  out¬ 
look  upon  the  status  and  tendencies  of  the  Christianity  of  our 
times. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  and  tracing  out 
some  of  the  results  which  have  become  manifest  duriug  and 
since  the  meeting  in  Yew  York,  w^e  think  it  must  be  conced¬ 
ed  that  the  Alliance  has  accomplished  some  valuable  service. 

1.  It  has  had  added  some  strength  to  the  impulse  toward 
a  better  oneness  of  the  visible  Church.  This  is  the  chief 
thing  in  the  design  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  the  grand  aim  for 
which  it  exists.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  the  need 
of  endeavor  in  this  direction.  There  is  room  for  this  agency 
of  the  Alliance.  The  divided,  antagonistic,  often  belligerent 
state  of  Protestantism  leaves  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt 
on  this  point.  The  sectism  of  the  denominational  spirit  needs 
a  strong  counteractive,  if  the  real  oneness  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  maintained  or  made  discernible  to  the  world.  Yet  it  so 
happens  that  both  the  need  and  the  serviceableness  of  the 
Alliance  in  this  direction  have  been  questioned  and  denied. 
A  denial,  however,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  made  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  either  the  narrowest  sectarian  intolerance, 
which  regards  its  own  organization  as  the  total  of  Christ’s 
Church,  or  the  lowest  fanaticism  or  rationalism,  which  alto¬ 
gether  loses  sight  of  the  reality  of  any  divinely  established 
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visible  Church.  The  dogmatic  sectism  that  sees  and  recog¬ 
nizes  no  part  of  the  Saviour’s  Church  outside  of  its  own  little 
denominational  organization  may  deny  any  need  of  a  closer 
bond  of  union  with  other  parts  of  the  Church  ;  because,  to  it, 
there  is  no  other  part.  The  rationalism  that  so  resolves  the 
reality  of  the  Church  into  mere  subjective  piety  and  individ¬ 
ual  experience  and  liberty  as  to  destroy  the  idea  of  a  divine 
organization,  may  care  for  no  union  in  the  visible  Church  ; 
for  it  holds  no  such  Church  ordained.  But  the  view  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  sound  theology,  that  our  various  orthodox  denomi¬ 
nations  are  real  parts  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  cannot 
but  recognize  also  the  necessity  of  their  standing  in  the  proper 
mutual  relationship  to  each  other  demanded  by  their  inner 
oneness  of  life  in  Christ. 

The  plea,  sometimes  put  forward  in  vindication  of  a  non¬ 
recognizing  exclusivism  on  the  part  of  the  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  that  our  denominationalism,  whilst  it  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  unity,  does  yet  not  destroy  the  real  oneness  of  Christ’s 
Church,  though  measurably  true,  is  shallow  and  misleading. 
For  instance,  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Smeaton :  “It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  we  are  not  the  makers  of  the  Church’s  one¬ 
ness,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Church  is  already  one  in 
her  Lord,  before  the  commencement  of  any  humanly  invent¬ 
ed  schemes  of  union.  The  real  oneness  of  the  Church  is  set 
forth  in  Scripture  by  a  sevenfold  bond,  viz:  one  body,  one 
spirit,  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap¬ 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  (Eph.  4  :  4).  This  is  prior 
in  time,  and  different  in  kind,  from  those  man-made  schemes 
on  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  contrivance  and  diplomacy 
have  often  been  bestowed  for  a  length  of  time  to  little  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  commonly  end  in  disappointment.  The  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  is  a  divine  fact,  and  widely  different  from 
that  outward  unification  which  is  but  the  result  of  human 
contrivance.”*  Such  an  argument  can  be  applicable  to  this 

* National  Christianity  and  Scriptural  Union,  by  George  Smeaton, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  quoted  with  glowing  approval  by  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary ,  of 
January  22,  1874. 
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subject,  only  by  utterty  destroying  the  Scriptural  distinction 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church,  a  distinction 
clearly  drawn  as  real  and  necessary  in  the  Confessions*  and 
theology  of  all  the  chief  denominations  concerned  in  this 
question  of  union.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  the  invisible  Church 
“of  the  saints  and  elect, ”f  “the  oneness  of  the  Church  is  a 
divine  fact,”  and  “we  are  in  no  sense  the  makers  of  it but 
it  is  equally  true  that  “that  outward  unification  which  is  the 
result  of  human  contrivance,”  may  be  merely  such  division  and 
separation,  as  may  make  the  external  form  utterly  false  to 
the  inner  reality,  and  contradictory  of  it.  The  true  invisible 
Church,  as  the  congregation  of  all  the  saints  remains  unbrok¬ 
en  indeed,  despite  abounding  schisms  and  disruptions.  We 
need  no  human  contrivance  to  preserve  that.  But  we  do 
need  true  principles  of  Scripture  exegesis  and  of  Christian 
life,  to  prevent  “human  contrivance,”  in  the  way  of  men-made 
explanations  of  the  divine  doctrine,  from  making  the  external 
form  or  manifestation  of  the  Church  an  utter  denial  of  the 
real  unity — such  a  denial  as  is  presented  in  the  denominational- 
ism  which  practically  unchurches  other  branches  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  idea,  that  “ecclesiastical  union  has  its  limits 
marked  out  by  harmony  of  Confession,”  as  Dr.  Smeaton  urges, 
and  as  others  quote  him  in  opposition  to  the  Alliance,  has 
been  pressed  into  the  extreme  of  making,  not  the  divine  truth, 
but  scores  of  human  interpretations  the  condition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Church  fellowship.  The  claim,  made  again  and 
again,  as  axiomatic  in  this  connection,  that  There  can  be  no 
true  union,  which  requires  either  party  to  recede  a  hair’s 
breadth  from  the  acknowledged  truth  of  God,’  may  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  formal  expression,  but  it  becomes  an  utter  false¬ 
hood  and  treachery  to  the  Church,  in  the  intolerant  applica¬ 
tion  of  it.  For  what  are,  in  fact,  the  points  of  dogmatic  ex¬ 
clusiveness  ?  Hot  “ the  acknowledged  truth  of  God ” — acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Church  universal — but  some  human  explanations 
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of  doctrine,  concerning  which  the  devout  mind  of  the  Church 
has  been  unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  understanding.  What 
is  “the  truth  of  God,5'  to  be  acknowled  on  the  point,  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  settled.  Nothing  but  the  densest  ignorance 
or  the  ugliest  wilfulness  can  treat  it  as  settled,  in  face  of  the 
divided  and  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Church.  For 
the  differing  parties  to  treat  these  explanations  on  a  few 
points  as  synonyms  for  “God’s  truth,”  must  in  fact  be,  in  most 
cases,  but  “teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.” 
And  if  they  allow  their  differences  to  bar  Christian  recogni¬ 
tion  and  fellowship,  they  can  hardly,  it  seems  to  us,  escape 
the  condemnation  of  “making  void  the  law  of  God  through 
their  traditions.”  It  is  found  that,  practically,  the  distinctive 
planks  in  the  denominational  creeds  are  really  the  “humanly 
invented  schemes  of  union but  these  “schemes”  unite  or¬ 
ganically  only  a  few,  or  at  best,  only  a  part  of  the  entire 
Church  ;  and  when  the}7,  at  the  same  time,  so  disrupt  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  among  the  different  divisions  of  the  Church 
as  to  bar  recognition  as  brethren,  and  exhibit  them  as  un¬ 
churching  each  other,  the  true  office  of  Confessions  is  trans¬ 
cended  and  abused.  The  exegesis  of  the  Saviour’s  prayer  in 
John  17  :  20 — 23,  which  interprets  Him  as  praying  only  for 
an  invisible  unity,  attained  in  the  spiritual  oneness  of  believ¬ 
ers,  without  any  respect  whatever  to  a  proper  manifestation 
of  it  in  the  visible  Church  which  is  the  communion  of  saints, 
is  in  plain  and  violent  conflict  with  the  reason  Himself  gives : 
“That  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.”  There 
must  be  understood,  as  sought  by  the  Saviour,  along  with 
the  real  spiritual  oneness,  some  corresponding  and  illustrative 
manifestation  of  it  among  all  His  followers.  Our  denomina- 
tionalism  can  never  be  vindicated,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme  in 
conflict  with  Jesus’  prayer.  It  may  be,  if  held  back  from 
such  extreme.  We  do  not  believe  that  that  prayer  requires 
an  organic  union  of  the  different  branches  of  the  visible 
Church,  but  it  does  require  that  we  keep  our  denominational 
organizations,  in  their  attitude  toward  each  other,  from  either 
contradicting  that  true  and  imperishable  oneness,  or  even  hid¬ 
ing  it  from  the  view  of  the  world. 
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iNow,  one  service  accomplished  by  the  Alliance  is  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  possibility  of  presenting  such  a  oneness  of 
the  Church.  This  office  of  manifestation  is  pre-eminently  the 
one  it  has  fulfilled.  In  the  Christian  fellowship  between 
those  representatives  of  the  chief  orthodox  denominations  of 
Protestantism,  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  India,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  our  country  and  Can¬ 
ada,  that  oneness  for  which  Christ  prayed,  and  which  befits 
Christianity,  was  practically  illustrated  and  strengthened. 
It  was  shown  that  it  requires  the  laying  aside  of  no  legiti¬ 
mate  denominational  differences,  no  abandonment  of  doctrinal 
and  confessional  convictions.  It  only  requires  that  divine 
humility  and  justice  which  refrains  from  judging  and  con¬ 
demning  others  whom  Christ  has  received.  As  members  of 
different  Churches,  their  testimony  to  their  convictions  of 
God’s  truth,  and  against  understood  error,  was  unimpaired 
by  their  fellowship  in  all  the  great  truths  which  they  recog¬ 
nized  themselves  as  holding  in  common.  Indeed,  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  thesr  confessional  standpoint  has  been  made  more 
effectual  and  impressive,  because  seen  to  be  discriminating 
and  loving — not  mere  bigotry  and  onesidedness.  Without 
doubt,  the  Alliance  has  helped  to  draw  out  Christian  love, 
and  to  bring  the  Church  to  a  clearer  consciousness  of  its  real 
oneness  in  Christ.  It  was  surely  an  impressive  spectacle — 
members  of  so  many  denominations,  from  so  many  nationali¬ 
ties  blending  in  Christian  fellowship,  communing  together  at 
the  Lord’s  Table.  What  a  voice  was  that  which  has  been 
heard  in  the  greeting  sent  even  by  the  Old  Catholic  Congress: 
“A  truly  Christian  communion  has  already  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  other  Christian  believers.  Therefore  we 
seize  with  joy  the  hand  of  fellowship  you  have  extended  to 
us.”  The  influence  of  the  manifested  fellowship  at  the  Alli¬ 
ance  has  been  felt  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Church.  There 
is,  indeed,  not  much  sign  that  the  close-communion  part  of 
our  own  Church  has  been  affected  by  it.  Some  evidence  has 
appeared,  that  the  open-communion  sentiment  of  the  Baptist 
Church  has  been  slightly  invigorated  and  re-inforeed.  The 
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Alliance  has  brought  some  noble  Christian  men,  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  into  a 
livelier  consciousness  and  better  manifestation  of  their  one¬ 
ness  with  believers  of  other  names.  And  thus,  though  the 
spirit  of  dogmatic  intolerance  has  also  been  developed  into 
intenser  bitterness  and  uglier  front  in  those  in  whom  it  was 
already  controlling,  yet,  by  the  very  nonsense  it  has  uttered, 
the  venom  it  has  spit,  and  the  vindictive  injustice  it  has 
shown,  it  has  come  under  deeper  reprobation  than  ever  from 
the  moral  sense  and  enlightened  judgment  of  Christendom. 
It  is  a  law  of  consequence,  illustrated  all  through  history, 
that,  by  their  outrages  on  Christian  principle,  evils  prepare 
the  way  for  and  lead  to  their  own  overthrow.  The  excesses 
of  this  intolerant  spirit,  as  against  the  dean  of  Canterbury 
and  Dr.  Angus,  and  all  the  others  who  dared  to  be  better  and 
greater  than  the  bigotry  of  their  Churches,  are  the  heralds, 
as  well  as  the  instruments,  of  its  doom.  The  desire  for  the 
right  manifestation  of  the  real  oneness  which  exists  among 
the  orthodox  Protestant  denominations,  gains  ground  from 
every  manifestation  of  what  is  in  the  opposite  spirit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  congratulation  to  those  belonging  to 
the  General  Synods  of  our  Church,  both  north  and  south, 
that  they  occupy  a  position  which  leaves  them  free  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  discipleship  of  other  believers,  and  to  share  in  all 
such  holy  endeavors  to  promote  Christian  unity.  Whilst  sin¬ 
cerely  and  emphatically  witnessing,  through  their  denomina¬ 
tional  Confession,  to  the  system  of  Lutheran  doctrine  as  “the 
truth  of  God,”  and  testifying  against  opposing  errors,  they 
are  able,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  catholicity,  to  hold  Christian 
fellowship  with  the  members  of  other  branches  of  the  Church 
bearing  the  clear  seal  of  the  divine  Master’s  acceptance  and 
love,  and  in  reference  to  whom  we  must  believe  the  Saviour 
now  says  as  He  said  to  the  twelve :  “He  that  receiveth  you  re- 
ceiveth  me.” 

2.  The  Alliance  has  quickened  vigilance  against  the  power 
of  Romanism.  Ho  one  can  peruse  the  able  papers  read  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  not  feel  that  the  Catholic  question  was  ably 
handled.  That  the  Catholic  journals,  at  the  time,  felt  them- 
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selves  obliged,  by  vigorous  counter  statements,  to  check  the 
impression  made,  shows  bow  strongly  the  tide  of  condemna¬ 
tory  judgment  wras  setting  in  against  the  papacy.  The  un¬ 
covering  of  the  character  and  methods  of  the  Eomish  hier¬ 
archy  was  more  than  it  could  stand.  Yew  York  city  needed 
such  an  exposure  of  the  enemy  that  has  fastened  itself  so 
strongly  upon  its  life.  Our  whole  country  needed  an  awaken¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  or  expect  that 
any  very  'permanent  vigilance  has  been  secured  against  the 
Eomish  Church 5s  designs  in  this  country.  But  it  has  done 
something-— thrown  some  contribution  into  the  stream  of  our 
Protestant  Christian  sentiment  making;  it  fuller  and  stronger. 
The  more  permanent  influence  of  the  Alliance  in  reference 
to  the  Eomish  Church,  however,  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  from 
the  better  manifestation  of  the  real  and  vital  unity  of  Prot¬ 
estantism.  A  demonstrated  oneness  of  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  Protestant  denominations,  made  to  stand  out  in  real 
spiritual  grandeur  before  the  view  of  the  world,  takes  away 
one  of  the  offenses  of  our  evangelical  Christianity,  and  puts 
it  on  vantage  ground  in  the  conflict  with  that  “man  of  sin.” 
The  throbbing  heart  of  this  Christian  brotherhood  is  what 
Eome  hates  to  feel.  But  felt  even  across  the  seas  by  the  Old 
Catholics,  it  has  cheered  them  in  their  struggles  into  better 
light  and  evangelical  freedom.  Yo  one  can  read  the  Address 
of  the  Old  Catholics,  sent  to  the  meeting  in  Yew  York,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  they  have  been  encouraged  by  points  of  con¬ 
tact,  of  which  they  have  become  conscious  through  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  with  the  great  heart,  of  Protestant  truth  and  life;  and 
that  Protestantism  has  thus  been  enabled  to  add  some  nerve 
and  effect  to  the  strokes  they  are  leveling  at  the  spiritual  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  Every  step  taken  toward  the 
unification  of  Protestantism,  if  not  in  its  creeds,  yet  in  its 
life,  is  something  gained  toward  the  victory  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  faith.  Some  portions  of  professed  Protestantism,  however, 
represented  in  the  ritualistic  part  of  both  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  hier¬ 
archical  tendencies  in  some  other  denominations,  are  them¬ 
selves  standing,  so  near  to  Eome,  as  neither  to  appreciate  the 
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importance  of  this  object  nor  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  the 
means  that  work  towards  it. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  Alliance  has  effected  some  abid¬ 
ing  good  in  reference  to  the  skeptical  and  infidel  thought  of 
our  times.  There  had  been,  for  several  years,  a  growing  bold¬ 
ness,  taking  at  last  almost  the  air  of  attained  triumph,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  Covering  itself  under 
the  garb  of  science,  as  Milton’s  Satan  did  in  the  serpent,  infi¬ 
delity  pressed  its  doubts  and  unbelief  upon  men  through 
every  channel  of  access  to  the  popular  ear.  It  sought  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  impression  that  modern  investigation  and  progress 
had  rendered  orthodox  Christianity  absolete,  and  that  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  was  beginning  to  be  inconsistent  with  advanced  in¬ 
quiry,  intelligence,  and  culture.  These  unblushing  and  sweep¬ 
ing  assertions,  put  forth  by  men  in  the  name  of  learning, 
thrown  too  into  popular  forms,  through  the  journalistic  press 
as  well  as  in  books,  began  to  make  some  impression  on  super¬ 
ficial  and  ill-balanced  minds.  The  air  was  full  of  influences 
dangerous  to  unstable  souls.  But  with  no  special  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance  for  this  purpose,  God  seems 
to  have  ordered  the  meeting,  and  the  influence  from  it,  as  an 
opportune  or  timely  corrective  of  the  bad  influence.  In  sev¬ 
eral  ways  its  power  has  been  felt.  The  very  exhibition,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Alliance,  of  unabated,  undisturbed  confidence 
in  the  old  orthodox  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church, 
and  the  deep  and  enthusiastic  response  from  the  Christian 
heart  of  the  land,  the  grand  display  of  the  untouched  power 
and  life  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  representatives  of 
learning  and  religious  thought  from  so  large  a  part  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  moving  calmly  on  with  no  sense  of  weakened  ground 
beneath  them,  all  this,  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  world,  threw 
a  refuting  and  repressing  power  on  the  claims  of  falsifying 
skepticism.  It  showed  that  Christianity  had  not  lost  any  of 
its  hold  on  the  thinking  mind  of  our  age.  The  practical  ref¬ 
utation  of  infidel  pretension  was  timely  and  happy.  The 
Free  Religionist  convention  which  met  immediately  after 
could  not  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  healthier  senti¬ 
ment  produced.  That  convention  was  asphyxiated ;  and  so 
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far  from  making  a  grand  and  potent  demonstration  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  skepticism,  its  failure  was  in  such  marked  contrast 
with  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  the  Alliance,  as  to  show  how 
impotent  and  unsustained  its  basis  of  negations  was  felt  to 
be.  Christianity  is  sustained  and  becomes  victorious  not  only 
by  arguments,  invincible  as  these  may  be.  Its  divinity  is 
proved  also  by  its  inherent  power  and  fruits.  The  reality  of 
the  Christian  life  in  the  Alliance  was  power  more  irrefutable 
and  majestic  than  formal  proofs,  and  the  skeptical  effort  fell 
down  by  its  presence,  helpless  as  dagon  of  old  before  the  ark 
of  Grod.  And  as  the  currents  of  thought  and  sentiment  flow¬ 
ed  on  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Alliance,  the  skeptical 
element  showed  a  weakened  force. 

This  influence,  it  is  true,  was  mainly  local  and  temporary. 
Some  of  its  lines,  however,  may  stretch  far  and  last  long.  The 
positions  of  skeptical  thought  were  openly  faced  and  manful¬ 
ly  met  in  the  Alliance  itself.  The  masterly  paper  by  Dr. 
Christlieb,  since  scattered  by  the  press  over  all  the  land,  and 
placed  in  permanent  form  in  the  hands  of  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  will  re-inforce  the  skill  of  thousands  in  defending  the 
divine  authority  of  Christianity  against  its  enemies.  The 
presence  of  men  like  Mr.  Dawson,  princes  in  the  realm  of 
scince  itself,  among  the  assembled  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
witnessing  boldly,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  against 
the  efforts  of  unbelievers  to  make  science  appear  as  hostile  to 
revelation,  must  abate,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  rashness  of 
some  scientists  in  their  dogmatic  infidelity.  Skepticism, 
busied  lately  in  an  unusual  degree  in  popularizing  difficulties 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  science,  though  without  its  author¬ 
ity,  was  beginning  to  look  on  itself  as  having  made  consider¬ 
able  impression  on  the  faith  of  the  people  generally  in  the 
teachings  of  revelation.  But  that  assembly,  from  so  many 
Christian  lands,  showed  that  the  learning  of  the  Church  was 
not  troubled  by  any  fears  of  the  disproof  of  Christianity. 
In  the  swell  of  deep  enthusiasm  which  responded  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Alliance,  it  became  plain  that  the  religious 
life  of  the  country  was  undiminished  and  its  faith  undis¬ 
turbed.  Its  vitality  was  never  readier  or  grander.  The  Alii- 
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ance  alone  would  perhaps  have  been  of  little  service  in  this 
direction.  But  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  skeptical 
effort  was  being  plainly  defeated  in  its  own  field  of  discus¬ 
sion,  the  meeting  of  this  Christian  Council  was  opportune 
and  helpful.  It  helped  to  bring  the  facts  of  the  case  into 
open  manifestation.  And  since  the  Alliance  it  is  plain  to 
close  observers  of  the  press,  that  infidelity  has  dropped  some¬ 
what  of  its  arrogant  tone  and  assured  air. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  thing  accomplished  by  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  is  the  clear  disclosure  of  what, 
in  the  present  form  of  denominational  teaching,  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  proper  unity  of  our  Protestant  Christianity.  It 
is  an  immense  gain,  that  the  Church  has  been  brought  to  see 
clearly  the  things  which  must  disappear,  if  Protestant  de- 
nominationalism  is  ever  to  be  harmonized  with  the  law  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  co-operation.  It  is  now  as  plain  as 
plain  can  be,  that  the  High  Church  'prelacy  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches,  and  the  close  communionism  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
must  be  given  up,  or  these  sects  must  stand  outside,  when 
the  oneness  prayed  for  by  the  Redeemer  comes  into  fulfilment. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  Alliance  have  shown  that  these 
denominations  have  incorporated  into  their  sectarian  organi¬ 
zations  features  which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
right  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  Protestantism.  "When  a 
denomination  refuses  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  and  validity 
of  the  ministry  and  ministerial  acts  of  other  Churches,  it  has 
thoroughly  sectarianized  itself,  and  put  between  itself  and 
them  a  wall  of  real  and  effectual  separation.  When  a  sect 
disrupts  the  bond  of  brotherhood  at  the  very  table  of  the 
Lord,  the  breach  is  too  central  and  vital  to  allow  of  any  con¬ 
sistent  appearance  of  oneness.  These  things  not  only  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  any  organic  union  of  these  denomina¬ 
tions  with  others,  but  they  bar  the  possibility  of  a  union  of 
mere  recognition  and  co-operation  as  Christians.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  are  thoroughly  schismatic  and  separatistic  in 
what  is  put  forth  as  not  merely  an  incidental  of  their  work, 
but  as  an  integral  and  essential  principle  of  their  life.  The 
gate  that  opens  into  the  better  condition  of  the  Church  in 
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the  future  is  too  narrow  to  admit  either  close-communionism 
or  the  dogma  of  an  exclusive  prelacy.  Against  the  course  of 
men  who  shape  denominationalisra  in  such  moulds  we  must 
regard  our  Saviour’s  prayer  as  a  divine  and  irrepealable  pro¬ 
test.  The  close-communion  order  of  a  portion  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  and  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  comes 
under  the  same  condemnation.  It  precludes,  as  long  as  held 
to,  all  possibility  of  their  sharing  in  the  true  manifestation 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Church.  The  practice  must  be  wiped 
out,  as  the  Saviour  brings  his  own  prayer  into  fulfilment. 
It  is  a  great  thing  when  the  world  comes  to  understand  this 
fact. 

This  intolerant  exclusivism,  if  persisted  in,  must  not  only 
prevent  a  unification  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but  go  on 
creating  new  divisions  and  sects.  This  is,  indeed,  its  inevita¬ 
ble  work.  It  is  the  real  author  of  divisions  in  the  Church. 
An  allegation  has  been  strangely  put  forth  against  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  since  its  last  meeting,  that  it  has  left  only  additional 
animosities,  and  “created  one  more  sect.”  How  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Alliance,  its  enemies 
will  surely  fail  to  inspire  any  respect  for  their  criticisms  by 
statements  so  utterly  and  absurdly  false.  It  is  almost  incom¬ 
prehensible  how  any  one  could  forget  the  plain  facts,  and  the 
logic  of  them,  long  enough  to  put  forth  such  a  wild  assertion. 
To  do  so  a  writer  must  either  calculate  amazingly  on  stupid¬ 
ity  in  his  readers,  or  possess  a  large  amount  of  it  himself. 
It  is  not  the  union  spirit  of  the  Alliance  that  antagonizes 
brethren,  but  the  intolerance  of  a  persecuting  bigotry.  The 
charge  as  to  the  “new  sect”  refers,  of  course,  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  It  almost  takes 
one’s  breath,  in  sheer  astonishment  at  the  impudence  of  the 
thing,  to  hear  this  last  disruption  by  the  pressure  of  High 
Church,  sectarian,  and  prelatical  intolerance,  attributed  to  the 
love  and  fellowship  of  the  Alliance.  The  attempt  to  make 
this  impression  is  one  of  the  most  undisguised  instances  of 
the  once  cunning  cry  of  “stop  thief.”  Divisions  do  not 
spring  out  of  the  spirit  which  says,  “In  essential  unity,  in 
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non-essentials  liberty,  and  in  all  things  charity.”  Sometimes, 
without  doubt,  sects  have  arisen  out  of  an  excessive  liberal¬ 
ism,  in  which  men  have  become  indifferent  to  the  essentials 
of  the  gospel ;  but  the  history  of  the  Church  teaches  no 
lesson  with  more  painful  impressiveness  than  that  a  dogmatic, 
narrow,  persecuting  intolerance  has  been  the  rending  force  in 
Protestantism.  Incorporating  some  human  dogma,  some 
man-made  explanation  into  the  Church’s  creed,  as  of  equal 
authority  with  Christ’s  own  truth,  and  making  such  dogma 
a  condition  of  communion,  the  Churches  have  driven  many 
members  of  Christ’s  fold  from  among  them,  and  disrupted 
fellowship  between  those  whom  the  Saviour  has  clearly  re¬ 
ceived.  From  the  time  that  Romish  intolerance  cast  out 
Luther  and  all  Protestantism,  this  work  of  exclusion  of  true 
believers  has  been  going  on.  Who  does  not  know  that  in  the 
very  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  an  intolerant 
prelacy  and  ritualism,  by  the  demand  for  an  absolute  and  exclu¬ 
sive  “uniformity,”  drove  out  the  Puritans,  and  forced  them  in¬ 
to  separate  organization,  laying  the  foundation  for  permanent 
and  unhappy  discord  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  owes  its  separate  existence  to  the  intolerance  of 
the  reigning  party  in  the  established  Church  ?  Wesley  and 
his  co-laborers  had  no  thought  of  a  distinct  organization,  till 
the  churches  were  closed  to  their  earnest  preaching  of  the 
truth  and  they  were  driven  out  into  the  fields  and  commons. 
They  were  even  “tenacious  of  the  Church  order,”  and  “rigid 
in  their  ecclesiastical  opinions,”  and  the  quickened  piety  of 
the  Oxford  awakening  might  all  have  been  retained  as  a  rich 
blessing  wfithin  the  established  Church.*  But  the  same  spirit 
that  has  driven  the  Reformed  Episcopalians  out  of  the  Church 
since  the  Alliance,  then  forced  Methodism  into  separate  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  fundamental 
heterodoxv  should  be  excused  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the 

1/ 

Church.  Ro  Christian  denomination  is  warranted  in  taking 
an  attitude  of  indifierentism  toward  doctrinal  unsoundness 


*Steven’s  Hist.  of  Methodism,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  112 — 132.  Tyerman’s  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  224 — 235. 
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or  heresy.  But  when  heresy  is  forced  from  the  Church,  it 
then  stands  outside ,  whether  organized  or  not.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  in  such  case,  is  purified,  not  rent.  But  when 
intolerance,  on  a  doctrinal  platform  made  narrower  than 
catholic  Christianity  as  Christ  founded  it  and  the  apostles 
built  it  up,  allows  no  freedom  in  non-essential  matters,  and 
drives  out  all  dissentients,  then  the  Church  is  disrupted  and 
sectarianized.  Christ  still  holds,  and  so  does  Christendom, 
the  expelled  body  as  part  of  his  Church.  It  is  not  put  out¬ 
side  ;  but  the  visible  unity  has  been  broken. 

Christianity  will  ascend  to  vantage  ground  when  it  is  un¬ 
burdened  of  this  evil.  To  unmask  it  is  the  first  step  to  its 
overthrow.  The  Alliance  has  occasioned  such  a  revelation 
as  will  weaken  its  sway.  The  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
incompatibility  of  close  communion  and  the  asserted  divine 
and  exclusive  right  of  prelacy,  with  any  unified  fellowship 
between  our  Protestant  denominations,  is  a  step  toward 
breaking  their  power.  The  conditions  of  Christian  union 
are  seen  to  demand  their  abandonment.  The  denominations 
that  have  maintained  them  are  called  upon  to  reconsider  the 
grounds  on  which  they  still  keep  these  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  Christian  fellowship  toward  which  the  Saviour  is  mani¬ 
festly  leading  the  life  of  His  Church. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY  INCONSISTENT  WITH  PROTEST¬ 
ANT  AND  REFORMED  DOCTRINE.  BY  B.  S.  SCHNEOK,  D.  D. 
P.  188.  BY  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PH1LA. 

This  book  reveals  a  remarkable  state  of  things  in  the  Ref- 

I 

ormed  (German)  Church,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  a  sen¬ 
sation.  There  is,  however,  nothing  sensatioual  in  the  char¬ 
acter  or  style  of  the  volume.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  prominent  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  is  an 
arraignment  of  the  Mercersburg  Theology  as  “inconsistent 
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with  Protestant  and  Reformed  Doctrine.'’  The  tone  of  the 
volume  is  frank,  open,  and  manly,  and  the  proofs  adduced  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 

We  have  not  been  entirely  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the 
tendencies  in  this  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church.  For 
years  utterances  have  been  given  forth,  by  leading  men,  that 
sounded  strange  in  Protestant  ears,  and  savored  more  of  Ro¬ 
manism  than  of  the  faith  for  which  many  had  suffered  even 
unto  death.  But  we  have  thus  far  forborne  to  introduce  the 
subject  into  the  Review  chiefly  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
did  not  care  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  another  denomi¬ 
nation,  but  preferred  to  leave  them  to  settle  their  own  con¬ 
troversies,  assured  that  sooner  or  later  a  decisive  struggle 
must  come,  unless  this  whole  branch  of  the  church  should  go 
quietly  over  to  the  enemy.  The  successive  defections  from 
the  ministry  to  the  church  of  Rome  furnished  sad  evidence 
of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  church. — Then  Secondly, 
it  has  been  so  much  the  style  of  the  leaders  of  this  theology 
to  meet  all  objections  to  it,  by  the  easy  cry  of  ignorance  or 
misapprehension,  that  we  did  not  care  to  give  any  occasion 
for  such  a  charge.  One  does  not  like  to  be  told  of  his  ignor¬ 
ance  and  inability  to  comprehend  what  others  think  so  pro¬ 
found  and  so  fundamental  to  genuine  Christianity.  It  is 
more  agreeable  to  human  nature  to  keep  silence  than  to  be 
published  as  lacking  in  understanding. 

But  now  we  have  no  good  excuse  for  silence.  Another,  a 
distinguished  minister  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church, 
has  spoken  out.  We  presume  Dr.  Schneck  has  not  entirely 
failed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  men  in  his  own  church, 
and  with  whom  he  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated 
for  years.  Indeed,  if  the  Mercersburg  Theology  could  be  so 
completely  misunderstood,  so  much  the  worse  for  its  authors 
and  expounders.  If  they  fail  to  make  themselves  intelligible, 
it  is  enough  to  condemn  the  system  with  sober  thinking  men. 
We  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Schneck  has  not  misunder¬ 
stood  them.  The  case  seems  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may 
read.  The  points  on  which  Dr.  Schneck  arraigns  the  Mer¬ 
cersburg  Theology  are  not  those  of  secondary  importance,  or 
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6uch  as  relate  chiefly  to  forms  and  ceremonies.  They  touch 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  Christianity,  including  “the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ,  Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Regenera¬ 
tion,  Faith,  Repentance,  and  correlated  truths.”  He  does  not 
profess  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Mercersburg  Theology,  or 
to  defend  the  old  and  acknowledged  faith  of  the  church.  His 
object  is  simply  to  show  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 
two.  He  assumes  that  the  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism  and  by  the  standard  divines  of  the  church,  is 
the  true  Reformed  faith,  and  points  out  the  abandonment  of 
that  faith  by  the  Mercersburg  School  of  Theology. 

This  has  imposed  on  the  author  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
It  has  saved  him  the  necessity  of  any  learned  discussions  of 
what  claims  to  be  so  profound  in  this  Theology.  We  doubt 
not  but  this  exposure  cost  Dr.  Schneck  a  painful  struggle,  and 
that  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  a  solemn  conviction  of  duty 
that  he  undertook  the  unwelcome  task.  But  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken  he  will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
lovers  of  the  truth. 

In  whatever  light  those  who  are  arraigned  may  regard  this 
work  of  Dr.  Schneck,  they  will  hardly  attempt  to  deny  the 
essential  truth  of  the  charge  made  against  this  theology. 
They  have  claimed  for  themselves  a  new  and  distinct  school 
of  theological  teaching.  Dr.  Nevin  has  the  candor  to  avow 
that  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  past  is  not  the  church  which 
he  wishes  to  see  perpetuated.  He  says :  “It  is  a  question  of 
very  material  change  in  our  Church  practice ,  if  not  in  our 
Church  life.  The  new  Liturgy  is  for  us  as  a  Church  in  many 
respects  a  new  scheme  of  worship.  It  is  not  the  pattern  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  our  fathers  worshiped,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.”  This  is  plain  enough. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  each  and  every  sub¬ 
ject,  to  note  the  inconsistency  of  the  Mercersburg  Theology 
with  the  Reformed  doctrine.  A  few  illustrations  must  suf¬ 
fice.  On  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  we  find  the 
following  given  from  one  of  the  professors  at  Lancaster.  “A 
superficial  study  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  may  make  the 
impression  that  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  accomplished 
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on  the  cross,  is  not  only  essential,  but  also  fundamental  and 
principial,  in  its  doctrinal  system  of  redemption.”  *  * 

“That  this  doctrinal  system  underlies  and  animates  the  Heid¬ 
elberg  Catechism  we  cannot  believe.” 

The  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  ministry  gives  way  to  a 
priesthood  in  the  church,  the  divinely  appointed  and  exclu¬ 
sive  dispensers  of  spiritual  blessings.  Thus  we  are  told :  “All 
the  benefits  of  Christ  are  received,  not  by  faith ,  nor  through 
previous  knowledge  of  our  misery,  not  in  the  way  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith,  but  through  baptism,  and  through  baptism 
exclusively.  *  *  There  is  no  way  in  which  a  man  can 

be  created  anew  by  the  Spirit,  according  to  the  established 
economy  of  salvation  but  by  baptism.  *  *  A  sinner 

may  be  penitent  for  his  sins,  but  until  he  has  received  bap¬ 
tism,  as  God’s  act  of  remission  to  him,  he  has  no  assurance 
of  remission.  And  when  after  baptism  he  sins  through  in¬ 
firmity,  he  cannot  be  sure  of  pardon  till  his  absolution  is 
spoken,  signed,  arid  sealed  by  Christ,  by  the  means  of  a  Di¬ 
vine  act  through  the  church.” 

These  citations  are  sufiicient  to  show  the  spirit  of  this 
Theology.  Ho  wonder  that  so  many  have  found  it  the  direct 
way  to  Rome. 

"We  have  called  attention  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  Ref¬ 
ormed  church,  to  let  our  readers  know  what  is  going  on  in 
that  denomination,  and  also  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
against  any  similar  tendencies  in  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
author  of  the  volume  before  us  alludes  to  what  is  pretty  well 
known— that  “High  Church  Lutherans  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  many  things  in  the  new  theory  of  Mercersburg  and 
Lancaster,  and  which  these  last  lay  as  a  battering  unction  to 
themselves.”  At  the  same  time  he  candidly  admits  that, 
“when  it  comes  to  the  main  thing,  these  Lutherans  repudi¬ 
ate  the  new  theory  in  the  most  decided  way.  And  so  long 
as  they  do  this,  so  long  as  they  hold  fast  by  this  Reformation 
truth,  they  are  still  soundly  Protestant  and  Evangelical,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  out-Luther  Luther  in  some  regards.” 

It  would  betray  a  great  lack  of  discernment  to  confound 
the  Mercersburg  Theology  with  any  type  of  Lutheranism 
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with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  believe  that  if  brought 
squarely  to  the  test,  these  new  doctrines  would  be  repudiated 
by  every  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  LLnted  States. 

Still,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  manifest 
sympathy  between  the  very  churchly  parties  in  the  two 
churches.  The  leaders  of  these  parties  in  various  ways,  ex¬ 
change  flattering  compliments,  and  show  their  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  of  each  other’s  doings.  Their  likes  and  dislikes  are 
much  the  same.  The  author  of  “The  Conservative  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  its  Theology ,” — a  volume  containing  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  on  the  Sacraments,  and  one  sentence  on  the 
great  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith — finds  the 
Mercersburg  Review  the  most  acceptable  medium  through 
which  to  communicate  with  the  theological  world.  In  turn, 
the  Review  applauds  in  such  manner  as  to  make  manifest  the 
feeling  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  cause.  We  are 
not  finding  fault — de  gustibus  etc — but  stating  facts. 

It  may  be  well,  very  briefly,  to  indicate  some  of  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  these  two  parties  in  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches,  that  their  mutual  sympathy  with 
each  other  may  be  better  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
old  subjects,  on  which  the  Churches  three  centuries  ago  found 
agreement  impossible,  are  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  oneness  in  spirit  and  life. 

First  of  all,  there  is  their  common  contempt  for  “modern 
Protestantism.”  People  are  sometimes  drawn  together  by  a 
common  hatred  as  well  as  by  a  common  love.  They  both 
look  on  our  modern  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the  several 
Protestant  Churches,  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  To  them 
it  is  all  tinctured  with  Rationalism  or  Puritanism,  or  Meth¬ 
odism,  or  something  worse.  They  shrink  from  fellowship 
with  other  Churches,  and  must  apologize  for  being  found  in 
such  company.  All  the  abominations  of  Romanism  are  not 
more  hateful  in  their  eyes  than  the  measures  employed  by  many 
Evangelical  Churches  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
sinners.  Everything  differing  from  their  own  churchly  views 
and  practices  must  be  condemned.  ISTo  matter  how  discreetly 
and  orderly  ministers  and  people  may  strive  to  act ;  no  mat- 
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ter  whether  they  may  be  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  earn¬ 
estly  and  zealously  or  not ;  no  matter  whether  they  may  seem 
to  have  the  divine  approval  or  not ;  their  piety  is  held  to  be 
defective  or  spurious,  and  love  for  the  truth  forbids  any 
hearty  recognition  of  them  as  part  of  the  one  body  of  Christ. 

They  both  entertain  much  the  same  views  of  the  Church 
and  the  ministry.  The  visible  Church  is  with  them  scarcely 
if  at  all  distinguished  from  the  invisible,  and,  whatever  they 
may  hold  in  theory,  practically  they  exalt  the  office  of  the 
ministry  to  the  rank  of  a  priesthood.  The  doctrine  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers  is  sunk  in  the  special  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  ministry,  and  the  most  extravagant  claims  are 
set  up  for  the  sacred  office.  We  hear  much  about  the  “office 
of  the  keys/’  and  confession  and  absolution  are  considered 
among  the  most  sacred  trusts  to  be  administered  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ.  Meetings  for  prayer,  or  of  a  purely  devo¬ 
tional  character,  find  little  or  no  encouragement,  and  especial¬ 
ly  meetings  of  this  kind  in  which  the  laity  participate. 

They  both  inculcate  extravagant  views  of  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  These  are  regarded  not  simply  as 
means  of  grace  co-ordinate  with  the  word  of  God,  but  as  having 
the  chief  and  supreme  place  in  the  remedial  system  of  means 
ordained  for  our  salvation,  and  as  the  very  centre  of  divine 
service.  All  who  have  been  baptized  are  presumed,  ipso  facto, 
to  be  regenerated.  By  baptism  individuals  are  incorporated 
not  only  into  the  visible  Church,  and  receive  the  seal  of  the 
covenant,  but  into  the  true  body  of  Christ ;  and  by  the 
Lord’s  Supper  the  work  thus  begun  is  carried  forward  to 
completion.  This  system  calls  for  no  special  awakening  or 
spiritual  change  other  than  that  wrought  in  and  through 
baptism,  which  not  simply  lays  the  foundation  for  a  genuine 
Christian  nurture  and  Christian  life,  but  actually  confers  the 
full  grace  of  regeneration.  Of  the  advocates  of  such  extrav¬ 
agant  views  in  a  former  age,  Dorner  says,  they  “did  not  stop 
at  the  opus  operatum .”  We  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
any  intelligent  Lutheran  would  maintain  such  a  doctrine,  so 
positively  condemned  in  the  Symbolical  Books,  but  there  is, 
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a  way  of  speaking  and  writing  on  such  points  as  may  leave 
this  impression  on  others,  and  this  is  just  what  is  often  done. 

They  both  favor  a  ritualism  more  extended,  and  to  be  more 
uniformly  practiced,  than  was  common  in  either  of  these 
Churches  in  earlier  days.  The  leaders  in  the  Reformed 
Church  are  bold  to  avow  this,  and  the  zeal  displayed  by  some 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  same  direction,  is  equally  ap¬ 
parent.  There  has  been  what  may  be  styled  a  revival  of  rit¬ 
ualism.  It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  illustrations  of  this. 
Congregations  have  been  distracted  and  rent  in  pieces,  by  the 
introduction  of  “ New  Measures ''  very  different  from  those 
usually  associated  with  that  offensive  term.  In  the  recoil 
from  one  extreme  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  rush  into 
the  opposite. 

It  may  be  that  what  we  have  written  will  be  set  down  to 
prejudice,  or  a  want  of  genuine  Lutheranism  ;  and  that  Dr. 
Schneck’s  book  will  meet  with  no  better  treatment  in  certain 
quarters.  But  we  commend  to  such  his  tender  and  solemn 
words,  after  forty-nine  years  of  honored  ministerial  service. 
“I  love  my  Church,  her  pure  martyr-faith  and  her  worship. 
This  Church  is  dear  to  me  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  My  labors 
and  toils  in  my  better  days  have  been  cheerfully  given  to 
her.  *  *  I  have  no  ends  to  seek — no  dissatisfied  feelings 

which  might  incite  me  to  oppose  any  portion  of  my  brethren 
on  personal  grounds.  *  *  I  have  nothing  more  to  look 

forward  to  at  my  time  of  life.  *  *  But  as  I  solemnly  be¬ 

lieve,  so  have  I  spoken,  not  to  wound,  but,  if  possible,  to  heal. 
My  days  will  soon  be  numbered ;  and  when  the  number  is 
full,  and  my  head  shall  rest  upon  the  death-bed  pillow,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  truth  which  then,  as  now,  will  prove  a 
balm  and  a  cordial  in  my  dying  hour,  will  be  the  truth  which, 
however  feebly,  I  have  sought  to  state  and  defend  in  these 
pages.’7 

If  any  doubt  the  propriety  or  need  of  our  warning,  let 
them  only  recall  what  is  transpiring  in  the  Episcopal,  Re¬ 
formed,  and  other  Churches. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  2. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

MR.  MILL’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AS  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Stork,  A.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  writer  who  stands  on  the  border  line  dividing  belief  and 
skepticism,  drawn  by  his  heart  towards  faith,  but  impelled 
by  his  intellect  to  doubt,  has  pronounced  a  shrewd  judgment 
on  the  character  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  “Mr.  Mill,”  he  says, 
“would  have  been  a  great  Christian  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
Thinker.”  Without  accepting  this  as  the  whole  truth,  or 
subscribing  to  the  implied  sneer  at  Christianity,  one  may  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  at  least  on  one  side  this  judgment  is  just. 
What  made  Mr.  Mill  the  kind  of  thinker  he  was,  certainly 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  him  what  he  must  the 
more  plainly  appear  to  be  the  more  his  life  is  studied,  the 
most  alien  from  the  Christian  faith  of  all  the  men  of  his  gen¬ 
eration.  When  that  is  said,  it  is  not  meant  to  cast  any  re¬ 
proach  on  his  moral  conduct,  or  to  deny  that  he  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  some  of  the  virtues  which  Christianity  most 
heartily  inculcates.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  add  any  tes¬ 
timony  to  what  is  almost  universally  conceded,  the  purity, 
truthfulness,  and  magnanimity  of  his  general  character. 
What  we  would  say  is  what  Mr.  Mill  has  himself  expressed 
more  emphatically  than  any  of  his  critics,  that  he  stood  com¬ 
pletely  outside  of  Christianity,  a  sort  of  modern  pagan  plus 
all  the  refinement  and  morality  of  modern  culture. 

His  analysis,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Autobiography, 
of  his  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth  than  anything  else  that  has  been  written  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

“I  am,”  he  say,  “one  of  the  very  few  examples,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  one  who  has,  not  thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  never 
had  it:  I  grew  up  in  a  negative  state  with  regard  to  it.  I 
looked  upon  the  modern  exactly  as  I  did  upon  the  ancient 
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religion,  as  something  which  in  no  way  concerned  me.  It 
did  not  seem  more  strange  to  me  that  English  people  should 
believe  what  I  did  not,  than  that  the  men  I  read  of  in  Her¬ 
odotus  should  have  done  so.  History  had  made  the  variety 
of  opinions  among  mankind  a  fact  familiar  to  me,  and  this 
was  but  a  prolongation  of  that  fact.” 

This  candid  confession  sets  before  us  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  spectacles  in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern 
times.  One  can  conceive  such  an  experience  as  very  common 
during  the  decadence  of  the  old  faith  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  Christianity  was  still  a  religio  nova  et  illicita :  Marcus 
Aurelius  grew  up  under  such  influence:  many  of  the  philos¬ 
ophers  of  that  transition  period  occupied  much  the  same  atti¬ 
tude.  But  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  lad  should  ma¬ 
ture  in  an  English  home,  carefully  cultured,  instructed  in  the 
principles  and  details  of  good  morals,  yet  without  any  traces 
of  religious  belief.  That  “the  modern  religion,”  as  he  calls  it, 
had  no  more  influence  on  his  life  than  he  affirms  it  to  have 
had  on  his  belief  no  one  can  credit.  Happily  for  him  and  for 
the  cause  of  righteousness,  Christianity  works  by  influence 
as  well  as  by  direct  dogmatic  teaching.  It  is  an  atmosphere. 
And  no  man  can  so  seclude  himself  or  be  secluded  in  a  world 
whose  Christianity  has  created  this  common  atmosphere  of 
intangible  beliefs,  sympathies,  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
but  that  he  is  insensibly  moulded,  softened,  and  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  general  current  much  more  than  he  separates 
himself  from  it. 

Christianity  did  its  share,  and  that  no  mean  share,  towards 
the  formation  of  this  remarkable  character.  His  benevolence, 
his  simplicity,  his  love  for  the  truth,  his  frequent  magnanim¬ 
ity,  the  yearning  spirit  of  reverence  so  pathetically  perverted 
in  him, — -we  would  we  could  say  his  modesty  and  humility, — 
were  not  the  fruits  of  the  training  he  received  from  the  elder 
Mill.  The  Autobiography  describes  so  vividly  the  moral 
culture  to  which  his  father  subjected  Mr.  Mill  during  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  tran¬ 
scribe  it  at  length. 

UI  was  brought  up  from  the  first  without  any  religious  be¬ 
lief,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  My  father,  ed„ 
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ucated  in  the  creed  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  had  by  his 
own  studies  and  reflections  been  early  led  to  reject  not  only 
the  belief  in  Revelation,  but  the  foundations  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Natural  Religion.  *  *  His  aversion  to 

religion,  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  the  term,  was  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  Lucretius :  he  regarded  it  with  the 
feelings  due  not  to  a  mere  mental  delusion,  but  to  a  great 
moral  evil.  He  looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  mor¬ 
ality  :  first,  by  setting  up  fictitious  excellences, — belief  in 
creeds,  devotional  feelings,  and  ceremonies,  not  connected 
with  the  good  of  human-kind, — and  causing  these  to  be  ac- 
cepted  as  substitutes  for  genuine  virtues :  but  above  all,  by 
radically  vitiating  the  standard  of  morals  ;  making  it  consist 
in  doing  the  will  of  a  being,  on  whom  it  lavishes  indeed  all 
the  phrases  of  adulation,  but  whom  in  sober  truth  it  depicts 
as  eminently  hateful.  I  have  a  huudred  times  heard  him  say, 
that  all  ages  and  nations  have  represented  their  gods  as  wick¬ 
ed,  in  a  constantly  increasing  progression,  that  mankind  have 
gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they  reached  the  most 
perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human  mind  can 
devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  it.  This  ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness  he  considered  to 
be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly  presented  to  mankind  as 
the  creed  of  Christianity.  *  * 

It  would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  my  father’s 
ideas  of  duty,  to  allow  me  to  acquire  impressions  contrary  to 
his  convictions  and  feelings  respecting  religion ;  and  he  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  from  the  first,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  came  into  existence  was  a  subject  on  which  nothing 
was  known;  that  the  question,  ‘Who  made  me?’  cannot  be 
answered,  because  we  have  no  experience  or  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  from  which  to  answer  it;  and  that  any  answer  only 
throws  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back,  since  the  question 
immediately  presents  itself,  ‘Who  made  God  ?’  *  * 

This  point  in  my  early  education  had,  however,  incidental¬ 
ly  one  bad  consequence  deserving  notice.  In  giving  me  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  world,  my  father  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  it  as  one  which  could  not  prudently  be 
avowed  to  the  world.  This  lesson  of  keeping  my  thoughts 
to  myself,  at  that  early  age,  was  attended  with  some  moral 
disadvantages  ;  though  my  limited  intercourse  with  strangers, 
especially  such  as  were  likely  to  speak  to  me  on  religion,  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  being  placed  in  the  alternative  of  avowal  or 
hypocrisy.  *  * 

My  father’s  moral  inculcations  were  at  all  times  mainly 
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those  of  the  ‘ Socratici  viri  f  justice,  temperance,  (to  which  he 
gave  a  very  extended  application),  veracity  perseverance, 
readiness  to  encounter  pain  and  especially  labor ;  regard  for 
the  public  good  ;  estimation  of  persons  according  to  their 
merits,  and  of  things  according  to  their  intrinsic  usefulness; 
a  life  of  exertion  in  contradiction  to  one  of  self-indulgent 
ease  and  sloth.  *  * 

He  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  at  best,  after  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  youth  and  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  had  gone  by.  This 
was  a  topic  on  which  he  did  not  often  speak,  especially,  it 
may  be  supposed,  in  the  presence  of  young  persons  ;  but  when 
he  did,  it  was  with  an  air  of  settled  and  profound  conviction. 
He  would  sometimes  say,  that  if  life  were  made  what  it  might 
he,  by  good  government  and  good  education,  it  would  be 
worth  having  ;  but  he  never  spoke  with  anything  like  enthu¬ 
siasm  even  of  that  possibility.  *  * 

He  regarded  as  an  aberration  of  the  moral  standard  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  compared  with  that  of  the  ancients,  the  great 
stress  laid  upon  feeling.  Feelings,  as  such,  he  considered  to 
be  no  proper  subjects  of  praise  or  blame.  Right  and  wrong, 
good  and  bad,  he  regarded  as  qualities  solely  of  conduct — of 
acts  and  omissions  ;  there  being  no  feeling  which  may  not 
lead,  and  does  not  frequently  lead,  either  to  good  or  to  bad 
actions:  conscience  itself,  the  very  desire  to  act  right,  often 
leading  people  to  act  wrong.  Consistently  carrying  out  the 
doctrine,  that  the  object  of  praise  and  blame  should  be  the 
discouragement  of  wrong  conduct  and  the  encouragement  of 
right,  he  refused  to  let  his  praise  or  blame  be  influenced  by 
the  motive  of  the  agent.  He  blamed  as  severely  what  he 
thought  a  bad  action,  when  the  motive  was  a  feeling  of  duty, 
as  if  the  agents  had  been  consciously  evil  doers.  He  would 
not  have  accepted  as  a  plea  in  mitigation  for  inquisitors,  that 
they  sincerely  believed  burning  heretics  to  be  an  obligation 
of  conscience.  But  though  he  did  not  allow  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  soften  his  disapprobation  of  actions,  it  had  its  full 
effect  in  his  estimation  of  characters.  JSTo  one  prized  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  rectitude  of  intention  more  highly,  or  was 
more  incapable  of  valuing  any  person  in  whom  he  did  not 
feel  the  assurance  of  it.  But  he  disliked  people  quite  as  much 
for  any  other  deficiency,  provided  he  thought  it  equally  like¬ 
ly  to  make  them  act  ill.  He  disliked,  for  instance,  a  fanatic 
in  any  bad  cause,  as  much  or  more  than  one  who  adopted  the 
same  cause  from  self-interest,  because  he  thought  him  even 
more  likely  to  be  practically  mischievous.  *  * 

The  element  which  was  chiefly  deficient  in  his  moral  rela- 
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tion  to  bis  children  was  that  of  tenderness.  He  resembled 
most  Englishmen  in  being  ashamed  of  the  signs  of  feeling, 
and  by  the  absence  of  demonstration,  starving  the  feelings 
themselves.  If  we  consider  farther  that  he  was  in  the  trying 
position  of  sole  teacher,  and  add  to  this  that  his  temper  was 
constitutionally  irritable,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  true  pity 
for  a  father  who  did,  and  strove  to  do,  so  much  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  would  have  so  valued  their  affection,  yet  who 
must  have  been  constantly  feeling  that  fear  of  him  was  dry¬ 
ing  it  up  at  its  source.”* 


"What  a  chill,  and,  monotonous  waste,  do  we  seem  to  have 
traversed  in  reading  this  chapter.  It  reminds  one  of  travel¬ 
lers’s  descriptions  of  the  treeless,  verdureless  sierras  of  Spain. 
It  is  not  a  very  amiable  or  even  respectable  character  that  wTe 
have  set  before  us:  a  Scotchman  narrow,  hard,  bellicose,  who 
changed  his  creed  when  he  abandoned  Scotch  Presbyterianism, 
but  not  his  mind,  nor  his  method ;  a  good  hater,  who  fought 
for  the  new  infidelity  pretty  much  as  his  Calvinistic  fathers 
fought  for  the  old  orthodoxy  ;  with  this  picture  before  us,  it  is 
hard  to  give  full  credit  to  Mr.  Mill  when  he  says  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  severity,  “it  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  me  from  having 
a  happy  childhood.”  A  father  without  tenderness,  or,  what 
was  in  effect  the  same,  without  any  demonstration  of  it,  a 
home  ruled  by  fear,  the  inculcation  of  duty  without  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  prospect  of  life  without  hope,  convictions  taught 
without  the  courage  of  those  convictions,  a  family  circle 
where  the  one  unpardonable  sin  was  the  exhibition  of  feel¬ 
ing,  a  morality  without  love,  a  household  without  a  God: 
surely  it  was  not  here  that  Mr.  Mill  learned  those  lessons  of 
consideration  for  others,  gentleness,  tenderness,  high  magna¬ 
nimity,  reverence,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  life.  Did 
they  spring  spontaneously  in  his  heart  in  spite  of  all  the  re¬ 
pressing  influences  of  his  youth? 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  reading  this  account  of  Mr.  Mill’s  early 
training  how  he  came  to  stand  so  completely  apart  from  all 
belief  in  Christianity,  or  indeed  in  any  religious  creed.  The 
father  had  only  too  deeply  stamped  upon  the  intellect  of  the 
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son  the  narrow  creed  of  agnosticism  which  he  himself  held 
with  such  ardent  tenacity.  The  nearest  approach  to  definite 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rejected  all  religious 
faith,  is  given  in  a  passage  setting  forth  his  father’s  views  in 
relation  to  this  subject : 

“My  father’s  rejection  of  all  that  is  called  religious  belief, 
was  not,  as  many  might  suppose,  primarily  a  matter  of  logic 
and  evidence:  the  grounds  of  it  were  moral,  still  more  than 
intellectual.  He  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  world 
so  full  of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  Author  combining  infinite 
power  with  perfect  goodness  and  righteousness.” 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this.  It  is  a  ground  of  ob¬ 
jection  that  has  been  a  thousand  times  stated  and  a  thousand 
times  answered.  To  refuse  belief  in  a  God  because  all  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  his  government  of  the  world  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled,  savors  more  of  arrogance  and  impatience 
than  of  that  reasonable  distrust  of  one’s  own  wisdom  and  re¬ 
sources  of  knowledge  which  characterizes  the  true  philosopher. 
Thousands  of  minds  of  far  more  acuteness  and  profundity 
than  that  of  the  elder  Mill,  have  seen  this  objection  as  clearly 
as  either  of  the  Mills  ever  saw  it,  but  have  found  it  no  in¬ 
superable  barrier  to  faith.  It  has  seemed  to  them  very  obvi¬ 
ous  that  God,  if  he  exist  at  all,  must  be,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  being,  past  finding  out.  We  have  only  to  suppose, 
what  surely  it  requires  no  over  humble  depreciation  of  our 
powers  to  suppose,  that  the  plan  of  the  Universe  is  too  vast 
for  us  to  compass  with  our  present  resources  of  knowledge, 
and  that  the  unfolding  of  the  completed  plan,  will  reveal  ele¬ 
ments  sufficient  to  reconcile  all  that  now  seems  to  us  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  this  ground  of  objection  is  vacated. 

But  this  ground,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  sufficed  for 
the  younger  Mill,  as  it  had  for  the  elder.  He  never,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  his  writings,  revised  the  grounds  for  his 
rejection  of  Christianity  which  his  father  taught  him  in  his 
boyhood.  There  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  this.  What  a 
man  learns  in  his  youth  never  wholly  leaves  him.  And  as 
Mr.  Mill,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strangely  perverted  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ethics  of  the  Hew  Testament  given  by  him  in 
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his  essay  on  Liberty,  never  carefully  studied  any  side  of  the 
question  but  his  own,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  have  held. unchanged  to  his  dying  day, 
the  views  on  religion  with  which  his  father  had  imbued  him 
in  his  youth.  Mr.  Mill  has  written  some  very  eloquent  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  benumbing  and  cramping  effects  of  receiving  our 
beliefs  on  tradition  ;  but  the  best  illustration  of  what  he  has 
so  well  portrayed,  in  the  abstract,  he  has  himself  furnished  in 
the  history  of  the  adoption  of  his  own  beliefs  concerning  re¬ 
ligion.  Ho  man  of  equal  capacity,  as  an  acute  critic  has  re¬ 
marked,  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  more  influenced  by  the 
lessons  imbibed  in  youth.  He  was,  as  far  as  his  religious 
opinions  are  concerned,  a  ‘made  man.’ 

But  very  early  Mr.  Mill  felt  the  need  of  something  more 
than  his  father’s  creed  afforded  him.  He  had  by  nature  what 
his  father  very  evidently  had  not,  a  warm  heart,  tender  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  and  a  reverential  temper.  These  impelled  him 
to  look  out  for  something  better  fitted  to  feed  his  spiritual 
nature  than  the  cold  maxims  and  logical  theories  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  moral  pabulum  his  stoical  father  had  found  suffi¬ 
cient.  His  father  had  given  him  a  philosophy  and  a  political 
creed.  But  these  are  a  very  meagre  outfit  for  a  man  endowed 
with  the  large,  deep  nature  of  the  younger  Mill.  There  is 
something  very  pathetic  in  the  history  of  that  unconscious 
search,  for  such  it  really  was,  after  a  substitute  for  the 
faith  of  which  his  youth  had  been  robbed.  It  is  this  that 
makes  his  Autobiography  one  of  the  dreariest  books  that 
modern  times  have  brought  forth.  Mr.  Mill  describes  it  as 
the  “record  of  an  education  which  was  unusual  and  remark¬ 
able  but  it  is  something  more  than  that,  the  history  of  a 
fruitless  search  after  something  to  take  the  place  of  God. 
With  his  usual  candor  the  author  records  the  stages  of  his 
moral  history. 

The  first  fountain  at  which  he  attempted  to  slake  his  thirst 
sprang  from  what  would  seem  to  most  men  a  very  dry  desert 
indeed,  the  speculations  on  morals  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  With 
these  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  through  the  interpreta- 
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tion  by  Dumont  in  the  Traite  de  Legislation.  His  experience 
at  this  sta°;e  is  best  described  in  his  own  words. 

“The  Benthamic  standard  of  ‘the  greatest  happiness/  was 
that  which  I  had  always  been  taught  to  apply.  Yet  in  the 
first  pages  of  Bentham  it  burst  upon  me  with  all  the  force  of 
novelty.  What  thus  impressed  me  was  the  chapter  in  which 
Bentham  passed  judgment  on  the  common  modes  of  reason¬ 
ing  in  morals  and  legislation,  deduced  from  phrases  like  ‘law 
of  nature/  ‘right  reason/  ‘the  moral  sense/  ‘natural  rectitude/ 
and  the  like,  and  characterized  them  as  dogmatism  in  dis- 
guise,  imposing  its  sentiments  upon  others  under  cover  of 
sounding  expressions  which  convey  no  reason  for  the  senti¬ 
ment,  but  set  up  the  sentiment  as  its  own  reason.  It  had 
not  struck  me  before,  that  BenthanTs  principle  put  an  end  to 
all  this.  *  *  When  I  laid  down  the  last  volume  of  the 

Traite ,  I  had  become  a  different  being.  The  ‘principle  of 
utility/  understood  as  Bentham  understood  it,  and  applied  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  applied  it  through  these  three  vol¬ 
umes,  fell  exactly  in  its  place  as  the  keystone  which  held  to¬ 
gether  the  detached  and  fragmentary  component  parts  of  my 
knowledge  and  beliefs.  It  gave  unity  to  my  conceptions  of 
things.  I  now  had  opinions  ;  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  in  one  among  the  best  senses  of  the  word,  a  religion  ; 
the  inculcation  and  diffusion  of  which  could  be  made  the 
principal  outward  purpose  of  a  life.  And  I  had  a  grand  con¬ 
ception  laid  before  me  of  changes  to  be  effected  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind  through  that  doctrine.  The  Traite  de  Leg¬ 
islation  wound  up  with  what  was  to  me  a  most  impressive 
picture  of  human  life  as  it  would  be  made  by  such  opinions 
and  such  laws  as  were  recommended  in  the  treatise.5'* 

He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  found  a  true  object  of  rev¬ 
erential  and  inspiring  thought,  and  an  ideal  of  life.  Doubt¬ 
less,  for  a  time  the  deeper  aspirations  of  his  soul  were  satis¬ 
fied.  Philanthropy  is  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  religion 
that  human  ingenuity  has  ever  discovered, — such  a  substitute 
as  the  fruit  of  a  tree  would  be  for  the  tree  itself, — and  this  he 
possessed :  “Zeal  for  what  I  thought  the  good  of  mankind 
was  my  strongest  sentiment,  mixing  with  and  coloring  all 
others."f  And  he  had  a  Bible  too,  after  its  kind :  “The 
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same  inspiring  effect  which  so  many  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  have  left  on  record  that  they  had  experienced  from 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  was  produced  on  me  by  Plato’s  pictures  of 
Socrates,  and  by  some  modern  biographies,  above  all  by  Con- 
dorcets’  Life  of  Turgot ;  a  book  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
best  sort  of  enthusiasm,  since  it  contains  one  of  the  wisest  and 
noblest  of  lives,  delineated  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest 
of  men.  The  heroic  virtues  of  these  glorious  representatives 
of  the  opinions  with  which  I  sympathized,  deeply  affected 
me,  and  I  perpetually  recurred  to  them.”* 

Perhaps  a  mind  less  religious  by  nature  would  have  lived 
out  its  days  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal  unconscious  of  the  emp¬ 
tiness  of  its  idol.  But  Mr.  Mill’s  spiritual  cravings  were  too 
deep  and  too  true  to  rest  long  in  so  shallow  a  foundation. 
He  was,  as  Carlyle  pronounced  him  on  first  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  an  “unconscious  mystic,”  that  is,  he  was  swayed 
even  in  his  deepest  intellectual  speculations  by  strong  spirit¬ 
ual  feelings.  They  were  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  They 
were  deeper  than  his  most  rooted  speculative  convictions. 
Thus  we  find,  him  while  he  echoed  his  father’s  rejection  of 
belief  in  God,  not  satisfied  to  stop  there,  but  anxiously  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  religion,  in  every  sense  in 
which  a  religion  is  desirable,  without  a  God.  Those  whose 
belief  is  far  short  of  Deism  may  thus  be  truly  religious: 
“they  have  that  which  canstitutes  the  principal  worth  of  all 
religions  whatever,  an  ideal  conception  of  a  Perfect  Being,  to 
which  they  habitually  refer  as  the  guide  of  their  conscience  ; 
and  this  ideal  of  God  is  usually  far  nearer  to  perfection  than 
the  objective  Deity  of  those,  who  think  themselve  obliged  to 
find  absolute  goodness  in  the  author  of  a  world  so  crowded 
with  suffering  and  so  deformed  by  injustice  as  ours.”f  But 
Mr.  Mill’s  theory  was  not  a  working  one.  It  failed  him  in 
the  very  hour  when  he  most  needed  it.  Being  only  an  ‘ideal,’ 
the  projection  of  his  own  conscience  in  its  best  moments,  it 
dwindled  and  vanished  away  when  his  darker  hours  came,  as 
they  come  to  every  man.  At  an  early  age  he  tested  his  reli- 
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gion,  such  as  it  was,  and  it  utterly  broke  down  under  the 
stress.  We  transcribe  the  account  of  that  crisis  given  in 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  suggestive  as  it  is  the  most  mourn¬ 
ful  passage  in  his  book ; 

“From  the  winter  of  1821,  when  I  first  read  Bentham,  and 
especially  from  the  commencement  of  the  Westminster  Review , 
I  had  what  might  truly  be  called  an  object  in  life ;  to  be  a  re¬ 
former  of  the  world.  My  conception  of  my  own  happiness 
was  entirely  identified  with  this  object.  The  personal  sym¬ 
pathies  I  wished  for  were  those  of  fellow  laborers  in  this  en- 
terprize.  I  endeavored  to  pick  up  as  many  flowers  as  I  could 
by  the  way  ;  but  as  a  serious  and  permanent  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  rest  upon,  my  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  this;  and 
I  was  accustomed  to  felicitate  myself  on  the  certainty  of  a 
happy  life  which  I  enjoyed,  through  placing  my  happiness  in 
something  durable  and  distant,  in  which  some  progress  might 
be  always  making,  while  it  could  never  be  exhausted  by  com¬ 
plete  attainment.  This  did  very  well  for  several  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  general  improvement  going  on  in  the  world 
and  the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with  others  in  struggling 
to  promote  it,  seemed  enough  to  fill  up  an  interesting  and 
animated  existence.  But  the  time  came  wheu  I  awakened 
from  this  as  from  a  dream.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826. 
I  was  in  a  dull  state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasion¬ 
ally  liable  to ;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable  ex¬ 
citement  ;  one  of  those  moods  when  what  is  pleasure  at  other 
times,  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should 
think,  in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are,  when 
smitten  by  their  first  ‘conviction  of  sin.’  In  this  frame  of 
mind  it  occurred  to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself : 
‘Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were  realized  ;  that  all 
the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions  which  you  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to,  could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very  in¬ 
stant  :  wmuld  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?’ 
And  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly  answered, 
‘fSTofi  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me:  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  my  life  was  constructed  fell  down.  All  my 
happiness  was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continued  pursuit  of 
this  end.  The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could  there 
ever  again  be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed  to  have 
nothing  left  to  live  for. 

At  first  I  hoped  that  the  cloud  would  pass  away  of  itself ; 
but  it  did  not.  A  night’s  sleep,  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
smaller  vexations  of  life,  had  no  effect  on  it.  I  awoke  to  a 
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renewed  consciousness  of  the  woful  fact.  I  carried  it  with 
me  into  all  companies,  all  occupations.  Hardly  anything  had 
power  to  cause  me  even  a  few  minutes’  oblivion  of  it.  For 
some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker. 
The  lines  in  Coleridge’s  Dejection — I  was  not  then  acquainted 
with  them — exactly  describe  my  cause : 

‘A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark  and  drear, 

A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.’ 

In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favorite  books;  these 
memorials  of  past  nobleness  and  greatness  from  which  I  had 
always  hitherto  drawn  strength  and  animation.  I  read  them 
now  without  feeling,  or  with  the  accustomed  feeling  minus 
all  its  charm  ;  and  I  became  persuaded,  that  my  love  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake,  had  worn  itself  out. 
I  sought  no  comfort  by  speaking  to  others  of  what  I  felt.  If 
I  had  loved  any  one  sufficiently  to  make  confiding  my  griefs 
a  necessity,  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  condition  I  was.”* 

Hone  but  the  most  candid  of  men  would  have  written  a 
confession  so  damaging  to  his  own  most  trusted  convictions. 
Hothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  felt  a  deep  craving  for 
something  higher,  fuller,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  spirit, 
than  any  philosophy  or  even  philanthrophy  could  furnish,  the 
old  hunger  that  has  vexed  and  ennobled  the  purest  and  best 
spirits  since  David  cried,  “My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God.” 

Mr.  Mill  of  course  has  his  explanation  of  this  crisis  in  his 
life,  and  with  a  certain  ludicrous  effect  he  tells  us  how  he  was 
relieved  by  a  passage  in  his  reading : 

“I  was  reading,  accidentally,  Marmontel’s  ‘Memories,’  and 
came  to  the  passage  which  relates  his  father’s  death,  the  dis¬ 
tressed  position  of  the  family,  and  the  sudden  inspiration  by 
which  he,  then  a  mere  boy,  felt  and  made  them  feel  that  he 
would  be  everything  to  them — would  supply  the  place  of  all 
that  they  had  lost.  A  vivid  conception  of  the  scene  and  its 
feelings  came  over  me,  and  I  was  moved  to  tears.  From  this 
moment  my  burden  grew  lighter.” 

It  is  a  lame  explanation.  Those  who  have  felt  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  seen  the  true  light,  who  have  suffered  the  anguish 
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and  received  the  healing  balm,  know  better  than  Mr.  Mill 
whence  it  was  his  misery  came  and  the  only  true  relief  for  it. 

And  what  was  the  relief  that  he  found?  Not  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  former  enthusiasm  and  delight ;  nor,  what  would 
have  been  even  better  than  that,  a  calm  and  deep  underlying 
current  of  peace ;  but  only  a  pale  shadow  of  happiness,  a 
colorless  phantom  of  the  full  glory  of  life.  Many  men  have 
gone  through  the  mental  crisis  which  Mr.  Mill  has  described 
so  graphically.  They  have  lost  sight  of  their  old  world  of 
intense  delights.  They  have  plunged  beneath  the  dark  flood 
of  misery.  But  it  was  not  to  come  out  into  such  a  twilight 
realm  of  shadows  and  cheerless  ghosts  of  former  enjoyments 
as  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  have  accepted  for  the  glowing  world  he 
had  lost.  Can  anything  be  in  stronger  contrast  with  the  pure 
and  luminous  peace  to  which  faith  in  God  brings  a  soul,  has 
brought  thousands  of  stony  souls,  than  these  words  describ¬ 
ing  the  author’s  submission  to  what  he  deemed  inevitable : 

“I  was  no  longer  hopeless  ;  I  was  not  a  stock  or  a  stone.  I 
had  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the  material  out  of  which  all 
worth  of  character,  and  all  capacity  for  happiness,  are  made. 
Relieved  from  my  ever  present  sense  of  irremediable  wretch¬ 
edness,  I  gradually  found  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life 
could  again  give  me  some  pleasure  ;  that  I  could  again  find 
enjoyment,  not  intense,  but  sufficient  for  cheerfulness,  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  sky,  in  books,  in  conversation,  in  public  affairs ; 
and  that  there  was,  one  more,  excitement,  though  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  kind,  in  exerting  myself  for  my  opinions,  and  for  the 
public  good.  Thus  the  cloud  gradually  drew  off,  and  I  again 
enjoyed  life ;  and  though  I  had  several  relapses,  some  of  which 
lasted  many  months,  I  never  again  was  as  miserable  as  I  had 
been.”* 

Mr.  Mill  seems  to  have  been  content  with  this  very  meagre 
measure  of  satisfaction ;  it  was  very  much  that  he  was  not 
utterly  wretched.  But  how  poor  and  thin  the  substance  of 
existence  they  reveal !  “I  never  again  was  as  miserable  as  I 
had  been:” — let  us  imagine  Paul  describing  his  condition 
after  Ananias  came  to  him  in  the  prison  at  Damascus,  or 
Augustine  depicting  his  experience  after  that  memorable 
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summer  night  when  he  found  God,  or  Luther  when  the  old 
monk  of  his  monastery  had  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of 
free  remission  of  sin,  or  any  child  of  God  who  has  passed 
through  Mr.  Milks  dark  valley,  using  these  words.  Can  we 
imagine  it  ?  The  impossibility  of  the  conception  measures 
the  distance  between  what  Mr.  Mill  called  peace,  and  that  of 
him  who  trusts  in  God. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  hard,  cynical  men 'like  Prof. 
Huxley,  or  morbid,  self-involved  speculators  such  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  would  feel  the  disparity  between  their  philosophy 
and  the  results  of  it  in  their  own  lines.  If  Mr.  Huxley  has 
any  heart,  his  profoundest  admirers  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  the  slightest  evidence  of  it  in  his  writings.  If  Mr. 
Spencer  sees  anything  wrong  in  life,  as  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution,  it  is  only  as  it  appears  in  a  per¬ 
verse  inclination  to  wicked  and  inconvenient  constructions 
put  upon  his  philosophy.  A  hard  self-sufficiency  takes  the 
place  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  one,  and  a  captious,  quer¬ 
ulous  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  his  system,  as  of  a  hen 
over  her  one  marvelous  chicken,  shuts  out  the  other  from  any 
over-sensitive  appreciation  of  the  pinched  and  empty  charac¬ 
ter  of  life.  When  one  has  on  his  hands  a  wonderful  system 
to  unfold,  explain,  and  defend  against  all  comers,  life  is  too 
busy  a  matter  to  leave  much  room  for  attention  to  one’s  spir¬ 
itual  wants. 

But  it  was  wholly  otherwise  with  Mr.  Mill.  Though  he 
was  a  great  thinker,  he  had  no  system  to  expound  or  defend ; 
and  he  had  a  tender,  considerate,  reverential  heart.  The  so¬ 
lution  of  intellectual  problems,  and  the  defence  of  his  peculiar 
convictions,  political  and  economical,  could  not  fill  up  the 
horizon  of  life.  When  his  thought  was  thought  out  and  his 
reforms  set  in  motion,  his  antagonists  answered,  and  his 
books  sent  out  into  the  world,  there  was  still  a  great  gap  left 
unfilled.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  say  so :  he  even  professes  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  scanty  gains  one  can  snatch  from  the  bar¬ 
ren  fields  that  this  world  offers.  But  his  expression  of  satis¬ 
faction  sounds  more  like  the  self-restrained  tone  of  a  man  who 
has  learned  not  to  expect  much,  and  to  stay  his  hunger  on 
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crumbs,  than  the  full  strong  note  of  one  who  has  drunk  of 
the  fullness  of  life.  He  does  not  complain  ;  but  he  speaks  as 
one  who,  if  he  chose,  could  show  abundant  reason  for  com¬ 
plaint. 

“I  learnt,”  he  says,  “how  to  obtain  the  best  I  could,  when 
I  could  not  obtain  everything ;  instead  of  being  indignant 
or  dispirited  because  I  could  not  have  entirely  my  own  way, 
to  be  pleased  and  encouraged  when  I  could  have  the  smallest 
part  of  it ;  and  wdien  even  that  could  not  be,  to  bear  with 
complete  equanimity  the  being  overruled  altogether.  I  have 
found,  through  life,  these  acquisitions  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  for  personal  happiness.”* 

It  is  this  minor  key,  in  which  nearly  all  Air.  Afill’s  review 
of  his  own  life  is  set,  that  makes  us  sensible  of  the  permanent 
sadness  that  pervaded  his  life.  It  is  sad,  unutterably  sad ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  say  in  answer,  as  some  of  his  apolo¬ 
gists  have  done,  that  all  life  is  sad,  or,  that  all  great  and  fine¬ 
ly  strung  natures  are  melancholy,  or,  as  some  have  been  bold 
enough  to  aver,  that  Air.  Mill  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 
That  he  got  a  meagre,  pallid  sort  of  satisfaction  out  of  some 
of  the  secondary  sources  of  pleasure  that  life  affords,  is  true  ; 
but  that  on  the  whole  his  life  was  cheerless,  cold,  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  that  genial  trust,  that  zest  for  human  sympathies,  that 
largeness  of  hope  which  we  look  for,  and  have  a  right  to  look 
for,  in  deep  and  gifted  natures,  is  conceded  by  nearly  all. 
Only  the  explanation  of  this  poverty  of  joy  is  different  as  it 
falls  to  be  treated  from  different  points  of  view. 

Some  say  in  his  defence  that  all  great  and  finely  strung 
natures  are  sad.  Conspicuous  among  those  who  take  this 
position  is  Mr.  Alorley,  Air.  Alill’s  successor  as  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  defi¬ 
ance  that  he  makes  his  answer:  “Was  the  life  of  Christ  him¬ 
self,  then,  so  particularly  joyful  ?  Can  the  life  of  any  man  be 
joyful  who  sees  and  feels  the  tragic  miseries  and  hardly  less 
tragic  follies  of  the  earth  ?  The  old  Preacher,  when  he  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and 
behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  had  no  com- 
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fort,  therefore  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead, 
more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive.”  Mr.  Morley  does 
not  consider  the  sensibilities  of  Christians  when  he  writes ; 
indeed,  he  rather  enjoys  trampling  on  them ;  so  it  is  beside 
the  mark  to  comment  on  the  irreverence  that  puts  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  .Mill’s  life  on  a  level  with  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour.  But  as  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  common  sense,  is 
it  not  something  ludicrous  to  compare  the  sleek,  well-feed, 
comfortable,  applauded,  successful  author,  and  Member  of 
Parliament  with  the  despised,  persecuted,  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  As  for  the  comparison  with  the  Preacher,  the 
sated  and  godless  Solomon,  it  is  very  much  in  point ;  but 
the  point  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Morley  would  like  to  make. 
The  Preacher  was  melancholy ;  and  he  had  good  reason  for 
it.  He  gives  the  explanation  of  his  disgust  and  dreariness 
himself :  “I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all  that  were 
before  me  in  J erusalem ;  also  my  wisdom  remained  with  me. 
And  whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them, 
I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy ;  for  my  heart  re¬ 
joiced  in  all  my  labor  that  I  had  labored  to  do ;  and,  behold, 
all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit 
under  the  sun.”  No  wonder  that  he  praised  the  dead  which 
are  already  dead  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive. 
His  world  was  melancholy,  because  he  had  banished  God  from 
it.  Now,  that  is  just  what  strikes  those  who  read  Mr.  Mill’s 
Autobiography  as  the  secret  of  its  joylessness  ;  it  is  sad  be¬ 
cause  it  is  without  God. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  life  at  best  is  a  very  melancholy  busi¬ 
ness  to  those  who  are  serious  and  thoughtful  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  what  it  really  means.  True  enough  ;  life  is  sad ;  but 
its  sadness  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  strong  hope,  the  buoy¬ 
ant  sense  of  gladness  that  belongs  to  all  strong  and  healthy 
natures  who  believe  in  God  and  put  their  belief  into  the  shape 
of  a  practical  trust.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that, 
through  a  religion  of  sorrow,  it  is  also  a  religion  of  the  deep¬ 
est,  most  abiding  gladness.  It  has  won  its  triumphs  not  in 
its  ascetic  types,  in  its  cheerless  days,  but  as  a  faith  of  an  in¬ 
finite  joy  and  peace  which  it  has  been  able  to  pour  into  the 
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hearts  of  thousands  of  men  in  every  generation.  “It  is  this,” 
says  the  most  accomplished  and  sympathetic  critic  of  Cbris- 
anity  our  age  has  produced,  “which  made  the  fortune  of 
Christianity, — its  gladuess,  not  its  sorrow  ;  not  its  assigning 
the  spiritual  world  to  Christ  and  the  material  world  to  the 
Devil,  but  its  drawing  from  the  spiritual  world  a  source  of 
joy  so  abundant  that  it  ran  over  upon  the  material  world  and 
transfigured  it.” 

As  a  fruit  of  this  power  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
numbered  among  its  strongest,  brightest  minds  the  most  joy¬ 
ful  and  hopeful  of  men.  The  characteristic  of  Christian 
lives,  as  thev  have  emerged  bv  reason  of  their  force  from  the 
general  level  of  men,  is  that  they  are  so  serene  and  cheerful ; 
they  brighten  to  the  end.  Mr.  Morley  sneers  at  the  company 
of  Christ's  disciples,  who  have  been  the  very  sunshine  of  this 
earth  of  ours,  as  a  sect  of  religious  partisans  whose peculiarity 
is  to  mistake  boisterousness  for  unction.  But  no  sneer  can 
efface  tbe  fact  that  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  makes 
men  peaceful  and  radiant  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness. 
The  great  names  of  Christianity  are  names  suggestive  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  hopefulness,  of  serenity  and  unconquerable  joyful¬ 
ness  ;  while  the  great  names  of  the  outside  world  are  bathed 
in  shadow  ;  at  best  in  twilight ;  often  in  deep  gloom.  Life 
is  sad  wdthout  God ;  and  Mr.  Mill  only  showed  his  greatness 
and  depth  of  nature,  by  leaving,  as  a  final  impression  of  his 
life,  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  joylessness.  It  goes  out  in  twi¬ 
light.  It  does  not  culminate  in  the  brightness  of  an  endur¬ 
ing  hope,  or  shine  with  the  lustre  of  an  assured  peace. 

But  we  hasten  to  trace  the  concluding  stages  of  this  sug¬ 
gestive  history.  "What  refuge  for  his  spiritual  aspirations 
did  Mr.  Mill  find  when  the  ideal  of  philanthropy  failed 
him? 

He  was  still  very  young  when  the  crisis  just  described  oc¬ 
curred.  He  had  partially  emerged  from  his  deep  gloom  ;  that 
is,  life  was  so  tolerable,  or  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
its  general  atmosphere  of  cheerlessness,  that  he  uo  longer 
thought  of  suicide  as  a  relief.  He  had  begun  after  his  pale 
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and  melancholy  fashion  to  enjoy  life  again.  We  can  conceive 
of  his  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  sort  of  twilight 
as  regards  happiness ; — though  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  life,  which  had  so  suddenly 
crushed  him  in  his  youth,  would  not  have  returned  in  later 
years  to  drive  him  to  despair?  What  Mr.  Mill’s  experience 
without  a  religion  would  have  been  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  we  cannot  tell,  for  at  this  time  began  the  friendship  which 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  with  him,  that  religion  does 
with  most  spiritual  and  deep-natured  men.  Many  wfise  and 
strong  men  have  loved,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  litera¬ 
ture  any  such  expression  of  affection  bordering  on  idolatry, 
of  homage  approaching  to  intellectual  subjection,  of  rever¬ 
ence  showing  all  the  fervor  and  depth  of  a  religious  faith,  as 
Mr.  Mill  has  revealed  in  these  pages. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  nature  of  Mr.  Mill’s  relations  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 
Let  us  accept  his  own  account  of  it  as  being  “one  of  strong 
affection  and  confidential  intimacy  only.”  Let  us  grant,  if 
we  can,  that  the  interpretations  liable  to  be  put  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  visits  to  her  while  living  generally  apart  from 
her  husband,  and  on  his  occasionally  traveling  in  company 
with  her,  were  utterly  false.  And,  moreover,  let  ns  concede 
to  this  singular  couple,  what  certainly  society  never  did  and 
never  will  concede,  that  the  social  ordinances  with  regard  to 
such  relationships  were  not  binding  on  them.  Waiving  these 
questions,  we  ask  what  place  did  this  friend  take  in  Mr.  Mill’s 
life? 

It  is  not  doing  him  injustice  to  say  that  she  took  in  his 
mind  the  place  that  most  men,  at  least  professedly,  give  to 
God.  “Her  memory,”  he  says  writing  after  her  death,  “is  to 
me  a  religion,  and  her  approbation  the  standard  by  which, 
summing  up  as  it  does  all  worthiness,  I  endeavor  to  regu¬ 
late  my  life.”*  What  more  could  an  early  disciple,  one  who 
had  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh  and  beheld  him  pass  away  into 
the  heavens,  and  then  gone  back  to  the  duties  of  life,  have 
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said  to  express  his  love  and  homage  for  his  Saviour?  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  had  a  deep  affection  and  a  profound  re¬ 
spect  for  her  character.  He  enthrones  her  as  a  sort  of  infal¬ 
lible,  far-removed  being  before  whom  the  only  proper  posture 
is  that  of  unquestioning  homage.  This  feeling  he  entertain¬ 
ed  for  the  larger  part  of  his  life. 

He  became  acquainted  with  her  in  1830,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  and  she  twenty-three,  and  lived  in  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations  of  friendship  with  her  for  twenty  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  her  husband  having  been  dead 
about  two  years,  Mr.  Mill  made  her  his  wife.  After  a  mar¬ 
ried-life  of  seven  and  a-half  years  she  died  suddenly,  leaving 
him  to  mourn  her  in  such  terms  as  these: 

“For  seven  and  a-half  years  that  blessing  was  mine ;  for 
seven  and  a-half  only  1  I  can  say  nothing  which  would  de¬ 
scribe,  even  in  the  faintest  manner,  what  that  loss  was  and  is. 
But  because  I  know  that  she  would  have  wished  it,  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  best  of  what  life  I  have  left,  and  to  work 
on  for  her  purposes  with  such  diminished  strength  as  can  be 
derived  from  thoughts  of  her,  and  communion  with  her 
memory.5’* 

If  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  words  does  not  amount  in 
kind  and  intensity  to  a  religious  faith,  it  would  be  hard  to 
give  it  any  adequate  character.  He  lives  only  to  carry  out 
her  thoughts  ;  his  strength  is  derived  from  her  memory.  She 
is  to  him  a  creed  and  an  inspiration.  Thus  his  feeling  for 
her  was  a  combination  of  the  deepest  intellectual  homage, 
united  with  an  intense  fervor  of  affection.  If  Mr.  Mill  had 
been  a  poet,  or  a  passiouately  demonstrative  man  by  nature, 
the  existence  of  this  feeling  would  not  be  so  remarkable ;  but 
to  read  the  tender  and  enthusiastic  hyperbole  that  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  his  usually  calm  and  emotionless  style,  when  he 
speaks  of  her,  is  a  singular  revelation.  The  spectacle  of  this 
great  master  of  dialectics,  the  only  philosopher  England  has 
produced  in  this  age,  exalting  to  the  highest  point  of  intel¬ 
lectual  pre-eminence  a  woman  who  was  anything  but  a  genius, 
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would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  pathetic  to  know  that  he 
is  only  trying  to  fashion  something  that  shall  take  the  place  of 
God  in  his  soul. 

i 

His  estimate  of  her  intellect  was  a  pure  hallucination. 
When  he  speaks  of  her  as  being  more  of  a  poet  than  Carlyle, 
and  more  of  a  philosopher  than  himself,  makes  Shelley  by 
her  side  but  a  child  in  thought  and  intellect,  says  that  what 
he  owes  to  her  intellectually  is  infinite-,  and  declares  that  her 
mind,  “alike  in  the  highest  regions  of  speculation  and  in  the 
smaller  practical  concerns  of  daily  life,  was  the  same  perfect- 
instrument,  piercing  to  the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  the 
matter/’ — we  ask,  Well,  what  has  she  done,  this  prodigy  of 
power?  And  the  answer  is,  an  essay  which  appeared  in  Fra¬ 
zer's  Magazine ,  but  never  attracted  attention  enough  to  have 
it  become  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  was  hers. 
That  she  was  a  vigorous-minded,  accomplished,  and  most 
lovely  woman,  is  acknowledged,  but  it  was  always  the  marvel 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  friends  and  admirers  that  he  credited  her  with 
any  of  the  qualities  of  genius. 

But  it  is  not  so  great  a  marvel,  when  we  take  into  the  ac¬ 
count  what  it  was  Mr.  Mill  had,  which  very  many  of  his 
way  of  thinking  have  not.  His  was  a  deeply  religious  na¬ 
ture  ;  friend  and  antagonist  alike  speak  of  his  reverential  na¬ 
ture,  his  spiritual  cravings.  It  is  his  one  reproach  with  his 
own  school,  that  in  him  the  intellect  never  mastered  the  heart. 
He  could  not  be  content  to  map  out  life  by  a  “dry-light.” 
There  was  not  satisfaction  for  him  in  the  dead  level  of  a  pure¬ 
ly  speculative  comprehension  of  existence.  The  soul  in  him 
cried  out  for  God.  But  his  philosophy  had  banished  the  God 
of  the  Bible ;  there  was  no  room  in  his  scheme  even  for  so 
far-off  and  vague  a  Deity  as  the  God  of  Plato.  His  universe 
was  without  an  Author  or  Governor ;  his  life  was  without  a 
Bather.  What  could  such  a  man  do?  What  all  men  do, 
when  the  religious  nature  is  not  utterly  starved  out ;  he  made 
a  God  and  a  religion  for  himself. 

It  is  infinitely  pathetic  to  see  him  building  his  cottage  at 
Avignon  as  close  as  possible  to  the  place  where  his  wife  is 
buried,  to  hear  him  say  “since  her  death  I  have  sought  for 
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such  alleviation  as  my  state  admitted  of,  by  the  mode  of  life 
which  enabled  me  to  feel  her  still  near  me.” 

All  this,  according  to  Mr.  Mill’s  philosophy,  is  very  unphi- 
losophic.  There  was  nothing  in  that  grave  at  Avignon  but 
a  little  heap  of  dust.  The  spirit  that  had  animated  those  re¬ 
mains  was  dissipated  and  melted  into  the  universal  being. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  scheme  of  her  fond  husband,  there 
never  had  been  any  spirit  at  all,  but  only  a  finer  efflorescence 
of  matter.  It  was  very  unphilosophical  to  cherish  the  dust 
of  the  flower,  after  the  flower  itself  had  faded  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  forever  fled.  It  was  very  unreasonable,  but  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mill  did  not  believe 
in  soul  or  spirit,  but  he  acted  as  if  he  believed  in  them  most 
devoutly.  He  proved  that  it  was  very  irrational  to  worship 
or  believe  in  a  God  ;  but  his  history  is  only  another  witness 
to  the  truth  that  man  was  made  to  adore.  He  is  another  of 
those  who  cast  off  God,  but  who  cannot  cast  out  the  hunger 
for  God. 

He  would  have  commented  philosophically  on  the  savage 
who  hews  and  paints  a  log  of  wood  for  a  God,  as  he  did  on 
the  narrow-minded  Englishmen  about  him,  who  adored  the 
Christ  of  the  Hew  Testament ;  but  what,  after  all,  was  the 
ordinary  woman  Tvhom  he  idealized  and  apotheosized,  wThat 
the  lonely  grave  in  the  heart  of  France  near  which  he  spent 
his  last  days  and  died,  and  that  opened  at  last  to  receive  his 
dust  to  be  mingled  with  the  dust  of  her  he  so  passionately 
idolized, — what  were  these  but  substitutes  for  God,  finer 
copies  of  the  savages’  fetish,  poor  shadows  of  the  Christians5, 
Saviour.  Mr.  Mill  disdained  to  be  a  Christian  or  even  a 
Theist ;  it  looks  very  much  as  if  instead  of  going  higher,  he 
had  only  taken  a  step  lower  and  become  an  idolater. 

He  is  gone.  But  his  life  was  not  useless  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion.  His  written  words  were  always  against  Christianity, 
but  his  history  is  a  stream  that  turns  all  its  force  of  solemn 
testimony  into  the  channel  of  evidence,  that  with  every  gen¬ 
eration  is  widening  and  deepening,  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  PIETISTIC  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Pietistic  movement  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  great  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  century  preceding.  The  one  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  the  other.  Hot  in  Ger¬ 
many  nor  in  the  Lutheran  Church  alone,  but  throughout 
Christendom,  has  its  power  been  felt.  In  its  far  reaching  in¬ 
fluences  it  has  encircled  the  globe,  and  nothing  will  satisfy 
the  hope  it  awakened  and  cherished,  but  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  “It  has  become,”  says  Hagenbach  “the  source 
of  that  powerful  and  beneficent  Christian  life,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  so  great  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  moral 
world,  and  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  the  entire  church.” 

Yet,  like  the  preceding  reformation,  and  like  nearly  all 
great  religious  movements,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
diverse  judgments.  The  chief  actors  and  their  wmrk  have 
received  the  most  hearty  approbation,  and  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation.  The  loftiest  eulogies  and  the  bitterest  denuncia¬ 
tions  have  both  been  theirs.  Whilst  in  John  Arndt,  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  Pietistic  era,  Bengel  saw  the  Apoca- 
typic  angel  with  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  the  na¬ 
tions,  others  saw  in  this  good  man  only  a  mad  enthusiast  or 
wicked  heretic,  and  persecuted  him  with  all  kinds  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  tortures. 

History  is  continually  repeating  itself  in  the  church  as 
well  as  in  the  world.  The  same  spiritual  diversities  and  antag¬ 
onisms  meet  us  now,  that  we  see  at  work  in  the  days  of  Arndt, 
and  Spener,  and  Francke.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  present 
a  view  of  this  subject  that  will  be  free  from  prejudice,  or  that 
will  meet  with  general  approval.  But  facts  are  facts,  and 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  great  movement  of  which 
we  write,  for  it  to  have  received  the  slow  but  certain  judg¬ 
ment  of  history ;  and  even  those,  who  may  condemn  the 
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same  things  in  onr  own  clay,  are  constrained  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  agency  and  the  beneficent  results  in  what  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  object  of  this  article  is,  in  a  brief  compass,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  great  religious  movement  known  by  the  name 
of  Pietism.  This  period  in  the  history  of  our  church  is  less 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  there  are  special  reasons 
why  it  should  receive  attention  at  this  time.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  know 
little  about  it,  beyond  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  prominent 
actors,  and  such  one-sided  and  false  representations  as  they 
may  have  received  from  popular  works.  One  or  two  speci¬ 
mens  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  information  derived  from 
such  sources.  In  a  work  entitled  u  Religious  Denominations  of 
the  World ,  etc.,”  published  in  Philadelphia,  1872,  we  find  the 
following :  “Pietists  is  the  name  given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  a  kind  of  German  Methodists  or  Evangelicals,  who 
being  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  cold  dogmatism  of  the  generality  of  its  clergy,  and 
felt  the  want  of  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  of  practical 
piety  and  charity.”  Spener  and  Francke  and  their  school 
“kind  of  German  Methodists  1”  The  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Knowledge ,”  edited  by  J.  Hewton  Brown,  and  very  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated,  defines  Pietists  as  “a  denomination  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  pious 
and  learned  Spener  1”  What  has  become  of  Spener’s  “ denom¬ 
ination ”  we  are  not  informed.  Such  exhibitions,  taken  from 
standard  popular  works,  will  serve  to  show  what  views  are 
commonly  held  of  what  is  known  in  church  history  as  Piet¬ 
ism. 

As  other  great  movements  in  divine  providence  and 
grace,  this  one  did  not  burst  suddenly  on  the  world.  There 
were  preparations,  extending  through  many  years,  for  the 
grand  awakening.  These  preparations  were  both  negative  and 
positive.  Negatively ,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  thirty 
years’  war,  the  stiff  and  formal  orthodoxy  which  succeeded 
the  adoption  of  the  Symbolical  Books,  the  absence  of  true 
scriptural  knowledge  and  evangelical  piety  in  the  churches, 
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the  almost  utter  want  of  Christian  life  and  zeal  in  the  seats 
of  learning,  produced  a  hunger  and  thirst  which  cried  aloud 
for  something  better.  Immortal  souls  cannot  permanently  or 
long  be  satisfied  with  empty  husks.  The  thirty  years’  war, 
the  most  terrible  perhaps  in  all  history,  left  Europe  and 
especially  the  Protestant  portions,  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Ho  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  that  war.  Some 
countries  were  almost  depopulated  and  seemed  utterly  ruined. 
Although  Protestants  secured  valuable  results,  it  was  at  a 
fearful  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  even  of  what  is  far 
more  sacred.  Peligion  suffered  sorely  in  the  common  wreck. 
It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  so  soon  after  the  earnest  and 
devoted  labors  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  successors,  to  restore  the  Bible  and  a  pure  Christianity, 
the  church  should  have  sunk  back  again  into  the  indifference 
and  deadness  which  prevailed  at  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Yet  that  such  was  the  fact  we  have  the 
most  abundant  and  painful  testimony.  The  statement,  in  the 
Preface  to  Knapp’s  Theology,  may  be  strongly  put,  but  its 
substantial  correctness  cannot  be  denied. 

“Spener  states  that  it  was  usual  for  persons  to  spend  five 
or  six  years  at  the  universities  without  hearing,  or  caring  to 
hear,  a  single  book,  chapter,  or  verse  of  the  Bible  explained. 
In  the  few  cases  where  exegetical  lectures  were  commenced 
by  such  teachers  as  Olearius  and  Carpzov,  they  were  soon 
abandoned.  The  Bible  was  perhaps  less  used  before  the  time 
of  Spener  in  Protestant  universities  than  it  had  been,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  by  pious  Catholics  before  the 
Reformation.  In  place  of  the  Scriptures,  the  different  sym¬ 
bols  established  by  the  Protestant  church  were  taught  and 
studied.  The  minutest  distinctions  established  by  them  were 
contended  for  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  least  deviation 
from  them  was  pronounced  heresy  as  decidedly  as  if  they  had 
been  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  was  punished  accord¬ 
ingly  with  the  greatest  severity.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism 
seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the  hierarchal  yoke,  only  to  as¬ 
sume  another  and  perhaps  a  more  degrading  form  of  bond¬ 
age.  In  explaining  and  defending  these  symbols,  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  dialectics  were  employed,  and  in  the  use  of  them  the 
students  were  thoroughly  exercised.  As  to  the  practical  effect 
which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  have  upon  their 
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own  hearts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  exhibit 
them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  nothing  was  said  to  them  by 
their  teachers.  Thus  disciplined,  they  went  forth  to  repeat 
from  the  pulpit  what  they  had  learned  at  the  university,  and 
fought  over  their  idle  battles,  in  which  their  own  learning 
and  skill  were  carefully  displayed,  to  the  neglect  of  every 
thing  which  might  arouse  the  careless,  persuade  the  doubt¬ 
ing,  or  satisfy  the  deep  desires  and  assuage  the  sorrow  of  the 
heart.” 

This  was  a  time  indeed  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  when  the  Sym¬ 
bolical  Books  were  not  only  highly  prized,  but  when  they 
had  largely  supplanted  the  direct  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
their  cold  dogmatic  statements  were  substituted  for  the  warm, 
practical,  and  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  mean 
to  charge  the  Symbolical  Books  with  producing  this  state  of 
things,  any  more  than  we  would  charge  the  laws  of  Moses 
with  producing  the  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  We  simply  mean  to  state  the  fact 
that  this  period  of  dead  formalism  was  one  of  rigid  ortho¬ 
doxy. 

Positively ,  during  this  period  of  coldness  and  deadness,  and 
of  abounding  immorality,  there  were  not  wanting  voices  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  calling  men  to  repentance  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  already  alluded  to  John 
Arndt,  born  December  27th,  1555,  died  May  11th,  1621,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  witnesses  for  the  truth.  He 
labored  most  earnestly,  preaching  at  times  for  three  months 
daily,  and  making  use  of  other  suitable  means  to  arouse  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  spiritual 
things.  The  publication  of  his  True  Christianity  furnished 
the  church  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  practical  works 
ever  written  by  an  uninspired  man.  In  advance  of  Baxter,  this 
work  has  all  the  earnestness  and  fervor  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  the  author  of  the  “'Deformed  Pastor”  and  the 
“Saints  Everlasting  Pest.”  He  urges  the  necessit}^  of  genuine 
repentance,  living  faith,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Nor 
was  he  altogether  alone  in  this  work.  There  were  others,  as 
Muller  and  Scriver,  and  Andrea,  and  the  poet-preacher  Ger~ 
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hard,  and  especially  among  the  members  of  the  church,  who 
mourned  over  the  low  Condition  of  religion,  and  sighed  and 

O'  O 

prayed  for  better  times.  But  it  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  Church  at  that  day,  that  although  Arndt  was 
thoroughly  orthodox  according  to  the  strictest  Lutheran 
faith,  having  repeatedly  subscribed  the  Symbolical  Books, 
and  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church 
suffered  deposition  from  office  and  expulsion  from  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  his  prince,  yet  he  did  not  escape  the  persecution  of 
those  who  were  swift  to  scent  heresy.  Dr.  Morris,  in  his  life 
of  Arndt,  speaking  of  the  assaults  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
says :  “All  these  assaults  were  engendered  by  the  spirit  of 
blind  orthodoxy,  which  constantly  confounding  substance 
and  form,  spirit  and  letter,  found  True  Christianity  only  in 
the  latter,  and  hence  vehemently  denounced  as  heretical  and 
unchristian,  every  new  development  of  the  Christian  life  be¬ 
yond  its  petrified  forms.  It  was  the  same  species  of  orthodoxy 
which,  a  hundred  years  later,  so  furiously  assailed  Spener  and 
his  adherents,  and  which  led  Dr.  Schellwig,  a  professor  in 
Bostock,  so  far  in  his  blind  zeal,  that  in  a  book,  after  Spener’s 
death,  he  discussed  the  question,  ichether  Spener  was  saved? 
and  in  his  learned  investigation  arrived  at  a  negative  conclu¬ 
sion.”  Arndt  was  not  permitted  to  see  what  he  so  ardently 
wished  and  so  earnestly  labored  to  bring  about,  but  his  labors 
greatly  aided  in  securing,  at  a  later  period,  the  desired  result. 

The  Pietistic  movement  owes  its  proper  birth  to  the  labors 
of  that  eminent  man  of  God — Philip  Jacob  Spener,  He 
was  born,  January  13th,  1635,  in  the  town  of  Rappoltsweiler 
in  Upper  Alsace.  In  early  life  he  manifested  that  spirit  of 
piety,  and  interest  in  divine  things,  which  constituted  so 
marked  a  feature  in  his  ministerial  character  in  later  years. 
He  received  a  careful  and  liberal  training — passed  regularly 
through  the  LTniversity  of  Strasburg,  afterwards  studied 
Hebrew,  at  Basel,  with  the  distinguished  Hebraist,  Buxtorf, 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  leading  German  Universities, 
and  extended  his  studies  in  various  directions.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  tempting  offers  would  present  themselves  to 
one  so  gifted  and  accomplished.  But  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
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he  entered  fully  on  his  great  mission,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  as  pastor  and  Senior  of 
the  Ministerium.  Here  his  influence  was  great  and  his  op¬ 
portunities  for  usefulness  extended.  Impressed  with  the  low 
condition  of  piety  in  the  churches,  and  the  need  of  a  genuine 
reformation,  he  set  prayerfully  and  diligentty  to  work.  Cate¬ 
chetical  instruction,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected,  he  re¬ 
stored  to  its  proper  rank  and  importance  as  a  means  of  grace. 
He  prepared  and  published  some  works  to  aid  in  this  part  of 
pastoral  duty.  Confirmation  was  at  this  time  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  in  many  churches,  it  being  held  that  baptism  secured 
regeneration,  and  that  confirmation  was  opposed  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  grace  and  blessing  bestowed  in  that  ordinance. 
This  ancient  custom  Spener  reintroduced,  and  made  it  sub¬ 
servient  to  inculcating  the  necessity  of  a  personal  awakening 
and  acceptance  of  Christ  in  order  to  salvation.  Accompanied 
by  careful  previous  religious  instruction,  in  which  he  himself 
set  a  noble  example,  this  mode  of  admission  to  all  the  privil¬ 
eges  of  the  church  was  eminently  calculated  to  prepare  the 
members  for  a  faithful  performance  of  Christian  duty.  His 
sermons,  instead  of  being  dry  discussions  of  doctrinal  points, 
were  designed  to  improve  the  heart  and  life.  With  sound¬ 
ness  of  doctrine,  he  insisted  on  a  change  of  the  heart  and 
holy  living.  He  sought  also  to  introduce  proper  church  dis¬ 
cipline,  with  a  view  of  purifying  the  church  and  leading  the 
unworthy  to  a  sense  of  their  condition.  These  earnest  efforts, 
as  might  be  expected,  arrayed  against  him  not  only  the  open¬ 
ly  wicked,  but  also,  and  even  more  bitterly,  the  merely  formal 
members  of  the  church. 

Meeting  with  opposition,  and  failing  to  secure  the  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  Spener  was  led  to  introduce 
private  and  social  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  religious  im¬ 
provement.  This  was  a  decided  innovation  upon  established 
usage  in  the  Lutheran  church.  These  meetings  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  year  1670,  four  years  after  his  settlement  in 
Frankfort,  and  were  at  first  held  in  his  own  study,  but  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  year  1682,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  author¬ 
ities  to  remove  them  to  the  church.  The  exercises  in  these 
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meetings  were  of  a  devotional  and  edifying  character,  con¬ 
sisting  of  religious  conversation,  reading  of  Scripture,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  sermon  preached  the  preceding  Sunday,  or  on 
some  work  of  practical  piety,  with  singing  and  prayer.  In 
these  meetings  the  members  of  the  church  took  part.  They 
were  designed  for  their  improvement,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
both  their  privelege  and  their  duty  to  participate  freely  in  the 
services.  The  Hew  Testament  idea  of  “the  communion  of 
saints,”  and  of  mutual  edification,  was  acted  upon  ;  and  with¬ 
out  intending  to  lower  the  ministry,  the  laity  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  enjoy  their  rights  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel. 

We  would  call  such  meeting  in  our  day  Prayer  Meetings 
or  Conference  Meetings,  and  in  most  communities  they  would 
be  deemed  nothing  strange.  Indeed  a  church  that  would 
now  formally  oppose  meetings  of  this  character  would  be 
deemed  about  as  singular  as  Spener  then  was  in  introducing 
them.  They  were  then  styled  Collegia  pietatis ,  whence  the 
name  Pietists ,  and  were  objects  of  doubt  and  suspicion  as  “in¬ 
novations”  or  “new  measures .”  Similar  meetings  were  soon 
established  in  different  towns  and  countries  until  they  be¬ 
came  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  that  day. 
Spener  did  not  find  it  necessary  himself  to  move  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  originating  these  meetings,  but  only  to  give  advice 
and  direction,  so  far  as  he  could  to  guard  against  abuse  or 
perversion.  The  rapidity  of  this  movement  causes  surprise, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  process  of 
preparation  had  been  going  on.  Mosheim,  in  his  account  of 
Pietism,  says : 

“From  Leipsic  this  controversy  spread  with  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity,  throughout  Lutheran  Germany,  nay,  through  our  whole 
church.  For  from  this  time  onward,  everywhere,  in  cities, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  people  suddenly  started  up,  of  all 
orders  and  classes,  learned  and  illiterate,  males  and  females ; 
who  pretended  to  be  called  by  some  divine  impulse,  to  eradi¬ 
cate  wickedness,  to  encourage  and  to  propagate  neglected 
piety,  to  regulate  and  govern  the  church  of  Christ  more  wise¬ 
ly  ;  and  who  showed,  partly  by  oral  declarations,  partly  by 
their  writings,  and  partly  by  their  institutions,  what  should 
be  done  in  order  to  effect  the  great  object.  Hearly  all  who 
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were  animated  with  this  zeal,  agreed,  that  there  was  no  more 
powerful  and  salutary  means  for  imbuing  the  people  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  with  the  love  of 
holiness,  than  those  private  discussions  and  conventicles, 
which  they  understood  were  first  instituted  by  Spener  and 
were  afterwards  held  at  Leipsic.” 

These  meetings,  although  afterwards  in  some  instances 
much  abused,  were  the  means  of  incalculable  good  to  the 
church,  and  of  great  personal  profit  to  anxious  and  inquiring 
souls.  As  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  when  “they 
that  feared  the  Lord  spoke  often  one  to  another,”  so  now, 
these  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  served  to  encourage 
the  hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Christ. 
So  general  are  devotional  meetings  in  our  day  that  the  won¬ 
der  is  how  the  church  of  that  age  could  get  along  without 
this  instrumentality  ;  and  we  should  not  forget  when  we 
think  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  such  meetings  throughout 
Christendom,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Spener  for  their  intro¬ 
duction.  Many  in  our  day  who  boast  of  their  religious  priv- 
eleges,  and  some  of  whom  affect  to  regard  the  Lutheran 
church  as  hardly  evangelical  or  Christian,  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  fact,  that  much  of  our  boasted  modern  activity 
in  religious  service  and  duty,  may  be  traced,  under  God,  to 
that  pious  man,  whose  labors  we  are  recounting. 

In  1675,  Spener  published  his  Pia  Lesideria ,  first  as  a  Pref¬ 
ace  to  Arndt’s  sermons,  and  afterwards,  in  1678,  as  a  separate 
volume.  In  1677  he  published  his  work  on  the  Spiritual 
Priesthood.  In  1684  he  published  his  work,  “ The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Lamentations  over  a i  Corrupt  Christianity .”  In  the 
first  of  these  works  he  pours  out  the  emotions  of  his  soul 
over  the  sad  condition  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  pro¬ 
poses  six  remedies  for  the  existing  evils.  “1.  The  more  ex¬ 
tensive  diffusion  of  the  word  of  God ,  and  private  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  people  more  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Scriptures ;  2.  The  introduction  and  diligent  use 
of  the  Spiritual  priesthood ,  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  with 
the  clergy  in  the  edification  of  others  and  especially  their 
own  households,  and  by  union  in  prayer ;  3.  The  earnest  ex- 
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hortation,  that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  not  sufficient ,  that 
the  diligent  practice  of  it  must  be  superadded  ;  4.  Proper  con¬ 
duct  towards  errorist  and  unbeleivers ,  polemics  conducted  with 
Christian  charity,  with  the  hearty  desire  not  only  to  convince 
but  also  to  improve  the  opposer ;  5.  A  mode  of  theological 
study,  in  which  theologians  are  seriously  reminded,  that  suc¬ 
cess  depends  no  less  upon  a  godly  life  than  diligence  and  study  ; 
6.  Another  mode  of  preaching,  in  which  the  prominent  lesson 
would  be,  that  Christianity  consists  in  the  inner  or  new  man, 
the  soul  of  which  is  faith,  and  its  evidences  the  fruits  of  the 
life.”  These  sufficiently  indicate  the  aim  and  character  of 
Spener’s  efforts.  During  twenty  years,  from  1666  to  1686,  he 
continued,  in  Frankfort,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
amid  much  opposition  and  many  discouragements,  to  labor 
for  a  reformation  and  improvement  in  the  church. 

Among  the  sorest  trials  he  was  called  to  endure  were  the 
abuses  which  some  introduced  under  the  plea  of  greater  spir¬ 
itual  activity.  Whilst  seeking  to  promote  genuine  piety, 
Spener  had  to  encounter  misguided  fanatics,  and  the  victims 
of  spurious  excitement.  It  was  difficult  to  hold  the  proper 
medium  and  avoid  everything  like  excess.  That  many  did 
go  far  beyond  what  reason  or  the  Scriptures  sanction,  may  be 
freely  admitted,  but  that  wicked  opposition  was  made  to  the 
most  judicious  and  scriptural  efforts,  must  also  be  admitted. 
Some  have  been  able  to  see  nothin  £  but  evil  in  all  that  was 
attempted  or  accomplished  in  the  efforts  to  revive  the  church. 
The  excesses  are  so  magnified  in  their  eyes  that  they  can  see 
little  or  nothing  else.  They  forget  that  all  great  movements, 
even  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  been  accompanied  by 
greater  or  less  exhibitions  of  human  infirmities,  and  that 
such  is  the  law  of  all  genuine  development  or  progress.  The 
impartial  judge,  after  weighing  both  sides,  will  find  a  large 
balance  in  favor  of  Spener  and  his  co-laborers,  as  the  noble  in¬ 
struments  in  arousing  and  infusing  new  life  into  a  cold  and 
slumbering  church. 

As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Spener  and  his  earn¬ 
est  labors  were  held,  in  1686  he  received  a  call  to  Dresden  as 
first  Chaplain  to  the  Electoral  Prince,  George  the  III.,  and  as 
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member  of  the  Superior  Consistory.  This  position,  the  very 
highest  in  the  Church  in  Germany,  it  may  be  supposed  would 
give  him  great  additional  influence.  But  he  was  doomed  to 
sore  trials  and  sad  disappointments.  He  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  embarrassments  that  greatly  fettered  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  rigidly  orthodox  were  jealous  of  Spener’s  rank 
and  influence,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  create  prejudice,  or 
to  fan  the  flame  when  ready  to  burst  forth.  As  at  Frankfort, 
so  here,  Spener  was  zealous  in  the  work  of  catechization  and 
other  means  for  religious  improvement.  He  introduced  this 
kind  of  religious  instruction  into  the  royal  household,  and  it 
was  largely  attended  by  people  of  all  ranks.  The  Princess  threw 
open  her  chapel  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who  wished  to 
attend.  This,  which  should  have  been  a  source  of  unmingled 
gratification  to  all  friends  of  evangelical  truth,  only  brought 
from  the  jealous  theologians  the  derisive  comment,  that  the 
Prince  had  desired  a  superior  chaplain  for  himself,  but  had 
obtained  only  a  schoolmaster.  The  Prince  himself  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  some  grievous  sins,  and  this  gave  Spener  great  anx¬ 
iety  and  trouble.  As  his  spiritual  adviser  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  admonish  him  and  exhort  him  to  reformation.  His 
tender  and  faithful  dealing  failed  of  producing  any  good  ef¬ 
fect,  and  the  conscientious  servant  of  God  was  grieved  to 
find  the  heart  of  his  Prince  alienated  from  him,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  cripple  his  efforts  to 
to  do  good.  From  this  trying  situation  Spener  was  happily 
relieved  by  a  call  from  Berlin,  in  1691.  Those  who  best 
knew  the  value  of  his  services,  could  hardly  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  the  authorities  at  Dresden  would  consent  to  the 
removal  of  such  a  man  from  among  them.  But  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  was  guiding  this  movement  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  most  important  ends. 

In  Berlin  his  position  was  not  only  more  tolerable  than  in 
Dresden,  but  his  position  as  Consistorial  Councillor  and  Pro- 
vosi  of  St.  Nicholas,  gave  him  reputation  and  influence  which 
were  used  for  the  extension  of  true  religion.  He  wrote  and 
published  works  in  the  interest  of  a  more  earnest  piety,  and 
defended  himself  and  his  cause  against  the  numerous  attacks 
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made  upon  him.  For  here  Spener  did  not  by  any  means 
escape  from  detraction  and  opposition  in  various  forms.  It  is 
a  curious  and  instructive  fact  that  most  of  the  opposition 
came  from  the  professed  guardians  of  pure  religion — from 
those  whose  solemn  duty  it  was  to  promote  sound  doctrine 
and  holy  living.  The  Theological  Faculties  at  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic  were  conspicuous  in  their  efforts  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Spener’s  teaching  and  his  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
mote  living  piety.  As  an  illustration,  may  be  cited  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Tract  by  the  Faculty  at  Wittenberg,  in  1695, 
bearing  the  title:  “  Christian  Lutheranism  in  plain  and  truth¬ 
ful  statements  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Symbolical  Books 
of  the  Church ,  contrasted  with  the  errors  of  Dr.  Spener’s  writings .” 
In  this  Tract,  issuing  from  the  cradle  of  Lutheranism,  this 
genuine  successor  of  Luther  is  charged  with  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-three  errors  in  his  teaching.  We  are  tempted 
to  draw  some  comparisons  between  what  took  place  then  and 
what  is  transpiring  now,  between  the  conduct  of  the  boasted 
friends  of  a  pure  Lutheranism  in  the  seventeenth,  and  their 
successors  in  the  nineteenth,  century.  But  we  forbear,  only 
asking  the  reader  to  compare  the  age  of  Spener  with  the 
present,  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work,  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Church,  accomplished  by  Spener  during  his  residence 
in  Berlin,  was  the  part  he  took  in  organizing  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Halle.  The  opposition  of  the  Universities  of  Witten¬ 
berg  and  Leipsic  to  the  Pietistic  movement,  and  to  all  efforts 
in  the  same  general  direction,  made  it  all  important  to  have 
an  Institution  of  learning,  that  would  give  its  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  in  training  a  pious  ministry  and  in  defending  evangeli¬ 
cal  truth.  Such  Institutions  have  always  been,  and  must 
always  continue  to  be,  great  centres  of  influence.  This  Spe¬ 
ner  clearly  saw  and  felt.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  year 
1694,  the  University  of  Halle  was  fully  established  and  the 
Faculties  organized,  Spener’s  position,  along  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  jurist  Thomasius,  who  had  shown  his  sympathy  with 
Pietism,  and  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  organization  of  the 
new  University,  enabled  him  to  exert  a  controlling  influence 
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in  selecting  for  the  Theological  Faculty  suitable  men.  Here 
were  gathered  such  men  as  Francke,  Breithaupt  and  Anton — 
men  like  minded  with  Spener,  and  ready  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  carrying  forward  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
The  founding  of  this  University,  and  the  part  it  performed 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  church,  are  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  further  notice. 

Already  at  Leipsic,  several  years  previous  to  this,  in  1686, 
Francke  and  Anton,  with  others,  had  undertaken  toehold 
collegia  philohihlica ,  or  meetings  for  the  more  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  word  of  God.  Francke  also  delivered 
lectures  on  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  These  meet¬ 
ings  were  of  a  popular  character,  the  German  language  being 
employed  instead  of  the  Latin  which  was  still  used  by  the 
learned  Professors,  and  were  largely  attended.  This  was 
more  than  a  stern  and  jealous  orthodoxy  could  stand.  The 
Faculty,  with  the  celebrated  Carpzov  as  leader,  accused  them 
of  contempt  for  established  order  and  worship,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  separatism  or  sectarianism.  The  charge  of  Pietism 
was  made  against  them,  as  it  had  been  against  Spener  and 
his  associates.  They  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  investigate  the  character  of  their  teaching, 
and  although  nothing  was  found  to  condemn,  the  lectures 
were  forbidden  and  the  collegia  philohihlica  suppressed.  Vir¬ 
tually  driven  from  Leipsic,  Francke  found  a  home  and  labor¬ 
ed  for  a  time  at  Erfurt.  But  here  again  his  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  his  earnest  preaching  and  the 
circulation  of  religious  books,  and  his  activity  in  various 
ways  in  promoting  scriptural  knowledge  and  piety,  stirred 
up  violent  opposition.  From  the  Elector  of  Mayence  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  decisive  order :  “That  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Francke  was  the  leader  of  a  new  sect  of  fanatics  and  the 
cause  of  much  disturbance,  he  should  he  dismissed  from  his 
office,  and  ordered  immediately  to  leave  the  city.”  Remon¬ 
strance  was  in  vain,  and  in  spite  of  the  petition  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  congregation  and  children  begging  his  continu¬ 
ance  on  their  knees,  he  was  immediately  deposed  from  office 
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and  ordered  to  leave  the  city  in  twenty-four  hours.  Such 
were  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  orthodoxy  of  that  day.  Francke  received  numerous 
invitations  from  different  quarters  and  to  places  of  highest 
importance.  On  the  very  day  of  his  expulsion  from  Erfurt 
an  invitation  reached  him  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  not  long  after  he  received  the 
appointment  to  a  prominent  chair  in  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  to  the  pastorship  of  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Francke  had  already  visited  Spener,  and  spent  some  months 
with  him  while  living  at  Dresden,  and  had  received  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement  in  his  religious  movements.  Here¬ 
after,  these  eminent  servants  of  their  Lord  were  to  be  closely 
united  in  their  efforts,  for  they  both  labored  for  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  this  new  seat  of  learning  and  piety. 

The  very  means  employed  by  the  enemies  of  Pietism  for  its 
overthrow  only  helped  to  extend  its  influence.  The  perse¬ 
cuted  leaders  sought  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  a  prince  more 
favorably  disposed,  and  here  combined  their  counsels  and  their 
efforts  to  advance  their  cause.  The  University  of  Halle,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  became  the  centre  of  attraction 
and  influence,  and  its  importance,  at  this  particular  period, 
can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  Hither  students  flocked  in 
crowds  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and  from  it,  in  turn, 
hundreds  and  thousands  went  forth  in  all  directions  to  bear 
with  them  the  precious  truths  they  had  learned  to  prize.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  its  existence,  the  University 
of  Halle  sent  out  more  than  six  thousand  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  This  is  independent  of  the  laborers  trained  by 
Francke,  in  his  world  renowned  Orphan  House,  which  greatly 
swelled  the  list  engaged  in  disseminating  evangelical  truth, 
and  in  the  work  of  a  practical  Christianity.  This  number  seems 
marvellous,  in  so  short  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  entire  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  furnishes  a  parallel.  Xot  only  was  the  number 
of  ministers  sent  forth  very  large,  but  they  carried  with  them 
the  spirit  imbibed  at  this  seat  of  learning,  and  thus  infused 
it  far  and  wide.  Hurst,  in  his  history  of  Bationalism,  says: 
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“From  Halle  streams  of  the  new  life  flowed  out  until  there 
were  traces  of  reawakening  throughout  Europe.  First,  the 
larger  cities  gave  signs  of  returning  faith  ;  and  the  universi¬ 
ties  which  were  most  bitter  against  Spener  were  influenced 
by  the  power  of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  successors. 
Switzerland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  adopt  Pietism. 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  all  the  larger  towns  received  it  with 
gladness.  It  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  as  far  North  as  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  Many  of  the  Continental  courts  welcomed  it, 
and  Orphan  Houses,  after  the  model  of  Francke’s,  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  The  Reformed  church  was  influenced 
and  impelled  by  it,  and  even  England  and  the  Netherlands 
indicated  a  strong  sympath}7  for  its  practical  and  evangelical 
features.  No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  it  than  that  of  Tho- 
luck,  who  avers,  '‘that  the  Protestant  church  of  Germany  has 
never  possessed  so  many  zealous  Christian  ministers  and  lay-men 
as  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century .’  ” 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  history  of  Pietism  into  two 
periods.  The  one  extending  from  the  first  movement,  and 
especially  from  the  beginning  of  Spener’s  active  labors,  to 
the  death  of  that  eminent  servant  of  God,  which  took  place 
February  5th,  1705.  By  this  time  Pietism  was  fairly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  its  support  by  the  University  of  Halle  gave  it  a 
standing  that  could  not  be  frowned  down.  Controversy,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  cease  even  with  Spener’s  death.  There  were 
those  who  were  not  willing  to  allow  his  ashes  to  rest  in  peace, 
or  to  suffer  his  title  to  a  place  in  heaven  to  go  unchallenged. 

The  second  period  of  Pietism  extends  from  the  death  of 
Spener  onward  during  the  century,  until  it  had  accomplished 
its  mission,  in  producing,  in  a  good  degree  at  least,  a  regen¬ 
erated  Church.  The  history  of  its  workings  we  cannot  fol¬ 
low  out  in  all  their  varied  ramifications.  As  the  object  of 
Pietism  was  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  denomination  or 
even  a  sect  within  a  denomination,  it  never  aimed  at  any  sep¬ 
arate  or  distinct  organization,  but  sought  to  work  in  the 
church,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  Spener  did  indeed, 
when  despairing  of  a  reformation  of  the  entire  church,  favor 
ecclesiolae  in  ecclesia ,  but  he  was  steadfast  and  devoted  in  his 
attachment  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  this  he  differed  from 
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many  other  reformers,  who  have  gone  out  of  their  church  to 
work  what  should  have  been  accomplished  within  it.  Had 
Spener,  like  Wesley,  separated  from  his  church,  instead  of  a 
great  and  wide-spread  revival,  extending  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom,  the  result  would  have  been  only  another  sect  added 
to  the  numerous  list  already  in  existence.  Happily,  for  the 
cause  of  Lutheranism  and  of  Christianity,  he  endured  and 
labored  on  in  the  Church,  seeking  only  to  purify  the  Church 
and  to  restore  true  religion.  When  this  end  was  fully  attain¬ 
ed,  the  present  great  object  of  Pietism  was  accomplished. 

The  efforts  at  reformation  were  directed  mainly  to  a  few 
leading  objects,  although,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
these  must  include  whatever  w7as  most  vital  in  religion  and 
morality.  It  will  aid  in  forming  a  better  conception  of  what 
was  really  achieved,  if  we  take  another  glance  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  things  in  the  church  at  this  period;  and  in  doing  so, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  representation  given 
by  Hr.  Horner  in  his  History  of  Protestant  Theology: 

“But  here  too,  the  historical  law  held  good,  that  an  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  insists  upon  being  only  conservative,  and  repress- 
ingall  new  germs,  is  imperceptibly  converted  into  heterodoxy. 
In  opposition  to  the  allegation  of  Spener,  that  no  one  can  be 
a  genuine  Christian  theologian  without  personal  experience 
of  salvation,  his  so-called  orthodox  opponents — whose  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  a  relaxation  of  morality  and  an  externalization 
of  religion— were  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  truly  spiritual 
and  divine  theology  even  of  the  un regenerate  ;  that  pietas  is 
no  essential  requirement  in  a  theologian,  for  the  apodeictic 
mark  of  a  true  teacher  is  simply  correctness  of  doctrine;  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  Christian  doctine  whether  personal  participation 
in  that  which  is  its  subject  takes  place  or  not.  But  things 
had  gone  so  far  that  saving  power  was,  in  Hellenic  fashion, 
transferred  to  knowledge,  or  to  correctness  of  notions,  inward 
experience  of  salvation  inferred  only  from  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  theology  regarded  as  proprietress  of  those  theological  no¬ 
tions  which  are  ordained  of  God  to  be  of  saving  efficacy. 
*  *  The  office  of  an  orthodox  teacher,  even  if  he  be  ungodly, 

is  self-efficacious.  With  this  were  connected  hierarchical  no¬ 
tions  of  the  office  of  the  Church,  and  of  so-called  official  grace. 
Every  regular  minister  of  the  word  does,  in  the  work  of  con- 
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version,  truly,  though  after  the  manner  of  a  servant,  kindle 
faith,  and  beget  the  soul  anew.  Thus  the  continued  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  in  a  deist ic  fashion,  abolished  by  the 
ministry,  by  the  Church  and  its  means  of  grace,  and  the 
power  belonging  to  the  spirit  alone  represented  as  abdicated 
to  these  second  causes.  These  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
mere  media \  for  His  operations,  but  as  exercising  an  independ¬ 
ant  agency,  wherever  access  was  allowed  them.  A  regener¬ 
ating  power  being  thus  attributed,  not  only  to  the  sacraments, 
but  to  correct  doctrine  and  to  notions,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  did  not  wickedly  oppose  them,  the  opus  operatum  of 
Romish  doctrine,  which  works  in  all  who  non  ponunt  obicem , 
was  again  reached,  and  an  intellectual  Pelagianism  com¬ 
bined  with  a  magical  effect  of  grace.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  good  works  of  the  mediaeval  Church  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  wmrks  of  the  understanding,  while  the  Re¬ 
formation  synthesis  of  the  intellectual  with  the  ethic  and  the 
religious  was  dissolved.  A  rationalizing  Pajonism  had  been 
reached  by  a  Lutheran  byway  also,  and  this  had  been  done 
under  the  self-pleasing  delusion  that  a  transcendently  high  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  preserved  to  supernatural  grace,  by  conceiving 
of  it  as  operating  magically.  This  intellectualism  of  the 
theologia  irregenitorum Aid  more  damage  to  so-called  orthodoxy 
than  any  external  attack,  and  deprived  it  of  the  confidence 
of  Christian  people.  It  was  forsaken  by  the  nation  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  not  before  it  had  forsaken  itself,  i.  e. 
the  Reformation  principle.” 

A  reformation  in  the  religious  and  theological  teaching 
necessarily  occupied  the  very  foremost  place.  The  scholastic 
theology,  with  its  learned  technicalities  and  interminable  dis¬ 
tinctions,  must  give  way  to  a  system  less  artificial  but  more 
adapted  to  the  wTants  of  sinful  men.  The  Bible  must  be  re¬ 
instated  in  its  proper  place  in  all  religious  and  theological  in¬ 
struction.  A  century  and  a-half  prior  to  this,  Luther  had 
called  the  people  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  made  it  not 
only  the  test  of  all  doctrine,  but  made  the  teaching  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  the  great  means  of  salvation.  F rom  the 
-  spirit  and  position  of  Luther  there  had  been  a  strange  and 
■wide  departure.  Without  abandoning  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trines,  as  set  forth  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Church,  these 
doctrines  were  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  divine  'word, 
and  to  be  rendered  saving  by  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith, 
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not  a  faith  simply  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  but  in  Him 
who  is  the  centre  and  end  of  all  saving  truth.  Much  less 
stress  was  laid  on  confessional  orthodoxy,  though  this  was 
carefully  maintained,  and  much  more  on  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  application  of  the  truth  in 
heart  and  life.  It  was  not  felt,  indeed,  that  there  was  any 
necessary  conflict  between  the  two,  but  instead  of  making 
purity  of  doctrine  a  substitute  for  the  whole  of  theology 
and  religion,  the  necessity  of  a  heart-theology,  theologia 
pectoris ,  was  most  earnestly  insisted  on.  A  theology  that 
looked  more  to  the  Confession  of  the  Church  than  to  the 
divine  word,  or  that  attached  more  importance  to  a  mere  pro¬ 
fession  of  sound  doctrine  than  to  a  living  faith  and  a  holy 
life,  was  felt  and  taught  to  be  of  little  value. 

Great  importance  has  sometimes  been  attached  to  the  fact 
that  such  men  as  Arndt  and  Spener  and  Francke  adhered 
steadfastly  to  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
This  they  certainly  did,  and  the  fact  need  not  be  denied.  It 
certainly  shows  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  Luth¬ 
eran  orthodoxy  and  earnest  piety  ;  and  those  whose  preju¬ 
dices  cause  them  to  take  fright  at  the  very  name  of  the  Sym¬ 
bols,  show  that  they  know  very  little  on  the  subject.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  men  made  much  less  accouut 
of  the  Symbolical  Books  than  their  opponents  did,  and  that 
they  were  denounced  and  persecuted  by  the  advocates  of  a 
more  rigid  symbolism,  on  this  very  score.  They  sought  to 
draw  men,  more  and  more  from  all  human  authority,  and  to 
lead  them  to  the  one  infallible  authority  and  source  of  light 
and  truth.  It  was  the  revival  of  spiritual  Christianity  and  a 
Scriptural  Theology,  over  against  a  formal  religion  and  a  Con¬ 
fessional  Scholastic  Theology. 

A  reformation  was  also  needed  and  aimed  at  in  regard  to 
the  church.  The  church  had  been  regarded  too  much  as  a 
mere  school  in  which  certain  doctrines  were  to  be  taught,  or  - 
as  an  institution  for  the  dispensing  of  certain  blessings 
through  duly  ordained  instrumentalities.  The  members  of 
the  church  were  regarded  an  recipients  of  truth  and  grace, 
who  were  to  be  acted  on,  but  from  whom  little  was  to  be  ex- 
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pectecl  in  turn.  If  they  acknowledged  the  truth,  and  con¬ 
formed  to  ecclesiastical  requirements,  it  was  about  as  much 
as  was  looked  for  or  aimed  at.  Spener  revived  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  and  sought  to  make 
it  a  practical  truth.  The  church  was  no  longer  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  mere  depository  of  grace  to  be  dispensed  by  a  sacred 
order,  but  as  a  collection  of  believers,  each  of  whom  had  a 
common  interest  in  the  church,  and  each  of  whom  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  The  members  of  the  church  were  first  of  all  to 
be  living  Christians,  who  had  experienced  the  power  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  and  who  were  striving  to  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
Every  one,  in  his  own  sphere,  was  to  labor  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom.  Instead  of  the  laity  being  looked  upon  as  a  separate 
mass  to  be  wrought  upon  and  moulded  by  the  ministry,  the 
whole  church  was  to  labor  together  for  the  advancement  of 
piety  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  life  within  must  mani¬ 
fest  itself,  and  like  leaven  must  operate  on  the  surrounding 
material.  The  church,  in  a  word,  must  be  conformed  to  the 
Scriptural  idea,  after  which,  “the  whole  body  fitly  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every 
part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  into  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love.” 

Such  a  reformation  must  of  course  reach  the  morals  of  every 
day  life.  Pietism  was  the  farthest  removed  from  a  mere  con¬ 
cern  about  external  things — the  manners  and  customs  in  so¬ 
ciety.  Its  aim  was  primarily  at  the  heart,  the  inner  man. 
But  just  as  little  as  it  could  be  satisfied  with  a  faith  without 
fruits,  just  so  little  could  it  be  satisfied  with  a  fictitious  piety 
which  expends  itself  in  concern  about  the  soul,  but  takes  no 
care  for  proper  living.  It  opposed  the  fashionable  amuse¬ 
ments  and  vices  of  the  day.  On  many  of  these  a  cold  formal 
religion  looked  with  indifference  or  approbation.  In  some 
instances  Pietism  may  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  austerity 
in  things  which  are  considered  indifferent  or  lawful,  as  it  is 
common  for  earnest  piety  to  aim  at  even  more  than  is  requir¬ 
ed.  It  sternly  repeated  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to 
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the  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  of  admonition  as  to  the 
“friendship  of  the  world.”  Christianity  was  held  to  be  holy 
living  as  well  as  a  system  of  truth  and  grace. 

The  doctrines  which  were  most  dwelt  upon  in  preaching 
were  those  which  centre  around  sin  and  redemption.  The 
ruined  state  of  man  by  nature  and  his  consequent  need  of  re¬ 
demption  ;  his  utter  inability  to  help  himself  and  the  need 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate  and  sanctify ;  the  emptiness 
of  all  mere  externals  in  religion  and  the  want  of  a  new  inner 
life,  these  and  kindred  doctrines  were  insisted  on  with  great 
prominence.  As  Luther,  in  order  to  break  the  delusion  which 
led  men  to  trust  in  works,  proclaimed  justification  by  faith, 
making  it  the  central  truth  of  all  his  preaching,  so  Spener 
and  his  co-laborers  to  break  the  delusion  which  leads  men  to 
trust  in  the  church  and  Sacraments,  or  in  an  orthodox  creed, 
proclaimed  a  new  life  to  be  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  one  had  shaken  the  Catholic  Church  and  overthrown  the 
doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works,  by  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone,  the  other 
shook  the  Protestant  church  by  renewing  the  cry  to  all  men 
every  where,  “ye  must  be  born  again.”  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  were  thus  brought  distinct¬ 
ly  to  view,  and  the  transforming  power  of  the  truth  vindicat¬ 
ed  in  the  wonderful  results  which  followed.  The  so-called 
orthodox  theologians  maintained  that  regeneration  took  place 
in  baptism,  and  that  every  baptized  person  was  regenerated, 
so  that  no  other  regeneration  was  needed.  Pietism  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  of  a  personal  awakening  and  conversion, 
and  held  in  regard  to  baptism,  when  it  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  apostle  did  in 
reference  to  circumcision,  that — “in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir¬ 
cumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature.” 

In  attempting  to  form  some  proper  idea  of  the  permanent 
good  accomplished  by  Pietism,  no  mere  statement  of  partic¬ 
ulars  will  be  of  much  assistance.  As  well  might  one  attempt 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  spring  rains  by  the  quantity  of 
grass  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  grown.  It  affected 
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the  whole  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  salutary  influence  was 
felt  throughout  Christendom  in  all  the  elements  of  a  genuine 
Christianity.  At  this  day  and  in  this  Western  World  we 
are  reaping  the  rich  fruits  of  seed  then  sown,  but  the  harvest 
in  eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  whole  of  the  blessed  results. 
Yet  however  inadequate  the  view  gained  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  few  particulars,  it  may  still  serve  in  some  degree  to 
lead  the  mind  to  look  further  and  take  in  a  wider  range. 
With  this  object,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of 
the  more  devotional  character  of  the  worship,  and  the  higher 
spirituality  aimed  at,  we  very  briefly  refer  to  a  few  points  of 
special  interest  to  the  Christianity  of  the  present  age. 

Pietism  greatly  aided  in  awakening  and  strengthening  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  Missions.  Hitherto  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  work  within  her 
own  borders,  and  had  given  little  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  heathen.  The  conversion  of  the  world  was  allowed  to  be 
held  in  abeyance  while  Protestantism  was  fighting  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  evangelical  truth  and  freedom  of  worship.  But  the 
Church  was  led  to  take  a  broader  out-look,  and  to  realize  once 
more  that  “the  field  is  the  world.”  The  spirit  which  Pietism 
cherished  could  not  fail  to  desire  that  the  gospel  should  be 
carried  to  the  perishing.  From  Halle  went  forth  men  whose 
names  shine  brightest  among  the  pioneers  in  modern  Mission¬ 
ary  labor.  Along  with  a  Martyn  and  a  Carey,  though  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  advance  of  them,  must  be  associated  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz.  Muhlenberg,  the 
patriarch  and  founder  of  our  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
was  educated  at  Halle  in  the  School  of  Pietism.  From  the 
very  foundation  of  the  institutions  at  Halle  to  the  present 
day,  the  cause  of  Missions  has  received  a  good  degree  of  at¬ 
tention. 

The  establishment  of  the  Orphan  House  of  Francke  may 
be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  Christian  beneficence.  This  is 
not  only  the  most  extensive  and  successful  establishment  of 
the  kind  known  in  Christendom,  but  it  has  served  both  as  a 
model  and  a  stimulus  in  founding  hundreds  of  other  similar 
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institutions,  which  have  greatly  aided  in  developing  and  di¬ 
recting  Christian  philanthrophy.  Much  of  the  interest  and 
zeal  in  behalf  of  neglected  and  orphan  children,  shown  at  the 
present  day,  may  be  traced  to  the  example  and  efforts  of 
Francke  in  the  same  cause — or  perhaps  more  truly  to  the 
same  spirit  that  prompted  Francke  to  such  labors. 

In  publishing  and  circulating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
works  of  a  practical  and  devotional  character,  a  commenda¬ 
ble  zeal  was  shown.  Greatly  in  advance  of  those  great  Soci¬ 
eties  which  now  are  doing  so  much  to  supply  the  world  with 
religious  reading,  a  vigorous  commencement  had  been  made 
at  Halle.  Tracts  and  books  in  great  numbers  were  printed 
and  disposed  of  at  moderate  prices.  A  century  before  the 
establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  or  the  American, 
Bible  Society,  Francke,  through  the  liberality  of  a  nobleman, 
Baron  von  Canstein,  was  actively  at  work  multiplying  copies 
of  the  Bible  and  sending  them  forth  to  be  read.  Millions  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  have,  from  this  department  of 
Francke’s  vast  establishment,  been  sent  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Recognizing  the  power  of  the  press,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  living  teacher  and  preacher,  it  was  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition  to  forward  the  cause  of  Christian  intelligence  and 
piety. 

Some  have  been  disposed  to  charge  Pietism  with  unfriend¬ 
liness  to  liberal  culture.  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  it 
did  not  make  mere  intellectual  culture  the  chief  and  highest 
aim.  Pure  religion  was  placed  as  first  and  chief.  But  it 
quickened  the  best  powers  of  men,  and  from  under  its  influ¬ 
ence  have  been  reared  many  of  the  noblest  scholars  in  nearly 
every  department  of  study,  especially  of  sacred  study.  The 
number  of  ministers,  and  the  learned  works  in  the  various 
departments  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Science,  that  may 
be  justly  reckoned  to  the  score  of  Pietism,  are  the  best  proofs 
on  this  point. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  what  many  are  ready  to 
regard  as  the  most  wonderful  manifestation  of  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  is  largely 
indebted  to  Pietism  for  some  of  its  best  features.  We  refer 
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to  the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  Methodism.  Dr.  Stevens, 
the  historian  of  Methodism,  after  narrating  Wesley’s  inter¬ 
course  with  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut,  and  telling  us  how 
much  he  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  learned,  adds : 

“Methodism  owes  Moravianism  special  obligations.  First, 
it  introduced  Wesley  into  that  regenerated  spiritual  life,  the 
supremacy  of  which  over  all  ecclesiasticism  and  dogmatism, 
it  was  the  appointed  mission  of  Methodism  to  reassert  and 
promote  in  the  Protestant  world.  Second,.  Wesley  derived 
from  it  some  of  his  clearest  conceptions  of  the  theological 
ideas  which  he  was  to  propagate  as  essentially  related  to  this 
spiritual  life ;  and  he  now  returned  from  Herrnhut  not  only 
confirmed  in  his  new  religious  experience,  but  in  these  most 
important  doctrinal  views.  Third,  Zinzendorf's  communi¬ 
ties  were  based  upon  Spener’s  plan  of  reforming  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Churches  by  forming  ‘little  Churches  within  them,’ 
in  despair  of  maintaining  spiritual  life  among  them  otherwise  ; 
Wesley  thus  organized  Methodism  within  the  Anglican 
Church.” 

In  closing  this  article  there  are  two  points  which  we  must 
not  fail  to  mention.  First,  we  should  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  Pietism  and  its  true 
life  and  aim.  That  it  had  imperfections  and  blemishes,  its 
warmest  and  truest  friends  would  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
conceal.  But  some  have  been  foolish  enough  to  mistake  the 
extravagances  and  follies  of  Pietism  for  its  real  excellencies, 
and  to  advocate  the  very  things  for  which  it  must  apologize. 
As  well  might  we  call  a  wart  on  a  beautiful  face  the  chief 
ornament,  as  to  mistake  some  excrescence  of  Pietism  for  its 
chief  beauty  or  excellence.  We  can  afford  to  discard  what¬ 
ever  was  merely  temporal  or  improper  in  Pietism,  and  still 
hold  on  to  its  life  and  spirit.  It  is  only  blind  zeal  or  foolish 
bigotry  that  prefers  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  Pietism,  to 
its  real  and  permanent  virtues.  In  avoiding  whatever  can 
be  shown  to  be  spurious,  or  inconsistent  with  genuine  Luth¬ 
eranism  and  Christianity,  the  good  wTill  remain  a  permanent 
blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Second,  we  must  not  forget  our  own  relations  to  Pietism. 
The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
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and  chief  settlements,  is  indebted  to  the  Pietistic  School  at 
Halle  for  its  organization  and  supply  of  worthy  laborers. 
Muhlenberg  was  trained  under  such  influences,  and  trans- 
planted  in  this  Western  World  the  type  of  Lutheranism  he 
had  learned  in  the  School  of  spener  and  Francke.  Already, 
at  home,  he  had  suffered  some  opposition  and  persecution  for 
his  pietistic  sympathies  and  tendencies.  With  this  spirit  he 
came  to  labor  among  the  German  population  in  this  country. 
Very  many  of  his  co-laborers  and  successors  were  trained  in 
the  same  school,  and  had  drunk  in  the  same  liberal  and  earn¬ 
est  spirit.  From  the  Divinity  School,  a  part  of  Francke’s 
institution  at  Halle,  came  besides  Muhlenberg,  Brunholtz, 
Kurtz,  Schaum,  Handschuh,  Heintzelman,  Voigt,  Krug, 
Schultze,  Helmuth,  Schmidt,  Kunze  and  others.  Mis¬ 
sionary  reports  were  sent  to  Halle  and  published  under 
the  name  of  “Die  Hallische  Haehrichten.”  In  the  General 
Synod’s  edition  of  Luther’s  Catechism,  Part  VI.,  “ The  order 
of  Salvation”  was  prepared  by  Dr.  I.  Anastasius  Freylinghau- 
sen,  of  Halle,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  So  that 
in  our  catechetical  instruction  we  have  combind  the  flavor  of 
Pietism  with  original  Lutheranism,  and  some  of  our  sweet¬ 
est  hymns  are  from  the  same  source. 

But  there  has  also  been  planted  in  this  country  a  Luther¬ 
anism  of  a  different  type.  Antagonisms  have  arisen  as  in 
the  fatherland.  The  church  is  agitated  by  discordant  views 
and  a  lack  of  unity  in  spirit.  Some  who  know  little  of  the 
history  of  the  church  are  shocked,  and  clamor  for  peace  and 
union  on  any  terms.  But  there  are  those  who  will  not  be 
satisfled  with  any  kind  of  Lutheranism  but  that  cast  in  a 
rigid  symbolical  and  ritualistic  mold ;  and  there  are  others 
who  never  will  agree  to  surrender  their  Christian  liberty,  or 
to  be  unduly  fettered  by  human  authority.  Peace  and  union 
and  co-operation  are  exceedingly  desirable,  and  every  sacrifice, 
consistent  with  loyalty  to  conscience  and  divine  truth,  should 
be  cheerfully  made  to  gain  so  important  an  end.  But  there 
are  things  dearer  to  conscientious  men  than  even  peace  and 
harmony,  and  there  are  worse  evils  than  divisions  and  contro¬ 
versies  in  churches.  The  agitations  and  controversies  growing: 
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out  of  the  Pietistic  movement  were  far  less  evils  than  the 
spiritual  decay  and  death  of  the  period  preceding.  The  war 
of  the  one  was  preferable  to  the  peace  of  the  other.  A  peace 
purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  religion 
would  be  too  dear.  It  behoves  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country,  and  especially  our  General  Synod,  to  look  well  at 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  We  must  not  forfeit  our  birth¬ 
right,  nor  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  inheritance. 

- - - 


AKTICLE  X. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  last  quarter  has  furnished  but  a  short  list  of  books  which  can  be 
regarded  as  important.  Of  the  more  noticeable  works  the  following  may 
be  mentioned: 

Biblical  and  Theological. —  The  Word  of  Life ,  a  collection  of  ser¬ 
mons  and  selections,  by  Chas.  J.  Brown,  D.  I).,  of  Edinburgh;  The  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World,  by  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.  D.;  Baptism 
Tested  by  Scripture ,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Hodges;  A  Day  with  Christ,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Coxe;  The  State  of  the  Blessed  Dead,  by  Henry  Alford, 
D.  D.,  new  edition;  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D., 
a  new  Sunday  School  edition;  The  Speaker's  Commentary ,  Yol.  IV.,  by 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England,  of  which  see  notice  in  this  number;. 
Lange's  Commentary,  edited  by  Dr.  P.  Schaff,  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
noticed  in  this  number  of  Review;  Sermons ,  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Candlish;  Mer- 
cersburg  Theology  Inconsistent  with  Protestant  and  Reformed  Doctrine , 
by  Rev.  B.  S.  Schneck,  D.  D. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference,  1873,  edited  by  Drs.  Schaff  and 
Prime,  may  be  expected  in  April. 

Philosophical  and  Scientific. — Descriptive  Sociology,  or  Groups  of 
Sociological  Facts,  classified  and  arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer;  The  New 
Chemistry,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  University;  Man  and 
Apes,  an  Exposition  of  Structural  Resemblances  and  differences  bearing 
upon  Questions  of  ^Affinity  and  Origin,  by  St.  George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S., 
with  illustrations;  Primitive  Culture,  or  Researches  into  the  Development 
of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Language,  Art  and  Custom,  by  E. 
B.  Tyler,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  ;  The  Border  Land  of  Science,  by  Richard  A. 
Proctor;  Conservatism  of  Energy,  by  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.  D.,  of  Owens’ 
College,  Manchester,  England;  English  Psychology,  by  Th.  Behot;  Ani¬ 
mal  Locomotion ,  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying,  by  J.  Bell  Petti¬ 
grew,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.;  Present  Status  of  Social  Science,  Historical  and 
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Critical,  by  Robt.  S.  Hamilton;  The  Structure  of  Animal  Life,  by  Louis 
Agassiz,  illustrated,  a  corrected  edition;  Self  Culture,  by  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  F.  R.  S. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  announce  a  History  of  Scottish  Philosophy 
from  the  earliest  period  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  President  McCosh, 
of  Princeton. 

Historical  and  Biographical. —  The  Life  of  John  C.  Patteson ,  the 
missionary  Bishop  of  the  Melesian  Islands,  by  Miss  Younge;  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  eloquent  Scotch  Preacher;  Campbell’s 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  Hngland,  published  by  Estes  and  Lauriat 
in  4  vols.;  the  first  vol.  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Robinson’s  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Reformation,  in 
8  vols.;  third  and  last  vol.  of  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens;  Dictionary  of 
Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of  Thought,  by  various  authors,  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. ;  Life  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Me¬ 
moir,  Letters,  and  a  Selection  from  her  Poems  and  Prose  Writings,  by 
Grace  A.  Ellis,  2  vols.;  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson ,  by  James  Parton. 

The  Carter  Brothers  will  soon  issue  The  Period  of  the  Reformation ; 
a  history  of  that  remarkable  religious  revival,  from  1517  to  1648,  by  the 
late  Prof.  Hausser,  of  Heidelberg. 

Poetry. — Poems  of  Twenty  Pears,  by  Laura  Winthrop  Johnson;  An 
edition  of  Lord  Derby’s  Translation  of  Homer's  Iliad ,  in  two  vols.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 

GERMAN. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — -The  German  Reformation,  by  Dr.  R. 
F.  A.  Kahnis.  Yol.  I.,  411  pp.  The  author  is  well  known  through  his 
work  on  “Lutheran  Dogmatics”  and  “The  inner  course  of  German  Protest¬ 
antism.”  For  thirty  years  he  has  delivered  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  on  historical  theology,  and  his  scholarship  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized.  He  has  special  fitness  for  writing  a  work  on  the  German  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Besides  his  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  he  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Luther,  though  not  blind  to  his  faults,  and  is  in  lively  sympathy  with 
the  movement  which  gave  birth  to  Protestantism.  This  volume  traces 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  till  the  year  1520,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  First,  Protestantism  before  the  Reformation;  second,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  German  Reformation;  third,  the  rupture  with  Rome.  The 
second  volume  is  to  embrace  the  important  period  1520 — 1530. 

Of  other  works  on  the  Reformation  we  notice  the  following:  The  Re¬ 
formers  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  by  G.  Wunderlich,  107  pp., 
and  The  Protectors  of  the  Reformation,  122  pp.,  by  the  same;  Luther's 
Travels  and  their  significance  for  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  by  K. 
F.  Koehler,  331  pp.  Catharine  Luther,  by  M.  Meurer,  180  pp.,  Second 
edition.  The  Contest  of  the  Lutheran  Church  for  Luther’s  doctrine  of 
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the  Lord's  Supper  during  the  Reformation,  by  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  344  pp., 
second  edition. 

John  Wiclif  and  the  History  preparatory  to  the  Reformation,  by  Dr. 
G.  Lechler.  Two  volumles  containing  together  1400  pages.  This  is  the 
most  thorough  work  ever  written  on  this  subject.  The  author  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  The  work  gives  an  account  of  the 
different  reformatory  efforts  before  Wiclif,  then  an  account  of  W'iclif  and 
his  views,  and  then  traces  the  effects  of  Wiclif’s  efforts  down  to  the  time 
of  Luther.  At  the  close  is  a  list  of  the  numerous  works  on  Wiclif,  to¬ 
gether  with  illustrations  of  his  style  and  of  his  opponents. 

The  Reformation  and  the  three  Reformers,  by  Dr.  K.  Braune,  331  pp. 
The  author  gives  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  in  a  popular  form. 

Of  the  many  works  published  on  the  Vatican  Council,  that  by  Dr.  J. 
Friedrich  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Its  title  is  Journal  during  the 
Vatican  Council ,  488  pp.  Within  a  few  months  after  its  appearance  a 
second  edition  was  demanded.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  is  probably  the  most  reliable 
work  on  the  subject  yet  published. 

History  and  Criticism  of  the  Vatican  Council,  by  T.  Frommann, 
529  pp.  This  is  a  very  scholarly  work.  The  first  part  contains  a  history 
of  the  Council,  the  second  a  criticism  of  the  Council  and  its  decrees.  The 
author,  who  is  evangelical,  regards  the  decrees  of  the  Council  dangerous 
to  the  state,  and  thinks  that  the  danger  can  best  be  met  by  separating 
church  and  state. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  by  T.  Zahn,  631  pp.  This  work  is  the  result  of 
much  research,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  early 
Church. 

Exegesis. —  The  Gospel  of  John  and  its  latest  opponents;  by  C.  Leusch- 
ner,  136  pp.  This  is  a  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  especial¬ 
ly  against  the  recent  attacks  of  Keim  in  his  work  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

On  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  a  posthumous  work  of  110 
pages,  by  L.  Quandt,  has  been  published.  The  work  is  carefully  prepared 
and  a  valuable  help  to  the  student,  though  it  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of 
many  events  the  exact  time  of  whose  occurrence  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined. 

A  second  edition  of  Tischendorf’s  pamphlet  entitled:  Have  we  the  gen¬ 
uine  writings  of  the  Evangelsts  and  Apostles  ?  has  recently  appeared. 
As  the  author’s  views  on  this  subject  are  of  great  weight,  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  investigation  are  here  given.  The  originals  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  probably  disappeared  very  early,  but  copies  were  taken  of 
them  and  circulated.  Manuscripts  dating  back  to  the  fourth  century  are 
still  extant  written  on  parchment.  There  are  over  fifty  manuscripts  com¬ 
posed  from  the  4-9  century.  There  are  few  verses  in  the  New  Testament 
on  which  there  are  not  various  readings,  though  the  most  of  them  are  un- 
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important.  The  different  readings  are  over  thirty  thousand.  The  author 
shows  that  these  variations  need  not  surprise  us.  The  Koran  experienced 
the  same  fate,  but  uniformity  was  secured  by  adopting  a  certain  reading 
and  destroying  all  copies  that  varied  from  the  adopted  standard.  Into  the 
Vulgate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  various  readings  have  crept,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Jerome.  In  fact  all  an¬ 
cient  works,  if  extensively  used  and  frequently  copied,  are  found  to  con¬ 
tain  many  variations  in  the  different  manuscripts.  Tischendorf  thinks 
that  the  restoration  of  the  original  reading  of  the  New  Testament  is  one 
of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  Church,  especially  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  To  this  work  he  has  devoted  thirty-three  years,  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  any  other  author. 

Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament ,  by  Dr.  A.  Immer,  301  pp.  The 
works  of  Schleiermacher,  Lueeke  and  Lutz  on  this  subject  are  standard 
works  and  are  very  valuable,  but  they  are  somewhat  antiquated.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  science  since  their  day.  The  author,  who 
lectures  on  this  subject  at  the  University  of  Berne,  aims  in  his  work  to 
give  the  results  of  modern  research.  The  work  is  scholarly  and  a  valua¬ 
ble  help  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Prof.  Dr.  A. 
Lehmann  has  written  a  work  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  on  Luther's 
language  in  his  translation  of  the  Neio  Testament.  A  short  dictionary 
of  the  antiquated  and  obscure  words  used  by  Luther  is  added.  The  author 
discusses  principally  the  syntax  of  Luther’s  translation.  His  aim  is  to 
aid  in  understanding  this  translation,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
German  language. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Messianic  Idea,  is  the  title  of  a  small 
posthumous  volume  by  Dr.  A.  Anger.  The  first  part  gives  the  history  of 
the  Messianic  idea  till  536  before  Christ,  the  second  from  that  time  till 
A.  D.  70. 

H.  Sevin,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  has  published  a  Synoptical 
explanation  of  the  first  three  Gospels ,  366  pp. 

Systematic  Theology. — The  discussions  with  materialism  (Darwinism) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  ultramontanism  on  the  other,  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  many  theological  works  and  have  left  their  impress  on  many 
others.  Dr.  A.  Dulk,  in  a  work  of  224  pp.,  entitled  Animal  or  Man  ?  tries 
to  prove  that  man  is  nothing  but  an  animal,  and  that  what  we  call  Provi¬ 
dence  is  nothing  but  the  laws  of  nature.  The  same  standpoint  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  anonymous  work  of  the  same  size,  entitled,  The  Unknown  from 
the  standpoint  of  physiology. 

A  work  of  379  pages  by  Dr.  L.  "Weis,  entitied,  Anti-Materialism ,  takes 
the  theistic  standpoint.  This  is  the  third  volume  of  lectures  by  the  au¬ 
thor  on  this  subject.  The  work  is  philosophical  rather  than  theological. 
It  is  timely  and  well  worthy  of  study  as  a  valuable  antidote  to  materialism. 
From  the  school  of  Hegel  we  also  have  a  protest  against  modern  material¬ 
ism,  entitled  Force  and  Matter ,  by  F.  Chlebik,  229  pp.  But,  as  might 
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be  expected,  the  author’s  standpoint  is  not  theistic  but  pantheistic.  A 
book  of  112  pages  by  U.  Stutz.  entitled  The  Natural  Sciences,  the  Free 
God,  and  Miracles,  is  apologetic  in  its  character.  The  author,  placing 
himself  on  the  natural  sciences,  argues  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God,  of  creation,  miracles,  and  revelation.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  works  on  this  subject.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  jour¬ 
nals,  quarterlies,  lectures,  and  in  learned  volumes,  show's  how  great  an  in¬ 
terest  it  has  excited. 

As  Strauss  in  his  last  work,  The  Old  and  the  New  Faith,  adopted  the 
modern  atheistic  theory,  the  discussion  called  forth  by  the  book  really  be¬ 
longs  to  the  controversy  between  theism  and  materialism.  This  last  work 
of  Strauss  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  just  as  wTas  the  work 
which  gave  him  his  reputation — The  Life  of  Jesus.  The  bald  atheism  of 
his  last  work  has  called  forth  the  opposition  of  many  men  who  do  not 
even  profess  to  be  Christians,  while  many  evangelical  theologians  have 
also  written  against  his-  book.  Most  of  the  replies  to  Strauss  are  in  the 
form  of  brochures.  Ulrici,  the  philosopher,  subjects  The  Philosopher 
Strauss  to  a  severe  criticism,  and  shows  how  unphilosophical  he  is.  Dr. 
J.  Huber,  an  Old  Catholic,  also  puts  his  book  to  a  philosophical  test  and 
finds  it  wanting.  On  the  standpoint  of  natural  science  the  book  is  refuted 
by  Weisz;  on  the  standpoint  of  rationalistic  Judaism  it  is  assailed  by 
Philippson;  on  the  standpoint  of  liberal  Protestantism  by  Spoerri.  Dr. 
W.  Beyschlag  assails  the  book  in  his  Ancient  mirror  for  the  new  Faith 
of  Dr.  Strauss.  Dr.  E.  Zirngiebl  treats  this  new  faith  as  a  superstition  of 
natural  science.  Dr.  J.  B.  Meyer,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  proves 
the  falsity  of  Strauss’  assertions  respecting  the  moral  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  A  book  of  246  pages  is  the  result  of  the  conjoint  labors  of  Dr. 
L.  W.  C..  Nauwenhoff.  Prof,  at  Leyden,  and  Dr.  F.  Rippold.  Prof,  at 
Berne,  and  is  a  thorough  refutation  of  the  atheistic  views  of  Strauss. 
Thus  from  men  of  all  departments  of  learning  and  of  the  most  diverse 
creeds,  the  New  Faith  of  Strauss  has  received  the  severest  assaults.  It  has 
received  the  general  rejection  and  condemnation  which  it  deserves,  and 
the  discussion  occasioned  by  it  may  be  regarded  as  closed. 

The  numerous  publications  growing  out  of  the  controversy  of  Prussia 
with  ultramontanism"  must  be  omitted  for  wrant  of  room.  Numerous 
works  have  also  growrn  out  of  the  discussion  between  evangelical  theologi¬ 
ans  and  members  of  the  Protestantenbund,  which  must  also  be  omitted. 

The  second  volume  of  H.  Ewald’s  work  entitled,  The  Scriptural  Doc¬ 
trine  of  God ,  or  the  Theology  of  the  0.  and  N.  T .,  has  just  appeared, 
380  pp.  The  great  orientalist  believes  in  the  harmony  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Scripture.  Yet  he  does  not  believe  in  Scripture  as  a  direct 
revelation,  but  regards  its  doctrines  as  a  development  of  purely  human 
thought.  But  this  fact  does  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  biblical  doctrines 
in  the  estimation  of  the  author,  though  he  does  not  view  them  in  the 
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same  light  as  evangelical  Christians.  This  work,  however,  aims  to  give 
the  theology  of  the  Bible,  independent  of  the  question  respecting  its  in¬ 
spiration.  As  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible  concerning  God  he  men¬ 
tions  1,  that  He  is  Spirit,  2,  that  He  is  love,  3,  that  He  is  One.  Like  all 
the  author’s  works,  this  one  is  very  scholarly  and  is  the  result  of  learned 
grammatical  and  historical  exegesis. 

The  Doctrinal  System  of  the  Apocalypse  and  its  Relation  to  that  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John,  by  Rev.  H.  Gebhardt,  444  pp.  A 
valuable  work,  free  from  the  extravagances  so  common  in  works  on  the 
Apocalypse.  The  recent  attacks  on  the  genuineness  of  the  book  ascribed 
to  the  Apostle  John  make  the  comparison  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  these 
books  the  more  important.  After  developing  the  doctrines  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  the  author  devotes  125  pages  to  this  comparison.  The  volume 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  N.  T. 

Of  Luthardt's  Compendium  of  Dogmatics ,  320  pages,  a  fourth  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  published. 

The  Christian  Faith  according  to  the  Confession  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Dr.  B.  Langbein,  the  first  half  of  which, 
172  pages,  has  just  appeared.  It  consist  of  lectures  whose  aim  is  to 
prove  the  scriptural  character  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  the  laity. 

Elements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  is  a  work  in  two  parts,  by  Rev.  G. 
Naenny.  It  discusses  among  others  the  following  subjects:  Man,  Reli¬ 
gion,  Conscience,  Revelation,  Faith,  the  Saviour,  and  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  salvation. 

F.  Reiff  of  Basle  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
two  volumes,  over  700  pages.  The  work  is  intended  to  occupy  middle 
ground  between  scientific  and  popular  works.  It  treats  of  Life  in  God, 
Kosmology,  Soteriology,  and  Eschatology. 

The  Structure  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  K.  Hollensteiner,  183  pages, 
is  based  on  the  sayings  and  parables  of  Jesus.  The  author  is  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Beck,  and  holds  essentially  the  same  views. 

Civitas  Christiana,  by  H.  Kritzler,  454  pp.  The  author  is  an  evangel¬ 
ical  Christian  as  well  as  a  scholar.  He  discusses  the  various  relations  of 
life  and  aims  to  infuse  into  them  the  Christian  doctrines  and  spirit.  The 
work  is  rich  in  thought,  and  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  things.  It  is  not  intended  exclusively  for  scholars,  but 
also  for  the  general  reader. 

The  Fundamental  Christian  Doctrines ,  by  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Goltz,  379  pp. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  importance.  The  author  appreciates  the  greatness 
of  the  crisis  through  which  the  Church  is  passing,  and  is  anxious  to  see 
her  established  on  a  firm  Christian  basis.  It  is  his  aim  to  show  what  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  which  every  one  who  has  a  right 
to  the  Christian  name  must  believe.  He  established  four  principles  as 
those  which  embrace  all  the  fundamental  doctrines.  1.  The  central  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  religion.  2.  This  central  po- 
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sition  finds  its  source  in  the  reality  of  the  divine-human,  life  which  was 
manifested  historically  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  3.  Through 
this  life  Christ  is  revealed  as  differing  from  all  men,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church 
through  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  is  realized.  4.  Christ  is  the  living 
reconciliation  of  the  contradictions  which  separate  God  and  man  and 
which  disturb  the  harmony  of  man  himself.  In  these  four  principles  the 
author  sees  the  theological,  soteriological,  Christological,  and  ecclesiolog- 
ical  canons  for  determining  the  limits  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  He 
makes  Christ  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system  and  makes  Him  the 
source  of  all  Christian  life.  The  author  declares  that  it  is  only  through 
Christ  that  he  sustains  his  relation  to  God  and  divine  things.  Only  with 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  can  he  have  any  communion  of  faith.  But 
with  all  such  he  cherishes  communion,  whatever  their  age,  or  culture,  or 
nationality,  or  creed.  He  feels  himself  united  to  all  who  seek  a  personal 
relation  to  God  in  Christ. 

From  Schaefer  and  Koradi.  we  have  received  Altes  und  Neues.  Erbau- 
angsblatt  fuer  gebildete  evang.  Christen.  Also  some  numbers  of  the 
Evangelische  Kitchen- Ghronik.  The  former  is  rich  in  practical  religious 
articles,  whilst  the  latter  gives  a  connected  view  of  the  most  important 
•ecclesiastical  events  transpiring  in  Germany,  J.  H.  W.  S. 
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The  Minor  Prophets,  Exegetically,  Theologically ,  and  Homiletically  Ex¬ 
pounded,  By  Paul  Kleinert,  Otto  Schmoller,  George  R.  Bliss,  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  Charles  Elliott,  John  Forsyth,  J.  Frederick  McCurdy, 
and  Joseph  Packard.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  1874. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  portion  of  the  Bible.  There  are  also  nine  volumes  out  on  the  New 
Testament.  Four  more  volumes  on  the  Old,  and  one  on  the  New,  Testa¬ 
ment  will  complete  the  work.  The  present  volume  is  one  of  so  much  var¬ 
iety,  both  in  the  books  commented  on  and  in  the  commentators  and  trans¬ 
lators,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  work  in  a  brief 
notice.  It  embraces  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  The  commentaries  on 
some  of  these  Prophets  were  prepared  in  Germany,  and  some  are  original 
by  American  scholars.  Of  the  parts  prepared  abroad  Otto  Schmoller,  Ph. 
IX,  has  written  on  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos:  Paul  Kleinert,  Pastor  at  St. 
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Gertraud,  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  on  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkyk,  and  Zephaniah. 
Haggai  is  expounded  by  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Instructor  in  Oriental 
Languages,  Theological  Seminary.  Princeton.  N.  J.;  Zechariah  by  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  collegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  New  York;  Malachi  by  Joseph  Packard,  D.  I).,  Professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Learning  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Of  the  translations,  McCurdy  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  part  in  Hosea;  Dr.  Forsyth,  Chaplain  at  West  Point,  that  on 
Joel;  Chambers  that  on  Amos;  Dr.  Bliss,  of  Lewisburg,  the  parts  on  Oba¬ 
diah  and  Micah;  and  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Chicago,  the  parts  on  Jonah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah.  Dr.  Ellliott  has  also  contributed  a  general  In¬ 
troduction  on  the  Prophetic  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Minor  Prophets. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  such  a  variety  of  hands,  this  volume  lacks 
homogeniety,  and  exhibits  considerable  difference  as  to  the  fullness  of  the 
different  parts.  It  may  be  well  doubted  whether  this  way  of  parceling  out 
the  work  of  such  a  commentary,  into  such  minute  portions,  is  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results.  That  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  learning  has  been  expended  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the 
most  cursory  examination  will  satisfy.  The  several  translators  have 
made  material  additions  to  their  portions  of  the  original. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  volume  embraces  a  period  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  history  of  God’s  ancient  people,  extending  from 
about  800  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  close  of  prophecy, 
about  450  years  before  that  great  event.  It  includes  the  period  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  and  restoration,  and  consequently  of  the  greatest  contact  of  Israel 
with  surrounding  nations.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  material  drawn 
from  contemporary  authors,  and  from  archaeological  researches,  but  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  find  more  of  this  kind  of  learning  brought  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of  this 
work  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  (A.  D.  1611),  With 
an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary,  and  A  Revision  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited 
by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Psalms — Proverbs 
— Ecclesiastes — The  Song  of  Solomon,  pp.  702.  1874. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  fourth  volume  of  this  great  work, 
known  as  The  Speaker's  Commentary .  Of  the  general  scope  and  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  work,  our  readers  have  been  kept  informed.  The  volume 
before  us  is  one  which  will  in  some  respects  command  an  unusual  interest. 
Besides  covering  the  Psalms,  than  which  no  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  has  more  thoroughly  “transfused  its  spirit  into  the  Christian  Church,” 
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it  treats  of  the  questions  that  have  divided  the  views  of  critics  and  com¬ 
mentators  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  There  are  confessedly  difficult  points  in  connection  with  the 
date,  authorship  and  interpretation  of  these  books,  and  the  views  held  by 
the  learned  men  who  conduct  this  Commentary,  to  be  of  semi-official  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Church  of  England,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest. 

The  Editor  himself,  Canon  Cook,  has  written  the  Introduction  and  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Job.  The  Introduction,  which  covers  over  eighteen  pages, 
discusses  most  of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  reference  to  this 
wonderful  book,  and  is  marked  generally  by  an  eminently  discriminating 
and  sound  judgment  Of  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  book,  he  con¬ 
cludes:  “The  hypothesis  which  on  the  whole  seems  least  encumbered  with 
difficulties,  is  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  country  of  Job  probably  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  but  certainly  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,, 
the  patriarch  being  evidently  represented  as  belonging  to  another  age,  his 
own  life  extending  to  the  fourth  generation  of  the  children  born  after  his 
deliverance.”  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Cook  concedes  an  undue 
weight  to  the  supposition  that  we  owe  the  actual  form  of  the  book  to  a 
writer  of  the  Solomonian  age.  The  comments  on  the  book  are  brief  but 
apt  and  judicious. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  also  by  the  editor,  treats,  among  other 
topics,  of  the  Title,  Division,  Authorship,  Inscriptions,  Characteristics  of 
David’s  Psalms,  Psalms  of  the  first,  second,  and  last  Periods  of  David’s 
Life,  Psalms  attributed  to  Other  Authors,  the  Ethical  Teaching,  Notices 
of  a  Future  State,  Messianic  Psalms,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Metrical 
System  of  the  Psalms.  We  cannot  but  think  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  state,  Canon  Cook  has  failed  to  exhibit  justly  the  measure  of 
clearness  and  certainty  with  which  that  cardinal  doctrine  was  appre¬ 
hended  at  that  day.  In  his  brief  discussion  of  the  Messianic  Psalms, 
however,  he  is  very  happy  alike  in  the  discrimination  of  those  which  pos¬ 
sess  this  character  from  such  as  do  not,  and  in  his  conception  of  the  tests 
to  be  applied.  The  labor  of  preparing  the  comments  on  the  Psalms  was 
divided,  the  Editor,  the  Dean  of  Wells,  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliot,  each  taking 
a  portion.  All  through,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  writers 
availed  themselves  of  the  latest  results  of  German  philology  and  exegesis. 

The  Commentary,  with  Introduction,  upon  the  book  of  Proverbs,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  E.  II.  Plumptree,  M.  A.,  the  author  of  the  Boyle 
Lectures  on  Christ  and  Christendom,  and  that  on  Ecclesiastes  by  Rev.  W. 
T.  Bullock,  M.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Solomon’s  authorship  of  Eeclesiastes  is  ably  vindicated  against 
the  view  of  opposing  critics. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory,  though  very  interesting,  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  is  the  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  prepared  by  Rev.  T.  L. 
Kingsbury,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Easton  Royal.  Strongly  and  well  does  he  set 
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forth  the  position  of  the  Song  among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Solomon  is  accepted  as  the  probable  author,  in  accordance  with  tradition¬ 
al  belief  on  the  subject.  But  in  the  method  of  interpretation  pursued,  Mr. 
Kingsbury  departs  from  that  commonly  accepted.  This  method  is  that 
first  presented  by  Delitzsch,  and  afterward  by  Prof.  Nagelsbach,  in  which 
the  object  of  the  writer  is  taken  as  meant  to  state  the  marriage-union  of 
Solomon  with  a  Shepherd  Maiden  of  Northern  Palestine,  by  whose  beauty 
the  King  had  been  captivated;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  historical  fact,  and 
guided  by  the  Wisdom  “which  overseeth  all  things,”  to  present,  as  from 
the  highest  point  of  view,  an  “ ideal  representatidn  of  human  love  in  the 
relation  of  Marriage .”  The  author  urges  this  view  with  great  confidence 
and  some  force.  Many  persons,  however,  will  fail  to  be  convinced. 
Though  it  is  possible  to  connect  with  this  literal  interpretation,  the  further 
idea  that  this  earthly  relation  of  marriage  typifies  and  sets  forth  the  com¬ 
munion  of  love  between  Christ  and  His  Church,  its  legitimacy  seems  to 
be  taken  away  by  acceptance  of  this  new  view. 

This  fourth  volume,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  great  excellence  and 
value.  It  is  marked  generally  by  a  close  and  earnest  adherence  to  the 
truth  as  held  by  orthodox  churches.  The  writers  exhibit,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  a  devout  spirit  combined  with  ripe  scholarship. 

On  Missions.  A  Lecture  Delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  December 

3d,  1873.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philol¬ 
ogy  at  Oxford.  With  an  Introductory  Sermon,  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 

Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  pp.  77.  1874. 

This  small  volume,  printed  in  large  type  on  tinted  paper,  will  doubtless 
attract  more  attention  and  secure  a  larger  reading  than  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  demand.  Not  that  the  volume  is  by  any  means  devoid  of  interest 
or  value,  but  it  has  superadded  just  those  adventitious  advantages  which 
will  lead  many  to  read  the  book,  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  it  by 
unnoticed.  The  Lecture  on  Missions  is  not  by  a  clergyman,  but  by  a  lay¬ 
man.  It  was  delivered  where  the  voice  of  a  layman  is  not  often  heard — 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  True,  it  says,  “in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,”  but  even  here  laymen  do  not  often  address  their  fellowmen  on  such 
topics.  Dean  Stanley  has  acted  in  accordance  with  his  well-known  broad- 
church  proclivities,  and  no  doubt  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  high  church¬ 
men  in  introducing  a  distinguished  layman  to  such  a  place  and  such  a 
performance.  His  Introductory  Sermon  is  quite  characteristic,  abounding 
in  the  excellencies  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  author.  Taking  for  his  text 
the  familiar  passage,  “Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,”  etc., 
but  objecting  to  the  sense  conveyed  by  our  translation,  he  extracts  an¬ 
other  meaning  to  say  the  least  quite  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  that  contained 
in  our  version.  The  sermon  contains  many  good  things,  much  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  Missions  to  consider  well. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  to  lack  hearty  earnestness,  and  a  profound  sense 
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of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  of  the  divinely  ordained  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  not  quite  so  prominent 
with  Dean  Stanley  as  it  was  Paul. 

Max  Muller’s  Lecture  corresponds  well  with  the  Introductory  Sermon. 
It  is  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  various  historical  religions  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  among  men,  with  the  evidence  of  the  superior  excellence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  fitting  it  to  become  the  universal  religion  of  mankind.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  pays  little  regard  to  beliefs  or  creed,  and  gives  a  very  sum¬ 
mary  statement  of  what  true  Christianity  is.  The  Lecture  contains  con¬ 
siderable  interesting  information,  and  is  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  Christian  Missions.  We  are  glad  for  what  we 
get  in  this  Sermon  and  Lecture,  but  cannot  but  feel  that  Christ  must  be 
made  more  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  perishing  than  He 
is  in  these  discourses,  if  they  are  to  be  saved. 

This  Lecture  on  Missions,  however,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  layman  is  significant.  It  show  the  hold  this  subject  has  on  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  widest  and  most  liberal  culture.  Too  many  of  our 
literary  and  scientific  men  deem  this  subject  entirely  unworthy  of  their 
attention,  or  else  the  exclusive  province  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  a 
few  zealous  Christians.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  scholar  like  Max  Muller, — 
of  whom  Dean  Stanley  says:  “renowned  throughout  the  world,  whose 
knowledge  of  all  heathen  religions  in  connection  with  the  experience  of 
Christian  missions,  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  single  person  in 
Europe,” — discoursing  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  a  subject  that  engages 
the  attention  of  our  Sunday  Schools  and  Missionary  Societies,  and  that  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  He  himself  is  more  honored  by  such 
an  advocacy  than  the  cause  to  which  he  lends  his  talents  and  learning. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Ancient  Hebrews  :  with  an  Introductory  Essay  concerning  the  world 
before  the  Flood.  By  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.,  author  of  “The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks;”  “The  Literature  and  Literary  Men 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  pp.  443.  1874. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  work  first  given  to  the  public  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  Whilst  the  author  does  not  claim  for  it  the  character  of  a 
learned  treatise,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  materials  to  give  a  con¬ 
nected  narrative  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  by  the  Romans.  It  will  be  found  instructive  for  the  general  reader, 
furnishing  him  in  a  continuous  history  much  of  the  historical  matter  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  supplementing  this  from  other  authentic  sources. 
The  publication  of  a  new  edition,  after  so  long  a  period,  is  the  best  proof 
of  its  substantial  merits. 

The  Memorial  Pulpit.  Vol.  II.  Bethel  and  Penuel:  Twenty-six  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church,  Madison  Avenue  and 
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•Fifty-third  Street,  New  York.  By  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.  I).,  Pastor. 

pp.  317. 

This  second  volume  of  twenty-six  sermons  contains  discourses  preached 
by  the  author  during1  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1873.  With  only  two  excep¬ 
tions,  they  are  based  on  texts  found  in  Glen.  chs.  xxv. — xxxv.  These  dis¬ 
courses  are  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  freshness  of  style,  abundance 
of  illustration,  and  directness  of  address.  They  seem  like  very  animated 
conversation  interspersed  with  vivid  illustrations  of  the  truth.  They  can 
hardly  be  called  great  sermons,  measured  by  any  acknowledged  standard, 
but  that  they  were  quite  attractive  when  delivered,  and  that  they  will  be 
read  by  many  with  profit,  we  can  readily  believe.  Such  sermons  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  relieving  the  pulpit  of  the  very  common  complaint  of 
dullness. 

Earnest  Words  on  True  Success  in  Life,  addressed  to  Young  Men  and 

Women.  By  Ray  Palmer,  pp.  295.  1873* 

This  volume  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  series,  fourteen  sermons  or  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  especially  to  the  young,  by  the  author  when  he  sustained 
the  relation  of  pastor.  The  subjects  are,  Characteristics  o£  youth;  Causes 
of  failure  in  life;  Self-culture;  False  views  of  life;  The  two  contests  of 
life;  The  law  of  habit;  The  danger  of  indulgence  in  little  sins;  The  choice 
of  a  life-work;  The  same  subject  continued;  Moral  courage;  Moral  cour¬ 
age  continued;  True  greatness  according  to  Christ;  Christian  character  an 
aid  to  success;  The  desire  of  true  glory  a  Christian  affection.  Those  who 
know  the  author’s  fine  taste,  poetic  imagination,  and  tender  sensibilities, 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  volume,  on  such  topics,  of  rare  value  for  the 
young.  Nor  will  they,  if  they  read  it  thoughtfully,  be  disappointed. 
Wise  in  counsel,  solemn  in  admonition,  tender  and  affectionate  in  appeal, 
it  sets  before  the  young  the  way  of  “true  success  in  life,”  and  warns 
against  the  shame  and  misery  of  failure. 

Remember  Me ;  or  the  Holy  Communion.  By  Ray  Palmer,  pp.  102. 

1873. 

Another  small  volume  by  the  same  author.  It  was  originally  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society  in  the  year  1865,  and  is  now  republished 
in  neat  style  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  The  writer  has  combined  and  inter¬ 
mingled  prose  and  poetry  in  order  to  present  in  the  most  tender  and  affect¬ 
ing  manner  the  thoughts  appropriate  to  such  a  season.  Some  of  his  fine 
hymns  find  a  place  here,  along  with  fresh  outbursts  of  sacred  poetry. 
Tender  and  touching  in  sentiment,  evangelical  in  tone,  and  humble  but 
confiding  in  spirit,  it  will  be  a  welcome  companion  to  many  when  they 
wish  to  meditate  on  Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  It  embraces  medita¬ 
tions  for  each  day  during  the  week  preceding,  as  well  as  for  the  day  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 
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Favorite  Hymns  in  their  Original  Form.  Selected  and  Verified  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Leonard  Gage,  pp,  115.  1874. 

We  have  here  a  collection  of  sixty-six  favorite  Hymns  printed  in  their 
original  forms.  The  author  informs  us  that  in  leaving  out  so  many  hymns 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  making  his  collection  so  small,  he  has  ‘‘faith¬ 
fully  tried  to  gather  within  these  covers  what  a  catholic  taste  would  accept 
as  the  prime  favorites  of  the  Church.”  Most  of  these  hymns  are  found, 
in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  in  many  of  our  collections  of  hymns,  but  the 
lovers  of  sacred  poetry,  and  critics,  will  be  glad  to  have  them  as  they  were 
originally  written. 

Responsive  Worship:  A  Discourse  with  Notes,  By  Wm.  Ives  Budding- 
ton,  D.  D.  And  Letters  from  Rev.  Drs.  G.  B.  Bacon,  L.  Bacon,  N.  J. 
Burton,  H.  Bushnell,  T.  J.  Conant,  0.  E.  Daggett,  E.  P.  Goodwin,  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Jr.,  and  T.  D.  Woolsey.  pp.  84.  1873. 

We  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review  the  significant  movements 
in  other  Churches  towards  ritualism,  or  having  a  more  definite  form  of 
service  in  which  the  congregation  should  take  part.  This  little  volume  is 
an  additional  proof  of  what  was  there  said. 

The  Mouth  of  Gold  :  A  Series  of  Dramatic  Sketches  illustrating  the  life 
and  times  of  Chrysostom.  By  Edwin  Johnson,  pp.  109.  1873. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  sufficiently  indicates  its  design.  With 
comparative  faithfulness  to  historical  accuracy,  the  author  has  sought  to 
invest  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  Christian  Orator  of  the  East  with 
the  interest  drawn  from  an  exhibition  in  dramatic  form. 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament ,  Designed  for  Christian  Workers.  By 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  I.  Chaps,  i.-xiii.  pp.  140. 

This  Commentary,  in  the  specimens  received,  impresses  us  very  favora¬ 
bly.  If  completed  according  to  the  author’s  plan,  it  will  furnish  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed  a  most  valuable  apparatus  for 
New  Testament  study.  The  mechanical  part  is  admirably  executed. 
Whilst  pleased  with  it  in  general,  we  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  some 
of  the  author’s  criticisms.  He  tells  us  that  the  Commentary  “is  founded 
on  the  English  Version  of  the  Received  Text,  refers  rarely  to  the  Greek, 

*  *  and  gives  verbal  and  grammatical  criticism  only  when  it  is  essential 

to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers.”  An  instance 
we  have  in  Matt.  3  : 11,  where  he  corrects  the  English  Version  thus:  “Not 
with  water,  but  in  water.”  Then  adds:  “The  Greek  preposition  fv) 
here  translated  with  properly  signifies  in,  and  certainly  should  be  so  trans¬ 
lated  here.”  What  aid  this  will  give  to  “Christian  workers,”  unless  to 
teach  them  how  to  immerse,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  That  the 
criticism  is  utterly  false,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  usage  of  New  Tee- 
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lament  Greek,  or  with  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  will  assuredly 
know.  Winer  and  Buttmann,  not  to  mention  others,  are  both  decidedly 
against  it.  Buttmann,  the  very  latest  grammatical  authority,  says  on  the 
very  same  text — “not  in  water.”  We  hope  Mr.  Abbott,  for  the  sake  of 
“Christian  workers”  who  may  not  understand  the  original,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  reputation,  will  hasten  to  correct  this  before  the  volume 
is  published. 

DODD  &  MEAD,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  Comparative  History  of  Religions :  By  James  C.  Moffat,  D.  I).,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton.  Part  II.  Later  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Progress,  and  Revolutions  of  Faith,  pp.  316. 

Comparative  Theology  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  new  department  of 
study.  Though  in  some  respects  theologians  have  all  along  paid  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  the  different  heathen  faiths,  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
study  of  them  in  connection  with  Christianity  has  been  taken  up  in  scien¬ 
tific  and  systematic  form.  Without  doubt,  if  such  study  be  rightly  pur¬ 
sued,  with  candor  and  spiritual  discrimination,  it  must  yield  results  of 
great  value,  and  become  a  source  of  confirmatory  evidence  of  Christianity. 
The  materials  for  work  in  this  direction  are  now  becoming  accessible  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  Christian  theologians  entering  it. 

The  first  Part  of  this  work  was  published  about  two  years  ago,  and  was 
deservedly  welcomed.  In  that  Part  a  comparative  view  of  the  earliest  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  world  was  presented.  In  the  present  volume,  the  author  has 
endeavored,  “starting  from  a  point  as  near  common  as  is  to  be  found,  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  ancient  book  religions,  through  their  respective 
developments  and  revolutions.”  With  this  plan  he  sets  out  with  the 
Primitive  Faiths  and  Worship,  and  traces  among  other  things,  after  the 
Noachic  times,  the  progress  of  incipient  Mythology,  and  Ritualism,  of 
the  different  ethnic  religions,  in  China,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Semitic  Migra¬ 
tions,  the  growths  of  Legalism,  the  different  Monotheistic  Reformations, 
Ma.gism,  the  later  Hindu  Scriptures,  Brahminical  Philosophy,  Worship  in 
India,  Symbolism  in  Egypt,  Phenician  and  Syrian  Legalism,  Confucius, 
Buddhism.  Greece  in  Religious  Progress,  Religion  in  the  Roman  Republic, 
in  Western  Asia,  and  among  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity.  He  has  done 
his  work  with  great  candor,  sound  judgment,  and  in  the  use  of  the  fruits 
of  varied  and  careful  study.  It  strikes  us,  however,  as  a  defect  of  the 
work,  that  it  is  too  cursory  and  general,  presenting  too  much  the  bare  re¬ 
sults  of  the  author’s  inquiries  without  the  data  on  which  he  reached  them. 
It  is  true,  that  to  have  given  these  data,  would  have  made  a  larger  work. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  very  thing  desirable  on  the  part  of  students  who  are 
interested  at  all  in  the  subject.  Still  we  welcome  the  work  as  a  very  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  this  department  of  theological  inquiry.  It  should 
have  a  place  in  every  minister’s  library. 
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PORTER  &  COATES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer ,  Rendered  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Edward 
Earl  of  Derby.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 
D.  C.  L,  Fifth  Edition,  from  the  ninth  revised  English  Edition.  In 
two  Vols.  pp.  430,  457. 

Since  1864,  when  the  first  publication  of  Lord  Derby’s  Homer  surprised 
and  delighted  the  literary  public,  this  translation  has  been  regarded  as  un¬ 
surpassed.  It  was  at  once  accepted  as  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded 
it.  Pope’s  translation,  though  charming  in  its  versification,  lacks  fidelity 
to  the  original.  Cowper’s  is  cold,  and  burdened  with  intricate  syntax. 
Wright’s  translation,  whilst  very  true  to  the  original,  and  possessing  great 
force  and  beauty  in  parts,  is  not  evenly  sustained,  and  is  often  flat  and 
prosaic.  Lord  Derby,  taking  the  only  metre  that  at  all  befits  the  Iliad, 
the  heroic  blank  verse,  has  transfused  into  his  rendering  so  much  of  the 
very  spirit,  movement  and  vigor  of  the  original,  as  to  afford  to  English 
readers  an  approach  to  the  pleasure  which  Homer  gives  to  those  most  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Greek.  His  plan  was  to  give  in  English,  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  every  passage  and  every  line,  omitting  noth¬ 
ing  and  expanding  nothing,  and  adhering  as  closely  as  our  language  allows 
to  every  epithet  capable  of  being  translated.  The  merits  of  his  translation 
may  be  summed  up  in  saying,  that  it  is  eminently  attractive ;  not  only 
readable,  but  so  full  of  life  and  beauty  as  to  invite  to  read  again  and  again. 

The  high  merit  of  Lord  Derby’s  rendering,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  a  single  other  translation  that  can  claim  to  rival  it.  This  is 
the  more  recent  one  by  Mr.  Bryant.  Criticism  finds  such  high  excellences 
in  each  of  these  two,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the  superiority.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  decide  it.  It  is  honor  enough  to  each  to  stand  in  this  high 
rivalry. 

This  edition  by  the  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates,  containing  a  brief  sketch 
of  Lord  Derby’s  life,  is  a  very  fine  one.  In  paper  and  printing,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  book-maker’s  taste  and  art.  With  Flax- 
man's  outline  illustrations,  it  is  made  indeed  the  handsomest  edition  that 
has  been  issued. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHER,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

The  Gates  of  Prayer :  A  Book  of  Private  Devotion  for  Morning  and 
Evening.  By  the  author  of  “Morning  and  Night  Watches,”  “Memories 
of  Bethany,”  &c.  pp.  363.  1874. 

Like  the  “Morning  and  Night  Watches,”  this  little  volume  is  designed 
as  a  help  in  the  private  devotions  of  believers.  It  contains  prayers  for  the 
mornings  and  evenings  of  thirty-one  days,  each  prayer  being  preceded  by 
a  suitable  passage  of  Scripture.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Duff’s 
writings  hardly  need  to  be  assured  that  these  prayers  are  pervaded  by  a 
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spirit  of  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and  are  full  of  the  rich  life  that  flows  out 
of  deep  religious  experience.  In  their  simplicity  and  directnsss,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  deep  comprehensiveness  and  variety  in  the  expression  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Christian  heart,  they  are  well  suited  to  afford  the 
help  intended. 

Guiseppe' s  Home ,  By  Julia  A.  Mathews,  author  of  “The  Golden  Ladder 
Series,”  “Drayton  Hall  Series,”  etc.  pp.  343.  1874. 

This  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  bright  little  Italian  boy,  rescued 
from  the  clutches  of  a  heartless  master,  brought  to  Christ,  and  becoming 
a  blessing  to  those  who  cared  for  him,  and  to  others.  The  incidents  are 
very  striking,  and  are  woven  together  so  as  to  excite  the  reader’s  interest 
in  a  high  degree.  It  teaches  lessons  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  helpless, 
and  shows  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  the  wretched. 

Willow  Brook.  By  the  author  of  “The  Wide  Wide  World.”  pp.  348. 
1874. 

A  pleasant  story,  written  to  show  the  young  how  to  understand  the  peti¬ 
tion:  “Hallowed  be  Thy  name.”  and  teach  them  what  it  requires  of  them. 
The  two  little  girls  who  receive  the  lessons  are  severely  tried  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  Jewish  family,  where  theatrical  performances  are  held  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  but  they  prove  faithful  under  the  trial.  The  story  will  both 
interest  and  instruct  U^e  reader. 

Rockbourne.  A  Tale.  By  Marion  Eliza  Weir,  author  of  “Mabel’s  Ex¬ 
perience,”  etc.  pp.  367.  1874. 

This  Tale  presents  the  varied  and  trying  experiences  of  the  children  of 
an  English  clergyman,  after  both  father  and  mother  had  died.  It  is  a  well 
written  and  interesting  book,  teaching  beautiful  lessons  of  faith  and  duty, 
profitable  to  all. 

WILSON",  HINKLE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  Formerly  Teacher 
of  History  and  Composition  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

As  a  text-book,  this  volume  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best 
works  of  its  kind  now  offered  for  Academic  or  High-school  instruction. 
The  method  of  arrangement  is  admirable,  the  historical  divisions  are  nat¬ 
ural  and  clear,  and  the  subject-matter  is  most  aptly  chosen  and  compactly 
presented.  A  manual  of  Ancient  History  has  been  greatly  needed,  in 
which  the  student  might  find  the  large  and  important  results  of  recent 
geographical,  archaeological,  philological  and  critical  investigation.  Mr. 
Thalheimer  has  brought  Ins  work  to  date.  His  style  is  very  good,  and  a 
great  recommendation  to  the  History.  The  Recapitulations,  at  the  end 
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of  the  Chapters,  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  With  the  Questions 
for  examination,  the  chronological  tables,  beautiful  illustrations  and  maps, 
and  the  lull  index,  the  work  becomes  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  a 
manual,  that  either  teacher  or  scholar  could  wish.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  part  with  great  taste,  and  very  substantially,  presenting  paper, 
printing,  and  general  make-up,  such  as  to  delight  the  eye  and  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  study. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Extralitzung  des  Herrn  Diabolus  mit  seinen  Gesellen  and  Lelxrlingen , 
gehalten  ini  Neunzelinten  Jahrliundert  in  seiner  Hauptstadt  Teuftingen. 
Von  Elias  Freimund.  Im  Selbstverlag  des  Verfassers.  Gedruckt  von  S. 
K.  Brobst  &  Co..  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United 
States  of  America ,  1874.  Office:  Bible  House  (Room  40),  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City,  1874. 

THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLIES  AND  BLACKWOOD. 

The  four  great  Quarterlies  for  January,  re-published  by  the  Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Company,  have  been  received.  They  contain,  as  usual,  a 
large  number  of  able  and  valuable  articles. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  among  others  are  articles  on  Libraries ,  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern ,  full  of  interest  to  bibliographers;  Memoir  and  letters 
of  Sara  Coleridge;  Autobiography  of  J.  S.  Mills;  The  Ninth  Census  of 
the  United  States,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
emancipation  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  Primeval  Life  in  Switzerland. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  Article  on  Sacerdotalism , 
Ancient  and  Modern,  showing  the  history  and  growth  of  Confessions  and 
of  ritual  observances;  The  Despotism  of  the  Future,  as  well  as  an  article 
on  J.  S.  Mill's  Autobiography ;  etc. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review  has  able  discussions  of  Modern  Scien¬ 
tific  Inquiry  and  Religious  Thought;  Inductive  Theology;  Masson's 
Milton  and  his  Times;  Mind  and  the  Science  of  Energy;  Revision  of 
the  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  of  course  an  article  on  Mr.  Mill's 
Autobiography . 

The  Westminster  Review,  the  organ  of  skeptical  or  rationalistic  opin¬ 
ion,  gives  a  brief  discussion  of  The  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment 
of  the  Church  of  England;  an  article  on  The  Working  Classes;  on  John 
Stuart  Mill;  on  Christian  Missions  to  the  Heathen;  and  others.  The 
article  on  “Christian  Missions”  shows  the  opposing  attitude  taken  by  skep¬ 
ticism  toward  this  great  work. 
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Blackwood' s  Magazine  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March 
has  been  received,  and,  as  usual,  is  filled  with  interesting  reading.  An 
article  of  especial  interest  is  found  in  the  February  No.  on  “Skepticism 
and  Modern  Poetry/’ 


Webster's  Dictionary.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement, 
on  the  cover  of  this  Review,  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  It  is 
superfluous  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  great  Dictionary  of  our  language. 
It  has,  without  doubt,  become  the  ruling  lexicographical  authority  in  our 
country,  and  holds  an  honorable  rank  even  in  England.  Every  student 
and  scholar  among  us  finds  it  a  simple  necessity. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

DID  THE  APOSTLES  EXPECT  THE  SECOND  COMING  OF 
CHRIST  IN  THEIR  OWN  DAY? 

Ho  one  can  read  the  Hew  Testament  without  being;  im- 
pressed  with  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord.  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  prophecy 
points  forward  to  His  first  coming,  so  in  the  Hew  Testament, 
His  coming  again  is  the  object  of  hope  and  delightful  antici¬ 
pation.  It  is  called  “the  blessed  hope5’  and  Christians  are  ad¬ 
dressed  as  those  who  “wait55  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 

The  strong  language  employed  by  the  Apostles  has  led 
many  to  the  opinion  that  they  expected  this  grand  event 
while  they  were  yet  living,  or  that  they  did  not  expect  to  die. 
Among  German  commentators  this  may  be  stated  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  view,  and  not  a  few  among  English  and  American 
commentators  and  divines  have  adopted  the  same  opinion. 
Even  Dr.  Hodge,  so  eminently  cautious  and  conservative, 
says:  “As  the  time  of  the  second  advent  was  unrevealed 
either  to  men  or  angels,  the  early  Christians  hoped  it  might 
occur  in  their  day.  The  Apostles  themselves  no  doubt  at  first 
cherished  that  expectation  A*  Indeed  with  a  large  class  of  critics 
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it  is  considered  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  dispute  except  by 
those  whose  prejudices  are  stronger  than  their  judgment. 
The  only  question  with  them  is  in  what  light  to  regard  this 
mistake  of  the  Apostles;  does  it  affect  their  inspiration  and 
the  infallibility  of  their  teaching?  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
their  delusion  with  the  idea  of  the  implicit  confidence  we  put 
in  them  as  guides  in  our  religious  belief? 

Before  spending  much  time  or  labor  in  attempting  such  a 
reconciliation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  more  care¬ 
fully  whether  the  Apostles  did  certainly  expect  the  coming  of 
Christ  again  in  their  day,  or  whether  the  mistake  may  not 
be  on  the  part  of  those  who  impute  to  them  this  false  expec¬ 
tation.  Certainly  there  is  room  for  some  doubt  in  reaching 
such  a  conclusion,  and  we  should  not  hastily  charge  inspired 
teachers  with  cherishing  such  errors.  Critics  have  as  good 
reason  to  doubt  their  own  infallibility  as  they  have  to  doubt 
that  of  the  Apostles. 

We  will  here  quote  a  few  utterances  from  the  most  respect¬ 
able  authorities  to  show  how  they  speak  on  this  subject.  Ols- 
hausen  says:  “Without  doubt  Paul  included  himself  also  in 
the  v/ff  A  because  he  hoped  to  live  until  the  coming  of  Christ.”* 
A«:ain  :  “It  is  unmistakablv  clear  from  this  that  Paul  deemed 
it  possible  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  might  live  to  see 
the  coming  again  of  Christ. ”f  In  the  learned  and  popular 
work,  “Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,”  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  we  read , J  “The  early  Church,  and  even  the  Apostles 
themselves,  expected  their  Lord  to  come  again  in  that  very 
generation.  St.  Paul  himself  shared  in  that  expectation.” 
Perhaps  no  one  lias  been  more  emphatic  in  his  utterances  on 
this  subject  than  the  Dutch  theologian,  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee.  In 
his  “  Theology  of  the  New  Testament ,”  now  widely  circulated 
in  this  country  in  the  English  translation,  we  find  what  must 
surprise  most  orthodox  readers,  that  this  same  error  seems  to 
be  imputed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  He  says:§ 
“It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Lord  throughout  His  teaching, 
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as  well  as  in  His  last  eschatological  discourses  represents  His 
coming  as  very  near  at  hand.”  In  regard  to  the  Apostles  he 
speaks  without  any  reserve.  “As  Peter  and  all  his  fellow 
Apostles,  so  does  Paul  also  cherish  the  living  hope  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Lord.  Howhere  does  he  reckon  himself 
among  those  who  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day  ;  repeatedly, 
on  the  contrary,  does  he  express  himself  as  cherishing  the  ex¬ 
pectation  he  may  himself  even  he  among  the  number  of  those 
who  shall  remain  alone  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.”*  In  re- 
gard  to  this  extraordinary  statement  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  at  the  proper  time. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Apostles  being  mistaken  or  la¬ 
boring  under  a  delusion  on  this  subject,  different  solutions 
are  given.  Some,  who  make  no  account  of  inspiration,  treat 
it  as  any  other  delusion  of  ordinary  men,  and  claim  it  as  a 
proof  that  the  Apostles  are  not  infallible  guides  in  their  teach¬ 
ing.  They  are  thus  relieved  of  any  necessity  of  further  ex¬ 
planation.  Their  denial  of  the  inspiration  and  infallibility 
of  the  Apostles  in  their  teaching  leaves  them  free  to  impute 
to  them  such  errors,  without  any  violence  to  their  judgment 
or  religious  faith.  Others,  however,  feel  the  necessity  of  some 
explanation,  and  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
individual  opinions  and  views  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  doc¬ 
trinal  teaching,  or  between  the  notions  they  cherished  as  men, 
and  the  revelations  of  divine  truth  which  they  received  from 
God.  Olshausen,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted  as 
favoring  this  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles,  says : 
“This  supposition  need  not  excite  the  slightest  apprehension. 
*  *  *  This  passage  (1  Thes.  IV.  13 — 17)  would  be  a 

stumbling-block  only  in  case  the  tovto  Asyoyev  ev  A oyco 
jtvpiov  were  also  to  be  referred  to  the  subordinate  point 
which  is  concluded  in  the  wpeis  6i  ZoAyre For  had  Paul 
said,  “I  know  by  a  communication  of  the  Lord  that  we  shall 
witness  the  advent  of  Christ  even  in  our  own  life  time,”  then 
a  disparaging  conclusion  might  with  justice  be  drawn  from 
the  non-fulfilment  of  that  saying  ;  but  here  the  saying  of  the 
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Lord  refers  merely  to  the  chief  idea,  that  those  remaining  will 
not  prevent  them  that  are  asleep,  and  not  to  the  subordinate 
designation  of  the  rfpeil.”  It  requires  a  very  skillful  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  dissecting  knife  thus  to  separate  between  the  parts 
which  are,  and  those  which  are  not  of  divine  authority  in 
the  same  sentence — to  say  just  how  much  is  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  and  how  much  is  the  product  of  human  weakness  and 
error.  The  distinguished  Master  of  Rugby  School,  Dr. 
Arnold,  offers  much  the  same  solution  as  Olshausen.  Of  Paul 
he  says:  “This  great  Apostle  expected  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  the  generation  then  existing,' ”  and  asks: 
“Shall  we  say,  then,  that  St.  Paul  entertained  and  expressed 
a  belief  which  the  event  did  not  verify?  We  may  say  so, 
safely  and  reverently,  in  this  instance ;  for  here  he  was  most 
certainly  speaking  as  a  man,  and  not  by  revelation.” 

We  think  that  every  reader  will  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  with  these  explanations.  The  distinction  made 
is  shadowy  and  uncertain.  It  would  afford  relief  if  some¬ 
thing  more  reliable  could  be  offered.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles  might  not  be  invalidated  even  if  it  were  clear  that 
they  labored  under  this  mistaken  expectation,  but  it  would 
divest  the  subject  of  much  perplexing  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  im¬ 
puting  to  them  the  error  alleged.  We  feel  jealous  of  the  re¬ 
putation  of  men  on  whose  teaching  we  ground  our  faith  in 
eternal  realities.  We  tremble  to  think  of  walking  in  the 
dark  and  following  blind  guides. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  testimony  in  the  case, 
there  are  some  preliminary  statements  which  may  aid  in  ariv- 
ing  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  only  reliable  authorities  in  settling  this  question  are 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  what  they  have 
actuall}7  taught.  We  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  their  in¬ 
dividual  or  private  opinions  beyond  what  can  be  gained  from 
their  own  writings.  There  are  no  contemporary  authorities 
to  which  we  can  appeal  to  determine  what  the  Apostles  be¬ 
lieved  or  expected  on  this  subject.  Their  own  writings  must 
decide  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  can  be  decided  at  all.  All 
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opinions  based  on  any  other  grounds  are  mere  conjecture,  and 
need  not  occupy  our  attention.  This  puts  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  reader  on  nearly  the  same  footing,  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  possessed  by  the  former  being  his  knowledge  of  the 
original  language,  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  matter  of 
style  and  forms  of  expression.  But  with  a  correct  and  faith¬ 
ful  version,  the  common  reader  can  judge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Apostles  as  well  as  the  critical  scholar.  This  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  question  which  challenges  a  decision  from  every  intel¬ 
ligent  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
paring  carefully  all  that  the  Apostles  have  said  that  may 
have  any  hearing  on  the  subject,  we  are  prepared  to  form  a 
judgment,  without  seeking  in  vain  for  light  from  any  other 
quarter. 

The  Apostles  are  presumed  to  he  self-consistent  in  their 
writings.  We  should  not  needlessly  assume  that  they  con¬ 
tradict  themselves  or  each  other.  Apart  from  any  claim  to 
inspiration,  it  is  to  he  taken  for  granted  that  they  had  ordi¬ 
nary  good  sense,  and  that  they  did  not  fall  into  glaring  in¬ 
consistencies  or  irreconciliable  contradictions.  What  they 
have  written  is  to  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  present 
a  consistent  and  harmonious  view,  unless  this  he  found  im¬ 
possible  or  impracticable.  The  inspired  writers  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  at  least,  ordinary  rights,  and  no  unfair  or  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  incidental  forms  of  expression  in  conflict 
with  other  statements  of  truth. 

It  is  further  to  be  presumed  that  the  views  and  expectations 
of  the  Apostles  were  not  in  conflict  with  other  inspired  teach¬ 
ing,  and  especially  not  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  the 
•  same  general  subject.  Whatever  opinions  they  entertained 
on  so  important  a  point  as  the  coming  again  of  their  Lord, 
must  have  been  based,  in  some  way,  on  divine  teaching. 
They  had  no  natural  means  of  obtaining  any  information  on 
the  subject.  They  may  have  misunderstood  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  but  of  this  we  should  have  good  evidence  before  we 
receive  it  as  settled.  The  presumption  is  all  the  other  way — 
that  their  views  and  expectations  were  in  harmony  with  what 
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Christ  had  endeavored  to  impress  on  them,  or  that  there  is  no 
conflict  in  the  teaching  of  the  Hew  Testament  on  this  subject. 

With  these  simple  preliminaries,  we  may  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
what  they  do  actually  teach  concerning  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  formal  or  definite  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Apostles  as  to  the  time  of  Christ’s  coming  again, 
so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  to  take  place  in 
that  generation*  Iso  one  has  ventured  to  maintain  that  we 
have  any  dogmatic  statement  to  this  effect.  The  most  that 
is  pretended  is  that  the  Apostles  used  such  language  as  to 
make  the  inference  natural  if  not  necessary  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  alive  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  their  Lord’s 
coming.  If  there  were  any  clear,  positive  statements,  such  as 
we  have  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  His  coming  again,  it  would 
at  once  settle  the  question.  But  no  such  statements  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Hew  Testament.  Indeed,  the  very  contrary  is 
everywhere  inculcated.  Ho  man  knows,  or  can  be  allowed 
to  know,  the  time  in  advance.  Every  attempt  to  fix  the 
time,  or  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  God’s  plans,  is  met  with 
discouragement  and  rebuke.  Christ  assured  the  disciples: 
“It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,” 

It  must  also  be  granted  that  towards  the  end  of  their  earthly 
course  the  Apostles  did  speak  in  very  plain  terms  of  their 
own  death,  and  without  any  intimation  of  a  contrary  expect¬ 
ation.  Even  Olshausen  says:  “Paul  seems  in  later  times  not 
only  to  give  up  the  hope  of  living  to  see  Christ’s  second  com¬ 
ing  himself,  but  also  to  have  dwelt  less  in  his  teachings  on 

<D  7  O 

the  near  proximity  of  the  outward  kingdom  of  God,  and  to 
have  presented  in  stronger  relief  its  spiritual  aspects.”*  The 
memorable  words,  “I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,”  arc  decisive  on  this  point. 
It  is  certainly  beyond  any  reasonable  controversy,  that  at  the 
time  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  containing  these  words  he  ex- 
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pectecl  to  die;  and  that  he  entertained  the  same  expectation 
at  an  earlier  period  is  almost  equally  certain,  as  will  hereafter 
be  shown.  The  language  of  Peter  is  no  less  clear  and  de- 
cisive,  when  he  says :  “Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off* 
this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shew¬ 
ed  me.  Moreover,  I  will  endeavor  that  ye  may  be  able  after 
my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance.”  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  these  Apostles  did  not  live  under  the 
mistaken  expectation  until  death  came  and  took  them  by 
surprise.  They  spoke  and  wrote  as  men  expecting  to  die,  and 
not  as  men  cherishing;  a  vain  delusion. 

Kor  was  this  a  conviction  forced  upon  them,  as  they  saw 
their  hope  vanishing  and  death  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Long  before  this,  there  were  intimations  and  solemn  warnings 
of  what  awaited  them.  The  Master  had  not  deluded  them 
with  any  flattering  promises  that  they  should  escape  “the 
king  of  terrors,”  but  on  the  other  hand  had  forewarned  them 
to  expect  death  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  They 
were  to  be  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death.  To  His 
disciples,  “Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew,”  who 
came  to  Him  and  asked  privately  concerning  His  coming  and 
the  end  of  the  world,  He  said,  among  other  things:  “Then 
shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you.” 
Such  warnings  were  given  by  Christ  not  once,  but  once  and 
again,  so  that  they  were  most  familiar  to  the  ears  and  hearts 
of  the  disciples.  When  addressing  them  in  the  upper  room 
after  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  He  said:  “They 
shall  put  you  out  of  the  Synagogues :  yea,  the  time  cometh, 
that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God 
service.” 

In  the  case  of  Peter,  He  was  even  more  specific.  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdest 
thyself,  and  walkedest  whither  thou  wouldest :  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not. 
This  spake  He,  signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God.” 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  Peter  refers  to  this  admonition  of 
his  Lord,  when  he  says,  “I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle, 
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even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me.”  Certain  it  is 
that  Peter  had  been  distinctly  informed  by  Christ  that  he 
must  encounter  death,  and  surely  it  would  have  been  most 
presumptuous  in  him,  after  such  divine  admonition,  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  hope  and  expectation,  as  Oosterzee  alleges,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  he  should  not  die.  We  are  unwilling; 
to  believe  that  Peter  could  be  so  forgetful  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  or  that  he  could  so  easilv  he  led  into  such  an  error. 
To  believe  him  guilty  of  such  a  mistake  is  to  question  his 
reverence  for  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  impugn 
the  sobriety  of  his  judgment.  Paul  repeatedly  alludes  to  his 
own  dying  as  a  possible  or  probable  occurrence,  or  rather  as 
an  event  which  he  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  he  addressed  the  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  he  said,  “Behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  Spirit 
unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city, 
saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself, 
so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy  and  the  ministry 
which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God.”  When  further  on  in  his  journey,  and 
friends  entreated  him  with  tears  not  to  expose  his  life  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  Paul  answered,  “What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to 
break  mine  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but 
also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”'  This 
is  not  the  language  of  one  who  cherished  a  very  confident 
hope  that  he  would  never  see  death.  Indeed  if  Paul  felt  in 
any  way  assured  that  he  would  not  die,  such  language  would 
be  a  reflection  on  his  candor  and  sincerity,  and  what  has 
commanded  universal  admiration,  would  be  turned  into  cant¬ 
ing  hypocrisy. 

In  the  case  of  the  Apostle  John  we  know  that  “This  say¬ 
ing  went  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should 
not  die.”  But  John,  as  if  to  correct  the  very  error  of  those 
who  imagined  he  should  live  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  says  : 
“Yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  He  shall  not  die,  but  if  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?”  Yot  even 
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the  beloved  disciple,  who  outlived  the  other  Apostles,  and 
who  enjoyed  such  peculiar  intimacy  with  Jesus,  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  anything  that  gave  him  reason  to  expect  that  he  should 
not  be  called  to  die.  There  is  not  an  intimation  of  such  a 
thins:  in  all  his  writings,  but  he  carefully  guards  against  such 
an  error  being  entertained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
his  language  implies  that  he  did  expect  to  die,  else  he 
would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  the  error  in 
question. 

Not  only  had  Christ  warned  His  disciples  to  expect  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  He  had  cautioned  them 
against  anticipating  His  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world  as 
very  near  at  hand.  After  reminding  them  of  the  commotions 
that  must  take  place,  and  the  trials  to  be  endured,  He  solemn¬ 
ly  adds:  “But  the  end  is  not  yet He  foretels  things  which 
were  to  take  place,  and  which,  so  long  as  the  events  had  not 
transpired,  must  have  reminded  the  Apostles  of  many  and 
important  things  yet  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  time  of  His 
coming  again.  He  spoke  parables  whose  very  end  and  design 
seem  to  have  been  to  guard  the  disciples  against  false  concep¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  either  by  placing  it  too  near  or  too  re¬ 
mote.  They  were  to  live  under  a  sense  of  the  great  truth 
that  He  would  come  again,  and  so  to  live  as  those  who  watch¬ 
ed  for  His  coming.  Like  His  death  and  resurrection,  it  was 
to  be  an  element  of  power  in  moulding  their  lives,  and  with 
which  the  question  of  time  had  least  to  do.  It  was  to  be 
ever  present  to  them  as  before  their  minds,  but  they  were  not 
curiously  or  anxiously  to  inquire  into  “the  times  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power/’ 

It  should  be  added,  too,  that  it  is  through  these  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  that  the  teachings  and  admonitions  of  Christ 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  They  recorded  them  for  the 
instruction  of  all  ages,  and  cannot  he  presumed  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  meaning.  If  these  discourses  of  Christ 
warn  us  to  day  against  any  presumptuous  attempts  to  fix  the 
season  of  Christ’s  coming,  must  they  not  have  had  the  same 
lessons  for  those  who  heard  and  communicated  them  to  us? 
Vol.  IV.  No.  3.  42 
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So  much  then,  we  think,  is  clear — that  Christ  cautioned 
His  disciples  against  being  deceived  as  though  His  second 
coming  were  just  at  hand,  warned  them  that  they  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  suffer  death  for  His  sake,  and  that  they  spoke  and 
acted  as  men  who  were  ready  and  expected  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  his  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  expressions  and  representations 
which  have  led  many  to  form  an  opposite  conclusion.  The 
passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  usually  regarded  as  most  de¬ 
cisive  of  this  expectation  of  a  speedy  coming  while  he  was 
yet  living,  are  found  in  I  Thessalonians  and  I  Corinthians, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  these  passages  we  now  turn. 

As  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  first  of  all  the 
inspired  Apostle’s  writings,  and  the  subject  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  especially  occupied  the  attention  of  that 
Church,  here,  if  anywhere,  we  may  expect  to  find  this  doc¬ 
trine  distinctly  set  forth.  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
struct  and  comfort  believers  here  in  regard  to  their  friends 
who  had  been  called  away  by  death.  He  writes:  “For  this 
we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  which  are  asleep.”  Again  :  “Then  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds”  etc.  The  language  is  quoted  as  found  in  our 
authorized  English  version,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  shows 
unmistakably  that  the  Apostle  included  himself  among  those 
who  should  be  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  against 
this  interpretation  there  are  numerous  difficulties,  which 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  unless  no  other  interpre¬ 
tation  can  be  fairly  put  upon  the  language. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  glorious  appearing  of  our 
Lord  did  not  take  place  while  Paul  lived,  and  that,  if  such 
were  his  meaning,  he  was  laboring  under  a  grand  mistake. 
He  professes  to  speak  “by  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  or  by  ex¬ 
press  divine  authority.  It  is  impossible,  on  any  well  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  interpretation,  to  separate  this  statement 
and  say,  so  much  was  uttered  by  divine  authority,  and  so 
much  was  spoken  simply  as  a  man.  Just  where  to  run  the 
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knife  no  one  can  tell.  If  then  the  Apostle  taught  that  he 
and  others,  then  alive,  should  remain  until  the  coming  of 
Christ,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  escape  the  charge  of  incul¬ 
cating  error,  and  very  serious  error.  This  alone  should  lead 

O  '  1/ 

us  to  hesitate  before  reaching  such  a  conclusion  as  to  his 
meaning.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  seeking  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  suit  a  certain  view  of  inspi¬ 
ration.  We  admit  that  we  shrink  from  any  interpretation 
that  impugns  the  inspiration  of  this  great  Apostle,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  such  a  course  is  perfectly  fair  with  all  who  accept 
him  as  an  inspired  teacher. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties.  It  seems  very  evident  that, 

€/  ’ 

on  some  ground,  the  Thessalonians  did  cherish  the  idea  of 
Christ’s  speedy  coming.  This  some  think  they  based  on  the 
Apostle’s  own  teaching  or  the  letter  he  had  written  them. 
To  correct  this  error  the  Apostle  promptly  wrote  a  second 
letter,  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  extract  a  different 
meaning,  he  does  admonish  them  earnestly  against  this  very 
error  of  expecting  a  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  He  says: 
“How  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  [concerning]  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  unto 
Him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  Christ  is  at  hand.”  It  is  agreed  that  v? rep  should 
be  rendered  concerning,  or  in  regard  to,  and  not  ubyf  as  in  our 
version.  To  meet  the  argument  from  these  words,  we  are 
told  that  ti  karyKEv,  rendered  “at  hand,”  means  imminent  or 
actually  present.  Even  admitting  this,  it  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  The  Apostle  informs  the  Thessalonians  of  a 
great  apostacy  that  must  first  take  place,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  t he  “man  of  sin.”  He  alludes  to  something  that 
yet  held  in  check  the  working  of  “the  mystery  of  iniquity.” 
He  speaks  of  processes  to  go  on  in  the  Church  utterly  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  idea  of  an  immediate  or  very  speedy 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  very  solemnly  warns  his  readers 
against  being  deluded  or  deceived  on  this  very  subject.  “ Let 
no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means.” 

Further,  if  by  the  term  uwef  on  which  special  stress  is  laid 
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by  some,  the  Apostle  really  and  necessarily  included  himself, 
he  must  as  really  include  all  to  whom  he  was  writing.  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Apostle  meant  to  assure  all  those  then  living  at 
Thessalonica  that  they  should  not  die,  just  when  death  was 
doing  his  work  and  he  was  writing  to  console  them  under  the 
loss  of  friends  called  away,  is  too  much  to  be  believed.  If  he 
designed  to  make  the  impression  that  they  would  actually 
live  to  see  Christ’s  coming,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to 
employ  language  that  would  admit  of  no  doubt.  That  he 
has  not  done  so,  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  he  had  no 
such  intention  in  view. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  then  are  we  to  understand  the 
Apostle’s  language  ?  We  answer,  according  to  its  most  nat¬ 
ural  import,  and  in  harmony  with  his  other  teaching  and  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Ellicott  truly  observes,  on  ?/pszs  oi  S,gdvt£$ 
io  Tzepikslnojisvci,  “We  which  are  alive  and  remain,”  “It  is 
not  easy  to  give  these  words  a  perfectly  accurate  and  idiom¬ 
atic  translation.”  The  Greek  would  hear  the  translation, 
“We — the  living,  the  remaining,”— and  then  the  “living  and 
remaining”  might  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  who  are 
meant  by  the  “we.”  The  “ we ”  are  simply  those  who  are  then 
alive  and  remaining  on  the  earth.  The  Apostle  divides  be¬ 
lievers  into  two  classes,  those  who  are  asleep  no l pur}  Osi'ts?, 
and  those  who  are  still  alive  xgjvts?,  and  very  naturally  in¬ 
cludes  himself  among  the  Zgjvtc^  living.  lie  could  hardly  do 
otherwise.  But  to  quote  Ellicott  again,  he  says,  “The  de¬ 
duction  from  these  words,  ‘that  St.  Paul  himself  expected  to 
be  alive,’  must  fairly  be  pronounced  more  than  doubtful.  *  * 
St.  Paul  is  to  be  understood  as  classing  himself  with  ‘those 
who  are  being  left  on  earth,’  without  being  conceived  to  imply 
that  he  had  any  precise  or  definite  expectations  in  his  own 


case. 
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It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  writers  or  speakers  to 
identify  themselves  with  those  who  have  lived  in  former  gen¬ 
erations,  or  who  may  live  generations  to  come,  without  at  all 
intending  thereby  to  make  the  impression  that  they  did  ac¬ 
tually,  or  do  expect  to,  live  at  the  period  mentioned.  The 
Psalmist  says:  “He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land  ;  they  went 
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through  the  flood  on  foot ;  there  did  ice  rejoice  in  Him,’’  Ps. 
LXVI.  6.  In  Hosea,  touching  Jacob  and  his  wrestling  with 
the  angel,  we  read :  “he  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he 
spake  with  usf  chap.  XII.  4.  Paul  even  includes  himself 
among  those  whom  he  formerly  persecuted :  “But  they  had 
heard  only,  that  he  which  persecuted  us  in  times  past,  etc., 
1  chap.  23.  A  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  how  nat¬ 
ural  it.  is  to  employ  such  forms  of  expression.  Suppose  a 
writer  of  the  present  day  should  say  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  ‘a  century  ago  we  were  few  in  number  and 
feeble  in  strength,’  or,  a  ‘century  hence  we  will  number  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions,’  would  any  one  infer  that  he  meant  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  was  living  a  century  ago  or  would  continue 
to  live  a  century  to  come?  Or  suppose  some  Lutheran  writer 
would  say,  ‘at  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  had  only  a 
few  ministers  with  feeble  churches,  but  by  the  end  of  it  we 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  denominations  in  the  United 
States,’  would  this  imjaly  that  he  saw  either  the  beginning, 
or  expected  to  see  the  close  of  the  century?  It  would  be 
easy  to  illustrate  such  use  of  language  by  writers  ancient  and 
modern.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  Apostles  has  so  used 
it,  but  it  does  prove  that  such  a  usage  is  not  uncommon,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  wholly  arbitrary  to  give  it  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  makes  the  Apostle  include  himself  among 
the  we,  as  really  expecting  to  live  until  Christ  should 

come  again,  it  cannot  be  consistently  maintained.  The  two 
greatest  interpreters  of  the  divine  word  in  the  early  church, 
Chrysostom  in  the  East,  and  Augustine  in  the  West,  have 
both  explained  it  as  not  applying  personally  to  the  Apostle. 
The  former  says,  “he  speaks  not  of  himself,”  the  latter  says 
in  regard  to  those  whom  our  Lord  shall  And  alive  upon  earth 
“ personated,  in  this  passage  by  the  Apostle  and  those  were 
alive  with  him.” 

The  other  most  important  passage  alluded  to  is  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  next 
in  order  after  those  to  the  Thessolonians,  and  hence  mav  be 
classed  among  the  earlier  writings  of  the  great  Apostle.  The 
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fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle,  as  is  well  known,  con¬ 
tains  the  fullest  discussion  we  have,  in  the  inspired  writings, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  Apostle  could  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  touch  on  the  Second  coming  of  Christ  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion.  We  read,  verse  51,  “Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery  : 
We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  he  changed.55  It  so 
happens  that  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  readings  of 
the  original  text  in  this  verse.  From  a  very  early  date  this 
variety  existed.  Augustine  alludes  to  this  difference  of  read¬ 
ing  and  says:  “There  meets  us  the  saying  of  the  same  Apos¬ 
tle  when  he  was  speaking  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  “we  shall  all  rise,55  or,  as  other  MSS. 
read,  “We  shall  all  sleep.55  The  reading  of  the  text  its  receplus , 
with  which  our  English  version  sufficiently  agrees,  is  consid¬ 
ered  best  sustained,  although  some  editors  give  the  reading 
that  expressly  affirms  “we  shall  all  sleep.55  In  the  next  verse 
we  have,  “The  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  and  we  shall 
be  changed.55  Assuming  the  correctness  of  our  reading,  and 
in  the  latter  of  these  quotations  there  is  no  dispute  about  it, 
much  the  same  may  be  said  as  has  already  been  offered  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  similar  use  of  “tre55  in  the  espistle  to  the  Thessolo- 
nians.  Taken  alone,  especially  the  latter,  “we  shall  be 
changed,55  and  without  any  regard  to  what  the  Apostle  says 
elsewhere,  it  might  make  the  impression  that  he  expected  to 
be  among  those  who  should  he  alive  and  be  changed.  But 
we  must  take  into  consideration  other  utterances  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  bearing  on  the  same  general  subject,  and  especially  utter¬ 
ances  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  addressed  to  the  same 
Church.  We  must  not  interpret  a  doubtful  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  to  convey  an  idea  at  variance  with  other  expressions  in 
the  same  writings ;  and  that  there  are  expressions  that  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  the  Apostle  being  among  those  who  shall  be 
raised  up,  wTe  expect  to  show.  Showing  this,  it  will  follow 
that  those  who  are  so  positive  in  ascribing  to  the  Apostles 
the  views  under  consideration,  have  adopted  a  very  doubtful 
interpretation  of  their  language. 

It  is  perhaps  the  proper  time  and  place  to  notice  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  Oosterzee  that  “nowhere  does  he  (Paul)  reckon  him- 
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self  among  those  who  should  he  raised  at  the  last  day.”  Yre 
cannot  hut  regard  this  as  a  very  rash  and  unwarranted  state¬ 
ment.  We  know  indeed  that  a  similar  statement  has  been 
made  by  others,  including  the  distinguished  commentator 
Meyer.  But  with  all  respect  for  such  distinguished  and 
learned  authorities,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  have  made  the 
Apostle’s  language  bend  to  suit  their  own  previous  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  candid  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  In  this 
same  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  YI.  14,  Paul  says: 
“And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise 
up  us  by  His  own  power.”  In  the  Second  Epistle,  written 
soon  after,  he  says:  “Knowing  that  he  which  raised  up  the 
Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present 
us  with  you.”  Here  we  find  the  Apostle  using  the  same  first 
person  plural,  and  including  himself  among  those  who  shall 
be  raised  up,  notwithstanding  what  some  have  alleged  to  the 
contrary. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  the  force  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  by  giving  them  a  meaning  contrary  to  that  which  the 
words  and  the  connection  naturally  suggest.  Ho  reader,  tak¬ 
ing  these  statements  alone,  or  together,  would  think  of  any¬ 
thing  else  than  that  Paul  was  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  bodies.  An}’  other  resurrection  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
connection.  Kling,  in  Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Hew 
Testament,  although  seeming  to  accord  with  the  very  general 
view  of  German  Commentators  on  the  Apostle’s  expectation 
as  to  the  Coming  of  Christ,  says  on  2  Cor.  IY.  14,  “The  most 
natural  and  probably  the  correct  view  of  this  passage  leads 
our  thoughts  to  the  general  resurrection.”  If  the  use  of  uwef 
in  the  passages  referred  to  above,  proves  that  the  Apostle  in¬ 
cluded  himself  among  those  who  should  live  to  see  Christ’s 
coming,  a  similar  use  of  the  same  pronoun  “ms,”  only  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  case,  must  prove  that  he  expected,  with  those  whom 
he  addressed,  to  be  raised  up  from  the  dead.  The  argument 
is  as  strong  in  favor  of  the  latter  view  as  it  is  of  the  former, 
to  say  the  very  least.  And  that  Paul  did  hope  and  expect 
to  share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we  have  his  own  as- 
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su ranee.  Among  the  objects  of  his  earnest  longing  and  striv- 
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ing  after,  be  places,  “If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead A 

So  far  from  cherishing  the  expectation  and  desire  of  re¬ 
maining  alive  until  Christ’s  coming,  Paul  once  and  again  ex- 

O  '  CD 

presses  his  willingness  and  desire  to  die — -to  go  home  to  be 
with  the  Lord.  He  says,  “We  are  confident  and  willing 
rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  he  present  with  the 
Lord.”  The  word  rendered  “willing,”  evdoxovyev,  is  much 
stronger  and  more  expressive  than  our  passive  form  “are  will¬ 
ing.”  It  is  variously  translated  in  our  version  by  such  terms 
as  “well  pleased,  have  pleasure,  good  pleasure,  think  good,” 
etc.  Cremer,  in  his  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  the  Hew 
Testament  Greek,  says,  “Strictly  speaking,  it  is  merely  a 
stronger  form  of  the  transit.  6 oxen' ,  to  deem  good.  *  * 

evdoxeir  may  be  classed  among  the  verbs  which  denote  an 
emotion,  a  word,  a  sentiment  cherished  towards  any  one — to 
take  pleasure  in  something.”  So  that  Paul  took  pleasure  in 
the  thought  of  being  absent  from  the  body,  or  dying,  that  he 
might  thus  be  admitted  to  the  more  immediate  presence  of 
his  Lord.  In  another  espistle  he  expresses  the  same  feeling 
in  a  more  direct  and  positive  manner.  “For  me 
to  die  is  gain.  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ.”  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  one  can  read  such  utterances  and  still  con¬ 
clude  that  Paul  had  no  thought  of  dying,  or  that  he  cherish¬ 
ed  the  hope  and  expectation  of  living  to  hail  his  returning 
Lord. 

The  Apostle  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  only  been 
warned  by  Christ  of  the  death  he  must  suffer,  and  has  given 
directions  to  those  who  should  survive  him,  That  after  his 
decease  they  may  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance,’ 
but  he  takes  up  and  considers  the  scoffing  objection  of  those 
who  ask,  “where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ?”  He  reminds 
them  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.”  There  is  nothing  about  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ,  but  a  caution  against  all  rash  and 
presumptuous  conclusions  as  to  the  time.  He  repeats  the 
Master’s  own  watch-word  :  ‘The  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in 
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the  night.5  It  may  he  safely  avered,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
writings  of  this  Apostle  to  prove  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
die,  or  that  he  did  expect  to  remain  alive  on  the  earth  until 
his  Lord  should  come  to  crown  him  in  His  kingdom.  Head- 
dresses  his  readers  as  “strangers  and  pilgrims,’5  and  exhorts 
them  to  “pass  the  time  of  their  sojourning  in  fear.55 

It  is  argued  from  John’s  repeated  use  of  “quickly55  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  he  expected  it  to  take 
place  very  soon.  Oosterzee  says:  “But  this  much  at  least  is 
certain.  John  regards  this  coming  as  nigh  at  hand,55  and  re- 
fers  to  Lev.  3  :  11 ;  22  :  10.  But  against  such  a  view  the 
hook  of  Revelation,  on  almost  any  scheme  of  interpretation, 
presents  serious  if  not  insuperable  objections.  Besides  other 
events  to  transpire,  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  John  did  not  yet  expect  the  end. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles  speak  of  Christians  being 
“preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ55 — “of  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,55  and  similar  representations,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  those  whom  they  addressed  had 
something  great  to  expect  at  His  coming,  or  that  then  only 
would  their  salvation  be  complete.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  re¬ 
ply  to  say,  that  the  salvation  provided  by  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
complete  salvation,  not  only  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  entire 
person  from  sin  and  death  and  hell ;  and  that  it  will  not  be 
perfectly  complete  until  Christ  comes  and  ransoms  the  body 
from  the  power  of  death  and  the  grave.  The  Bible  doctrine 
of  salvation  and  eternal  life  is  not  the  shadowy  one  of  pagan¬ 
ism — a  dreaming  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  while  the 
bod}-  rots  forever  in  the  tomb — but  a  “living  hope55  begotten 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  also  shall  share 
in  His  resurrection  and  eternal  inheritance.  Very  justly  do 
the  writers  of  the  Hew  Testament  associate  our  full  redemp¬ 
tion  with  Christ’s  second  coming,  for  then  and  then  only  will 
we  and  all  believers  know  what  it  means  to  be  like  Him 
when  we  see  Him  as  He  is.  This  hope  and  expectation  are 
Vol.  IV.  Ho.  3.  43 
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the  common  possessions  of  believers,  in  all  ages,  and  the  early 
Christians  from  their  peculiar  position  shared  in  it,  with  a 
special  and  absorbing  interest. 

The  chief  passages  and  arguments  supposed  to  favor  the 
idea  that  the  Apostles  expected  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
their  own  day  have  been  passed  under  review.  Unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  they  fail  to  substantiate  any  such  con¬ 
clusion.  The  leading  design  of  this  article  has  been  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Apostles  from  any  such  erroneous  expectation  or 
vain  delusion,  believing  such  a  labor  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
divine  truth. 

We  may  venture  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  as  looking  to¬ 
wards  a  reconciliation  of  the  difficulties  which  some  have 
felt,  that  the  apparent  nearness  of  this  event  may  result  from 
its  transcendant  importance  and  its  relations  to  us  as  individ¬ 
uals.  In  such  a  matter  the  element  of  time  is  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  we  stand  as  in  the  presence  of  the  august  reality. 
The  second  coming  of  Christ  is  so  important  that  it  over¬ 
shadows  a  thousand  events  of  less  moment  nearer  at  hand. 
To  the  true  believer  at  the  Lord’s  table,  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  seem  more  recent  and  come  more  vividly  be¬ 
fore  the  mind,  than  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  past  year 
or  past  week :  so  in  the  future,  the  coming  again  of  Christ 
seems  nearer  than  the  many  events  which  are  only  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  grand  consummation.  Lange  well  observes:  “As 
the  moon,  though  a  thousand  times  more  distant,  is  nearer  to 
our  room  than  the  lamp  in  a  neighbor’s  house,  because  its 
effect  is  a  thousand  times  more  powerful,  as  the  sun  again  is 
infinitely  nearer  than  the  moon,  though  with  respect  to  space 
only,  it  again  is  situated  at  an  immensely  greater  distance,  so 
is  Christ,  though  so  far  removed  from  us  as  to  Llis  ofiorified 
body  by  the  external  relations  of  space,  infinitely  nearer  us  by 
the  power  of  His  operation  than  any  man  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood;  nay  He  is  with  us,  and  through  faith  He  is 
in  us,  by  the  power  of  this  His  operation.  *  *  The 

glorious  entry  of  Luther  into  Worms  is  fresher  and  nearer 
to  us,  than  the  more  modern  disputes  of  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gians.  *  *  The  last  trial  for  Witchcraft  seems  already 
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q-uite  ancient  history.  But  the  memory  of  Christ,  of  Ilia 
death  and  victory,  surpasses  all  other  human  remembrances 
in  ever  youthful  freshness.  *  His  coming  a«;ain  is  the  crown- 
ing  act  in  the  great  work  of  redemption,  and  to  this  the  eye 
of  the  Church  must  ever  be  directed.  “ Unto  them  that  look  for 
Sim  shall  Se  appear  the  second,  time ,  without  sin ,  unto  salvation 
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By  Rev.  Prof.  I).  Worley,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Though  the  manifestations  of  humanitarianism,  in  one  form 
or  another,  can  be  observed  among  all  the  heathen  and  Christ¬ 
ian  nations  of  antiquity  and  of  later  times,  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  its  intensely  scientific  and  utilitarian  researches  in 
the  world  of  morals,  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  wTill  probably 
hold  a  marked  pre-eminence  for  humanitarian  efforts,  and  their 
failure,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  frail  and  perishing  hu¬ 
manity.  Social  science  has  had,  and  still  has  its  theories  and 
experiments:  civil  polity  and  business  relations  have  been 
subjected  to  new  and  hitherto  untried  principles  and  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  moral  reform  has  been  attempted  over  and  over 
ao’ain,  with  regard  to  nearly  every  form  of  vice  which  affects 
society ;  and  yet  the  world,  without  any  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  jogs  on  about  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  if,  iudeed,  abound¬ 
ing  wickedness,  in  high  places  and  low,  does  not  justify  the 
suspicion,  at  least,  that  the  world  is  becoming  worse  rather 
than  better.  It  has  been  truly  said,  by  some  one,  that  the 
true  test  of  the  present  need,  and  the  need  of  the  immediate 
future  is  to  be  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  past ;  and  if 
any  lesson  from  the  remote  past,  or  even  from  the  past  which 
is  not  so  very  remote,  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  taught,  it 
is  the  inefficiency  of  human  instrumentalities  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  other  than  very  transient  amelioration  of  man's  social, 
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civil,  or  moral  situation.  Evil  in  the  individual,  in  the 
family,  in  the  nation,  in  all  the  world,  with  its  manifold  pre¬ 
sent  sufferings  and  fears  of  future  agonies,  is  brought  dread¬ 
fully  home  to  the  consciousness  of  every  one,  whether  he 
dwell  alone,  or  be  in  association  with  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  fellow  sufferers.  The  efforts  and  researches  of  the  best 
men,  in  every  age  of  the  heathen  world,  and  of  the  learned 
heathen  who  abound  in  our  time  so  largely  also  in  profess¬ 
edly  Christian  lands,  have  been  unceasingly  given  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  evil,  and  to  discover  the  best  methods  of 
cure  for  every  kind  of  ill  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  But 
when  we  examine  the  results  in  the  light  of  experience,  how 


unsatisfactory  and  discordant  the  views,  and  how  inadequate 
the  recommendations  and  directions  of  the  world’s  best  phi¬ 
losophers  and  sages  ! 

If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  the  fallibility  of  human  rea¬ 
son  than  man’s  experience  in  the  past  in  seeking  a  mitigation 
and  removal  of  human  ills,  present  and  prospective,  this  alone 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a  higher 
illumination  than  reason  at  her  best  estate  can  furnish,  to  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  know  ourselves,  our  present  relations  and  our  future 
destiny,  the  nature  of  present  imperfections  and  evil  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  the  ruin  of  present  and  future  peace  and  happiness 
which  they  entail  upon  us.  The  heavens  above  us,  the  earth 
upon  which  we  tread  ;  air,  water,  land  and  rock;  the  min¬ 
eral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  our  own  trinity  of 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  in  one  human  na¬ 
ture,  all  testify  of  an  infinite  wisdom  and  power  raised  far 
above  us,  and  yet  immediately  about  and  within  us  ;  removed 
far  from  our  closer  observation,  and  yet  impressing  us  with 
the  most  absolute  and  convincing  proofs  that  they  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  personality  of  intelligence  and  will  and  might. 
And  with  due  respect  for  the  scientific  activity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  this  age,  for  science,  truly  and  not  falsely  so  called, 
ought  to  be  respected,  the  greatest  scientific  enigma  of  the 
times,  is  the  theoretical  and  speculative  attempt  to  dethrone 
the  God  of  the  universe,  from  His  rightful  and  continuous 
authority  and  sway,  and  to  substitute  untried  and  unestab- 
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lished  theories  of  evolution  (whatever  that  may  ultimately  be 
determined  to  be),  in  His  stead  ;  and  like  unto  it,  is  the  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  necessity,  for  man,  of  divine  revelation,  of 
its  probability,  or  of  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  Hew  Testaments,  do  really  constitute  such  revelation 
from  God  to  man.  As,  however,  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  does  not  pertain  so  directly  to  the  discussion  imme¬ 
diately  before  us,  we  only  premise  here,  that  as  man’s  ignor¬ 
ance  of  himself,  of  his  relations,  and  of  his  future  prospects 
demands  a  higher  illumination,  the  Bible  furnishes  him  every¬ 
thing  that  he  requires,  to  make  sure  of  the  world  in  which 
he  now  lives,  and  of  the  world  for  which  one’s  own  con¬ 
sciousness  tells  him  he  is  destined  hereafter.  Here,  and  here 
only,  is  to  be  found  a  true  and  satisfying  presentation  of  the 
nature  of  the  evils  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  true  and 
abiding  remedy  for  all  the  ills  to  which,  because  of  evil  in 
himself  and  in  society,  he  is  a  prey.  Christians,  to  say  the 
least,  should  not,  at  any  rate,  cavil  or  find  fault  with  this  as¬ 
sumption,  even  though  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to 
go  into  detailed  proof  to' establish  the  position.  Indeed  here, 
as  in  many  other  things,  the  best  proof  is  one’s  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  need,  and  of  the  perfect  supply  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  him  in  the  Word,  when  he  brings  himself  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  and  in  harmony  with  it. 

It  is,  however,  pertinent  to  our  present  discussion  to  ask 
from  experience  what  modern  reform  movements,  so-called, 
have  effected  in  human  society.  If  we  look  at  results  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  brute  creation,  or  more  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  stands  most  nearly  related  to  man,  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  we  find  that,  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
organizations  have  been  formed,  and  are  still  in  operation, 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals;  but  when  we  ques¬ 
tion  the  results,  the  answer  returned  is,  they  have  either  been 
spasmodic  in  action,  or  limited  in  their  application,  and 
largely  ineffective  in  operation,  Man’s  relation  to  the  brute 
creation,  domestic  and  non-domestic,  is  not,  in  any  marked 
degree,  better  understood,  nor  his  treatment  of  them  materi¬ 
ally  improved ;  much  has  been,  much  is,  and  much  in  the 
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future  will  be  said  and  written  about  it,  and  yet  human 
brutes,  who  for  their  own  wicked  pleasure,  or  to  satisfy  their 
own  brutish  malignity,  will  heap  all  manner  of  indignity 
upon  animals  under  their  subjection,  abound  and  probably 
will  ever  abound  as  in  the  past.  To  say  nothing  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  God?s  word  upon  the  matter,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
a  divine  providence  in  the  shape  of  a  single  season  of  epi¬ 
zootic,  has  done  more  for  the  poor  horse  in  our  country,  than 
all  the  efforts  of  all  the  societies  in  the  world,  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  cruelty  to  animals* 

If  we  examine  modern  speculations  and  modern  reform 
movements,  in  reference  to  man  himself,  the  answer  returned 
from  ezperience  will  be  much  the  same.  Look,  first,  briefly 
at  modern  reform  efforts  in  social  matters.  Communism,  in 
its  various  forms,  has  attempted  to  expose  and  provide  against 
the  evils,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  exist  as  the 
portion  of  humanity,  in  the  family  relation.  Free  love  and 
social  affinity  have  had,  and  still  have  their  advocates  and 
experimenters  among  us ;  and  though  their  experience  has 
not  been  particularly  encouraging  as  yet,  their  vagaries  and 
conceits  are  not  essentially  more  at  variance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  word  of  God,  than  those  of  many  other  reform 
movements  which  have  received  and  yet  receive  the  counten¬ 
ance  and  support  of  many  otherwise  good  and  earnest  Christ¬ 
ian  men  and  women.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parents  and  children,  is  a  holy  relation  :  but  as  man  is  imper¬ 
fect,  at  its  best  estate  there  are  many  evils  connected  with 
the  family  relation  which  it  were  wgll  to  have  otherwise,  if 
that  were  possible :  but  does  not  every  Christian  man  or  wo¬ 
man  see  that  free  love,  instead  of  relieving  the  present  evils, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  entail  other  and  greater  evils  upon  so¬ 
ciety  ?  Indeed,  while  there  are  comparatively  few  yet  bold 
enough  to  publicly  avow  and  practice  the  principles  of  free 
love,  do  we  not  already  see  many  of  its  practical  effects  in 
some  parts  of  society  ?  If  not,  leaving  out  of  notice  the 
rapid  growth  of  licentiousness,  how  shall  we  account  fully 
for  the  easier  haste  and  want  of  consideration  with  which 
some  young  people  rush  into  matrimony,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  the  ease  with  which  sacred  betrothals  and  actual  mar¬ 
riages  so  soon  and  easily  result  in  voluntary  or  legal  separa¬ 
tions,  on  the  other  :  how  account  for  the  looseness  with  which 
the  relations  of  parents  and  children  set  upon  both,  father  and 
mother  grossly  negligent  as  to  the  proper  care  and  training 
of  their  children,  and  the  children  utterly  destitute  of  all  rev¬ 
erence  or  even  respect  for  parental  authority?  We  do  not 
claim  that  modern  free  love  teachings  will  account  for  all  of 
this,  but  we  do  claim,  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  public  sense  with  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  the  home, 
with  its  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and  child¬ 
ren,  in  the  high  and  holy  view  taken  of  those  relations  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  must  eventually  lead  to  just  such  results, 
and  that  the  insinuating  influences  of  this  social  poison  are 
already  felt  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  our  American 
society,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  European  society,  entirely 
outside  of  the  number  of  those  who  publicly  avow  them¬ 
selves  friendlv  to  the  new  movement.  • 

t j 

When  we  leave  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family  and  fol¬ 
low  men  out  into  the  active  business  relations  of  life,  the 
view  is  not  materially  different.  Passing  by,  with  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  mention,  the  universally  low  estimate,  in 
our  times,  set  upon  Bible  honesty  and  honor,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  individual  business  and  public  administration,  and 
the  eager  haste  to  be  rich,  as  the  chief  good,  honestly  if  you 
can,  as  the  maxim  of  the  world  now-a-days  seems  to  be,  but 
to  be  rich  anyhow,  look  at  the  unseemly  contests  becoming 
intenser  every  succeeding  year,  between  capital  and  labor. 
On  the  one  hand,  associations  representing  capital  are  formed 
ostensibly  for  self-protection,  which,  however  honest  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  first  calls  them  into  being,  soon  degenerate  into 
close  corporations  or  organizations  of  moneyed  strength  to 
manage  legislation  in  their  favor,  to  take  advantage  of  de¬ 
pendent  labor  whenever  the  opportunity  may  offer,  to  con¬ 
centrate  opposition  against  every  suggestion  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  masses,  and  to  grind  down  the  labor  of  the  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  associations  of  labor,  ramifying 
in  the  form  of  trades  unions,  farmers’  granges  and  co-operative 
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associations,  through  all  the  departments  of  human  industry; 
these,  like  the  others,  professing  only  to  protect  “the  bone 
and  the  sinew”  of  the  country  against  the  undue  exactions 
of  capital  and  capitalists,  and  to  seek  out  and  promote  true 
reforms  in  the  relations  of  the  parties,  very  speedily  degen¬ 
erate,  in  the  hands  of  adroit  and  wily  leaders  who  know  well 
or  speedily  learn  the  arts  by  which  to  place  themselves  in  the 
front,  into  agencies  of  evil  and  suffering  for  the  many,  who 
by  gilded  promises  and  high  hopes  are  entrapped  into  them. 
Look  at  the  almost  constant  and  endless  array  of  strikes  in 
city,  town  and  country;  at  the  loss  which  they  have  directly 
brought  to  capitalists,  who  yet  are  better  able  to  endure  them, 
but  more  seriously  to  laborers,  who  can  ill  afford  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families,  the  helpless  wives  and  children  dependent 
upon  them,  to  lose  in  idleness  the  daily  returns  of  labor  upon 
which  all  depend  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  at 
the  prevalence  of  vice  and  even  crime  brought  on  in  times  of 
idleness,  by  excited  and  mutual  bad  feeling  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees :  and  at  the  concomitant  destruction  of 
both  property  and  life,  which  so  frequently  attends  them ; 
look  at  all  these  things  calmly,  and  with  a  clear  record  of  re¬ 
sults  before  you  say,  if  you  can,  whether  employer  or  em¬ 
ployee  has  really  been  benefited  in  any  way,  or  in  what  re¬ 
spects  any  true  reform  has  ever  been  accomplished  either  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  and  dependence  of 
capital  and  labor  for  the  good  of  both,  or  in  the  application 
of  better  principles,  so  that  in  harmony  and  good  will  each 
might,  as  it  should,  co-operate  with  jthe  other  for  the  general 
good. 

As  in  the  business  of  men,  so  iu  the  higher  sphere  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  charity  and  good-will  among  men,  the  humanita- 
rianism  of  the  present  age  has  been  especially  active.  The 
brain  of  humanity  seems,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  have 
been  most  earnestly  engaged  in  attempts  to  work  out  new 
plans  of  relief  and  brotherhood  among  men ;  every  decade 
has  witnessed  the  organization  of  new  associations,  public 
and  secret,  or  the  revival  of  old  ones,  to  foster  and  promote 
brotherly  fellowship,  special  and  general  charity,  and  a  higher 
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and  nobler  life  among  the  children  of  a  common  Father ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  basis  of  this  human  brotherhood  is  made, 
in  its  professed  aims  and  intentions,  so  much  like  the  true 
brotherhood  of  the  Bible  and  especially  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  itself  only  a  fuller  development  of  that  presented  in 
the  Old,  that  many  Christians  have  been  deceived  thereby, 
some  to  the  entire  desertion  of  the  faith,  others  to  a  laxness 
in  Christian  duties  and  obligations  to  the  church,  and  still 
others,  desiring  to  be  faithful  to  their  professions,  to  such 
dimness  of  Christian  penetration  that  they  make  themselves 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  antagonistic  in  the  relations, 
which  these  human  organizations  assume  towards  the  church, 
when  they  undertake,  upon  a  fleshly  and  humanitarian  posi¬ 
tion,  to  accomplish  that  which  it  is  the  special  mission  of  the 
church  to  perform,  so  far  at  least  as  her  mission  towards  men 
in  this  world  is  concerned,  though  many  of  these  associations 
profess  to  go  even  further.  But  what  progress  has  the  world 
made  in  the  direction  here  indicated,  by  reason  of  the  present 
and  late  activity  of  these  associations?  Has  good  will  among 
men  been  largely  promoted,  either  among  those  in,  or  among 
those  out  of  these  brotherhoods  ;  has  heavenly  charity  in  feel¬ 
ing,  word,  or  act  been  much,  or  even  moderately  advanced  ; 
is  there  any  more  enlarged  and  ennobling  spirit  of  benevo¬ 
lence  abroad  in  the  world  by  reason  of  these  societies?  These 
are  questions  which  it  would  be  well  for  Christians,  especially 
those  in  these  entangling  alliances  of  the  world,  to  ponder 
and  answer  to  their  own  consciences,  without  heeding,  as  we 
are  all  apt  to  do,  the  voice  of  natural  selfishness,  which  binds 
us  to  such  associations  for  some  g-ood,  whether  fancied  or  real, 
that  we  hope  to  gain  from  them  for  ourselves  or  our  families. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  in  the  social  circle  and  upon  public 
occasions;  amidst  the  solemnities  of  death  and  the  rejoicings 
of  anniversary  celebrations ;  in  the  public  press,  upon  the 
rostrum,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  their  praises  have  been 
sounded  forth.  But  apart  from  the  suspicion  which  such 
blowing  of  one’s  own  trumpet  may  arouse,  does  not  every 
one  know  of  the  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
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lofty  professions,  in  scores  of  cases,  in  his  own  neighborhood 
and  among  them  of  his  own  acquaintance?  Is  not  every 
one  aware,  who  has  carefully  looked  into  the  matter,  that  a 
large  amount  of  disguised  selfishness  pervades  all  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that,  with  the  evil  world,  they  are  generally  most 
in  charity  and  good-will  with  those  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  without  charity  towards  those  who,  from  whatever 
grounds,  oppose  them  and  try  to  expose  the  hollowness  of 
their  pretensions?  In  one  word,  are  there  any  visible  signs 
of  an  approaching  millenium  of  charity  and  good-will  among 
men,  of  a  more  elevated  spirit  and  a  purer  life,  or  of  a  more 
extended  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  general  benevolence,  as 
the  special  results  of  these  organizations  for  the  world’s  reno¬ 
vation  and  improvement?  When  we  observe  the  increasing 
bitterness  of  partizan  rivalry  and  strife,  the  rapid  growth  of 
distrust  among  men  in  all  departments  of  life,  the  evidences 
of  growing  debasement  of  private  and  public  morals  among 
men,  no  less  among  those  in  than  among  those  out  of  these 
associations,  we  fail  to  see  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  proposed  work,  in  promoting  that  charity  which 
“beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,”  and  which  avaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up.” 

Ascending  still  higher,  the  view  of  past  and  present  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  sphere  of  private  and  public  morality  presents 
the  same  or  greater  activity,  and  the  same  or  greater  failure 
to  remove  vice  and  promote  virtue  among  men.  Vice  is  a 
horrid  monster  of  many  heads,  which  protrude  themselves  in¬ 
to  every  household  and  into  every  department  of  society  in 
our  own  and  other  lands.  As  one  or  the  other  of  her  many 
forms,  by  reason  of  inherent  growth  and  power  in  itself,  or 
of  the  more  direct  and  immediate  sufferings  which  it  entails 
upon  society,  being  thrust  forward  by  the  efforts  of  those 
more  particularly  concerned,  or,  as  has  also  often  been  the 
case,  becoming  the  battle  cry  of  interested  parties  for  their 
own  advancement  in  position,  influence  or  power,  comes  to 
the  front,  the  attention  of  the  people  is  aroused,  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  the  wire-pulling  politician  and  the  legislator 
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in  the  balls  of  state,  are  all,  together  or  by  turns,  brought 
into  requisition,  and  organization  upon  organization,  in 
country,  village,  town  and  city,  follows  to  arouse  and  keep 
aroused  the  excitement  of  the  people,  and  to  direct  public 
attention,  if  not  to  the  evil  and  danger  of  vice  in  general, 
yet  to  the  special  vice,  which  at  the  time  is  receiving  more 
direct  attention.  Though  all  forms  of  modern  reform  in 
morals  are  open  to  essentially  the  same  criticisms,  the  so- 
called  temperance  movement,  which  is  now  again  in  a  new 
development,  claiming  so  much  attention,  presents,  perhaps, 
more  points  for  serious  consideration,  and  for  applying  the 
tests  of  experience  than  any  other.  Intemperance  in  the  use 
of  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors  is  an  acknowledged  evil, 
whether  it  appear  within  what  should  be  the  holy  surround¬ 
ings  of  home,  or  show  its  horrid  front  in  public  places  ;  wheth¬ 
er  its  victim  be  a  pauper  or  a  prince ;  it  degrades  humanity  ; 
it  entails  poverty,  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  its  subject ;  it  drags 
down  his  family  with  him,  to  shame,  dishonor  and  destitu¬ 
tion  ;  it  causes  untold  sufferings  to  innocent  wives  and  child- 
ren  at  home,  and  endangers  the  public  peace  and  safety  on 
the  streets ;  it  unfits  a  man  for  the  duties  of  the  present  life, 
and  causes  the  ruin  of  the  soul  in  the  life  which  is  to  come; 
it  is  against  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure  in 
society,  cannot  be  endured  or  palliated  by  the  State,  and  is 
most  emphatically  denounced  by  the  word  of  God.  With 
its  fruits  so  readily  discerned,  and  its  nature  so  easily  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  anywhere,  humanita¬ 
rian  effort  could  succeed,  it  would  be  in  organizing  to  do  bat¬ 
tle  against  this  monster  evil  intemperance.  But  what  are  the 
facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  temperance  reform 
during  the  past  forty  years  or  more?  Let  us  look  them  brief¬ 
ly  but  squarely  in  the  face,  and  gather  from  them  the  import¬ 
ant  lesson  which  they  teach.  Men  of  middle  age  can  yet 
remember,  when,  while  they  were  children,  the  first  promi¬ 
nent  efforts  were  made  in  an  organized  form,  and  that  these 
were  against  spirituous  liquors  only.  Societies  were  organ¬ 
ized  throughout  the  land,  and  people  by  the  w7holesale  pledged 
themselves  to  abstain  from  their  use  entirely  ;  but  a  few  37ears 
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experience  on  this  position  showed,  that  neither  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  strong  liquors  was  reduced,  nor  drunkenness  cured. 
Then  the  same  organizations  and  pledges  were  employed 
against  all  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  wine  and  cider:  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  grew  no  better,  though  every  effort  was  put 
forth  to  show  not  only  the  horrors  of  drunkenness  but  also 
the  dangers  of  moderate  drinking.  A  few  years  later,  and  a 
number  of  men,  themselves  the  victims  of  indulgence,  while 
talking  about  temperance  matters,  over  their  cups,  in  a  bar¬ 
room  of  one  our  eastern  cities,  conceived  what  they  believed 
a  better  plan,  and  the  Washingtonian  movement  was  started 
with  the  first  promise  of  a  large  succsss:  this  movement  still 
making  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  its  base  of  operations, 
wTas  peculiar  only  in  the  mode  of  presenting  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  use  of  liquor.  Washingtonians  retailed  their 
own  experience  as  drinkers  and  drunkards,  in  the  homely  but 
honest  speech  of  common  and  unlearned  men,  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  startling  facts  and  wonderful  experiences  sent  a 
thrill  through  ever  heart  of  man,  woman  and  child  who 
heard  them  ;  the  movement  spread  like  a  flash  and  awakened 
a  blaze  of  enthusiasm  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other;  many  drunkards  were  claimed  to  be  reformed,  and 
some  undoubtedly  never  did  go  back  to  their  cups ;  and  it 
was  thought  generally,  that  soon,  by  reason  of  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  thus  manufactured,  the  power  of  the  rumseller  would 
he  forever  broken.  But  Washingtonianism  also  had  a  short 
day,  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers  and  friends  ;  when  the  excitement  had  passed  away, 
and  results  were  weighed  in  the  balance,  it  was  not  seen  that 
any  marked  advantage  had  been  gained  over  intemperance 
and  its  spread  among  the  people  in  general.  Following  this 
phase  of  the  temperance  movement,  came  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  and  Cadets  of  temperance,  which,  however,  never 
succeeded  in  gaining  much  public  favor,  or  the  general  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  public  mind  which  either  of  the  previous  move¬ 
ments  swayed  for  a  season.  The  cry  of  despair  was  still 
heard  in  the  land:  ‘intemperance  grows  on  every  hand  ;  fath¬ 
ers  and  husbands,  and  sometimes  even  mothers  and  wives  are 
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being  hurled  into  the  drunkard’s  grave  ;  our  sons,  the  promise 
and  hope  of  our  declining  years,  are  prematurely  cut  down 
by  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  destroyer;’  and  the  still  repeated 
wail  of  mourning  went  up  from  broken  hearts  and  ruined 
households,  how  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  !  The  answer  then, 
in  the  ears  of  humanitarianism,  seemed  to  come,  that  hither¬ 
to,  with  all  that  had  been  said  against  it,  liquor-selling  had 
been  and  was  still  made  respectable  by  the  countenance  and 
support  of  law,  and  that  so  long  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  legal 
recognition  and  license,  and  it  was  made  a  legal,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  respectable  business  to  sell  liquor  in  public  places, 
the  moral  suasion,  whose  power  had  before  been  so  long  and 
loudly  proclaimed,  would  be  ineffectual  to  cure  the  evil  ;  for, 
as  the  argument  went,  if  it  is  respectable  to  sell,  who  will 
consider  it  not  also  respectable  to  drink;  destroy  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  selling,  and  men  will  regard  themselves  de¬ 
graded  by  drinking;  takeaway  the  support  of  public  opinion 
in  the  form  of  legal  license,  and  men  will  quit  the  business; 
and  the  temptation  being  removed,  men  will  cease  to  drink. 
But  ignoring  the  power  of  appetite  in  human  nature,  this 
movement,  too,  could  only  fail.  License  to  traffic  in  spiritu¬ 
ous  or  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider,  having  been  in  one  State 
after  another  removed,  and  public  sentiment  having  largely 
succeeded  in  banishing  the  use  of  liquors  from  the  household, 
where  it  could  be  under  the  restraints  of  parental  guidance 
and  authority,  immediately  the  number  of  places  where  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  were  sold,  multiplied  many  fold  ;  and 
now,  as  from  causes  originating  in  this  and  kindred  move¬ 
ments,  the  family  home  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  among 
us,  sons  and  husbands  quite  as  regularly  and  in  largely 
increased  numbers  visit  the  saloons,  as  some  of  them  did  of 
old,  the  licensed  tayerns ;  and  as  the  opportunities  increase, 
indulgence  increases  and  appetite  grows,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  last  movement  has  resulted  even 
more  disastrously  than  any  which  preceded  it.  Presto; 
behold  another  change :  moral  suasion  has  failed ;  divesting 
liquor-selling  and  liquor-drinking  of  its  respectability,  or 
rather  the  attempt  to  do  so,  has  also  failed  ;  the  scene  shifts 
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and  legal  suasion  is  forced  to  the  front ;  other  efforts  to  save 
him  having  proved  ineffective,  reasoning  man  must  be  made 
virtuous  by  the  restraints  and  punishments  of  law !  Our 
statute  books  are  loaded  down  with  prohibitory  enactments, 
visiting  not  only  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon 
liquor  sellers,  but  also  making  them  amenable  besides,  through 
the  courts  of  justice,  for  damages  to  wives  and  families  de¬ 
prived  of  their  just  and  necessary  support  by  the  drunken 
habits  of  husbands  and  fathers.  For  a  time  the  fire  is  hot, 
public  sentiment  is  aroused,  and  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced: 
but  soon,  alas  1  either  because  another  mistake  as  to  the  true 
remedy  has  been  made,  or  the  law  has  been  invoked  to  under¬ 
take  what  does  not  properly  come  within  the  sphere  and  pow¬ 
er  of  legislation,  or  perhaps,  from  the  contempt  which  natu¬ 
rally  arises  in  the  human  mind  against  attempting  moral  re¬ 
form  by  coercion,  the  law  with  now  and  then,  here  and  there, 
a  spasmodic  effort  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  authority, 
stands  as  a  dead  letter,  itself  inviting  to  lawlessness  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  legal  enactments  even  within  the  limits  and  with 
regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  law  is  properly  and  specially 
designed ;  and  the  vice,  yea  crime  of  drunkenness  with  other 
kindred  vices  grows  stronger  and  more  general  every  day. 
At  last  we  reach  the  present  stage  of  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  in  the  now  so  popular  and  so  much  lauded  women’s 
crusade  of  singing  and  prayer  against  saloon  keepers.  What 
will  be  the  exact  form  and  nature  of  final  results  from  this 
movement,  it  would  be  difficult,  probably  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  in  advance ;  it  first  started  out  with  professed  and 
proclaimed  reliance  entirely  upon  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
astounding  and  certainly  very  remarkable  results  seemed  im¬ 
mediately  to  follow  for  a  little  while  in  the  beginningand  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  ;  but  the  fact,  that  it  is  so  soon 
found  less  effective,  as  the  novelty  wears  off*,  and  other  means, 
such  as  setting  watch  at  the  doors  of  saloons  which  refuse  to 
close  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  hunting  up  material  up¬ 
on  which  to  base  criminal  prosecutions  against  saloon  keepers, 
sometimes  even  employing  meaus  to  assist  them  in  the  work 
which  are  highly  discreditable  and  unholy,  are  now  employed, 
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and  this  by  the  very  women  who,  at  first,  claimed  and  insist¬ 
ed  upon  the  power  and  influence  of  woman’s  prayer  and  wo¬ 
man’s  love,  gives  fair  reason  to  presume  that  the  women’s 
movement,  is  only  a  temporary  excitement,  and  is  doomed  like 
its  predecessors  to  defeat  and  failure.  Indeed,  the  very  pros¬ 
titution  of  holy  things  in  a  manner  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  enlightened  and  civilized  society,  and 
with  the  directions  of  God’s  word  both  as  to  the  parties 
abusing  and  the  things  abused,  however  honest  the  intention 
or  important  the  aim  of  those  who  thus  resort  to  them,  al¬ 
ready  stamps  failure  upon  them,  and,  a  priori,  justifies  no 
reasonable  hope  of  permanent,  or  even  real  temporary  success  ; 
while  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  damage  and  injury  will 
result  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  to  the  estimate  which 
Christians  and  even  men  of  the  world  make  of  prayer  and 
sacred  song,  and  to  the  general  influence  of  the  Church  upon 
society,  in  which  we  most  firmly  believe  all  solid  expectation 
of  true  and  permanent  reform  must  be  realized.  Zeal  is  good, 
but  it  may  become  evil  if  not  directed  by  a  judgment  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  Word,  brought  under  subjection  to  its  plain  teach¬ 
ings,  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  in  the  truth. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  these  move¬ 
ments  in  other  directions,  but  our  present  purpose  is  to  set 
the  matter,  while  fairly,  as  mildly  as  possible  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  reader,  we  forbear  to  notice  them  more 
particularly  now,  and  proceed  to  show,  if  possible,  some  sat¬ 
isfactory  reasons  why  humanitarian  efforts  in  all  these  and 
other  of  its  operations  have  so  signally  failed  in  the  past 
and  must  ever  continue  the  same  in  the  future.  The  grav¬ 
est  mistake  which  all  modern  reform  makes,  and  one  which 
is  fundamently  at  fault,  is  that  it  does  not  clearly  recog¬ 
nize  that  vice  is  not  so  much  in  the  outward  life,  which  is 
only  a  manifestation  of  an  inner  life,  but  is,  in  reality,  in¬ 
nate  as  an  evil  propensity  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  that  the 
seed  of  evil  lies  hidden  away  in  the  soil  of  the  naturally  cor¬ 
rupt  heart,  and  as  it  grows  and  develops  and  brings  forth 
fruit,  evil  appetites,  evil  passions,  evil  desires  and  an  evil  life 
necessarily  follow.  In  this  condition,  which  is  abundantly 
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testified  by  divine  revelation,  and  this  testimony  most  em¬ 
phatically  confirmed  and  its  truth  demonstrated  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  and  of  nations,  reason  is  darkened,  judgment 
is  perverted,  and  the  will  is  under  a  yoke  of  bondage,  so  that 
in  the  natural  order,  the  manifestations  of  selfishness  leading 
to  all  manner  of  excess  in  self-gratification,  will  as  certainly 
flow  out  of  the  evil-disposed  heart,  as  water  will  run  down 
hill.  The  lessons  of  antiquity,  the  lessons  of  more  modern 
times,  the  lessons  of  to-day,  among  men  and  nations,  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same ;  forms  of  indulgence  may  and  do  change, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past;  advancing  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  and  enlightenment,  restraints  of  education,  of  public 
opinion,  or  of  law  may  dam  up  the  stream  of  vice  in  a  given 
direction,  but  if  under  the  power  of  divine  grace,  the  current 
of  the  inner  life  be  not  radically  changed,  the  pent  upstream, 
abiding  its  opportunity,  will  always,  sooner  or  later,  burst 
the  barriers  and  rush  along  more  madly  in  the  old  channels, 
or  work  out  new  courses  of  human  debaucherv  and  human 
misery,  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  in  himself  and  in 
all  his  associations.  All  that  humanitarianism  can  do,  the 
most  she  has  ever  done  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  is  to  point  out  the  sad  havocs  of  vice,  in  one  or  the 
other  of  its  dangerous  and  destructive  forms,  and  having 
shown  up  the  results,  more  particularly  only  in  so  far  as  man's 
present  life  is  concerned,  leave  it  to  the  individual  to  restrain 
his  evil  desires  and  appetites  by  the  power  of  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment  and  will,  which  would  be  all  well  enough  if  both  judg¬ 
ment  and  will  were  not  under  bondage  to  innate  evil  and  sin. 
And  who  does  not  know  both  by  personal  experience  and  by 
observation,  that  evil  habits  form  themselves  about  us  in 
modes  peculiarly  their  own,  one  in  one  way,  and  another,  in 
another  way,  which,  however,  we  can  neither  fully  under¬ 
stand  nor  satisfactorily  explain  to  ourselves,  and  that  as  these 
habits  always  with  a  decided  natural  tendency  to  excess  and 
evil,  and  never  to  moderation  and  purity,  grow  and  increase 
in  their  power  over  us,  however  much  we  know  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  right,  we  nevertheless  pursue  the  wrong;  yea 
with  all  the  shame  and  suffering  that  indulgence  entails  upon 
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us,  we  yet  again  indulge  at  any  and  every  cost  V  This  being 
absolutely  true  of  every  individual  with  reference  to  ordi¬ 
nary  vicious  habits,  is  yet  more  true  in  regard  to  those  vices 
which  become  a  passion  in  man  ;  and  whilst  you  may  by  out¬ 
ward  influences,  restrain  vice  for  a  brief  season,  or  even  lop 
off  some  of  its  branches,  the  inner  life  is  not  affected,  and 
the  outward  will  not  be  for  any  length  of  time  essentially 
modified  among  any  great  number  of  men  ;  the  only  true  re¬ 
form  of  the  individual,  and  of  society,  only  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  must  reach  into  the  heart,  must  cleanse  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  human  thoughts,  desires  and  feelings.  Vice  is  man’s 
portion  in  this  world,  because  the  harmony  of  creation  within 
him  has  been  destroyed  by  a  power  of  evil  stronger  than  him¬ 
self;  and  as  Almighty  wisdom  and  power  created  him,  so 
Almighty  wisdom  and  grace  are  requisite  to  re-create  and 
form  his  soul  anew,  and  give  the  current  of  his  life  that  direc¬ 
tion  that  he  may  successfully  resist  vice  and  follow  after  vir¬ 
tue.  Christian  morality  is  the  only  true,  safe  and  abiding 
morality,  and  it  must  be  sought  and  can  only  be  found  in  the 
way  which  God  himself  has  pointed  out  in  His  Word  ;  whilst 
the  fountain  remains  impure,  the  stream  of  human  life,  that 
flows  from  it  will  be  impure;  first  cleanse  the  fountain,  of  in¬ 
nate  sin  the  poison  of  humanity,  and  the  stream  of  life  will 
also  become  pure  and  ennobling. 

A  second  grave  mistake,  nearly  as  bad  as  the  first,  which 
modern  reform  movements  make,  is  that  almost  entirely 
ignoring  the  impurity  of  man’s  natural  condition,  a  false  view 
is  taken  and  insisted  on  with  regard  to  those  things  which 
men  pervert  from  their  natural  and  proper  use  to  indulge  and 
gratify  their  desires  and  appetites.  They  look  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  upon  the  natural  pleasures,  and  upon 
many  natural  uses  of  things  for  necessity,  comfort  or  reason¬ 
able  pleasure  as  vicious  in  themselves,  and  hence  in  many 
directions  their  efforts  are  expended  in  attempting  to  do 
away  entirely  with  what  the}'  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of 
vice,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  or  are  directly  derived  from  na¬ 
ture  by  processes  based  upon  her  immutable  laws.  And  we 
Vol.  IV.  Xo.  4.  45 
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have,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  repeated  over  and  over  again 
the  popular  fallacy  of  the  abuse  urged  against  the  use,  which 
if  carried  out  to  its  practical  and  logical  conclusions,  would 
deprive  us  of  every  pleasure  in  life,  of  all  its  comforts,  yea 
even  of  the  very  necessaries  upon  which  our  life  depends. 
Xow,  there  can  be  no  logical  argument  drawn  from  observa¬ 
tion  or  experience,  which  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  anything  contraiy  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  inspired  apostle,  that  every  creature  of  God  is 
good.  Outside  of  man,  nothing  exists,  which,  by  natural  rea¬ 
son  even,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  to  be  not  designed  for 
some  good  purpose  in  man’s  economy,  or  in  the  economy  of 
creation  ;  of  many  things,  indeed,  we  may  not  know  the  use, 
but  from  the  many  whose  uses  we  have  known  in  the  past, 
and  from  the  many  whose  uses  are  brought  to  light  by  dili¬ 
gent  and  intelligent  research,  observation  and  experiment, 
year  after  year,  we  are  only  justified  in  one  conclusion,  viz: 
that  everything  has  its  use,  and  that  in  its  proper  use,  it  is 
good,  as  the  Lord  originally  declared  all  things  to  be.  Some 
things  we  know  to  be  necessary  and  beneficial,  when  used  in 
moderation,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  being,  all  the  time, 
some  are  again  beneficial  only  for  special  times  and  for  special 
purposes;  some  things  we  must  have  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together;  some  we  need  more  especially  to  enhance  our  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  living;  some  things 
are  necessaries  in  health,  but  injurious  in  sickness;  others 
injurious  in  health,  become  most  valuable  and  potent  reme¬ 
dies  in  disease  ;  but  of  all  things  in  the  world  we  may  declare 
with  most  positive  assurance,  that  nothing  exists  without  its 
purpose,  and  that  this  purpose  is  directly  or  remotely  bound 
up  with  man’s  present  necessities,  his  comforts,  or  his  pleas¬ 
ures.  And  as  it  is  in  the  world  without  us,  so  in  regard  to 
our  own  human  nature,  we  may  both  naturally  and  in  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  declare,  that  all  the  parts  of  our 
physical  form,  of  our  intellectual  organism,  and  of  our  spirit¬ 
ual  being  of  conciousness,  will  and  affections,  have  originally 
a  wise  adaptation  as  well  for  man’s  own  good  as  for  the  glory 
of  the  great  Creator.  Our  own  consciousness  of  being,  and 
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of  the  conditions  of  our  being  gives  us  most  positive  assur¬ 
ance,  that  the  powers,  which  we  possess,  if  unperverted,  would 
secure  us  unalloyed  happiness  and  comfort,  and  that  the  evil 
which  now  pervades,  perverts,  disturbs,  and  destroys  the  nat¬ 
ural  harmony  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  being,  is  not 
originally  its  portion,  but  has  gotten  hold  of  us,  and  keeps 
us,  generation  after  generation,  under  some  kind  of  perverse 
intelligent  subjection  to  evil,  which,  while  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  ourselves,  must  be  something  of  the  kind  which  the 

o 

Holy  Scriptures  declare,  viz:  the  influence  and  servitude  of 
the  devil,  and  of  sin  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  foolish,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  human  reason,  to 
reject  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
evil,  as  the  Bible  gives  us  until  we  have  discovered  a  better 
solution,  or  have  indubitable  evidence  that  the  devil  has  no 
existence.  As  thus  things  without  us  are  undoubtedly  de¬ 
signed  for  our  good,  and  our  powers  within  us  are  intended 
to  meet  the  imperative  demands  of  our  being,  so  also  the 
mutual  adaptation  of  both,  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
as  man  has  capacity  not  only  for  bare  existence,  but  also  for 
comfort  and  pleasure  in  the  act  of  existing,  his  relations  to 
the  outward  world  are  such  that  all  things  which  exist  are  at 
his  disposal  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  being,  or  to  promote  his 
comfort  and  happiness  in  their  enjoyment.  Sin  in  us  is  a 
perversion  of  all  our  powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul  to  evil, 
and  sin  in  the  outward  life,  is  largely  only  the  perversion  of 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  created  things  about  us. 
In  a  word,  sin  in  man  is  an  evil  tendency  to  abuse  our  natural 
powers  for  sellish  gratification  ;  and  sin,  with  regard  to  the 
world  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  the  creatures  of  God  intended 
for  our  happiness  and  comfort.  And  as  vice  is  only  one  of  the 
outward  manifestations  of  sin  in  the  life,  any  effort,  which 
ignores  the  distinction  between  use  and  abuse  of  creature 
comforts,  and  confounds  one  with  the  other,  reflects  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  is 
itself  an  act  of  sin  against  Him.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
creatures  of  God  represented  by  stimulants  of  different  kinds  ; 
science  has  shown  that  they  serve  ,an  important  purpose,  if 
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not  as  tissue  formers,  yet  as  tissue  preservers,  and  that  in 
many  eases  of  natural  debility,  or  where  severe  service  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  individual,  in  ordinary  health,  as  well  as  in 
many  forms  of  disease,  they  are  very  valuable  in  their  use; 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  of  all  people  shows  that,  in 
some  form  or  other,  they  are  and  always  have  been  used  to 
promote  not  only  the  ordinary  demands  of  life,  but  also  to 
add  to  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments;  and  the  Bible  nowhere 
discourages,  but  in  many  places  does  encourage  their  moder¬ 
ate  use,  for  man's  necessities  or  his  pleasures.  To  say  that 
their  use,  so  long  as  they  are  used  and  not  abused,  is  sinful 
or  vicious,  is  contrary  both  to  nature  and  revelation.  Yet  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  the  adyocates  of  modern  reform, 
ignoring  both  science  and  the  testimony  of  the  divine  AYord, 
declaim  against  the  use  of  all  stimulants,  and  claim  that  the 
things  abused  by  men,  as  though  they  were  themselves  the 
cause  of  vice,  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  many  indeed,  in  their 
misdirected  zeal,  go  so  far  as  to  claim,  with  a  near  approach 
to  blasphemy,  that  not  the  products  of  nature,  but  that  which 
man  makes  out  of  them  is  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  world  ; 
they  say,  God  makes  the  grain  grow,  and  the  apples  and  the 
grapes  ripen,  but  man  makes  the  whiskey,  the  beer,  the  cider 
and  the  wine;  but  has  man  any  creative  power,  or,  for  that 
matter,  has  the  devil  any  such  power ;  or  does  man  only  in 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  nature  put  these  forms  of  God's 
creatures  into  other  forms  for  use,  just  as  he  prepares  bread 
from  flour  for  eating  at  his  table,  and  fruits  to  refresh  him  at 
his  meals,  or  to  make  them  more  palatable  and  agreeable? 
Stimulants  even  in  the  case  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  not 
evil  in  themselves ;  their  manufacture,  sale  and  use  are  not 
in  themselves  wrong,  and  only  when  men  abuse  them,  as  they 
may  and  oftentimes  do  abuse  other  creatures  of  God,  does  that 
abuse,  and  not  the  liquor  itself,  become  evil  and  pernicious. 
There  are  persons  undoubtedly  so  constituted  to  whom  it  is 
sin  to  use  liquor  at  all ;  there  are  other  persons,  however,  to 
whom  it  is  no  sin  to  use  them  regularly  whenever  they  are 
satisfied,  that  either  their  need  or  their  comfort  makes  them 
essential,  or  only  indeed  important  for  them  ;  just  so  it  would 
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be  sinful  for  some  persons  to  use  meat,  while  for  others  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  they  may  he  able  to  meet  the  ordin- 
ary  requirements  of  active  life.  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  is  an  Apostolic  injunction  that  modern  re¬ 
form  refuses  to  recognize;  and  in  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to 
prescribe  for  Christians,  or  eveu  for  men  of  the  world,  a  rule 
different  from  that  which  is  recognized  in  God's  word,  it  must 
be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  doomed  to  failure  in  all  its  attempts 
to  better  man's  temporal  or  eternal  condition.  Intemperance 
in  any  and  every  form  is  sinful,  and  it  were  well  for  Christ¬ 
ians  who  leave  the  high,  moral  stand-point  of  the  Church  and 
of  God’s  word  to  unite  with  the  world  in  these  movements, 
originated  and  carried  on  by  carnal  promptings  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  pause  and  consider,  whether  the  intemperance  of  so- 
called  temperance  is  not  also  involving  them  in  sin,  not  only 
in  declaring  that  evil  which  God  has  declared  good,  and  to 
he  received  with  thanksgiving,  but  also  in  following  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  spirit  of  the  world  into  the  excess  of  accusing  the 
Almighty  of  folly  and  evil,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  in 
fact. 


These  efforts  are  again  ineffectual,  because  they  address 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  emotional  part  of  human 
nature.  Meetings  must  be  held  ;  inflammatory  addresses  must 
be  made ;  public  sympathy  must  he  raised  to  fever  heat,  or 
they  cannot  long  command  support.  Xow  the  emotions  are 
a  very  important  part  of  our  human  nature;  no  scheme  for 
man's  amelioration,  human  or  divine,  dare  neglect  them ; 
but  when  they  are  unduly  excited  they  become  very  unsafe 
guides,  and  judgment,  reason,  and  even  conscience  enlight¬ 
ened  though  it  may  he  to  some  extent  by  the  divine  Word, 
are  apt  to  he  taken  captive;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  men, 
under  the  influence  of  emotion,  run  into  excess  of  fervor,  of 
action,  of  demeanor,  and  of  conduct  towards  others  not  so 
readily  excited  as  themselves.  Among  the  sects,  this  fervor 
of  the  emotional  in  religion  led  many  to  deny  the  right  to 
the  name  of  Christian,  to  all  who  had  not  gone  through  a 
certain  process  of  mourner’s  bench  experience,  which  itself 
was  almost  if  not  entirely  emotional.  It  seems  strange  to 
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look  back  over  the  history  of  most  of  the  Christian  denom¬ 
inations  in  this  country,  during  the  past  forty  years,  and 
see  how  many  very  good  and  honest  men  and  women  were 
blinded  and  led  captive  by  this  evil  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
But  it  is  really  not  strange  at  all  ;  for  the  history  of  man  in 
every  aire  of  the  world  is  full  of  examples  of  the  ease  with 
which  he  is  deluded  by  his  emotions,  into  the  most  lamenta¬ 
ble  and  humiliating  errors  and  excesses  of  judgment  and  of 
action.  Christians,  of  all  men,  with  the  light  of  the  past  be¬ 
fore  them,  should  view  with  suspicion  every  movement  which 
depends  so  almost  exclusively  upon  the  excitement  of  human 
feelings;  and  they  should  further  consider  the  great  and  in¬ 
evitable  danger  from  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  which  always 
will  and  must  follow,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  lead  at  once  to 
greater  excesses  in  regard  to  the  evil,  which  for  the  time,  they 
are  combating,  will  assuredly  result  in  as  great  or  greater 
evils  in  some  other  direction  immediately,  and  ultimately  also 
in  that  which  they  most  deplore  and  oppose  by  these  fleshly 
instrumentalities.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  not  every¬ 
thing  is  Christian,  which  takes  the  name,  or  makes  use  of 
Christian  instrumentalities  in  a  way  unauthorized  by  God’s 
word  ;  or  even  in  which  men  and  women,  whose  character 
as  Christians  we  are  not  prepared  or  willing  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion,  engage  ;  for  the  devil  is  not  at  any  time  so  dangerous  as 
when  he  assumes  the  garb  of  light;  and  virtue  is  never  so 
much  in  danger  as  when  vice  assumes  her  mantle  as  a  dis¬ 
guise,  or  that  the  very  elect  of  God  may  be  deceived,  if  they 
do  not  stop  to  try  her  pretensions  by  sound  and  assured  Scrip¬ 
ture  principles. 

Other  equally  strong  grounds  against  humanitarian  effort 
in  the  world  might  be  presented  ;  but  the  length  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  admonishes  us  to  omit  their  consideration  now,  and  to 
hasten  towards  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  God’s  word  not  only  solves  the  enigma  of  human  evil, 
but  has  also  provided  an  adequate  remedy  for  its  mitigation 
here  and  its  entire  destruction  hereafter.  By  it  only  three 
establishments  in  the  world  are  recognized  as  of  divine  au- 
thority,  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  sin  in  all  its  forms  of 
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vice  and  crime;  these  are  the  Family,  the  State  and  the 
Church.  The  first  is  ordered  for  the  training  of  the  young  ; 
the  second  is  for  the  protection  of  society  ;  the  third  is  for 
the  promotion  of  virtue  and  for  man’s  redemption  from  the 
present  and  future  penalties  of  evil  and  of  sin.  A  failure  on 
the  part  of  either  to  meet  its  just  obligations  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  must  be  disastrous  to  man’s  well  being  ;  the 
intrusion  of  any  one  upon  the  special  functions  of  the  other 
is  equally  dangerous.  Premising,  that  by  God’s  grace,  we 
will  in  a  future  article  notice  this  part  of  our  subject  at  great¬ 
er  length,  let  us  conclude  by  asking  all  Christian  readers  to 
ponder  the  question,  whether  there  is  not  a  present  imperative 
demand  made  upon  us,  as  members  of  the  Church,  to  return 
to  first  principles  and  the  forsaken  paths  of  God’s  word,  that, 
by  its  power,  we  may  do  battle  with  more  success  against  the 
hosts  of  evil  and  of  sin  in  us  and  about  us! 


ARTICLE  III. 

REV.  DR.  HENRY  NEWMAN  POHLMAN. 

By  Rev.  W.  D.  Stkobel,  D.  D.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  city  of  Al¬ 
bany,  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1800,  and  departed  this  life, 
in  his  native  place,  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1874. 

His  life  was  comprehended  in  three  quarters  of  the  present 
century,  the  most  momentous,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our 
race — fruitful  in  important  events,  in  great  discoveries,  in  the 
vast  development  of  society  in  all  its  ramifications.  In  it  the 
world  of  men  seems  to  have  commenced  a  new  life,  the  results 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  recorded.  It  was  a  great  privilege  for 
a  man  to  live  through  this  period,  to  have  enjoyed  its  re¬ 
sources,  to  have  been  educated  under  its  influences,  to  have 
had  his  character  developed  under  its  spirit-stirring  events. 
Happy  he,  who  in  passing  away  from  the  theatre  of  action, 
can  have  it  said  of  him,  that  he  had  performed  his  part  well 
and  noblv. 
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Dr.  Pohlman’s  ancestors  were  all  German.  lie  bore  the 
traces  of  his  origin  in  every  lineament  of  his  countenance, 
looked  like  those  men  who  in  the  fatherland  initiated  the 
great  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
father,  Mr.  Daniel  Pohlman,  removed  from  Philadelphia  in 
early  life,  married  in  Albany  and  there  lived  with  his  beloved 
consort,  honored  and  respected,  to  a  green  old  age,  both  of 
them  living  and  dying  earnest  and  devoted  Christians,  and 
devoted  members  of  the  Ev.  Lutheran  Church,  into  which 
their  infant  son  was  inducted  by  holy  baptism.  The  boy 
grew  up  amidst  the  surroundings  of  a  happy  Christian  home, 
confirming  his  baptismal  vows  early  in  life,  and  thus  taking 
a  decided  stand  with  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  McClure,  a  most  devoted  and  excellent 
Christian  woman,  his  own  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  with 
some  peculiar  circumstances,  connected  with  our  Church  at 
the  time,  induced  him  to  devote  his  life  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
His  pastor,  Rev.  E.  G.  Mayer,  had  been  one  of  the  active 
agents  in  securing  the  property  of  the  Plartwick  Seminary,  in 
the  year  1816.  The  subject  was  one  of  much  debate  and  no 
small  excitement  amongst  the  Lutherans  of  that  day,  ending 
in  its  present  location,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  Albany. 
This  was  a  great  event  in  our  infant  Church,  struggling  for 
existence.  The  professor  of  the  Seminary  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  father’s  house.  The  conversations  there  heard 
had  a  great  influence,  and  induced  our  friend,  whilst  compar¬ 
atively  a  lad,  to  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of  good  old 
Dr.  Hazelius,  thus  becoming  the  first  student,  in  the  first  Lu¬ 
theran  Theological  Seminary  in  the  United  States;  and  to 
his  Alma  Mater  he  clung  through  life. 

We  may  regard  this  as  the  beginning  of  that  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  our  Church,  from  which  we  date  its  present  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  to  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  contributors.  The  new  institution,  with  its  fine  academ¬ 
ical  department  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  professor, 
attracted  to  it  mauy  young  men  of  respectability  preparing 
for  different  professions.  This  had  a  happy  influence  over  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  young  theological  student,  holding 
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an  honorable  position  among  his  fellows  for  general  erudition, 
but  always  occupying  the  front  rank,  as  a  debater  and  public 
speaker,  a  distinction  which  he  maintained  through  life.  In 
August  1820,  he  graduated,  before  reaching  his  majority. 
According;  to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Ministcrium  his 
license  was  not  conferred  until  the  following  March,  when 
the  services  took  place  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Rhinebeck,  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs.  Quitman  and  Wackerhagen.  In 
the  following  month  of  May,  he  was  ordained  in  Christ’s 
Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  B.  Miller.  When  licensed,  he  had  a  call  to  two  small 
churches  in  New  Jersey,  Saddle  River  and  Ramapo,  whither 
he  immediately  proceeded.  But  a  larger  and  more  important 
position  soon  presented  itself.  Within  a  year  he  took  charge 
of  the  churches  in  Hunterdon  Co  ,  New  Jersey,  over  which 
he  presided  with  great  acceptance  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
pastorate  was  large,  three  churches,  many  miles  apart,  iso¬ 
lated,  much  neglected,  demanding  all  the  energies  of  a 
young  man  robust  in  health,  just  commencing  his  min¬ 
isterial  career.  He  proved  equal  to  the  situation,  and  lived 
to  see  his  labors  productive  of  such  religious  development, 
that  each  of  these  congregations  was  able  to  have  its  own 
pastor,  and  to  give  to  him  a  more  liberal  support  than  was 
originally  received  from  the  united  pastorate. 

The  great  event  of  his  ministerial  life  there  was  a  remark¬ 
able  revival  of  religion,  which  occurred  in  the  village  of  New 
Germantown  during  the  winter  of  1889  and  1840.  Tie  had 
labored  for  years  under  much  discouragement.  The  attend- 
ance  at  public  worship  was  good,  the  Sunday  school  flourish¬ 
ing,  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  very  high.  I  think 
that  no  intoxicating  liquor  was  sold  in  the  place ;  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  an  approach- to  the  desecration  of  the  day  of 
rest.  It  was  the  model  of  a  small,  quiet,  inland  village. 
But  there  were  few  or  no  accessions  to  the  membership  of 
the  Church.  In  the  hope  of  quickening  the  congregation,  a 
series  of  week-evening  meetings  was  introduced,  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character,  without  any  thing  of  what  are  technically 
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called  new  measures.  The  interest  increased  from  time  to 
time  until  it  became  so  absorbing  that  meetings  had  to  be 
held  also  in  the  day  time,  when  all  places  of  business  were 
closed  during  the  hours  of  worship.  According  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  the  persons  who  first  gave  evidence  of  decided  reli¬ 
gious  impressions  were  an  intemperate  shoemaker  and  his 
wife,  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  whose  conduct 
had  rendered  them  very  obnoxious  to  the  communitv.  After 
them  followed  in  rapid  succession  many  who  took  an  open 
stand  for  Christ,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  place 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  meeting  was  not  felt.  The 
number  of  conversions  was  about  two  hundred,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  up  to  that  period  had  a  membership  of  only  eighty- 
five.  The  revival  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  seed  long  and 
faithfully  sown,  suddenly  blooming  into  a  rich  harvest,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  still  being  gathered  in.  The  Doctor’s 
name  still  remains  a  household  word  in  that  community,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  in  his  annual  visits,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  welcomed,  as  a  father  returning  to  visit  his  spiritual 
children. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1824,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Susan  Cassidy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  very  happiest  in¬ 
tercourse  for  thirty-nine  years.  A  lady  of  gentle  manners, 
fine  intellect,  high  Christian  culture  and  earnest  piety,  be¬ 
loved  by  all  who  knew  her,  she  was  the  meet  companion  of 
one,  whose  aim  in  life  was  to  draw  others  by  the  cords  of 
love  to  the  service  of  a  loving  Saviour.  She  was  the  mother 
of  five  children,  two  of  whom  preceded  both  parents  to  the 
better  land. 

In  the  year  1848  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  the  field 
in  which  he  had  been  so  very  useful,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Ev.  Lutheran  Ebenezer  Church  in  his  native  city.  He  had 
then  arrived  at  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  with  large 
experience,  and  vigorous  health.  The  affairs  of  his  new 
charge  were  not  in  a  promising  condition.  The  building  was 
small,  and  much  of  the  elements  which  once  gave  it  strength 
had  strayed  off  to  other  churches,  whose  pulpits  were  then 
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occupied  by  an  array  of  talent  surpassed  by  that  of  few  cities 
in  the  land.  The  prospect  was  far  from  hopeful.  Things 
improved:  but  with  varying  success,  the  most  earnest  efforts 
did  not  bring  them  up  to  the  Pastor’s  wishes  or  expectations. 
Having  completed  the  labors  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
the  weight  of  advancing  years  pressing  upon  him,  he  retired 
from  the  pastoral  office,  but  not  to  a  life  of  inactivity. 
Preaching  whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented,  continu¬ 
ally  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Synod,  engaged  more 
or  less  in  all  of  our  benevolent  operations,  retaining  his  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  activity  to  the  end,  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
died  with  his  harness  on. 

The  closing  scene  though  somewhat  unexpected,  was  be¬ 
fitting  one  who  had  labored  so  long  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard, 
and  to  whom  rest  would  prove  so  welcome.  For  several 
years  he  had  made  his  home  with  a  beloved  daughter,  Mrs. 
Patten,  where,  surrounded  by  every  thing  to  make  life  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy,  bis  children,  his  books,  the  society  of 
congenial  Christian  friends,  he  might  have  anticipated  a 
green  old  age,  had  not  a  latent  affection  of  the  heart  exhib¬ 
ited  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  character,  to  which  he  was  not 
insensible.  In  closing  the  Synodical  meeting  at  Led  Hook, 
in  October,  1873,  his  mind  was  burdened  with  the  thought 
that  he  would  see  the  brethren  no  more  in  the  fiesh.  In  a 
farewell  address,  he  expressed  this  conviction  in  words  the 
most  touching,  whilst  there  was  nothing  in  voice  or  manner 
to  indicate  that  the  end  was  so  near.  He  preached  several 
times  afterwards,  and  not  until  within  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  his  death  were  there  indications  of  failing  strength.  On 
the  day  preceding,  he  had  a  severe  spasm  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  which  yielded  to  remedial  agencies,  but  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  quietly  sitting  in  his  accustomed 
place,  his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast  and  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  he  was.  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  in  the  church  of  which  he 
had  been  pastor,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  including 
many  clergymen  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  churches.  De¬ 
votional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Upson  and 
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Rev.  J.  Z.  Senderling,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Strobe!  and  Magee  of  the  Lutheran,  and  Dr.  Ilalley,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  character  of  the  audience,  t lie 
deep  feeling  manifested,  the  high  tribute  paid  to  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  rnan  and  Christian  bore  witness  to’  the  universal 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  native  city,  llis  re¬ 
mains  now  lie  beside  those  of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughter 
in  the  Albany  Mural  Cemetery. 

The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  tine  physique,  commanding  voice, 
chaste  and  impressive  delivery;  as  a  writer  he  was  correct 
and  forcible.  Few  who  have  heard  him  in  the  pulpit,  will 
forget  his  dignified  hearing,  or  lose  the  impression  that  he 
possessed  not  only  great  earnestness,  but  more  than  ordinary 
force  of  character*  At  all  general  Church  gatherings  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  was  allotted  to  him,  and  his  deliverances  were 
heard  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  aspire  to  the  reputation  of 
an  erudite  scholar.  The  time  when  he  entered  public  life, 
and  an  isolated  country  parish  for  twenty  years,  did  not  offer 
many  of  the  literary  advantages  now  enjoyed.  Still  he  col¬ 
lected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  which  he  was  a  dili¬ 
gent  student.  He  was  well  read  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession,  and  was  a  master  of  general  English 
literature,  an  able  rhetorician,  a  correct,  and  graceful  writer 
and  always  ready  and  happy  when  called  upon  to  make  an 
impromptu  address.  As  presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative 
body  he  had  few  equals.  Prompt,  decided,  familiar  with 
parliamentary  rulings,  he  was  always  clear  and  courteous. 
All  this,  combined  with  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in 
his  character  will  make  it  not  appear  strange,  that  he  should 
have  presided  over  the  Yew  York  Ministerium  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  over  the  Yew  York  Synod  from  its  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  time  of  his  death,  thus  making  him  for  twenty- 
seven  years  the  presiding  officer  of  the  body  with  which  he 
was  connected.  And  it  was  but  natural,  that  he  should 
have  been  chosen  three  times  President  of  the  General 
Synod,  to  every  meeting  of  which,  since  1836,  he  had  been 
appointed  delegate,  failing  in  attendance  but  once.  The 
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merited  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Pennsylvania  College  in  1848. 

A  complete  history  of  Dr.  Pohlman’s  career  would  cover 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
half  century.  He  was  with  it  in  its  infant  struggles,  and 
lived  to  behold  it  in  its  wonderful  development  and  increas¬ 
ing  strength.  It  is  too  soon  to  write  out  the  history  of  this 
period  impartially.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  min¬ 
istry  the  General  Synod  had  just  been  formed,  and  the  Hew 
York  Ministerium,  a  party  to  the  original  convention,  had 
already  withdrawn.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  two  parties 
in  the  Ministerium,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Plart- 
wick  Synod  in  the  year  1830.  The  Doctor  with  a  few  other 
friends  of  the  General  Synod,  though  in  almost  a  hopeless 
minority,  decided  to  remain  with  the  Ministerium  and  abide 
the  issue.  Kindness,  conciliation  and  courtesy,  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  majority.  Every  thing  moved  on  harmoni¬ 
ously,  until  in  1886,  when,  upon  some  harmless  conditions 
which  were  readily  acceded  to,  the  Ministerium  renewed  its 
connection  with  the  General  Synod.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  questions  then  agitating  this  portion  of  the 
Church  were  very  different  from  those  which  have  since 
arisen,  circling  mainly  around  the  danger  resulting  from  con¬ 
centrated  ecclesiastical  power.  Individualism  was  the  charm 
in  those  days,  overlooking  the  grand  results  which  might 
flow  from  co-operation. 

About  that  time,  say  1835,  the  tide  of  German  emigration 
began  to  set  towards  our  shores.  Settlements  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  were  springing  up  along  all  our  great  thoroughfares  of 
travel,  We  were  called  upon  to  prepare  for  more  active 
home  missionary  labor.  The  Doctor  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  work  of  organizing  churches,  and  aiding  their  pastors. 
Until  recently,  he  had  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  many  of 
the  German  pastors  in  the  State,  awakening  in  them  a  rever¬ 
ence  which  was  almost  filial.  These  efforts  resulted  in  an 
entire  change  in  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Ministerium. 
At  its  organization,  there  was  but  one  German  Church  in  the 
body.  At  the  end  of  thirty  vears  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
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members  were  Germans.  It  required  great  tact  and  mutual 
forbearance  to  secure  the  harmonious  action  of  these  ele¬ 
ments.  But  it  was  effected,  presenting  the  pleasant  spectacle 
of  such  diverse  materials  working  together  for  Christ,  until 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  the 
controversies,  which,  since  then,  have  agitated  the  Church, 
he  had,  necessarily,  to  take  some  part,  but  he  was  always 
found  on  the  side  of  conciliation.  I  believe  he  sympathized 
in  the  supposed  grievances,  which  led  to  a  linal  disruption, 
but  he  was  also  (irmly  persuaded,  that  they  were  to  be  reme¬ 
died  within  and  not  out  of  the  General  Synod.  Regarding 
the  Augsburg;  Confession  and  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism  as 
a  sufficient  basis  for  Church  union,  he  clung  to  them  with 
tenacity,  whilst  willing  to  allow  a  large  liberty  to  brethren 
who  might  diverge  from  his  interpretation  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  When  the  Hew  York  Ministerium  decided  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1867,  to  withdraw  from  the  General  Synod,  a  painful 
choice  was  left  him.  How  dearly  he  loved  that  venerable 
body,  what  life-long  associations  were  connected  with  it,  how 
sweet  the  bonds  which  drew  him  to  the  brethren  !  It  is  a 
terrible  crisis  in  a  man’s  life,  when  called  to  cut  loose  from 
all  his  antecedents,  to  separate  from  those  with  whom  he 
had  always  acted.  But  conscience  demanded  the  sacrifice. 
Through  the  whole  of  that  heated  discussion,  he  occupied  the 
President’s  chair,  but  so  impartial,  so  digniijed,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  tell  which  side  he  would  espouse.  One 
and  another  of  the  friends  of  the  General  Synod  rose,  and 
amidst  the  deepest  silence,  asked  their  dismissions  to  form  a 
new  Synod.  All  but  two  had  spoken,  the  President  and  his 
old  associate,  who  had  been  ordained  with  him.  The  former 
then  left  the  chair,  with  deep  emotion,  in  a  kind  but  forcible 
manner  reviewed  the  whole  question,  gave  his  reasons  for  per¬ 
forming  the  saddest  duty  of  his  life,  and  then  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  accompany  the  brethren  who  had  preceded  him.  Hr. 
Miller  immediately  presented  the  same  request.  The  scene 
was  touchingly  impressive.  There  were  but  few  eyes  not 
moistened  with  tears.  All  felt  that  we  had  passed  through 
a  terrible  reality.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1867,  the  Hew 
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Synod  was  organized,  and  the  Doctor  was  elected  the  first 
President,  a  position  which  he  held  until  transferred  to  the 
upper  sanctuary.  This  change  of  relations  did  not  diminish 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  brethren  from  whom  he  had  separ¬ 
ated,  and  one  of  his  last  ministerial  acts  was  to  reconsecrate 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Utica,  in  charge  of  Rev.  A. 
Wetzell,  and  belonging  to  the  Ministerium.  Happy  the  man, 
who  in  periods  of  great  excitement  is  able  so  to  deport  him¬ 
self,  so  to  carry  with  him  the  evidences  of  stern  integrity,  as 
to  secure  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  those  from  whom  he 
differs  in  opinion  and  action. 

Outside  of  pastoral  and  synodical  relations,  the  Doctor  was 
by  no  means  an  inactive  man.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  public  charities,  to  which  he  devoted  much 
time  and  care.  Hart  wick  Seminary  was  one  of  his  pets,  a 
trustee  of  which  he  had  been  for  thirty  years.  Believing 
that  it  had  been  the  making  of  our  Church  in  this  State,  and 
that  it  gave  promise  of  great  future  usefulness,  he  cherished 
an  earnest  desire  for  its  perpetuation  and  enlargement. 

At  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  work, 
he  gave  it  his  whole  heart.  Apart  from  the  general  interest 
connected  with  the  subject,  there  were  personal  reasons  which 
enlisted  his  feelings.  A  younger  brother,  a  man  of  rare  abil¬ 
ities  and  lovely  character,  had  gone  out  to  China  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board.  There,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career,  in  the  bloom  of  earlv  manhood,  he  had 
fallen  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  love  he  bore  that 
brother  seemed  to  surround  the  whole  heathen  world  with  a 
hallowed  radiance.  When  our  Church  took  the  initiative  in 
the  work  or  Missions,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  in  his 
adhesion.  When,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  prospects 
seemed  gloomy  and  discouraging,  he  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  Board  to  Hew  York — assuming  the  duties  of  Corres- 
ponding  Secretary  for  three  years,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
afterwards  being  an  active  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  Gladly  would  he  have  continued  in  the  work,  but  from 
the  fear  that  the  cause  was  becoming,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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Church,  too  much  localized,  and  believing  that  a  new  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  committee  would  awaken  a  fresh  and  more 
general  interest.  In  this  he  was  happily  not  mistaken.  The 
records  of  the  General  Synod  will  show  how  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  through  many  years  of  service,  he  labored  and  prayed 
for  the  success  of  the  Guntoor  and  Muhlenburg  Missions. 
God  grant  that  they  may  ever  have  as  energetic  friends  and 
co-workers. 

The  active  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman  covered  an  im- 

i/ 

portant  period  in  the  history  of  our  Church  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  during  it  he  was  one  of  our  most  efficient  and  ac¬ 
tive  men.  No  where  will  his  presence  be  more  missed  than 
in  the  meetings  of  the  General  Synod.  What  changes  has 
the  hand  of  death  wrought  amongst  the  men  who  once  oar- 
tieipated  in  its  deliberations!  Richards,  Baker,  Keller, 
Kurtz,  Krauth,  Baugher,  Schmucker,  Hutter,  Bachman, 
Stork,  all  strong  men  in  council,  and  now  our  dear  brother, 
all  gone  up  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  triumphant, 
which  is  written  in  heaven.  May  the  great  Master  of  assem¬ 
blies  inspire  their  successors  with  the  same  untiring  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and  piety,  and  hasten  on  the 
day  when  our  scattered  bands  will  be  found  reunited  and  bat¬ 
tling  together  for  the  Lord. 

The  closest  intimacy  which  could  exist  between  two  cler- 
g}7men,  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Pohlman  and  the  writer,  for 
forty  years.  Few  names  were  oftener  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  brethren.  In  our  church  boards,  in  Synod,  in  our  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic  relations  our  friendship  and  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  were  unskaken  to  the  end,  never  marred  by  word  or 
feeling.  I  not  only  knew  his  public  walk,  but  was  familiar 
with  his  inner  life.  Possessing  the  highest  sense  of  personal 
honor,  he  was  incapable  of  any  thing  which  might  be  termed 
little,  mean,  or  underhanded.  Noble,  frank,  generous  and 
warm-hearted,  as  you  saw  him  in  public,  so  was  he  in  the 
family.  We  sometimes  differed  in  opinion,  but  he  was  ever 
ready  to  yield  to  the  force  of  argument.  Some  have  suspect¬ 
ed  him  of  being  ambitious,  but  he  was  no  more  so  than  a 
man  had  a  right  to  be  who  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for  certain 
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positions,  which  was  universally  recognized.  He  was  not 
perfect ;  had  he  been  he  would  not  have  been  human. 
Would  that  the  world  were  filled  with  men  for  whom  the 
grace  of  God  had  done  so  much.  In  the  pulpit  he  always 
displayed  the  earnestness  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ — in  the 
social  circle,  cheerful,  nay,  even  playful.  His  long  and  large 
experience  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  many  quaint 
people.  His  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  seizing  upon 
their  pecifliarities,  made  him  the  repository  of  much  that  was 
racy  and  amusing.  But  without  hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  fear, 
he  was  always  the  unequivocal  advocate  of  evangelical  truth, 
and  labored  with  fidelity  for  its  dissemination.  Devoting  all 
his  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  he 
lived  to  see  her  increase  ten-fold  in  numbers,  and  much  more 
in  influence.  He  died  still  holding  up  the  banner  of  the  Lord, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  standard- 
bearers  of  our  Evangelical  Lutheran  Zion  in  her  days  of 
hardest  struggle. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DIRECTION  OF  LAY  WORK  * 

By  Rev.  L.  A.  Gotwald,  York,  Pa. 

I  recently  read  that  when,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  the  cholera  raged  in  Ireland,  some  Romish 
priest,  as  an  expedient  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  people,  one 
day  exhibited  to  them  a  piece  of  burning  turf.  This  turf, 
he  told  them,  had  been  lighted  by  fire  which  had  come  down 
from  heaven.  Giving  a  piece  of  it  to  each  of  them,  he  en¬ 
joined  upon  them  to  carry  it  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
from  it  kindle  a  fire  upon  their  hearths.  This  fire,  when 
kindled,  he  also  enjoined  upom  them  to  keep  perpetually 


*The  third  Lecture  on  the  Rice  Foundation  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Gettysburg,  delivered  May  28th,  1874. 
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burning ;  assuring  them  that  as  long  as  this  sacred  fire  was 
thus  kept  alive  in  their  dwellings  the  angel  of  pestilence 
could  not  enter.  But,  to  render  the  remedy  effective,  and  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  thus  conferred 
upon  them,  he  demanded  that  every  one,  after  lighting  the 
fire  on  his  own  hearth,  should  carry  some  of  it  to  his  next 
neighbor,  and  kindle  a  similar  fire  on  his  hearth,  and  that 
this  neighbor  should  do  the  same  to  his  next  neighbor,  and 
he  to  his,  and  so  on,  until  upon  every  hearth,  and  in  every 
home  this  sacred  flame  would  be  burning,  and  thus  the  whole 
land  be  saved  from  the  prevailing  scourge  of  death.  Obey¬ 
ing  this  simple  and  easy  direction,  each  one  thus  carrying 
the  blessing  which  he  had  received  to  some  one  near  him 
who  was  yet  without  it,  the  result  was  that,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  the  fancied  remedy  was  carried  every  where,  and 
everywhere  men  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  this  supposed 
heaven-descended  relief.  Though  all  this  was,  of  course, 
mere  imposture,  what  a  striking  illustration  does  it  afford 
with  respect  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel!  For  what  that 
pestilence  was,  sin  is — the  great  destroyer  of  man, — both  of 
his  body  and  soul — both  for  time  and  for  eternity.  AYhat 
that  burning  turf  was  represented  to  be,  the  Gospel  is — a  sa¬ 
cred,  heaven-descended  fire,  kindled  at  the  very  throne  of 
God,  and  sent  down  to  stay  and  remove  the  ravages  of  sin, 
and  save  man  from  the  death  to  which  he  is  exposed.  What 
the  priest  assumed  to  be,  Christ  our  divine  Priest  is — the 
dispenser  of  this  Gospel — -offering  it  to  all.  And,  what  was 
made  by  the  priest  the  condition  of  the  gift,  is  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  this  gospel  remedy,  the  Christian  duty — that  each  one 
not  only  himself  accept  this  celestial  fire  of  salvation,  and 
by  faith  kindle  it  into  a  bright  flame  upon  the  altar  of  his 
own  heart,  but  that  he  carry  it  to  others,  and  they  to  still 
others,  and  these  to  yet  others,  neighbor  to  neighbor,  and 
family  to  family,  and  nation  to  nation,  until  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  its  blessed  and  life-giving  power.  The 
incident  illustrates  the  only  mode  of  successfully  evangelizing 
the  world,  and  of  our  bringing  all  men  under  the  sway  of 
the  Gospel,  by  earnest  personal  effort,  on  the  part  of  all  who 
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have  themselves  embraced  the  Gospel,  each  disciple  of  Chris; 
endeavoring  to  bring  others  to  Christ,  each  one  that  is  him¬ 
self  saved,  seeking  to  save  those  about  him,  and  to  lead  all 
others  from  death  to  life. 

That  this  is  the  divine  method  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  to  be  extended,  and  the  world  is  to  be  converted 
and  recovered  to  God,  is  evident  both  from  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  commission  to 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  a  universal  commis¬ 
sion,  given  to  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Church.  The  command 
to  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  is  a  personal  command,  ad- 
dresed  by  the  Divine  Master  to  all  His  disciples.  And  this 
method  Jesus,  by  His  own  example,  especially  commends,  and 
lays  as  a  duty  upon  each  one  of  His  followers ;  for  it  was  in 
this  direct,  individual,  informal  way,  taking  hold  of  souls  just 
■where  He  met  them,  some  in  this  manner  and  some  in  that, 
that  He  led  them  to  think  upon  their  relations  to  God  and 
eternity,  and  to  embrace  Him  as  their  Saviour.  And  the 
early  Christians,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  followed  very 
closely  the  example  thus  given  them  by  the  Saviour.  Each 
one  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  all,  in  some 
way,  workers  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  They  all,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  wTitk  no  commission  save  the 
constraining  love  which  they  bore  within  them  for  Christ 
and  for  souls,  went  everywhere  beseeching  men  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God.  And  even  the  Apostles,  whilst  specially  and 
more  specifically  given  to  the  work  of  preaching,  or  publicly 
and  to  large  assemblies  addressing  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
yet  even  they  spent  very  much  of  their  time  in  this  same 
hand-to-hand  and  face-to-face  kind  of  work  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  As  Theodore  Cuyler  has  truly  said :  “The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  are  not  a  history  of  Churches ,  but  of  individual 
Christians ;  the  fishing  for  souls  was  not  by  a  combined  pull 
on  an  ecclesiastical  drag-net,  but  each  fisher  dropped  his  own 
hook,  baited  with  love/’  Or  as  another  has  said,  “they  went 
from  house  to  house  wfith  the  Gospel ;  they  went  to  river 
sides,  to  S3magogues,  to  market  places  ;  they  ran  after  the 
people  ;  and  this  Tact  more  than  any  other  explains  the  mar- 
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vellous  advance  which  Christianity  then  made.”  And  thus 
has  it  been  in  all  ages  since  those  glorious  days  of  early 
Christianity.  In  exact  proportion  as  the  pastor  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  church  have  risen  above  the  false  idea  that  the  mere 
stated  preachiug  of  the  Gospel  embraces  the  whole  of  their 
duty  to  their  perishing  fellow-men,  and  have  resorted  to  this 
divine  method  of  individual  effort,  of  personal  and  earnest 
work  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  iu  that  same  proportion  has  such 
a  Church  also  been  successful  in  bringing  men  to  Christ,  and 
saving  souls  from  eternal  death.  And  thus  is  it  still  to-day. 
And  thus  also,  will  it  be,  down  to  the  end  of  time !  Earnest 
Christian  work,  by  the  whole  membership  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  by  the  ministry,  alone  will  bring  the  world  to  Christ. 

The  subject,  therefore,  of  The  Development  and  Direction  of 
Lay  Work ,  which  has  been  assigned  as  the  topic  of  my  lec¬ 
ture,  to-day,  is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  all  who 
desire  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom.  To 
you,  especially,  young  brethren,  who  expect  soon  to  go  forth 
from  this  quiet  theological  retreat,  and  assume  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  Churches  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  respec¬ 
tively  call  you  as  “overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God. 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,”  there  is  no 
question,  no  subject,  more  deserving  of  your  profoundest-  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  one  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  founder  of  this  Lectureship,  is  now  thus  to  be  brought 
before  you. 

In  considering  it,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  try, 
at  the  very  outstart,  to  understand  fully 

THE  TRUE  RELATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  LAY-WORK. 

1.  It  is  proper  that  we  should,  first  of  all,  apprehend  rightly 
the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  laity  as  workers  for  Christ. 

What  this  relation  is  may  easily  be  learned  by  looking  for 
a  moment,  first,  at  the  various  names  by  which,  in  the  Hew 
Testament,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  designated.  He  is 
didaGHaXoZ,  a  teacher ;  £vayya\i6T?)z?  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings  ;  nypvt,,  a  herald  or  public  crier  of  salvation  :  but  he 
is  vastly  more  than  all  this.  He  is  also  sniOKono q  an  over- 
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seer,  an  inspector,  a  guardian  of  the  church  over  which  he 
presides.  He  is  j)ye/uc6v,  the  leader,  the  chief,  the  governor, 
the  presiding  and  inspiring  genius,  going  before  his  people, 
and  stimulating  and  leading  them  on  to  every  thing  that  is 
holy  and  good.  He  is  7toiy?]v,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
watching  vigilantly  over  each  member  of  it,  directing,  help¬ 
ing,  protecting,  nourishing  all  that  compose  it.  And  to  see 
yet  more  fully  what  the  precise  relation  of  the  pastor  to  the 
membership  of  the  church  over  which  he  presides,  is,  look 
also  at  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  as  specified  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  pastoral  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  Or  study 
the  example,  in  this  respect,  of  the  apostles,  especially  of 
Paul ;  not  simply  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  also  organizing 
the  converts  into  churches,  appointing  those  fitted  for  them 
to  certain  offices,  recognizing  quickly  each  one’s  special  gifts, 
or  para,  and  inciting  each  one  to  the  exercise  of  the 

special  gifts  divinely  conferred  upon  him,  and  thus,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  be  mere  recipients  of  divine  grace  and 
of  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  organizing,  training, 
calling  out,  and  sending  all  of  them  forth  into  the  world  as 
workers  for  Christ,  and  as  earnest  and  skillful  laborers  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  And  this  is  the  comprehensive  and 
lofty  ideal  of  the  gospel  minister’s  relation  to  his  people 
which  is  everywhere  in  the  word  of  God  held  up  before  us. 
Howhere  is  he  exhibited  to  us  as  merely  a  public  religious 
teacher ;  as  only,  on  fixed  and  stated  occasions,  a  preacher  of 
divine  truth,  and  an  administrator  of  divine  ordinances. 
This  he  is ;  but  he  is  vastly  more  than  all  this.  He  is  also  a 
pastor,  a  leader,  a  governor,  a  guide.  He  is  a  spiritual  gym¬ 
nast,  to  develop  their  gifts  and  graces,  and  train  them  into 
strong,  athletic  workers  for  Jesus.  He  is  a  spiritual  drill- 
master,  to  organize  them  into  squads,  and  companies,  and 
regiments  of  disciplined  soldiers  for  Jesus.  He  is  a  spiritual 
general,  to  go  before  them,  and  lead  them  on,  driving  the  foes, 
sin  and  satan,  before  them,  recovering  our  lost  world  from 
the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  bringing  it  back  again,  through 
Christ,  to  God.  He  is  a  quickening  inspiration  to  them  ;  an 
inciting  and  stimulating  spiritual  energy  ;  a  pillar  of  fire  go- 
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ing  before  them  in  the  way ;  a  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  God, 
himself  all  aglow  with  love  for  Christ  and  souls,  and  kindling 
the  same  holy  flame  in  each  one  of  them  ;  an  awakening 
breath  of  spring,  falling  gently  yet  mightily  upon  the  torpid 
and  dormant  powers  in  each  one  of  his  people’s  hearts,  and 
causing:  them  to  burst  forth  into  the  buds  and  blossoms  and 
flowers  and  ripe  fruit  of  a  new  and  holy  Christian  life ! 

Such  is  the  full  and  true  relation  of  the  minister  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  His  office  is  to  make  his  whole  church  workers  for 
Christ;  to  put  them  all,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  rich 
and  poor,  wise  and  ignorant,  in  some  way*  to  doi ng  something 
towards  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  their  fellow  men. 

Take  hold,  then,  young  brethren,  of  this  conception  of  the 
minister’s  relation  to  his  people,  right  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  your  ministerial  life.  Go  forth  to  your  wrork  with 
this  high  ideal  before  you.  Aim  to  realize  it.  Determine, 
with  God’s  help,  to  find  out  just  what  each  one  of  your 
flock  can  do  for  Jesus  and  for  souls— in  what  way  each 
one  can  best  do  good,  and  can  do  the  most  good — and  de¬ 
termine  that,  God  helping  you,  you  will  not  rest  until  all 
under  your  pastoral  care  are  thus,  in  some  way,  and  in 
the  best  way,  laborers  in  the  vineyard  for  the  Master.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  conception,  your  ministry  will  be  crowned 
with  most  glorious  results.  Possesing  and  cultivating  this 
talent,  this  tact,  this  magnetic  skill,  this  positive  minister¬ 
ial  genius,  of  evoking  the  latent  gifts  and  graces  of  God’s 
people,  and  of  calling  them  all  into  healthy  activity  for 
His  glory,  you  will  possess  a  grand  power.  You  will  thus 
give  breadth  and  scope  to  your  ministry.  You  will  multiply 
your  own  single  power  of  doing  good,  a  hundred,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold.  Like  a  water  wheel,  or  like  an  engine,  you  will 
move  a  hundred  shafts,  you  will  set  a  thousand  cogs  to  work, 
you  will  turn  a  million  spindles,  you  will  make  your  whole 
church,  in  all  its  departments,  one  great,  busy,  teeming  work¬ 
shop  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  man.  Recog¬ 
nize  this,  then,  as  your  mission  in  the  ministry  :  not  only  to 
be  an  earnest  worker  yourself  for  Christ,  but  also  to  make 
workers  of  your  whole  membership  for  Him.  Act  upon  this 
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principle  continually.  And  thus  will  you  render  your  min¬ 
istry  a  ministry  of  the  most  eminent  possible  usefulness. 

2.  Look  at  the  relation  of  the  Laity ,  as  workers  jor  Christ ,  to 
the  Ordained  Ministry  as  workers  for  Christ.  What  this  rela¬ 
tion  is  depends  entirely  upon  what  the  exact  nature  of  minis¬ 
terial  ordination  is.  If  ordination  is  a  mere  empty  and  use¬ 
less  ceremony,  if  it  confers  nothing,  and  means  nothing,  then, 
of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Ministerial  Office,  and 
the  laity  and  the  ministry  are  the  same.  But  such  extremely 
low  views  of  ordination  as  these,  no  one,  whose  opinion  is  of 
any  worth,  will  be  likely  to  advocate.  Ho  matter  how  ex¬ 
alted  their  views  with  regard  to  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  and  no  matter  how  moderate  their  views  of  or¬ 
dination,  all  will  yet  admit,  that  in  some  sense  the  relation  of 
the  ministry  to  the  Church,  is  different  from  the  relation  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  laity  to  the  Church  ;  all  will  admit  that  the 
ministry,  by  their  ordination,  even  if  they  are  not,  in  “the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery/’  (1  Tim.  4  :  14 ;  2 
Tim.  1  :  16),  endowed,  as  many  hold,  with  special  ministerial 
gifts  and  grace,  then  and  there  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  yet,  in  that  ordinance,  solemnly  invested  by 
the  Church  with  ecclesiastical  authoi'ity ,  are  consecrated  and 
set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  certain  religious  duties,  and  are 
clothed  with  certain  functional  powers  and  rights  which  they 
did  not  before  possess. 

How,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
ordination,  and  without  advancing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  view  of  that  sacred  act ;  assuming,  for  the  present,  that 
ordination  is  neither,  as  the  Romish  Church  claims,  a  sacra¬ 
ment,*  nor  as  Tractarian  High  Churchmen  teach,  that  it  con¬ 
fers  spiritual  grace  and  power  ;f  assuming  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  public  official  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that 
the  person  ordained  possesses  certain  mental  and  moral  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  fit  him  for  the  work  and  specific  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  because  of  his  possession  of  these  qualifications, 
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she  now  commissions  him  to  preach  the  word  in  her  pulpits, 
to  administer  the  sacraments  at  her  altars,  and  to  have  the 
pastoral  care  over  her  membership ;  assuming,  I  say,  this  to 
be  the  full  and  only  import  of  ordination,  yet  even  taking 
this  lowest  view  of  it,  who  cannot  see  that  the  ministry  sus¬ 
tains  a  superior  and  distinctive  official  character ;  that  certain 
specific  and  solemn  duties  are  delegated  to  them  alone';  that 
they  fill  a  divinely  established  and  sacred  office  ;  and  that,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  order  and  regularity  in  matters  of  religion, 
if  for  no  other  and  higher  reason,  only  those  who  are  thus  by 
the  Church  inducted  into  the  office,  should  ever  assume  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  ? 

The  true  relation,  therefore,  of  the  laity  to  the  ministry,  is, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  as  divinely  established  in  the 
Church,  one,  I  hold,  of  official  inferiority,  of  relative  subor¬ 
dination,  of  pupilage  and  obedience;  of  submission  to  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  ministry  ;  of  separateness  and 
distinctiveness  in  its  field  and  mode  of  Christian  work  from 
that  of  the  ministry. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  is  to  teach,  to  administer  sacra¬ 
ments,  to  govern,  to  inspire,  and  point  out  the  nature  and 
duties  of  a  holy  life ;  the  duty  of  the  laity  is  to  hear,  to  re¬ 
ceive,  to  obey,  to  follow  the  pathway  of  a  holy  life  as  pointed 
out  to  them,  to  do  the  Christian  work  which  the  ministry  en¬ 
joins.  Each  has  its  special  field  of  Christian  duty.  The 
work  of  each,  whilst  most  closely  related,  and  co-operative, 
and  dependent  upon  the  other,  is  yet  separate  and  distinctive; 
and  only  when  the  true  relation  of  each  to  the  other  is  once 
fully  apprehended,  and  the  respective  duties  of  each,  without 
tresspassing  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other,  are 
fully  discharged,  will  the  whole  work  of  the  Church  be  right¬ 
ly  accomplished. 

Taking  the  view  just  expressed  of  the  relation  of  the  laity 
to  the  ministry,  and  regarding  ministers  as  specially  and  di¬ 
vinely  called,  having  the  work  of  preaching  the  word,  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacraments,  and  presiding  as  pastors  over  the 
churches  entrusted  specially  to  them,  I  lay  down  the  following 
statements,  as  criteria,  or  tests,  by  which  to  determine  the 
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true  sphere  of  lay-work,  in  its  relation  to  the  ordained  min¬ 
istry. 

1.  Any  lay  work  which,  in  any  way,  b\r  word  or  act, 
ignores  the  distinctive  official  standing  and  character  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,  is  not  within  its  true  scriptural  sphere. 

2.  Any  lay  work  which  does  not  seek  or  desire  the  pre¬ 
sence,  approbation,  and  co-operation  of  the  ministry,  is  not 
within  its  true  scriptural  sphere. 

3.  Any 

of  preaching  or  publicly  expounding  the  word  of  God,  is  not 
within  its  true  scriptural  sphere.* 

4.  Any  lay  work  which  is  carried  on  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  ministry,  is  not  within  its  true  scrip¬ 
tural  sphere. 

5.  Any  lay  work  which  is  calculated  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  respect  due  the  ministry,  or  remove  the  sanctity  with 
which  God  has  clothed  the  ministerial  office,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  its  highest  usefulness,  is  not  within  its 
true  scriptural  sphere. 

Now,  if  these  are  correct  positions,  and  I  believe  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  office  and  work  of 
the  ministry,  they  are,  then  it  follows  that  much  of  the  lay 
work  of  the  present  day  is  clearly  faulty  and  censurable. 
Some  of  it  is  essentially  so,  and  some  of  it,  whilst  perhaps 
in  itself  not  to  be  condemned,  is  yet  wrong  in  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  prosecuted,  and  in  its  tendencies,  or  the  influences 
which  it  exerts.  The  modern  practice,  for  example,  of  fe¬ 
males  preaching;  the  prevalent  custom  in  some  churches  of 
females  praying  and  exhorting  in  promiscuous  religious  as¬ 
semblies  ;  the  recent  female  Temperance  movement,  known 
as  “The  Woman’s  Crusade,”  in  which  Christian  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  singing  and  praying  along  the  streets,  and  at  the 
doors  of  hotels  and  liquor  saloons  ;  all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  only  a  violation  of  the  delicate  grace  of  modesty,  which 
is,  at  once,  both  woman’s  ornament  and  her  power,  but  it  is 
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all  also  in  most  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  the  plainly 
expressed  law  of  God  as  revealed  in  Ilis  word,  (I  Cor.  14:  34, 
35  ;  I  Tim.  2  :  11,  12),  and,  therefore,  in  itself  wrong.  And 
so  with  regard  to  all  the  modern  male  lay  preaching.  It  is 
fundamentally  wrong;  an  assumption  of  the  exclusive  work 
of  the  ordained  ministry  ;  an  irresponsible  sort  of  evangelism  ; 
prosecuted  often  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  positive  injury 
to  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  ministry.  Thus  also 
with  some  other  modern  lay  practices ;  such  as  lay-elders  dis¬ 
tributing  the  elements  to  the  communicants  in  the  admiuis- 
tration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — the  practice,  in  seasons  of  re¬ 
vivals,  of  members  of  the  Church  instructing  the  awakened 
and  trying  to  point  out  to  them  the  way  of  salvation — the 
practice  of  laymen  holding  religious  street-meetings  in  which 
they  assume  to  expound  God’s  word  and  teach  the  people — 
the  practice,  as  is  not  uncommon  especially  in  Sabbath  School 
Conventions,  meetings  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Temperance  meetings,  and  other  similar  gatherings, 
of  laymen  occupying  a  place  within  the  chancel  and  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  pulpits  of  our  churches — all  these  practices  and 
modes  of  lay  activity,  and  still  others  to  which  I  might  refer, 
whilst  perhaps  not  wrong  morally,  and  in  themselves,  are 
yet,  I  am  satisfied,  an  infringement  upon  the  work  and  place 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  ministry,  and  are  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  destroy  that  reverence  for  the  house  of  God  as  a  sa- 
cred  place,  and  for  the  ministry  as  a  sacred  office,  and  for 
preaching  as  a  sacred  and  responsible  work  or  means  for  the 
world’s  conversion,  with  which  God  has  invested  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  with  which  they  must  always,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  people,  be  thus  invested  and  regarded,  in  order 
to  have  a  deep  and  powerful  influence  for  good  over  them. 
Besides,  there  are  other  objections.  This  granting  of  privi¬ 
lege  to  laymen,  without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  it,  to  act 
as  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people,  opens  the  way  for  the 
spread  of  all  kinds  of  religious  error  and  heresy',  thus  endan¬ 
gering  the  very  salvation  of  those  who  hear.  (Titus  1  :  9-11. 
2 :  7,  8.)  The  effect,  too,  upon  the  religious  character  of 
those  who  are  thus  prominently^  brought  forward  as  public 
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speakers  and  exhorters,  especially  as  is  often  the  case,  when 
they  are  still  young,  is  often  most  palpably  injurious,  filling 
them  with  spiritual  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  proving 
frequently  positively  fatal  to  their  personal  piety.  With 
pain  has  many  a  pastor  witnessed  such  results  in  more  than 
one  instance.  “Hot  a  novice,”  writes  the  Apostle,  concerning 
all  who  aspire  to  he  the  preachers  of  the  word,  “lest  being 
lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.”  And  one  greater  than  the  Apostle  has  said,  “He 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.” 

I  give  you,  then,  for  your  future  guidance  in  the  ministry, 
this  simple  counsel:  Regard  the  work  of  publicly  expounding 
or  preaching  the  divine  word  as  no  part  of  lay  work ,  hut  as  the 
special  and  exclusive  work  of  the  ordained  ministry.  “And  He 
said  unto  them ,  (the  eleven  Apostles,)  go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  “Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you  ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Amen.” 

* 

3.  There  is,  however,  yet  one  other  relation  of  Christian 
lay  work  to  which  I  must  briefly  direct  your  attention,  viz., 
its  relation  to  the  Christian  Church ,  as  a  divine  organization , 
having  as  the  mission  of  its  organic  existence  the  evangelization 
of  the  world. 

Without  adopting  either  Romish  or  Tractarian  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Church,  we  yet  all  hold  it  to  be,  in 
the  truest  and  fullest  sense,  a  divine  institution,  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  or  in  the  language  of  Luthardt, 
“a  creation  of  God,  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”*  The  di¬ 
vine  design  in  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  the  Church 
upon  earth,  as  all  agree,  is  to  effect  the  regeneration  and  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world.  It  is  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  the  divine  leaven  by  whose  activity  the  whole 
lump  of  our  fallen  humanity  is  to  be  leavened. 


*  Luthardt’ s  Saving  Truths  of  Christianity.  Lect.  VII.  The  Church. 
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Regarding  the  Church,  then,  as  being  thus  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  bavins:  as  its  divine  design  the  highest  good  of  man 
both  for  time  and  eternity,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
Church  is  the  best  of  all  institutions,  and  that  all  the  good 
that  a  Christian  man  can  accomplish  for  his  fellow  man,  he 
can  accomplish,  and  can  best  accomplish  in  the  Church.  Be¬ 
sides,  being  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  is  a  component  part 
of  it,  and  stands  pledged  by  this  very  union  with  it,  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  its  upbuilding  and  prosperity.  I  take  the 
position,  then,  that  every  Christian  sustains  a  vital  and  re¬ 
sponsible  relation  to  the  visible  Church  as  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  and  as  in  itself  infinitely  superior,  as  an  agency  of  re¬ 
form  and  benefit  to  mankind,  to  all  merely  human  institu¬ 
tions  and  associations  put  together,  and  that  he  is  obligated, 
through  the  Church ,  and  by  the  employment  of  her  means, 
and  submitting  himself  to  her  directions,  to  seek  to  do  what¬ 
ever  good  lies  in  his  power.  And  hence,  as  rules  by  which 
to  determine  the  true  sphere  of  Christian  lay  work  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Church,  as  God’s  own  institution,  I  lay  down 
the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  Christian  lay  work  should  always  be  in  channels 
or  lines  of  action  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Church. 

2.  That  Christian  lay  work  should  always  be  under  the 
superintendence  and  government  of  the  Church. 

3.  That  Christian  lay  work  should  always  be  iu  entire 
harmony  with  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church. 

4.  That  Christian  lay. work  should  always  hold  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

5.  That  Christian  lay  work  should  always  result,  if  not  in 
the  direct,  yet,  at  least,  in  the  indirect  benefit  of  the  Church. 

Thus  should  all  Christian  lay  work  originate  in  the  Church; 
flow,  like  blessed  streams,  out  of  the  Church  ;  abide  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Church  ;  be  in  pleasant  harmony 
with  the  religious  life  and  genius  of  the  Church:  and  in  all 
its  results,  tend  to  the  firmer  establishment,  perpetuity, 
spiritual  power,  and  glory  of  the  Church. 

Holding  this  view  of  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  as  the  best  for  all  moral  and  reformatory  and  benevolent 
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purposes,  and  holding  that  every  Christian  stands  pledged  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  first  of  all,  for  the  Church,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  deem  all  the  modern 
associations,  societies,  orders,  bands,  and  brotherhoods,  for 
moral  and  benevolent  purposes,  gotten  up  outside  of  the 
Church,  and  existing  independently  of  the  Church,  as,  to  say 
the  very  least,  entirely  unnecessary  for  Church  members. 
They  simply  undertake  to  do,  upon  mere  humanitarian  or 
philanthropic  principles,  what  the  Church  long  ago,  upon, 
the  higher  and  holier  principles  of  love  to  Christ  and  regard 
for  the  eternal,  as  well  as  present  interests  of  man,  was  di¬ 
vinely  commissioned  to  do.  The  best  Temperance  society, 
therefore,  and  the  only  one  to  which  any  Christian  need  be¬ 
long,  is,  I  hold,  the  Christian  Church.  And  so  with  regard 
to  all  the  modern  secret  orders  and  beneficial  societies  which 
now  everywhere  exist.  All  that  is  really  good  in  them  is 
already  in  the  Church  ;  and  all  the  good  that  is  done  through 
them,  could  be  better  done  through  the  Church. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  thus  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  Christian  lay  work  to  the  organized  or  visible 
Church,  I  may  add  that  even  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
present  religious  movements  and  activities,  carried  on  by 
truly  Christian  men,  and  from  Christian  motives,  are  yet  not 
without  objection.  Many  of  our  Sabbath  Schools,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  do  not  sustain  a  true  and  proper  relation  to  the  pastor 
and  church  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  church  ;  they  are  not,  as  they  should  be, 
under  the  control  and  authority  of  the  church  ;  they  are  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  church.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  in  many  respects  they  are,  the  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  as  they  nowr  exist  and  prosecute  their  work, 
are  open  to  objection.  They  sustain  no  direct  and  positive 
relation  to  the  Church.  They  carry  on  their  work  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  aim  to  make  their  labor 
tell  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  And  the  result,  so  far 
as  my  own  observation  extends,  is  that  there  is  really  very 
little  gain  from  them  to  the  Church.  A  better  plan,  by  far, 
I  think,  is  to  let  each  church  have  its  own  association  of  this 
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kind,  carrying  on  its  operations  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  pastor  and  council,  and  seeking  to  make  all 
its  labors  result  in  the  upbuilding  and  prosperity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  church  with  which  it  thus  stands  connected.  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  such  relation  will,  I  am  satisfied,  accomplish  far 
more  good  than  can  be  secured  through  the  present  irrespon¬ 
sible,  independent,  and  aimless  union  associations. 

Having  now  thus  tried  to  exhibit  to  some  extent,  what  I 
regard  as  the  true  relations  of  Christian  lay  work,  I  invite 
your  attention  next  to  a  consideration  of  some  of 

THE  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  NECESSARY  MEANS 

which,  in  order  to  the  full  development  and  right  direction 
of  this  Christian  lay  work,  you  should  adopt  and  employ 
among  your  people.  Among  the  principles  or  qualifications 
thus  requisite,  the  very  first  is 

1.  Warm,  glowing  love  for  Christ  and  for  souls ,  in  your  own 
heart .  I  know  of  nothing  which  communicates  itself  so 
quickly  and  powerfully,  as  the  spirit  and  religious  condition 
of  a  pastor  does,  repeating  and  reproducing  itself  in  the  spirit 
and  moral  life  of  his  people.  Like  electricity  it  flashes  itself 
along  the  line  of  his  influence,  and,  before  he  is  aware  of  it, 
makes  its  impression,  either  for  evil  or  for  good,  upon  them. 
What  he  is,  they  soon  become.  What  his  measure  of  peity 
and  Christian  activity  is,  theirs  also  soon  will  be.  As  his 
zeal  is,  so  theirs  also  soon  is.  His  spirit  becomes  their  spirit. 
And  his  example  becomes  their  example.  And  hence,  al¬ 
though  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  pastor  to 
his  people  as  workers  for  Christ,  I  here  repeat  the  thought, 
and  enjoin  it  anew  upon  you — do  not  expect  your  people 
to  become  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  workers  for  the 
Saviour  and  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  except  through  your 
instrumentality  and  influence  over  them.  You  must  make 
and  keep  them  such.  You  must  inspire,  arouse,  and  lead 
them  forth  into  action.  You  are  the  altar  at  which  they 
must  light  the  torches  with  which  to  show  the  lost  world  its 
way  back  again  to  happiness  and  to  God.  And  the  factor  or 
element  of  greatest  power  in  thus  moving  them  to  become 
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pious  and  devoted  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  will  be, 
not  your  words  alone,  but  your  spirit ;  not  only  your  sermons, 
but  your  saintliness ;  your  own  unfeigned  and  manifest  per¬ 
sonal  devotion,  and  anxiety  and  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  will  tell.  This  will 
run,  and  catch,  and  kindle  your  whole  parish  into  enthusiasts 
for  the  glory  of  God.  “Take  head,  therefore,  unto  thyself.” 
“Xeglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee.”  Be  yourselves  men 
of  eminent  piety,  and  of  full  consecration  to  the  one  work  of 
bringing  lost  souls  to  Christ.  This,  this  is  the  first  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  you  need  in  order  to  develop  your  people  into 
workers  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  redemption  of 
the  world. 

2.  A  second  essential  -principle ,  in  order  to  secure  lay  work,  is 
earnest  lay  piety.  The  work  of  a  Christian,  for  souls  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
holiness  or  piety  which  he  possesses.  To  develop  Christian  lay 
work,  then,  aim  as  the  first  thing  with  your  people,  and  as 
an  absolute  pre-requisite,  to  develop  their  personal  piety, 
their  individual  holiness  and  love  for  Christ.  Without  this 
they  can  never  be  incited  to  do  much  for  Christ ;  and  what 
they  do  will  not  effect  much.  But  with  this,  work,  prayer, 
giving,  even  suffering,  becomes  easy,  spontaneous,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  mighty  results.  In  the  language  of  another : 
“God  can  use,  and  He  sometimes  has  used  unholy  men  as  in¬ 
struments  of  good.  It  is  His  prerogative  to  make  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  uses,  in  the  main,  for  accomplishing  good,  only  holy  in¬ 
struments.  It  is  not  so  much  great  talents  that  God  blesses 
as  great  likeness  to  Christ.  The  shining  holiness  of  Fenelon 
led  the  scoffing  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  say,  when  leaving  his 
house,  ‘I  must  not  stay  here  or  I  shall  become  a  Christian  in 
spite  of  myself.’  The  manifest  holiness  of  Henry  Thornton 
of  England  once  led  some  one,  who  had  just  come  from  his 
presence,  to  remark,  ‘It  is  not  more  Boyle  and  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  that  are  wanted.  What  the  world  wants  to  bring  it  to 
Christ  is  more  Henry  Thorntons.’  ”  There  is  truth  in  this. 
Holiness  is  itself  a  power.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  also  an  in- 
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spi ration  to  action.  It  is  an  inward  energy,  a  divine  incite¬ 
ment — a  supernatural  force — the  quickening  and  propelling 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  burning  as  a  fire  within,  and 
ever  seeking  to  break  forth  in  light  and  blessing  upon  all 
without.  “The  grand  want,  therefore,  of  the  Church,  not 
only  now,  but  always,  in  order  to  equip  her  for  efficient  work, 
is  Holiness.  The  great  requisite  is  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
that  all  her  members  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Wq  talk 
much  about  different  Church  orders,  different  plans,  different 
ministers,  and  think,  if  we  had  this  or  that,  things  would  go 
better.  But  it  is  all  useless.  The  cannon  will  not  go  off  un¬ 
til  a  spark  of  fire  is  communicated.  The  locomotive  will  not 
move  a  wheel  until  you  create  steam.  And  so  the  Church 
will  never  be  prepared  for  efficient  work,  will  never  possess 
real  aggressive  power,  until  she  is  filled  and  moved  to  her 
mission  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  In  your  future  ministry,  there¬ 
fore,  aim,  first  and  always,  to  make  your  people  a  holy  people; 
for  only  wdien  they  are  a  holy  people  will  they  also  be  a 
icorking  people.  Only  as  they  are  at  heart  full  of  pure  scrip¬ 
tural  love  for  Christ,  and  faith  in  Christ,  will  they  also  do, 
and  dare,  and  even  die  for  Christ. 

3.  A  third  principle  essential  to  the  development  of  lay  work  is 
the  great  scriptural  princip)le  of  individual  and  entire  consecra¬ 
tion  to  Christ  and  His  service ,  hy  each  one  that  is  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  I  make  a  distinction  between  piety  and  consecration. 
Piety  is  a  state  ;  consecration  is  an  act.  Piety  is  a  matter  of 
the  heart ;  consecration  of  the  will.  Piety  is  perpetual ;  con¬ 
secration  once  and  final.  This  distinction  will  appear  if  you 
look  but  for  a  moment  at  the  present  condition  of  the  Church. 
Our  churches  everywhere  to-day  are  full  of  members  whose 
personal  piety,  whose  possession  of  saving  faith  and  whose 
final  salvation,  you  cannot  doubt ;  and  yet  there  is  by  these 
very  persons  a  manifest  and  sad  lack  of  consecration  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  wTork  of  Christ.  From  want,  perhaps,  of  pro¬ 
per  instruction,  from  narrow  and  defective  views  of  the  true 
nature  of  a  Christian  life,  their  piety  finds  its  terminus  in 
themselves.  Their  own  salvation  is  the  whole  scope  of  their 
religious  ambition.  They  feel  no  deep  sense,  as  they  should, 
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of  obligation  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow  men.  They 
have  never  apprehended,  in  all  its  tremendous  solemnity, 
their  personal  responsibility  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
perishing  in  sin  all  around  them.  They  have  no  proper  idea 
of  Christian  stewardship.  They  have  never  yet  risen  up, 
moved  by  love  to  Christ  and  souls,  to  the  sublime  moral 
act  of  taking  themselves,  their  gifts,  their  graces,  their  souls, 
their  all ,  and  as  one  final,  full,  and  irreversible  deed  of  the 
will,  made  a  consecration  of  the  whole  to  the  one,  life-long 
work  of  doing  good,  of  saving  men  from  eternal  death,  of 
living  for  the  glory  of  God  ! 

Such  full  consecration,  however,  to  Christ  and  His  cause 
there  must  first  be,  before  there  will,  or  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  earnest  and  aggressive  Christian  work.  The  consecration 
must  precede  the  work.  Says  a  forcible  writer  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject:  “Entire  consecration,  embraces  three  things,  viz.:  being, 
doing:,  and  suffering.  We  must  be  willing  to  be,  to  do  and 
to  suffer  all  that  God  requires.  This  embraces  friends,  repu¬ 
tation,  property  and  time.  It  covers  body,  mind  and  soul. 
These  are  to  be  used  when,  where  and  as  God  requires;  and 
only  as  he  requires.  When  the  people  of  Collatia  were  about 
to  surrender  to  Home,  the  question  was  asked,  ‘Do  you  de¬ 
liver  up  yourselves,  the  Collatine  people, your  city,  your  fields, 
your  water,  your  bounds,  your  temples,  your  utensils,  all 
things  that  are  yours,  both  human  and  divine,  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Rome?’  And  when  they  replied,  ‘We  deliv¬ 
er  up  all,’  then  they  were  received.  This  incident  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  our  entire  consecration  of  God.  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards  says,  ‘I  have  this  day  been  before  God  and  have 
given  myself — all  that  I  am  and  have — to  God  ;  so  that  I  am 
in  no  respect  my  own.  I  can  challenge  no  right  in  myself; 
in  this  understanding,  this  will,  these  affections.  Neither 
have  I  a  right  to  this  body,  or  any  of  its  members ;  no  right 
to  this  tongue,  these  hands,  these  feet,  these  eyes,  these  ears ; 
I  have  given  myself  clean  away.’  When  the  measure  of  our 
personal  consecration  comes  to  this,  then  God  can  make  some 
use  of  us.” 

Vol.  IV.  Ho.  3. 
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“On  the  seal  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  is  the  figure 
of  an  ox,  with  a  plough  on  one  side  and  an  altar  on  the  other, 
and  the  inscription  beneath,  ‘Ready  for  either.’  What  a  fit 
illustration  of  what  our  consecration  ought  to  be.  A  widow- 
ed  mother  gave  her  only  son  to  the  Missionary  work  in  a 
foreign  land.  As  the  vessel  moved  off  from  the  shore,  she 
stood  looking  with  streaming  eves  and  almost  broken  heart, 
and  then  said,  ‘0  Jesus,  I  do  this  for  thee  !’  When  Christian 
workers  get  to  this  point,  that  they  are  willing  to  give  every¬ 
thing  for  Jesus,  to  do  everything  for  Jesus,  and  to  suffer 
everything  for  Jesus,  then  we  shall  see  other  and  better  days. 
‘The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.’  And  ere 
long  ‘the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.’”* 

But,  leaving  now  the  consideration  of  what  may  more  es¬ 
pecially  be  regarded  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  of  Christian  lay  work,  let  us  pass 
on  to  notice  some  of  the  external  aspects  and  relations  of  the 
subject,  and  point  out  some  of  the  more  positive  and  direct 
means  which  must  be  employed. 

4.  The  development  of  lay  work  in  our  Churches  demands 
the  removal  of  all  possible  hindrances  which  may  now  exist. 
That  there  are  such  hindrances  no  one  can  doubt.  And  the 
first,  and  greatest  hindrance  often,  is  the  minister  himself. 
There  are  ministers,  for  example,  who  totally  fail  to  exhibit 
and  press  upon  their  people  the  great  claims  of  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  to  show  them  their  duty  with  regard  to  them. 
There  are  ministers  also  who  never  suggest  to  their  people  a 
single  mode  or  way  in  which  they  might  do  good,  and  lead 
souls  to  Christ.  Concerning  all  such  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  positive  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  people  as  workers  for  Christ,  and  that 
the  sooner  they  are  taken  away  the  better.  There  are  other 
ministers  who,  in  their  zeal  for  Christ,  assume  themselves  to 
do  all  the  Christian  work  that  is  to  be  done.  They  lead 
the  prayer  meetings ;  they  superintend  the  Sabbath  school ; 
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they  do  all  the  visiting  of  the  poor  and  sick.  These,  too, 
although  acting,  of  course,  from  the  purest  motives,  are  yet 
an  injury  to  their  people,  and  hinder  their  development  as 
workers  for  the  good  of  others.  They  give  their  people  no 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces 
with  which  God  has  endowed  them  ;  and  thus  afford  them 
no  possibility  for  development.  For  in  this,  as  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  practice  gives  skill;  exercise  secures  growth.  To 
make  workers  of  your  people,  therefore,  give  them  something 
all  the  time  to  do.  Keep  them  at  it.  Continually  suggest 
something  new  to  them  if  they  tire  of  the  old.  Put  them 
all  to  work,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor — 
let  all  have  plenty  to  do.  Study  each  one’s  special  gift,  or 
power,  or  taste,  and  give  him  work  adapted  to  it.  Thus 
teach  your  people.  Show  them  their  duty  plainly  and  fear¬ 
lessly.  Put  them  all  to  doing  something,  and  never  let  them 
rest.  The  result  will  be  development  and  growth  into  will¬ 
ing  and  able  workers  for  Christ.  In  a  word,  see  to  it  that 
you  yourself  are  not  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  your  people 
in  this  respect. 

Ignorance  is  another  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  lay  work.  The  people  do  so  little 
often,  simply  because  they  know  so  little.  They  give  and 
pray  so  little  for  the  great  objects  and  enterprises  of  the 
Church,  for  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  for  the  various 
causes  of  Missions,  of  Education,  of  Church  Extension,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  often  know  nothing  of  them.  Information 
with  regard  to  all  these  objects  would  beget  interest,  would 
elicit  sympathy,  would  call  forth  their  prayers,  their  gifts, 
their  hearty  and  abiding  co-operation.  This  information  it 
is  the  minister’s  duty,  in  every  possible  way,  to  give  his  peo¬ 
ple.  uThe  priests’  lips  should  keep  knowledge.”  In  your 
future  ministry,  therefore,  my  young  brethren,  remove,  as 
much  as  you  can,  this  hindrance  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  your  people.  Give  them  know¬ 
ledge.  Sit  Lux.  Inform  them  with  regard  to  the  various 

O  C? 

institutions  and  agencies  of  the  Church  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  By  frequently  referring  to  them  and  pleading  for 
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them  in  the  pulpit;  by  speaking  of  them  in  your  social  and 
pastoral  visitations  ;  by  urging  the  study  of  God’s  word  that 
they  may  there  see  and  learn  their  duty  concerning  them  ;  by 
placing  a  good  church  paper,  or  a  number  of  them,  in  every 
family  to  bring  their  duty  fresh  before  them  fifty-two  times 
each  year;  by  soliciting  frequent  contributions  for  them  ;  by 
holding  special  concerts  of  prayers  for  them  ;  in  all  these 
ways,  and  in  still  others,  instruct  them  concerning  all  that 
the  Church  is  thus  doing  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
By  doing  so  you  will  awaken  their  interest  in  these  things. 
You  will  cultivate  their  liberality  towards  them.  You  will 
develop  them  into  earnest  workers  for  them. 

Magnitude,  or  the  very  great  size  of  many  Christian  con¬ 
gregations,  is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  exten¬ 
sive  lay  work.  In  large  cities  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  there 
Christian  work  sufficient  can  always  be  found,  and  religious 
exercises  sufficient  be  instituted,  to  engage  the  time  and  tal¬ 
ents  of  any  sized  congregation,  no  matter  how  numerous.  In 
country  towns  and  villages,  however,  and  especially  in  the 
country  itself,  it  is  otherwise.  There  the  field  for  direct 
Christian  work,  in  the  way  of  trying  to  bring  sinners  to 
Christ,  is  much  more  limited.  And  there,  unless  something 
be  done  to  multiply  means  of  grace,  and  afford  more  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
gifts  and  the  cultivation  of  Christian  graces,  there  is  danger 
of  the  congregation,  just  in  proportion  to  its  its  size,  becom¬ 
ing  a  mere  lifeless,  inert,  formal  mass  of  both  religious  know- 
nothings  and  do  nothings.  And  this,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is 
to-day  the  case,  in  a  large  measure,  in  almost  all  our  numer¬ 
ically  large  churches.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  part,  at 
least,  these  large  congregations  should  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  or  four  congregations.  By  doing  so  the  latent  aud 
buried  talent  in  it  would  be  called  into  exercise.  The  liber¬ 
ality  of  it  would  of  necessity  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  quad¬ 
rupled.  Instead  of  one  prayer  meeting,  or  one  Sabbath 
school,  or  one  Church  council,  or  one  set  of  men  leading  in 
public  prayer  and  taking  an  active  part  in  public  worship, 
there  would,  with  respect  to  all  these,  be  many,  and  thus  also 
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would  there  be  secured  a  great  increase  of  work  and  workers 
for  Christ. 

Routine  is  another  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lay  talent  and  lay  work,  If  you  go  into  some  of 
our  congregations,  you  will  find  that  the  order  of  things  is 
perpetually  the  same.  Innovation  or  change  is  esteemed 
“the  unpardonable  sin."  The  man  who  is  once  elected  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  is  always  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  men  that  once  get  in  as  council  men,  stay  in. 
The  man  that  once  goes  as  delegate  to  Synod,  goes  there  again 
and  again.  The  number  of  meetings  or  services  now,  is  the 
number  always.  The  amount  of  benevolence,  be  it  large  or 
small,  contributed  this  year,  is  the  amount  contributed  next 
year.  And  so  in  everything.  The  whole  church  life  is  a 
heavy  monotony — a  tireless,  unvarying  routine.  My  advice 
to  you,  to-day,  is  that  if,  when  you  become  pastors,  you  find 
this  condition  of  things  in  your  churches,  you  should,  at 
once,  break  it  up.  Of  course,  act  judiciously;  for  not  all 
changes  are  beneficial ;  some  old  things,  no  matter  how  de¬ 
fective,  are  yet  better  than  many  things  that  are  new.  But 
still,  I  repeat  the  advice,  if  you  would  develop  your  church, 
if  you  would  make  the  utmost,  for  Christ  and  for  the  good 
of  souls,  in  your  power,  out  of  the  largest  possible  number 
of  your  people,  break  up  everything  like  fossilized  mechan¬ 
ism  and  mere  routine  among;  them.  Give  all  a  chance  at 
church  work.  Let  there  be  rotation  in  the  otfices  and  honors 
of  the  church.  Train  all  to  work,  by  giving  all  something 
to  do.  Strengthen  all,  by  exercising  and  practising  all. 

The  ntter  absence  of  system  or  organization  in  most  of  our 
churches ,  is  yet  another  hindrance  preventing  the  prosecution 
and  development  of  lay  work.  There  is,  I  am  well  aware, 
danger  of  snch  a  thing  as  having  too  much  system  in  a 
church.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  disbursing  Christian  duty, 
and  parcelling  out  all  Christian  work  to  committees  and  so¬ 
cieties,  and  associations  in  the  church,  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  any  longer  for  single  and  individual  Christian  action. 
“The  grand  want  of  our  times,”  says  Dr.  D.  C.  Eddy,  “is  in¬ 
dividual  action.  People  are  too  much  afraid  of  doing  any- 
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thing  alone.  We  crystalize  activity  into  cold  formality  by  our 
cumbersome  machinery.  If  a  man  has  a  good  idea,  if  he  is 
inspired  to  build  a  church,  found  a  mission,  or  inaugurate  a 
reform,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  idea,  he  tells  it  to  the 
church  ;  the  church  refers  it  to  a  committee,  the  committee 
call  a  public  meeting ;  the  public  meeting  forms  a  society; 
the  society  organizes  its  machinery,  and  by  that  time  the  idea ; 
is  dead .  To  act  alone  with  God,  seems  not  to  be  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  most  men.  Hence  the  world  is  full  of  blighted  ef¬ 
forts.  The  idea  to  be  realized,  is  the  power  of  a  once  dead, 
and  resurrected,  Christ-living,  Christ-loving  man! — such  a 
man  acting  as  a  vital  force  on  society. 

Why,  who  filled  Germany  and  the  world  with  the  blaze  of 
the  Reformation?  One  earnest  man,  Martin  Luther,  who 
caught  the  inspiration  of  faith  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurth  1 
Who  originated  and  inspired  Sunday-schools,  nurseries  of 
piety,  that  now  dot  the  globe  ?  One  earnest  man,  Robert 
Raikes  1  Who  went  out  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  set 
the  world  on  fire  with  a  living  religion?  One  earnest  man, 
John  Wesley!  Who  struck  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of 
all  the  slaves  in  the  British  empire,  on  which  the  sun  never 
goes  down?  One  earnest  man,  William  Wilberforce!  Who 
stirred  up  two  continents  with  an  enthusiasm  of  piety  the 
w’aves  of  which  have  scarcelv  subsided  ?  One  earnest  man. 

o  / 

George  Whitfield  !  Whose  mind  originated  and  out  of  whose 
soul  came  the  deep  flow  of  modern  missions  ?  One  earnest 
man,  William  Carey ! 

Papacy  crystalizes  everything  into  organic  effort,  in  which 
the  mass  is  nothing,  and  the  system  is  everything.  The  ex¬ 
act  reverse  of  all  this  we  wish  to  realize— to  make  everv 

t/ 

Christian,  however  humble,  a  living  power  in  the  world ;  to 
make  every  convert  that  comes  out  of  the  world  into  the 
Church,  a  well  furnished  evangel  to  set  forth  the  Saviour;  to 
impress  on  everv  saved  soul  the  importance  of  doino-  some- 
thing  alone  for  God  and  man— to  separate  you  and  me,  and 
every  man  and  woman  who  believes,  from  the  aggregate  of 
converted  humanity,  and  holding  us  apart,  make  each  of  us 
feel  individually  responsible  for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world.” 
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Xow  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  true.  Earnest  individual  action 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  is  plainly  every  Christian’s  duty. 
(Gal.  6  :  10).  System,  like  everything  else  that  is  good,  may 
be  abused  and  carried  to  an  injurious  extreme.  But  still  sys- 
tem  is  valuable.  It  rallies  to  duty.  It  gives  promptness, 
strength,  efficiency,  success  to  that  which  is  undertaken.  It 
lightens  labor.  It  covers  a  wider  scope  of  Christian  influence 
than  mere  individual  effort  could.  It  undertakes  what  mere 
individual  piety  would  shrink  from  undertaking.  It  is  a 
might}’  aid  in  the  hand  of  a  pastor  by  which  to  put  his  whole 
people  to  work  in  all  kinds  of  places  and  wavs,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  hold  them  all  under  his  influence,  and  give 
direction  to  all  their  undertakings.  The  great  need  in  many 
churches,  to-day,  to  make  them  far  more  useful  than  they 
now  are,  or  can  be  without  it,  is  thorough  organization  and 
system .*  In  your  future  ministry,  therefore,  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  your  people  into  successful  Christian  workers,  institute 
system  among  them.  Organize  them.  Form  them  into  com¬ 
mittees,  into  societies,  into  associations,  and  bands,  and 
brotherhoods.  Entrust  special  labor  to  special  companies. 
Divide  up  the  field  of  Church  work  among  them.  Be  your¬ 
self  the  superintendent,  the  adviser,  the  director  of  them. 
Invent  or  discover  new  modes  of  usefulness,  and  send  forth 
new  companies.  Receive  reports  from  them.  Encourage 
them.  Work  with  them.  Go  before  them.  Do  all  this,  and, 
as  effect  follows  cause,  the  result  of  it  all  will  be  that  your 
church  will  become  one  great  hive  of  earnest  and  efficient 
workers. 

Still  one  other  hindrance  to  the  development  of  lay  work 
in  our  churches  is  the  neglect  to  train  the  young ,  whilst  they  are 
yet  young,  to  be  workers  for  Christ.  There  are  many  things  in 
which  the  children  of  the  Church  can  be  trained,  and  through 
which  they  will  grow  up  and  be  fitted  for  Christian  work. 
They  can  be  trained  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christ  and  His  church  by  virtue  of  their  baptism. 

*“Among  the  Masses,  or  Work  in  the  Wynds.  By  Rev.  Dr.  McColl, 
Glassgow.  Also  “Organization  for  Efficient  Work.”  By  Rev.  Dr.  Diehl. 
Quarterly  Review,  Yol.  III.  Art.  YII.  p.  604. 
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They  can  be  trained  to  the  study  and  memorizing  of  God’s 
word;  to  the  exercise  of  prayer;  to  the  practice  of  sacred 
song;  to  a  love  for  the  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuary  ;  to 
regular  and  liberal  contributions  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  the  gospel ;  to  an  acquaintance  with,  and  love  for,  the  var¬ 
ious  educational,  benevolent,  and  missionary  operations  of 
the  church  ;  to  all  this,  by  the  pastor  and  by  Christian  par¬ 
ents,  the  children  of  the  church  can  and  should  be  trained. 
Besides  this  early  training,  they  should,  whilst  yet  young, 
become  communicants  in  the  church,  and  should,  at  once,  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  worship  and  work 
of  the  church.  All  this  being  done,  what  glorious  workers 
for  Christ  these  children  of  the  church  would  become.  How 
easily,  and  naturally,  and  efficiently  they  would  fall  into  line, 
as  defenders  of  the  faith,  as  examples  of  piety  to  the  world, 
as  brave  soldiers  of  the  cross,  as  earnest  and  blessed  winners, 
of  souls.  Act,  then,  as  ministers,  upon  this  principle  of  do¬ 
ing  all  in  your  power  to  have  the  baptized  children  of  the 
Church  trained  up  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church.  The  fruit 
will  be  abundant  and  precious,  an  army  of  workers  for  Jesus. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  hindrances  which,  at  present, 
retard  and  prevent  the  development  of  Christian  lay  work. 

5.  But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  now  suggest  to  you  some  speci¬ 
fic  or  definite  modes  of  lay  work ,  so  that  you  may  he  able  to  give 
wise  direction  to  the  Christian  activities  of  your  people. 

Christian  lay  work  may  be  performed  either  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian,  or  by  an  organization  of  the  church  speci¬ 
ally  entrusted  with  it.  Some  kinds  of  such  work  can  best 
and  only  be  performed  by  the  individual ,  acting  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  his  own  time  and  way.*  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  always  be  best  done,  and  often,  indeed,  alone 
done,  by  Church  associations,  or  by  the  organization  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Christians  into  a  society  or  committee,  the  object  of 
which  is,  by  their  united  efforts,  to  accomplish  certain  desir¬ 
able  moral  and  religious  ends. 

Among;  the  various  methods  which,  either  as  individuals 


*“Doing  GooJ,  or  The  Christian  in 
Robert  Steel. 
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or  as  organizations,  your  people  might  successfully  adopt,  arc 
the  following : 

(1).  Methods  of  work  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

Prayer  is, one  of  these  methods.  Such  prayer  should  he 
specific;  not  simply  that  God  would  convert  sinners;  hut 
that  He  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  convict,  convert,  and 
save  this  or  that  individual.  Persons  should  be  selected,  and 
these  persons  should  be  made  the  specific  subjects  of  suppli¬ 
cation.  Thus  should  parents  pray,  by  name,  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  husbands  for  their  wives;  wives  for  their  husbands; 
neighbor  for  neighbor  ;  friend  for  friend.  Or  this  prayer 
should  be  for  specific  objects ;  invoking  the  divine  blessing 
upon  this  or  that  special  agency  or  institution,  working  in 
some  one  definite  way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Such 
prayer  may  be  offered  in  the  closet,  in  the  family  devotions, 
or  in  the  public  meeting  for  prayer.  It  may  be  well 'some¬ 
times  for  a  few  intimate  Christians  to  meet  together  to  join 
in  prayer  for  some  specific  person  or  object ;  or  agree  that,  in 
their  respective  homes,  at  some  appointed  hour,  they  will 
thus  unite  in  prayer.  Thus  to  pray  for  the  unconverted  is  a 
divine  method  of  saving  them.  Such  prayer  God  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  answer.  (Isaiah  65  :  24  ;  Matt.  7  :  7 — 11  ;  Luke 
11  :  9,  10.)  ' 

Religious  conversation  with  the  unconverted  is  another  method. 
When  Andrew  was  called  bv  Christ,  he  went  and  told  his 
brother,  Peter,  and  brought  him  to  the  Saviour.  When 
Philip  was  called,  he  brought  Hathaniel.  When  the  woman 
of  Samaria  had  discovered  Jesus,  she  went  into  the  city  and 
said  to  all  she  met,  “come  see  a  man  that  told  me  all  that  ever 
I  did — is  not  this  the  Christ?  And  when  the  maniac  of 
Capernaum  was  delivered  from  the  powers  of  evil,  and  desired 
to  follow  the  Saviour,  Jesus  told  him  to  go  home  to  his  neigh- 
hors  and  friends  and  tell  them  what  great  things  had  been 
done  for  him.  And  thus  should  every  one  that  is  a  Christian, 
modestly,  prudently,  tenderly,  faithfully,  directly,  and  earn¬ 
estly  speak  to  the  impenitent,  and  endeavor  to  lead  them  to 
Christ.  Such  efforts,  as  experience  abundantly  attests,  and 
Vol.  IV.  Ho.  3.  50 
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as  the  Scriptures  encourage  us  to  expect,  will  result  in  the 
salvation  of  souls.  (Prov.  15  :  23  ;  25  :  11). 

Bringing  the  unconverted  to  the  house  of  God ,  and  under  the 
awakening  influences  of  the  preached  word,  is  another  method. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  persons,  in  every  community,  even 
the  most  moral  and  religious,  seldom  if  ever  go  inside  of  a 
Christian  church,  hear  a  sermon,  or  come  directly  under 
positive  religious  influences.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
our  larger  towns  and  cities.  According  to  the  tables  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  recently  published,  when 
the  last  census  was  taken  there  were,  in  what  is  called  “the 
school  age,’’  12,045,483  children.  Assuming  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  age  is  from  four  to  twenty,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  15,000,000  of  children  and  youth  to  be  gathered  into 
Sunday-schools.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  more  than 
one  third  of  this  number  are  gathered  in.  Geo.  A.  Stuart  of 
Philadelphia,  in  his  address  before  the  late  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  stated  that  “at  the  very  outside  the  attendance  upon 
public  worship  numbered  only  thirteen  and  one  half  millions.” 
lie  also  stated  that  “by  actual  count,  in  a  given  city  of  250,- 
000  inhabitants,  on  a  tine  Sabbath  morning,  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  public  worship,  only  12,052  persons,  while  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  same  day  there  were  only  8,376  present.”  He  also 
added  that  if  each  of  the  enrolled  members  of  our  churches 
in  America  should  bring  only  one  unconverted  person  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  but  that  one  in  a  whole  year,  and  that 
one  person  would  be  converted,  in  three  years  every  man  and 
woman,  and  every  child  over  live  years  of  age,  in  our  whole 
land,  would  be  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and  if 
Christians,  all  over  the  world,  were  to  do  the  same,  in  six 
years  the  whole  world  would  be  converted  1  Here,  then,  right 
at  every  Christian’s  own  door,  is  an  immense  field  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Here  is  a. method  by  which  every  Christian  can,  if  he 
will,  do  good.  Let  these  careless,  irreligious  millions  be 
brought  to  the  sanctuary.  Let  the  church  go  out  and  loving¬ 
ly  compel  them  to  come  in.  Let  them  be  brought  under  the 
preached  gospel.  Let  them  and  God's  truth,  which  is  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  once  be  thus  brought  together.  Only 
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let  the  Church  give  herself  up  once  to  do  this  one  thing  ;  and 
blessed  would  be  the  result.  The  Spirit  of  God  would  carry 
the  truth,  with  convicting  energv  home  to  their  hearts,  and 
multitudes  would  be  converted.  (Rom.  10  :  17.) 

One  other  method  by  which  the  individual  Christian  may 
bring  the  impenitent  to  Christ  is  to  secure  their  reading  of 
some  suitable  religious  book  or  tract ,  or  letter  personally  addressed 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Thus  many  have  been  reach¬ 
ed.  Harlan  Page,  in  this  wav,  was  instrumental  in  leading 
many  to  the  Saviour. 

In  this  way,- also,  the  late -John  Angell  James,  in  a  little 
tract,  tells  us  “that  one  Christian  layman  was  the  means  of  im¬ 
pressing  about  one  hundred  young  men,  most  of  whom  were 
brought  to  Christ ;  and  one  worker  in  Mr.  James’  church  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been  honored  to  have  “three 
in  heaven.” 

“A  lady,  once,  writing  a  letter  to  a  young  naval  officer  who 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  her,  thought,  Shall  I  close  this  as 
anybody  would,  or  shall  I  say  a  word  for  my  Master  ?  And, 
lifting  up  her  heart  for  a  moment,  she  wrote,  telling  him  that 
his  constant  change  of  scene  and  place  was  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  words,  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  and  asked  if 
he  could  say,  I  seek  one  to  come.  In  trembling,  she  folded 
it  and  sent  it  off.  Back  came  the  answer:  “Thank  you  so 
much  for  those  kind  words.  My  parents  are  dead.  I  am  an 
orphan,  and  no  one  has  spoken  to  me  like  that  since  my 
mother  died,  long  years  ago.”  The  bow,  shot  at  a  venture, 
hit  home,  and  the  young  man  shortly  after  rejoiced  in  the 
fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  peace.” 

And  thus  might  all  Christians,  if  they  would,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  bring  the  unconverted  to  Jesus. 

(2.)  Methods  of  work  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  ignor¬ 
ant.  In  every  community,  especially  in  large  cities,  there  are 
those  who  are  living  in  gross  ignorance  of  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion.  To  reach  this  class  I  would  suggest  the  following  as 
suitable  methods.  Let  the  church  in  any  one  locality  appoint 
a  committee  of  investigation  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  in 
the  case,  the  number,  true  condition,  and  wants  of  all  per- 
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sons  of  this  character.  Let  this  committee  then  report  these 
facts.  Then  let  the  church  promptly  act.  Whatever  plan 
of  operation  is  deemed  best,  let  it  at  once  adopt.  Perhaps, 
in  small  country  communities,  or  where  there  are  but  few  of 
this  class,  the  appointment  of  Bible  readers,  to  go  from  house 
to  house  and  read  the  word  of  God  to  them,  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  Perhaps  all  such  could  be  gathered  into  the 
Sabbath-school,  organized  into  classes,  taught  to  read,  and  in¬ 
structed  in  Christian  truth.  Perhaps  the  establishment  of 
night  schools  would  be  the  better  plan ;  schools  which  those 
could  attend  who  are  engaged  through  the  day  in  factories, 
shops,  mills  and  other  places.  Thus  have  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  our  large  manufacturing  places,  and  especially  the 
Freedrnen  of  the  South,  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
instructed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  fitting  them  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life.  Or  perhaps,  it  may  be  best 
to  establish  a  mission  Sabbath-scliool  in  some  especially  neg¬ 
lected  neighborhood,  and  gather  in  the  young  of  this  class, 
and  instruct  and  train  them  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  relig¬ 
ion.  “I  regard  Mission  Schools,”  says  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
“as  the  tenders  of  the  fieet.  Our  churches  are  men-of-war ; 
our  mission  schools  are  little  steam  yachts  that  these  men- 
of-war  send  out  into  the  shallower  waters  where  they  cannot 
go.  Every  church  ought  to  have  one  or  two  chickens  of  this 
kind  under  its  wing.”  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  best  to 
established  adult  Bible  classes  in  such  localities.  In  some 
churches  this  method  lias  been  richlv  blessed.  Hundreds 
have  been  gathered  into  the  church  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  through 
these  Bible  classes  for  adults,  established  and  taught  by  pious 
men  and  women  of  his  church.  Let  me  here  cite  what  one 
single  Christian  lady,  a  member  of  that  church,  Mrs.  Bart¬ 
lett  has  in  this  way  accomplished.  Constrained  by  love  for 
souls,  she,  some  years  ago,  went  into  one  of  the  most  neglect¬ 
ed  parts  of  London,  and  organized  an  adult  Bible  class,  con¬ 
sisting,  at  first,  of  only  six  ignorant  women.  In  the  course, 
however,  of  a  few  months  that  class  had  increased  to  fifty. 
In  a  few  months  more  it  numbered  three  hundred.  And 
now  it  numbers  an  average  attendance  of  between  seven  and 
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eight  hundred.  And  within  the  last  eight  years,  over  six 
hundred  members  of  her  class  have  professed  faith  in  Christ, 
and  have  connected  themselves  with  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  church. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Beecher  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  mode  of  Christian  lay  work  is  also  exceedingly  en¬ 
couraging.  “In  my  Brooklyn  settlement,”  he  says,  “I  have 
had  so  much  of  preaching  to  do  and  I  have  had  so  many 
helpers  raised  up  around  me,  that  I  have  been  able  myself  to 
put  upon  others  this  work ;  and  the  Bible  classes  which  have 
been  a  constituent  part  of  our  school  system  have  been  more 
blessed  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  labor  in  our  church. 
We  have  a  Home  School,  the  Bethel  and  the  Plymouth  Mis¬ 
sion.  In  the  Home  school  we  have  about  800  or  900  children, 
and  about  150  to  200  young  men  over  15  years  of  age.  In 
the  Bethel  we  have  about  1,000  scholars,  and  in  the  Bible 
class  over  200  married  men  ;  also  a  married  women’s  class  of 
about  100  to  150.  In  the  Havy  Mission,  as  it  was,  the  Ply- 
mouth  Mission  it  is  now,  called,  I  don’t  know  exactly  the 
proportions,  for  it  has  only  been  running  a  year,  but  there  are 
400  or  500  scholars,  and  nearly  100  in  the  Bible  classes.  The 
admissions  to  the  church  as  members  have  ranged  from  100 
to  250  or  300,  and  probably  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
them  have  been  by  conversions  from  the  world ;  and  I  may 
say  four-fifths  of  them  have  come  from  the  Sunday-schools 
and  through  the  Bible  classes ;  so  that  the  body  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  been  brought  in  have  been  trained  and  brought 
to  a  personal  avowal  of  religious  faith  and  an  entrance  upon 
religious  life  by  the  influence  of  the  Bible  class. 

This  married  men’s  Bible  class  is  a  phenomenon.  Mr. 
Morton,  who  teaches  it,  was  a  soldier  who  lost  his  arm  in  the 
service.  The  history  of  his  conversion  was  extremely  inter¬ 
esting.  lie  is  a  man  singularly  well  fitted  for  this  work. 
He  has  gathered  up  from  the  street  the  degraded  and  lost  lit¬ 
erally  ;  a  few  first,  nine  or  ten;  but  he  worked  with  them 
faithfully  and  set  them  to  gathering  up  their  abandoned  com¬ 
panions.  Of  a  class  of  about  200,  I  suppose  that  eight-tenths 
of  them  were  men  that  were  outcasts.  They  were  drunkards, 
pimps,  the  most  degraded  and  despicable.  They  were  men 
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that  by  their  careless  habits  had  disbanded  their  families, 
swallowed  their  earnings  in  drink,  lived  in  tilth  and  vice,  and 
some  of  them  in  crime ;  as  poor  and  corrupt  a  set  of  men  as 
you  could  undertake  to  gather.  And  yet  last  January  about 
one  hundred  of  these  men  came  up  in  a  body  and  called  upon 
me,  and  a  better  looking  set  of  men  I  never  beheld.  They 
were  men  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  We  received  at 
one  time  some  forty  into  the  church  out  of  this  body  of  men, 
and  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  I  know  of  is  that  this 
class  two  or  three  times  a  year  give  an  entertainment  to  the 
children  in  the  Bethel  Mission.  They  themselves  give  it. 
We  furnish  the  room  and  lights,  but  they  order  a  supper,  with 
cake,  confections,  and  ice  cream  and  tea  and  coffee.  The}’ 
have  music,  also  some  little  amusement,  such  as  tableaus,  &c. 
They  invite  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Bethel  Mission. 
Each  of  the  members  of  the  Bible  class  wears  his  rosette  to 
show  he  is  a  manager,  and  each  one  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
floor  to  entertain  the  guests,  and  to  see  that  each  one  is  fed 
and  comfortable.  To  see  those  one  hundred  and  fifty  men — 
one  of  whom  said  in  the  church  once,  T  know  all  about  rum, 
I  have  made  it,  I  have  sold  it,  aud  I  have  drunk  it  to  the 
very  uttermost,’  and  men  of  that  stamp— now  actually  in 
the  house  of  God,  calling  in  the  unhappy,  poor  and  wanton 
children,  and  entertaining  them  in  the  House  of  God,  it  is 
enough  to  make  tears  come  from  anybody’s  eyes. 

I  don’t  believe  you  can  reach  these  men  except  by  taking  the 
Word  of  God  in  your  hand,  and  going  step  by  step  with  them 
through  the  truth,  teaching  them  Sunday  after  Sunday,  call¬ 
ing  out  while  you  are  doing  this  their  sympathies,  making 
them  work  for  each  other,  for  that  is  what  this  class  is  still 
doing  ;  making  new  contributions,  by  which  they  are  able 
to  sustain  the  men,  by  which  men  can  get  on  their  feet  and 
get  good  work  again.  There  have  been  literally  hundreds  of 
families  rejoiced  in  distant  places  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
its  restorative  power  through  that  class.  I  have  one  teacher 
in  my  Home  School — I  should  be  within  bounds  if  I  said  it — 
that  in  ten  years  has  been  the  instrumentality  of  converting 
one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  and  chiefly  by  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  truth  in  the  Bible  class,  and  have  found  that 
while  our  Sunday-schools  are  greatly  blessed,  there  has  been 
no  other  agency  employed  in  our  Church  that  is  comparable 
to  our  Bible  classes.”* 

The  establishment  of  reading  rooms,  well  supplied  with 
fresh,  attractive  and  profitable  literature  in  the  form  of  stand¬ 
ard  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  open  and  free  to  all, 
is  another  method  of  reaching  and  elevating;  and  benefiting; 
this  class  of  society.  But  I  must  not  longer  detain  myself 
upon  methods  of  usefulness  in  this  direction. 

(3.)  Methods  of  Christian  work  for  the  relief  of  Suffering. 
To  accomplish  the  measure  of  good  which  a  church  should 
in  this  line  of  duty,  a  number  of  things  are  requisite.  The 
first  is  money.  There  must  be  a  w7ell  supported  fund  for  this 
object.  “Money  answereth  all  things.”  “Money  is  a  de¬ 
fence.”'  The  second  necessity  is  organization.  There  must  be 
special  and  standing  committees ;  committees  to  visit  and 
wait  upon  the  sick  ;  committees  to  look  after  the  poor;  com¬ 
mittees  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  widow  and  orphan ; 
committees  to  look  after  the  aged  and  infirm  unable  longer 
to  come  to  the  house  of  God  ;  committees,  in  a  word,  for 
every  kind  of  work  in  the  way  of  comforting,  assisting  and 
relieving'  suffering.  These  committees  should  make  regular 
and  accurate  reports  of  their  work  to  the  church,  which 
w'ould  maintain  and  deepen  its  interest  in  all  such  operations. 
By  some  such  system  as  this  much  suffering  would  be  re¬ 
lieved,  and  great  good  accomplished.  (Math.  25  :  31 — 46.) 

(4.)  Methods  for  the  recovery  or  reclamation  of  the  fallen  and 
outcast.  Every  Christian  and  every  church  should  act  upon 
the  assumption  that  none  are  so  degraded  and  hardened  in 
sin  that  they  may  not  be  reclaimed  and  saved.  The  feeling 
that  some  are  bevond  the  reach  of  reformation  has  often  pre- 
vented  Christians  from  making  efforts  in  their  behalf.  But 
this  is  a  great  wrong  to  this  class.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to 
the  Saviour  who  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  whose 
blood  “eleanseth  from  all  sin.”  Hence  the  intemperate,  pros- 


*Yale  Lectures,  2d  Series. 
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titutes,*  convicts,  should  all  be  the  objects  of  Christian  solici¬ 
tude,  anxiety,  and  effort.  By  words  of  kindness  ;  by  evinc¬ 
ing  interest  in  them  and  desire  to  do  them  good  ;  by  tenderly 
expostulating  with  them  concerning  their  life  of  sin  ;  by  be¬ 
seeching  them  to  turn  from  it ;  bv  bringing  them  under  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  pastor  and  Christian  church  ;  by  di¬ 
recting  them  to  God  as  alone  able  to  lift  them  above  the 
power  of  their  evil  habits ;  by  getting  them  to  pledge  them- 

*  “We  have  just  received,”  says  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  “the  Eighth  An¬ 
nual-Report  of  the  ‘Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls,’  located  at  8G 
West  Fourth  street,  on  Washington  square  ;  and  those  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  look  into  it  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  successfully  its  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  quiet  way.  With  only  the  accommodations  of  a 
single  house,  nearly  one  hundred  girls  have  been  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Home  during  the  course  of  the  year,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been 
saved  from  their  course  of  sin.  During  the  last  eight  years  669  have  been 
received,  of  whom  219  have  been  provided  with  situations  ;  145  have  been 
restored  to  and  received  by  their  friends  who  had  regarded  them  as  lost, 
and  several  have  been  happily  married.  If  this  is  not  a  successful  work 
of  mercy  we  know  not  what  is.  The  benevolent  are  invited  not  only  to 
forward  their  donations  to  the  Home  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Stephen  Cutter, 
52  Broadway,  but  to  send  for  the  Report  and  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  work.” 

The  same  paper  in  a  brief  article  on  Libraries  for  Prisons ,  says,  “We 
have  already  commended  to  our  readers  the  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Linda 
Gilbert  to  secure,  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  books,  libraries  of  good  read¬ 
ing  for  the  use  of  convicts  in  our  various  prisons.  The  enterprise  has 
been  a  success  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  the  influence  of  such  read¬ 
ing  upon  the  prisoners  being  almost  immediately  perceptible  in  the  im¬ 
proved  conduct  and  general  bearing  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege.  But  the  work  has  only  been  begun,  our  city  and  State  prisons  gen¬ 
erally  being  unsupplied,  excepting  by  the  chance  volumes  which  are  some¬ 
times  furnished  to  prisoners,  many  of  which  are  far  from  being  calculated 
to  do  them  good.  There  are  thousands  of  volumes  lying  useless  in  he 
homes  of  those  who  would  gladly  devote  them  to  such  an  object,  if  they- 
knew  how  to  send  them.  No  one  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effect  of  a 
wholesome  book  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  is  confined  within  prison  walls. 
Books  should  be  carefully  selected  for  such  an  object.  Trashy7  and  de¬ 
moralizing  novels  are  mere  poison  to  such  minds,  arid  while  all  novels 
need  not  be  excluded,  histories,  books  of  travel,  biographies,  as  well  as 
many  books  of  science,  are  specially  desirable.  They  will  be  received  and 
distributed  with  judgment  if  sent  to  ‘Committee  of  Prisoners’  Library 
Work,  No.  4,  Winthrop  Place,  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York.’  ” 
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selves  to  reform;  by  surrounding  them  with  other  and  better 
influences;  by  securing  them  employment;  by  helping  them 
to  respect  themselves,  and  think  and  feel  that  there  may  be 
still  a  bright  future,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come,  yet 
before  them  ;  by  taking  them  by  the  hand  and,  in  every  way, 
helping  them  up  again  into  a  true  and  pure  manhood  and 
womanhood  ;  by  Christians  doing  all  this,  by  thus  taking 
hold  of  the  fallen  as  Jesus  the  Master  did,  multitudes  of 
them  might  be  saved. 

(5.)  Methods  for  the  suppression  of  vice ,  or  the  reform  of  pub¬ 
lic  morals.  I  will  simply  indicate  a  few  of  them.  First,  fidel¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  openly  and  unequivocally 
rebuking  and  condemning  all  prevalent  vice,  no  matter  how 
popular  it  may  be.  By  preaching  and  by  example,  by  word 
and  deed,  both  pastor  and  people  should  ever  occupy  a  true, 
brave,  scriptural  position  before  the  community  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  great  moral  wrongs.  Secondly,  there  should  be 
direct  effort  to  mould  and  educate  public  sentiment  aright. 
By  the  free  use  of  the  press,  by  the  holding  of  mass  meetings, 
by  the  circulation  of  suitable  documents  exhibiting  the  exist¬ 
ing  evils  and  appealing  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men 
to  rise  up  and  abolish  them,  by  agitation,  stirring  up  the 
public  mind;  often  thus  only  can  reform  be  secured.  Third¬ 
ly,  the  Church  may  do  much  by  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  passage  of  new  and 
still  better  laws  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by  making  it  a 
solemn  duty  for  every  Christian  to  vote  only  for  men  for  po¬ 
litical  offices  who  will  aid  in  enacting  or  enforcing  such  laws. 

(6.)  Methods  of  Christian  lay  work  by  which  to  evangelize  the 
multitudes.  I  refer  now  to  such  general  religious  efforts  as 
shall  look  towards  carrying  the  gospel  among  the  masses. 
Among  efforts  of  this  character,  may  be  mentioned  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  colporteur,  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  to 
talk  with  the  people,  wherever  he  may  find  them,  about  their 
salvation,  to  read  and  pray  with  them,  to  supply  them  with 
the  word  of  God  and  religious  reading,  to  try  to  induce  them 
to  come  to  the  house  of  God,  in  a  word,  in  every  possible 
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way,  to  seek  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  What  are  technically 
called  “Cottage  Prayer-meetings,”  have  been  found  service¬ 
able — meetings  held  in  private  homes,  and  in  localities  where 
those  reside  who  seldom  if  ever  come  to  church,  arid  who 
may,  being  in  a  neighborly  way  invited  into  these  meetings, 
be  awakened  and  converted.  Also  an  occasional  street  reli¬ 
gious  service  in  such  neglected  localities;  provided  always 
that  such  street  services  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  regular 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  provided  also  that  if  there  be 
preaching  at  meetings  of  this  kind  it  be  done  by  ministers; 
letting  the  laity  take  part  in  the  service  of  singing  and  pray¬ 
ing.  And  here  to  show  you  how  much  of  this  work  of  home 
or  local  evangelization,  and  Christian  beneficence,  one  single 
church  may,  in  various  ways,  accomplish,  I  refer  you  to  the 
history  and  work  of  “The  Church  of  The  Hoi}'  Trinity,”  Hew 
York,  of  which  Pev.  S.  PI.  Tyng,  Jr.,  is  the  Hector: 

“The  missionary  work  of  the  church  is  of  the  most  zealous 
kind.  Within  the  conore°;ation  there  are  lar«;e  and  well  or- 
o^anized  bands  of  Christian  workers,  each  laboring  in  its  own 
particular  department  and  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  all  united 
in  the  general  missionarv  work  of  the  Church,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pastor.  Pile  headquarters  of  this  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  is  in  the  chapel  on  43cl  Street, 
where  the  clergy  have  their  several  offices,  and  transact  the 
business  that  pertains  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  severally 
engaged.  Here  also,  the  dispensary  of  the  Church  presided 
over  by  able  and  benevolent  physicians,  ministers  daily  to 
the  suffering  and  afflicted  poor,  who  throng  their  offices  for 
treatment,  and  here  the  Dorcas  and  employment  societies  hold 
their  weekly  meeting.  In  the  large  room,  up  stairs,  is  ample 
accommodation  for  the  parish  Sunday-school,  as  also  the  large 
sewing  school,  which  holds  its  session  on  each  .Saturday  of 
the  year.  Besides  these  local  departments  of  work,  there  are 
connected  with  and  supported  by  this  Church,  the  House  of 
the  Evangelists,  a  home  and  school  of  instruction  in  which 
Christian  young  men  are  educated  to  perform  the  duties  of 
evangelists  to  the  neglected  classes  of  our  city :  the  orphan¬ 
age,  where  many  children  find  a  quiet  and  Christian  home; 
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five  mission  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  each  with  its 
pastor  and  Sunday-school ;  a  Reformatory  Farm  near  Sing 
Sins;;  and  other  minor  institutions  which  are  organized  and 
worked  in  accordance  with  the  missionary  character  of  the 
Church.  The  amount  raised  and  expended  in  the  general 
missionary  work  of  this  parish  the  past  year,  exclusive  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  building,  was  almost  830,000.’’ 

To  see  the  thorough  organization  and  system  which  this 
church  has  established,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  thus  able 


to  accomplish  so  much,  I  refer  you  to  “The  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society'’  of  this  church  ;  a  most 
admirable  outline  of  Method ,  in  order  to  efficient  Christian 
work.  I  would  also  refer  you  to  the  “Constitution  of  the 
Young  People’s  Working  Society,"  of  the  Second  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Rev.  S.  J.  Yicholls,  D.  B.,  pastor; 
and  to  the  published  plans  or  modes  of  Christian  work, 
adopted  in  the  churches  of  Rev.  Drs.  Cuyler  and  Crosby  of 
Brooklyn  and  Yew  York ;  in  each  of  which  there  are  dis- 
tinetive  features  of  special  excellence. 

But  the  mission  of  the  church  is  not  only  to  evangelize 
particular  communities  ;  it  embraces  the  whole  world. 

(7.)  Methods  for  the  spread,  of  the  Gospel  over  the  earthy,  or 
for  the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  the  Church  universal.  Here, 
if  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  speak  at  length.  The 
obligations  of  the  church,  in  this  respect,  are  so  weighty  ; 
the  methods  of  her  usefulness,  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
Saviour’s  kingdom,  are,  in  the  present  day,  so  many  ;  the  field 
is  so  white  unto  the  harvest ;  the  calls  for  help  coming  up  to 
her  from  all  parts  of  the  perishing  world,  are  so  constant  and 
urgent ;  the  duty  is  so  great,  that  I  yearn  to  see  her  aroused 
to  action,  to  be  stirred  up  to  her  mission  of  winning  the 
whole  world  for  Christ.  I  long  to  see  both  nominally  Christ- 
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ian  and  heathen  lands  brought  under  the  full  sway  of  the 
Gospel,  and  our  whole  world  laid  in  loving  obedience  and 
faith,  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  it  with  His  blood, 
and  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  With  this  spirit  also 
would  I,  to-day,  imbji&each  one  of  you.  Take  hold  then,  at 
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once,  of  this  conception.  Enter  upon  your  ministry  with  en¬ 
larged  views  of  the  mission  of  the  church.  Do  not  regard 
yourself  simply  as  the  pastor  of  a  single  church,  with  no  du¬ 
ties  or  relations  extending  beyond  its  narrow  circle.  Do  not 
regard  your  people  as  a  mere  separate,  isolated  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  having  no  obligations  resting  upon  them  save  those 
that  are  local  and  immediate.  But  rise  up  into  the  sublime 
conception  of  yourself  and  people  as  being  part  of  “the  one 
holy  catholic  Church,"  as  being  engaged,  along  with  your 
brethren  in  the  Christian  faith  everywhere,  in  the  work  of 
the  whole  world's  conversion  ;  and  hence  that  all  that  interests 
other  Christian  hearts  shall  also  interest  yours — -all  that 
touches  their  sympathies,  and  calls  upon  their  time,  and  ex¬ 
hausts  their  strength,  and  demands  their  means,  and  elicits 
their  prayers,  and  receives  their  labors  and  sacrifices,  shall 
also,  by  virtue  of  this  bond  of  oneness,  as  with  them  compos¬ 
ing  the  body  of  Christ,  receive  yours.  Keep  yourself  and 
your  people  alive  and  interested  in  every  movement  of  the 


church,  that  looks  towards  the  general  extension  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Eeel  an  interest  in  all ;  have  a  share  in  all ;  do  your 
part  of  all.  Let  me  merely  suggest  to  you  a  few  methods  by 
which  you  may,  with  God’s  blessing,  do  this.  Preach  upon 
all  the  general  evangelistic  movements  of  the  church;  upon 
all  the  various  benevolent  institutions,  and  agencies  whose 
object  is  to  christianize  the  world.  Preach  to  your  people 
on  foreign  and  home  missions,  education,  and  church  exten¬ 
sion,  widows  and  orphans’  homes,  publication,  colleges  and 
seminaries,  Bible  and  tract  societies,  in  short,  every  agency 
designed,  in  any  way,  to  help  on  the  world’s  evangelization. 
Teach  and  incite  your  people  to  give  liberally  towards  the 
support  of  all  these  general  objects.  To  this  end,  give  your¬ 
selves  as  much  towards  them,  as  your  means  will  allow,  Es¬ 
tablish  or  introduce  some  good  system  of  beneficence,  such  as 
the  “Box  System,”  recommended  by  our  General  Synod. 
Adopt  heartily  and  co-operate  fully  with  all  synodical  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  churches,  so  as  to  secure  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  of  effort  in  the  prosecution  of  our  general  work.  Estab¬ 
lish  “Mite  Societies,”  “Dorcas  Societies, 11  societies  of  any  kind, 
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that  will  work  and  give  to  any  of  these  general  objects. 
Teach  your  rich  members  their  duty  to  use  their  wealth  lib¬ 
erally  in  this  way.  Solicit  them  to  give  in  large  sums.  Ask 
and  urge  them  to  give  generously  whilst  they  live  and  to 
leave,  after  their  death,  a  share  of  their  wealth  to  the  church 
to  be  used  for  the  glory  of  Christ.  Select  suitable  young  men 
out  of  your  congregation  and  have  them  educated  for  the 
ministry.  Have  regular  monthly  or  quarterly  “concerts  of 
prayer,”  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  these  agencies  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  world’s  conversion.  Turn  no  deaf  ear  to 
the  special  appeals  for  help  that,  from  time  to  time,  come  to 
you— but  assist  all.  By  furnishing  a  box  of  clothing  to  some 
of  our  noble  self-sacrificing  Home  Missionaries  in  the  West; 
by  a  donation  of  books  to  some  feeble  Sabbath  school ;  by 
sending  a  contribution  to  this  or  that  struggling  church  ;  by 
aiding  young  men  to  fit  themselves  for  the  ministry ;  by  fur¬ 
nishing  rooms  in  our  theological  seminaries,  in  all  these  ways, 
and  in  many  others,  lend  ever  a  helping  hand.  Let  your 
women  knit  and  sew  ;  let  your  men  give  ;  let  all  pray  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  these  objects  of  appeal;  and  thus  will  you  do 
much  to  build  up  Zion,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  also  to  secure  to  yourselves  the 
benediction  of  God  both  temporally  and  spiritually  :  for  “the 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth,  shall  be 
watered  also  himself.” 

I  would  be  leaving  my  subject  incomplete  if  I  did  not  yet 
direct  your  attention  to  some 

(8.)  Methods  of  work  for  the  self-improvement  and  growth  of  a 
church  ;  or  the  work  of  a  church  within  herself  and,  for  herself. 
I  have  time,  however,  only  to  allude  to  them.  The  Sabbath 
school,  for  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  comes  promi¬ 
nently  forward  in  the  present  day  as  one  of  these  methods. 
The  weekly  meeting  of  the  teachers,  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
in  order  thoroughly  to  study  together  the  lesson  of  the  com- 
ing  Sabbath,  is,  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  school,  an¬ 
other  valuable  method  of  self-improvement  and  qualification 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  Semi-monthly*  or  monthly  social 
meetings,  for  the  cultivation  of  mutual  acquaintance  and 
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friendship  among  the  members  of  the  church,  and  between 
the  pastor  and  the  people,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
and  identifying  with  the  church  those  who  are  not  yet  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  is  another  most  beneficial  method  of  advancing 
the  prosperity  of  a  church.  The  establishment  of  a  church 
reading  room  or  congregational  library,  free  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  and  to  all  connected  with  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school,  would  prove  profitable.  A  literary  society,  for 
the  mental  improvement  of  the  young  of  the  congregation, 
in  which  reading  from  select  authors,  declamations,  essays, 
and  discussions  of  interesting  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
would  constitute  the  order  of  exercises,  would  also  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  establishment  of  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  duty  of  whose  members  it  should  be  to  interest 
themselves  especially  in  the  young  men  of  the  community, 
form  their  acquaintance,  bring  them  into  the  Sabbath  school, 
introduce  them  to  the  pastor,  invite  and  bring  them  to  the 
church  on  Sabbath  and  to  the  various  meetings  through  the 
week;  and  by  special  personal  attention  attach  them  to  the 
church  ;  would  also,  no  doubt,  be  a  means  of  doing  much 
good.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  notice  strangers 
and  make  them  welcome  when  the}’  come  to  church  ;  ascer¬ 
taining  their  names,  and  residences,  calling  on  them,  and  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  come  regularly  ;  would  be  yet  another 
method.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  sick, 
of  a  committee  to  look  after  the  poor  of  the  church  ;  of  a 
committee  to  hunt  up  the  careless  and  backslidden  of  the 
church  and  seek  to  restore  them  to  their  duty  ;  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  canvass  the  community  by  wards  or  districts,  and 
gather  children  into  the  Sabbath  school ;  of  a  committee  to 
manage  the  finances  of  the  church;  by  the  appointment  of 
some  or  all  of  these,  much  good  would  undoubtedly  be  done, 
and  the  church  greatly  benefittecl.  Of  course  the  maintain- 
ance  of  various  and  suitable  devotional  meetings  is  a  method  of 
the  very  utmost  importance  in  order  to  develop  the  spiritual 
life,  and  improve  the  Christian  character  and  activities  of  a 
church.  Hence,  besides  the  regular  weekly  lecture  by  the 
pastor,  there  should  in  every  church  be  a  number  also  of 
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other  meetings,  conducted  exclusively  by  the  members  of  the 
church.  There  should  be  a  general  prayer  meeting  for  the 
whole  congregation  ;  a  young  converts  prayer  meeting,  con¬ 
ducted,  if  possible,  by  the  pastor,  a  young  men’s  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  also  a  female  prayer-meeting.  Such  are  some  of  the 
innumerable  methods  of  work  by  which  the  membership  of  a 
church  can  build  up  and  benefit  their  church,  or,  be  success¬ 
ful  workers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church  to  which  the)' 
belong. 

Yor  must  I  close  these  remarks  without  yet  alluding  to 
some 

(9.)  Methods  of  Christian  home  work.  I  know  of  no  more 
important  field  of  lay  work,  none  that  promises  better  results, 
and  yet  none  that  is  more  sadly  neglected,  than  our  own  nom¬ 
inally  Christian  homes.  Many,  indeed,  who  are  active  as 
workers  in  public  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  intensely  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  salvation  of  other  households,  are  yet  sadly  and 
unaccountably  negligent  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  their 
own,  and  leave  unaccomplished  the  work  which  God  has 
given  them  to  do  right  under  their  own  roofs  and  in  their 
own  families.  And  in  this  is  found,  I  believe,  the  reason, 
above  all  others,  of  the  present  ineffectualness  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  is  a 
sad  lack  of  home  religion.  There  is  no  proper  home  work  for 
Christ.  Lay  this  matter,  then,  heavily  upon  the  consciences 
of  your  people.  Show  them  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Ex¬ 
hort  them,  first  of  all,  to  a  holy  home  life,  to  secret  prayer, 
to  the  erection  of  family  altars,  to  a  pious  government  and 
training  of  their  children,  to  the  study,  with  their  families, 
of  the  word  of  God,  to  the  utmost  care  over  the  company, 
habits,  and  characters  of  their  children,  to  fidelity  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  house  of  God,  to  a  pious  and  godly  life  before 
their  neighbors — “living  epistles  of  Christ,  known  and  read 
of  all  men.”  Thus  aim  to  make  your  people  Christian  work¬ 
ers  at  home.  Glorious  will  then  be  the  result.  Then  will  the 
children  of  the  church  be  saved  to  the  church,  and  multitudes 
be  gathered  within  the  Redeemer’s  fold. 

Young  Brethren !  May  God,  who  has  called  you  to  the  re- 
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sponsible  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  eminently  fit  and 
qualify  you  for  it.  It  is  a  solemn  work.  It  involves  the 
care  of  the  Church  for  which  Jesus  shed  His  blood.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  It  relates  both 
to  time  and  eternity.  Study,  therefore,  when  you  enter  upon 
this  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  to  show  yourselves  approved 
unto  God,  “workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.55  By  the  sad  condition  of  the 
perishing  world,  going  down  to  eternal  death  ;  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Saviour  who  gave  Himself  for  its  redemption  ; 
by  the  capacity  with  which  the  Church  has  been  endowed  as 
the  instrument  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  world  ; 
by  the  brevity  of  time  ;  by  the  value  of  the  souls  entrusted 
to  your  care;  by  the  dread  account  which  at  the  judgment 
bar  of  God  you  must  render  for  all  your  ministry ;  by  *all 
these,  I,  to-day,  appeal  to  you  and  beseech  you  to  be  earnest 
and  faithful  ambassadors  for  Christ.  Labor  to  make  of  your¬ 
selves,  as  men  and  ministers,  all  that  you  can  for  Christ. 
And  make  all  out  of  your  people  also  for  Him  that  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  Aim  to  develop  them  all  into  faithful  workers 
for  Jesus  ;  into  wise  and  successful  “winners  of  souls.55  Thus 
“feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  over 
sight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over 
God’s  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock ;  and  when 
the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away  !55 
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MIRACLES,  THE  PRIMARY  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


By  Rev.  H.  S.  Cook,  Newton,  Iowa. 

To  man  in  his  fallen  condition  there  comes  a  volume  which 
makes  the  sublime  claim  of  containing:  a  revelation  of  the 
character,  will,  works,  and  purposes  of  God.  It  requires  our 
absolute  faith  and  obedience,  under  sanctions  of  the  most 
stupendous  character  conceivable.  Assuming  that  God  deals 
with  mankind  in  accordance  with  their  rational  natures,  we 
look  for  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  volume  of  a  character  suf¬ 
ficiently  decisive  to  justify  a  demand  so  sweeping.  Such 
proof  is  not  wanting,  as  we  will  find  on  investigation. 

To  adequately  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  Christian  evi¬ 
dences,  we  must,  it  is  manifest,  view  them  comprehensively. 
Only  thus,  in  the  light  of  the  elements  of  time,  adaptation, 
harmony,  &c.,  can  they  attain  that  cumulative  character  upon 
which  their  value  so  largely  depends. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  in  this  article,  to  review  or 
even  enumerate  the  various  evidences  which  constitute  the 
impregnable  defenses  of  our  holy  faith.  We  simply  wish  to 
present  a  few  thoughts  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  that 
portion  of  these  evidence  grouped  under  the  general  name  of 
Miracles,  whether  they"  be  those  of  supernatural  power,  or  of 
supernatural  knowledge  as  seen  in  the  prophecies  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  And  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  we  shall  pass 
by  such  points  in  regard  to  miracles  as  their  nature,  their  pos¬ 
sibility  or  probability,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  assign  them  what  we  conceive  to  be 
their  proper  place  and  rank  among  the  Christian  evidences. 

These  evidences  are  commonly  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  By  some  Christian  apologists,  the  internal  are  ex¬ 
alted  above  the  external,  and  by  others  these  two,  joined  to- 
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gether  by  God,  are  divorced,  and  each  looked  at  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  other;  in  both  of  which  cases  we  conceive  that 
Miracles,  being  degraded  from  their  normal  rank,  lose  almost 
their  entire  significance,  and  the  argument  from  them  is  vir- 

O  7  o 

tually  abandoned.  We  lay7  down  the  following  proposition, 
in  proof  of  which  we  shall  advance  several  arguments,  and 
endeavor  to  answer  the  objections  alleged  : 

MIRACLES  CONSTITUTE  THE  PRIMARY,  OR  FUNDAMENTAL  EVIDENCE 
UPON  WHICH  CHRISTIANITY  RESTS,  OR  MIRACLES  CONSTITUTE 
THE  PRIMARY,  ALL  OTHER  EVIDENCE  THE  SECONDARY  OR  AUX¬ 
ILIARY  PART  OF  THE  PROOF  OF  THE  DIVINE  CHARACTER  AND 
TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

On  miracles  all  the  other  evidences  are  finally  based,  and 
only  through  miracles  have  they  any  existence  or  weight  at 
all  as  evidences.  This  fundamental  position  of  miracles  in 
the  Christian  system  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  by  several 
considerations. 

I.  It  is  proved  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds.  A 
revelation  from  God  to  man  could  be  made  only  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  to  each  individual  directly,  or  to  one  or  more, 
and  through  the  medium  thus  chosen  and  authenticated,  to 
the  world.  In  the  first  case,  we  know  not  whether  God  must 
necessarily  perform  a  miracle  to  convince  a  man  of  the  reality 
of  a  divine  communication  to  himself,  except  so  far  as  the 
very  idea  of  a  divine  message  involves  the  miraculous;  hut 
we  venture  to  say  that  in  the  second  case,  which  God  has 
chosen,  for  one  or  more  individuals  to  convince  their  fellow- 
men  that  God  was  speaking  through  them  to  the  race,  the 
performance  of  extraordinary  deeds  to  correspond  with  their 
extraordinary  professions  is  absolutely  necessary.  Our  minds 
are  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive  any 
one  as  a  specially  commissioned  ambassador,  without  corres¬ 
ponding  special  evidence.  ISTo  one,  in  his  right  mind,  can  in¬ 
telligently  or  consistently  stake  his  eternal  interests  on  the 
mere  unsupported  assertion  of  a  fellow  creature.  God  has 
created  us  rational  creatures  and  as  such  he  governs  us.  He 
will  not  lay  claim  to  our  belief  without  giving  us  rational 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  message.  To  do  otherwise  would 
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be  to  violate  the  nature  He  has  himself  given  us.  The  evi¬ 
dence  our  minds  demand  to  attest  a  divine  messenger  and 
the  truth  of  his  message,  is  nothing  less  than  the  divine  sanc¬ 
tion,  clearly  revealed  to  our  senses.  God  himself  must  lay 
bare  His  arm  of  power,  and  as  it  were  officially  designate  His 
ambassador.  Some  supernatural  act,  which  men  will  intui¬ 
tively  recognize  as  divine,  must  be  performed,  in  such  con¬ 
nection  with  the  messenger  and  his  message,  as  unmistakably 
to  stamp  them  with  the  divine  sanction.  And  to  do  this  in¬ 
volves  the  performance  of  a  miracle.  What  his  credentials 
are  to  the  ambassador  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  miracles  are 
to  the  ambassador  of  God.  They  are  the  seal  impressed  with 
the  divine  stamp — “the  signature  subscribed  by  the  divine 
hand.  And  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  an  earthly  ambassador 
to  claim  recognition  without  any  credentials  confirming  his 
claim,  it  would  be  no  less  absurd  for  one  to  pretend  to  be  a 
messenger  from  heaven  without  miracles,  the  official  sign  and 
seal  of  his  mission.  That  such  is  the  intuitive  judgment  of 
mankind  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  every  religion  that  has  ever 
obtained  a  foothold  in  the  world,  has  been  founded  upon  real 
or  pretended  miracles,— -has  laid  claim  to  the  seal  of  the  sup¬ 
ernatural.  Imposters,  from  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  to  Jos¬ 
eph  Smith,  have  done  so.  And  the  enthusiast  who  fancies 
himself  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  also  fancies 
himself  empowered  to  work  miracles.  The  false  prophet, 
Mohammed,  may  seem  a  striking  exception  to  this  statement, 
yet  even  he  pointed  to  the  Koran  as  a  standing  miracle ;  be¬ 
sides  these  were  many  more  which  his  deluded  followers 
ascribed  to  him.  And  his  success  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  his  system  was  mainly  a  great  political  an*J 
religious  tyranny,  propagated  by  force. 

II.  The  fundamental  position  of  miracles  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  evidences,  is  proved  b}^  the  representations  of  Scripture. 
“To  the  law-  and  to  the  testimony”  wTe  next  turn.  And  here 
we  find  the  view  just  presented  most  clearly  and  abundantly 
confirmed.  What  are  the  Scriptures  but  a  great  storehouse  of 
miracles  of  the  most  diverse  character,  performed  under  the 
most  varied  and  trying  circumstances  ;  involving  wffiole  na- 
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tions ;  reaching  out  through  centuries;  producing  conse¬ 
quences  that  continue  to  the  present  day,  and  so  interwoven 
with  the  sacred  history  that  with  them  it  must  stand  or  fall. 
Throughout  the  volume  of  inspiration,  we  find  miracles  con¬ 
stantly  appealed  to  as  proof  of  the  mission  of  God’s  servants. 
In  the  full  establishment  of  the  Church  of  God,  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  miracles  play  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  part — they  are  performed  lavishly,  and  to  them  is  the 
constant  appeal.  The  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  bondage,  and  the  establishment  of  their  national  rel i sr- 
ion  at  Mt.  Sinai,  their  journey  through  the  desert,  and  their 
entrance  into  the  promised  land,  were  accomplished  amidst 
the  blaze  of  the  most  stupendous  and  unmistakable  miracles 
of  God’s  power.  Again,  in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
when  idolatry  had  well-nigh  displaced  the  worship  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  the  memory  of  the  Theocracy  had  almost  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  miraculous  displays  again  burst  forth  and  to  them 
was  the  final  appeal  in  the  contest  between  Elijah  and  the 
priests  of  Baal.  But  especially  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  attestation  of  our  Saviour’s  mis¬ 
sion  attended  with  miracles, — -miracles,  not  so  striking  per¬ 
haps  to  the  senses,  nor  of  such  fearful  grandeur,  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristics  of  which  were  love  and  mercy,  in  har- 
mony  with  the  gospel  of  grace  He  came  to  preach  and  seal  with 
His  own  blood.  Jesus  of  JSTazareth  was  encircled,  wherever 
he  went,  with  a  halo  of  miracles.  Many  are  expressly  men¬ 
tioned.  Many  more  are  indirectly  referred  to.  As  His  mission 
was  extraordinary,  so  was  the  divine  seal ;  for  His  miracles 
far  surpassed,  in  number  and  variety,  those  of  all  the  pro¬ 
phets  combined. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  to  our  mind  the  truth  of  our 
proposition.  Its  truth  will  however  appear,  still  more  con¬ 
clusively,  we  think,  from  an  examination  of  the  language  of 
Christ.  He  frequently  and  distinctly  appeals  to  his  miracles 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  was  emphatically, 
as  Peter  declared  in  his  Pentecostal  sermon,  “a  man  approved, 
of  God  among  the  Jews,  by  miracles,  and  wonders  and  signs 
which  God  did  by  him.’’  When  John  sent  to  know  if  He 
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was  indeed  the  Messiah,  He  referred  him  to  the  evidence  of 
His  miracles,  saying,  “Go  and  show  John  those  things  ye  do 
hear,  and  see ;  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  dead  are  raised  up,”  &c.  In  John,  5  :  36,  having  referred 
to  the  Baptist’s  testimony  to  Him,  Christ  says,  “But  I  have 
greater  witness  than  that  of  John,  for  the  works  which  the 
Bather  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do, 
bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.”  When 
He  informed  the  disciples  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  He  said, 
“And  1  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the 
intent  ye  may  believe.”  Again,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus, — • 
“Because  of  the  people  which  stood  by,  I  said  it,  that  they 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.”  Christ  says  (John  10: 
37,)  “If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not, 
But  if  I  do  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works.” 
That  the  “works,”  f'pya)  to  which  Christ  here  appeals,  refer 
specifically  to  miracles,  though  clear  enough  from  the  context 
and  the  uniform  usage  of  the  word  in  Scripture,  is  shown 
conclusively  from  its  usage  in  John  9  :  3,4;  where  in  the  case 
of  the  man  born  blind,  when  the  disciples  asked,  “Who  did 
sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents  that  he  was  born  blind?  Jesus 
answered,  neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but 
that  the  works  {spy a)  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
him.  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent.”  The  com¬ 
passionate  Saviour  then  immediately  proceeded  to  open  his 
eyes.  The  “works,”  then,  are  evidently  miracles  and  they 
evidence  Christ’s  mission.  We  shall  introduce  but  one  more 
passage,  from  the  close  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
“And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name.”  Here  we  have  the  design  of  Christ’s  miracles  de- 
dared  by  the  infallible  word  of  inspiration, — “that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.”  It  is  then  emphatically  by 
miracles  that  the  claim  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  the  world  and  the  Sonship  of  God  is  substantiated 
and  a  firm  foundation  laid  for  our  faith.  Scripture  therefore 
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abundantly  confirms  reason,  in  assigning  to  miracles  the  grand 
primary  place  among  the  evidences  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
both  unite  in  asserting  the  general  truth,  that  true  miracles 
wrought  in  attestation  of  the  mission  and  teaching;  of  an  in- 

CD 

dividual,  bind  our  faith  and  obedience,  however  far  his  doc¬ 
trines  may  transcend  human  reason. 

But  conclusively  as  this  truth  seems  to  be  taught  by  God’s 
word  and  human  reason,  yet  since  it  is  denied  by  many  of  the 
ablest  critics,  e.  g.  Trench,  Olshausen,  &c.,  we  will  briefly  no¬ 
tice  the  most  plausible  objections  alleged  against  it, 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  miracles  to  wicked 
spirits,  and  consequently  such  supernatural  acts  are  not  the 
infallible  proof  of  a  divine  message.  This  objection,  not  to 
speak  of  its  manifest  contradiction  ot  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture,  and  of  its  denial  of  the  position  assigned  to  mira¬ 
cles  by  Christ  in  the  passages  already  cited,  seems  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  express  language  of  God’s  word.  Jehovah 
is  in  a  uumber  of  passages  styled  “the  God  that  doeth  won- 

then,  and  once,  at  least,  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  “God  who 
alone  doeth  wonders,”  (or  miracles  as  is  the  acknowledged 
ders,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  impotent  gods  of  the  hea- 
meaning  of  the  word  — -thus  designating  the  working  of 

miracles  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  true  God,  and  one  of 
the  characteristics  which  distinguish  Him  from  all  others. 
At  the  same  time,  the  few  passages  advanced  in  support  of 
the  objection,  either  clearly  imply  the  opposite  or  are  at  best 
but  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  faith  must  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  contradict 
clear  statements  to  the  contrary,— -The  performances  of  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  in  opposition  to  Moses  are  confidently 
appealed  to,  but  here  a  number  of  facts  go  to  show  that  they 
were  mere  legerdemain,  and  the  very  word  translated  “en¬ 
chantments,”  (  Bom  the  radical  [21 t°  muffle  to 

•  T 

to  convey,)  really  means  “secret  arts  or  sleights,”  thus  stamp¬ 
ing  them  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture  with  imposture. 
And  even  now,  travellers  tell  us,,  the  jugglers  of  Egypt,  de¬ 
generated  as  they  are,  do  the  very  same  and  even  more  strange 
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things.  The  other  passages  most  frequently  advanced,  are 
such  as  Matt.  24:  24,  and  2  Thess.  2:  9,  but  when,  as  here, 
“power,  signs,  and  lying  wonders,”  are  ascribed  to  the  false 
Christs,  and  the  Papal  man  of  sin,  Pome’s  long  list  of  lying 
miracles  affords  a  good  commentary  on  the  true  meaning  of 
language  such  as  this.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  this  fallen 
world,  Satan  exercises  a  mysterious  and  awful  power,  but  that 
his  power  extends  to  the  working  of  genuine  miracles,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  clear  declarations  and  uniform  tenor  of  God’s 
word,  we  cannot  believe. 

2.  Another  objection,  and  one  much  insisted  on,  alleges  that 
miracles  can  not  authenticate  a  divine  message,  but  that  the 
truth  must  commend  itself  to  our  judgment  or  reason,  and 
thus  authenticate  itself :  or  as  Trench  puts  it,  “The  miracle 
must  witness  for  itself,  and  the  doctrine  must  witness  for  it¬ 
self.”  This  objection,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  transparent  fallacy. 
If  true,  it  were  difficult  to  perceive  any  use  whatever  for 
miracles,  although  Scripture  abounds  with  them.  Apply 
this  theory  for  a  moment  to  Christianity.  Does  the  Bible 
thus  present  its  doctrines  as  evidencing  themselves  ?  Clearly 
not.  The  Prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  constantly  appeal 
to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  a  sin¬ 
gle  passage,  in  which  a  doctrine,  peculiarly  a  matter  of  reve¬ 
lation,  is  left  to  witness  for  itself  to  human  reason.  Christi¬ 
anity,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  a  mere  system  of  moral 
truths  or  ethical  precepts.  To  such  indeed  the  objection 
might  apply.  But  it  has  no  valid  application  whatever  to 
those  great  truths  which  are  specifically  Christian,  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  revelation — such  as,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God, — salvation  through  the  atoning  work  of  the 
cross,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  be  supreme  ruler  and  judge, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  through  him  of  all  mankind, 
&c.  Do  these  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  commend 
themselves  to  the  natural  reason  of  man  ?  Let  the  inspired 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  answer.  “For  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness.”  “We  preach  Christ 
crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness,”  and  still  more  explicitely  he  adds,  “But 
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the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.”  Could  there  be  a 
more  decisive  refutation  of  the  view  we  are  considering  than 
this?  Besides,  would  it  not  follow,  were  the  view  of  the  ob¬ 
jector  true,  that  there  could  be  no  intelligent  conversion  to 
Christianity,  since  there  could  be  no  evidence  of  its  truth, 
for  that  very  truth  which  is  to  be  its  own  evidence,  St.  Paul 
declares  to  be  foolishness  to  the  natural  man,  and  of  such  a 
spiritual  character  that  he  in  his  carnal  state  can  not  compre¬ 
hend  it  ? 

And  we  may  add,  that  apparently  no  doctrine  is  more  at 
variance  with  human  reason  than  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  yet  according  to  this  view,  it  must  first  commend 
itself  to  our  reason  or  be  objected.  By  those  who  urge  this 
objection,  it  is  triumphantly  asked  :  4But  what  if  some  emis¬ 
sary  of  Satan  should  perform  miracles  in  attestation  of  some 
declaration  of  the  father  of  lies, — must  we  received  that  also 
as  infallible  truth  V  To  this  and  all  similar  objections  the 
simple  answer  we  make  is,  that  such  an  event  never  has,  and 
we  venture  to  believe  never  will  take  place,  and  therefore  the 
objection  is  futile.  In  short,  this  view,  that  poor  fallible  hu¬ 
man  reason  must  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  supernatural 
discloures  of  a  revelation  from  God — yea,  even  presume, 
should  the  facts  revealed  not  tally  wTith  her  pre-conceived 
ideas,  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  God’s  word, 
though  impressed  with  the  divine  stamp  and  seal  of  miracles, 
upheld  though  it  be  by  many  divines  of  the  present  day,  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  the  last  lingering  remnant  of  that  spirit 
of  rationalism  which  but  recently  held  sway  over  the  German 
mind,  putting  reason  in  the  place  of  faith  and  banishing  the 
supernatural  from  the  world.  Beason  has  her  legitimate 
sphere,  in  determining  the  validity  of  the  evidence  offered  in 
support  of  a  professedly  divine  revelation,  and  in  interpreting 
the  divine  message,  but  transcends  that  sphere  the  moment 
she  attempts  to  weigh  the  mysterious  truths  of  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  in  the  scales  of  her  finite  conceptions. 

The  last  objection  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  that  the 
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perfect  moral  or  ethical  system  taught  in  the  Bible,  its  fruits 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  followers,  its  successful  propa¬ 
gation,  &c.,  that  these,  the  collateral  evidences  of  Christianity, 
suffice  of  themselves  to  prove  its  divine  origin  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  hence  miracles  may  be  dispensed  with.  We 
readily  admit  that  all  these  bear  the  impress  of  divinity,  nay 
more,  we  even  believe  that  more  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  these  its  collateral  proofs,  than  by  miracles, 
its  primary.  But  whilst  fully  and  freely  admitting  the 
premise,  we  totally  dissent  from  the  conclusion  sought  to  be 
deduced  therefrom,  viz:  that  miracles  may  be  dispensed 
with.  On  the  contrary,  we  assert  that  miracles  underlie 
all  the  collateral  evidences,  and  are  indispensable  to  their 
very  existence.  We  believe  the  perfect  system  of  ethics 
taught  in  the  Bible  stamps  it  with  the  seal  of  divinity, 
but  whence  is  this  ethical  system  ?  It  is  no  mere  abstraction, 
“but  that  peculiar  and  ineffably  glorious  type  .of  morality,” 
flowing  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  with  its  super¬ 
natural  wonders,  producing  a  morality  distinctively  Christian, 
or  such  as  has  Christianity  with  its  miraculous  facts  relative 
to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  its  origin  and 
foundation. 

This  morality,  giving  every  principle  a  new  ground,  every 
duty  a  new  motive,  is  the  morality  which  witnesses  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  has  its  breath  and  being  in  the  miracles.  Take 
them  away,  and  Christianity  with  its  peculiarly  glorious  type 
of  morality  is  likewise  destroyed.  Precisely  so  also  with  the 
fruits  of  Christianity,  in  heart  and  life.  Its  provisions  meet 
the  infinite  wants  of  man,  and  rescue  him  from  the  slough  of 


sin.  “The  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit,”  and  this  proves  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  divine.  But  does  this  disprove  the  necessity  of 
miracles?  By  no  means.  For  is  not  all  this  the  very  fruit¬ 
age  of  miracles?  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  a  system  of  truth 
based  upon  miracles,  and  itself  essentially  miraculous?  Would 
a  system  stripped  of  miracles  have  the  same  efficacy?  Shall 
we,  on  seeing  a  noble  and  massive  building  stand  proudly 
erect,  ignore  the  existence  or  necessity  of  the  deeply  laid  and 
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solidly  built  foundation,  on  which  it  is  at  the  moment  rest- 
ing?  Thus  we  might  pass  in  review  all  the  collateral  or  in¬ 
direct  evidences,  and  find  them  all  conditioned  by  and  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  miraculous — the  supernatural.  Well  then  has  But¬ 
ler  said,  “The  collateral  should  never  be  urged  apart  from  the 
direct  proofs  of  Christianity,  but  be  always  joined  with  them/’ 
If  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  successfully  controverted  the 
alleged  objections,  then  does  the  great  truth  remain  that  mir¬ 
acles  are  the  great  central  evidence  of  Christianity,  about 
which  all  others  cluster.  Then  is  Christianity  not  merely  a 
probable  truth,  existing  by  the  sufferance  of  enlightened  rea¬ 
son,  but,  miraculous  itself  and  encircled  with  a  halo  of  mira¬ 
cles,  the  direct  sign  and  seal  of  God’s  sanction,  it  rightfully 
claims  that  its  evidences  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration. 
The  absolute  faith  and  obedience  it  demands  of  us  are  there¬ 
fore  fully  justified,  for  can  there  be  anything  more  absolutely 
true  than  the  testimony  of  God  himself?  The  intuitions  of 
mankind  beautifully  harmonize  with  the  testimony  of  ISTico- 
demus,  “W e  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for 
no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him.”  The  fiercest  attacks  of  modern  infidelity  and 
rationalism  have  been  directed  against  miracles,  which  are 
clearly  recognized  as  the  invulnerable  bulwark  of  Christianity. 
Hence  one  of  the  factors  needed  to  drive  from  the  field  the 
rising  atheism  and  pantheism  of  the  day,  is  the  vindication 
and  reassertion  of  the  Christian  miracles,  in  all  their  living 
breathing  power.  Miracles  need  not  be  repeated,  for  “if  they 
believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,”  attested  as  they  are  by 
unimpeachable  miracles,  “neither  will  they  belive  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead.”  We  close  with  a  few  words  from  the 
late  Dr.  Skinner,  of  Union  Theological  Seminarv.  “Mir- 
acles  then  are  the  direct  fundamental  indispensable  proofs 
of  Christianity.  Whatever  is  peculiar  in  Christianity  would 
never  have  been  known  had  it  not  been  revealed  and  for 
evidence  of  its  truth,  rests  at  last  on  testimonial  miracles. 
Except  as  ultimately  assured  by  these  divine  vouchers,  I  have 
no  sufficient  ground  for  rational  belief  in  anything  distinc¬ 
tively  or  peculiarly  Christian.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
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more  persons  than  one  in  the  Godhead,  or  that  Jesus  was  and 
is  God,  or  that  his  death  was  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men,  or  that  the  dead  will  be  raised  by  him ;  I  do  not  know 
these  things  by  intuition,  or  because,  independently  of  exter¬ 
nal  proofs,  they  are  true  to  my  reason  ;  I  know  them  because 
God,  having  revealed  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  has  sealed  that 
revelation,  by  evidence  either  in  itself  directly  miraculous,  or 
having  the  miraculous  first,  last,  and  midst,  as  its  ground.-' 
Says  the  great  St.  Augustine,  “I  should  not  be  a  Christian 
but  for  miracles/’  and  in  sympathy  with  him  is  the  famous 
saying  of  Bishop  Butler:  “Revelation  itself  is  miraculous, 
and  miracles  are  its  proof.” 
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ARTICLE  V I.  * 

THE  VALUE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Inaugural  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Wolf,  A  M..  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa,,  June  2H,  1874. 

The  Church  has  done  wisely  in  giving  a  course  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  to  those  who  are  to  become  her  future  preach¬ 
ers.  Christianity  is  founded  on  historical  events  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  facts  of  history  are  the  best  practical  illustrations  of  its 
nature,  character  and  aims. 

Hext  to  Revelation,  no  realm  of  truth  has  richer  instruction 
than  the  department  of  History.  It  is  largely  necessary  to  a 
full  understanding  of  Revelation.  It  is  the  best  commentary 
on  Revelation.  It  is  the  human  side  of  Revelation.  It  is  the 
strongest  proof  and  confirmation  of  Revelation.  It  is  even 
capable,  like  Revelation,  of  casting  light  upon  the  future 
with  a  voice  as  truly  prophetic  as  any  that  ever  fell  from  the 
lips  of  inspired  seer. 

Experience  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  wisest  teacher.  Men 
who  are  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  its  clear  and  telling  facts, 
are  considered  hopeless  victims  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.  If 
such  a  tribute  be  due  to  a  man's  individual  history,  what 
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must  be  the  worth  of  the  aggregate  experience  of  a  great 
community  stretching  through  successive  ages,  extending 
over  vast  areas  of  territory,  and  showing  the  relative  effect 
which  time,  race,  climate,  social  and  political  institutions 
produce  upon  great  moral  and  religious  truths  ?  Here  are 
concrete  facts,  over  against  abstract  theories,  the  sober,  con¬ 
vincing  logic  of  events  over  against  plausible  arguments. 
How  many  an  object  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  as 
we  look  away  from  “the  interests  and  illusions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,”  and  concentrate  upon  it  the  powerful  light  of  the  past. 
How  often  too,  this  course  exalts  our  ideas  of  an  institution 
or  cause,  whose  greater  prominence  or  glory  has,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  receded  from  view,  how  it  removes  the  cramping  nar¬ 
rowness  and  littleness  of  our  prejudices,  and  enlarges  and 
liberalizes  the  mind. 

To  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Ecclesiastical  History  is  of  es¬ 
pecial  and  peculiar  interest.  Identified  with  a  Church  that 
effected  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  revolution  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  ;  a  Church  that  has  ever  stood  in  the  van  of  the 
great  Protestant  host;  a  Church  which  undeniably  holds  its 
place  in  history  as  the  largest  in  numbers,  the  most  scriptural 
in  doctrine,  most  evangelical  in  life,*  he  may  find  himself 
amid  surroundings  and  teachings,  which,  if  he  be  ignorant  of 
her  true  historic  position,  will  lead  him  to  very  humble  and 
very  false  views  of  that  great  body  of  Christendom  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  Our  preachers  and  our  people  need  at  this 
day  nothing  so  much  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Church  of  their  fathers.  It  would  immeasurably  heighten 
their  appreciation  of  her,  and  stimulate  in  their  hearts  that 
sacred  reverence  for  parentage  and  worth,  which  is  one  of  the 
broadest  requirements  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

To  surrender  a  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  is  not  a 
transaction  so  unheard  of  as  to  awaken  much  surprise.  The 
stupid  and  sacriligious  bargain  of  Esau  who  despised  the  in¬ 
estimable  honors  to  which  he  was  born,  and  exchanged  them 
for  a  low,  momentary  gratification,  has  been  repeated  again 
and  again  by  poor  human  frailty,  ever  more  intent  on  present 

*  Conservative  lie  lb  mint  ion,  p.  1-1-3. 
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mim  than  on  future  good.  And  if  here  and  there  in  some 

Co  o 

prominent  localities,  the  tempting  pottage  has  come  in  the 
shape  of  larger  numbers,  greater  wealth,  or  more  fashionable 
associations,  and  a  few  Lutherans  hungering  for  these  things 
have  ignobly  bartered  away  their  birth-right,  it  ought  to  ex¬ 
cite  no  astonishment  and  possibly  no  regret.  But  it  may 
be  safely  stated,  that  rarely  has  such  an  unworthy  exchange 
been  made  by  men,  who  had  any  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  true  character  of  their  church,  or  of  her  honored  place  in 
history.  Even  Esau  would  have  held  on  to  his  birth-right, 
in  spite  of  his  hunger,  had  he  known  its  full  value  and  signi¬ 
ficance. 

We  propose  to  consider: 

THE  VALUE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

It  teaches, 

I.  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HER  EXISTENCE. 

There  exists  an  organization,  with  all  the  equipments  of  a 
magnificent  hierarchy,  with  the  prestige  of  a  hoary  antiqui¬ 
ty,  with  an  unbroken,  undisputed,  outward  connection  with 
the  men  who  established  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 
This  organization  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  Church  of 
Christ,  not  a  fraction  or  a  component  part  merely  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  the  Church  itself,  the  alone  universal 
Christian  Church,  outside  of  which  there  is  no  salvation. 
Her  right  to  this  title  was  never  called  in  question,  before 
the  Lutheran  Church  sprang  into  existence  and  wrested  from 
her  control  the  best  part  of  Christendom. 

What  authority  was  there  for  such  a  procedure  ?  What 
warrant  for  this  revolt  from  the  Catholic  body  ?  What 
ground  have  Luther  and  his  followers  for  any  claims  to  be  a 
true  Church?  What  confidence  do  her  pretensions  deserve? 
M  en  have  renounced  her  pale  and  cast  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Romish  Church  under  the  persuasion  that  she 
alone  possessed  authority  ;  yielding  to  the  assumptions  that 
by  virtue  of  a  true  historical  succession  she  was  essentially 
and  alone  the  Church  ot  God. 

Without  the  light  of  History,  these  questions  might  be 
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perplexing  enough.  It  would,  perhaps,  even  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  answer  of  an  illiterate  Lutheran  layman  who,  when 
asked  by  a  Catholic  Priest,  “Where  was  your  church  before 
the  Reformation  V’  replied,  “Where  your  hands  were  before 
you  washed  them/7 

The  services  of  Ecclesiastical  History  are  here  invaluable. 
From  it  we  learn,  in  the  first  instance,  what  was  the  prim¬ 
itive  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  out  of  what  ele¬ 
ments  and  by  what  agencies  she  was  brought  into  being, 
what  constituted  her  charter,  and  what  were  her  character¬ 
istics,  It  shows  us,  in  the  second  place,  how  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was  gradually  subverted, 
her  vital  elements,  one  by  one,  displaced,  her  charter  violated, 
and  her  whole  character  changed.  The  faithful,  impartial 
pen  of  history  tells  how,  when  the  sacred  vessel  to  which  the 
Redeemer  had  entrusted  the  precious  cargo  of  salvation  had 
been  loaded  down  with  a  vast  heap  of  foreign  freight,  her 
compass  disjointed,  her  instructions  ignored,  her  course  al¬ 
tered,  and  her  whole  interior  from  stem  to  stern  and  from 
keel  to  cabin  polluted,  there  arose,  along  with  Luther,  a  body 
of  men  who  had  taken  passage,  and  who,  having  long  con¬ 
templated,  with  alarm  and  sorrow,  the  inevitable  wreck  to 
which  they  were  drifting,  determined  to  rescue  the  grand  old 
craft,  to  steer  by  the  positive  instructions  of  the  Master,  to 
cast  overboard  the  weight  of  debris  that  was  sinking  the  ves¬ 
sel,  to  cleanse  out  the  foul  matter  that  was  rotting  her  tim¬ 
bers,  and  bring  back  the  vessel  into  her  heavenward  course. 

It  was  stern  necessity  that  moved  this  band  of  men  and 
their  successors  to  this  work.  It  was  from  the  holiest  mo¬ 
tives  and  for  the  noblest  ends  that  they  entered  upon  the 
appalling  task  of  reformation.  They  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  and  yet  remained  true  to  the  light  God  gave  them, 
to  their  own  consciences  and  to  the  eternal  interests  of  man¬ 
kind. 

At  her  outset,  for  instance,  the  Church  had  Jesus  Christ 
for  her  sole,  abiding  and  unchangable  Head,  and  the  highest 
authority  ever  assumed  by  those  who  held  their  commission 
immediately  from  Him,  was  that  of  servants  charged  with  the 
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oversight  of  the  flock,  but  disclaiming  all  lordship  over  God’s 
heritage.  Before  the  Reformation,  however,  things  had  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the 
absolute  head  of  the  Church,  from  whose  authority  there  was 
no  appeal,  and  who  dispensed  the  rewards  and  penalties  of 
eternity  after  his  own  pleasure. 

Again,  in  the  beginning,  God  had  provided  “one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,”  to  whom  ac¬ 
cess  was  so  free  and  immediate,  that  the  chief  of  sinners  might 
unreservedly  approach  Him.  Row,  men  were  denied  all  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  very  Mediator,  except  through  the  Priest,  the 
Church,  and  the  Virgin. 

The  Church  had  been  entrusted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  fountain  of  light  for  the  soul,  as  the  charter  for  her 
government,  the  armor  for  her  triumphs,  and  the  infallible 
guide  for  doctrine  and  practice  to  the  individual  believer. 
But  this  light  had  been  entirely  removed  from  the  people, 
and  in  the  darkness  which  ensued  the  blind  had  none  but  the 
blind  to  lead  them. 

Among  the  clearest  teachings  of  the  Gospel  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  prayer  is  to  be  offered  to  God  alone,  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  salvation  is  given  to  every  one  that  calls  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  But,  for  a  prayer-hearing  God,  Rome  had 
substituted  a  prayer-hearing  Virgin  and  a  number  of  prayer¬ 
hearing  Saints,  who  were  expected  to  bring  relief  to  needy 
and  weary  souls. 

The  office  of  priestly  intercession  for  others  had  been  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  whole  body  of  believers,  Christ  having  con- 
situted  his  people  “a  Kingdom  of  Priests,”  but  this  chartered 
privilege,  inherent  in  all  saving  faith,  was  wrested  trom  indi¬ 
vidual  believers  and  restricted  to  a  special  order  of  men  who 
used  it  mostly  for  the  ends  of  filthy  lucre. 

The  offer  of  forgiveness  had,  by  specific  instruction,  been 
made  universal,  on  condition  of  heart  repentance  and  faith  in 
Christ,  but  this  method  of  salvation  had  been  largely  abolish¬ 
ed,  and  the  policy  of  indulgences  which  made  sin  and  salva¬ 
tion  marketable  commodities,  had  taken  its  place. 

The  Redeemer  had  most  positively  inculcated  the  truth 
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that  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  under  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  it  had  become  so  completely  identified  with  the  world, 
and  so  thoroughly  penetrated  with  its  spirit,  that  it  exercised 
a  grinding  tyranny  over  all  the  civil  governments  in  Christ¬ 
endom. 

So  completely  had  the  Church,  in  all  its  vital  elements,  re¬ 
ceded  from  her  primitive  and  divinely  ordained  character, 
that,  externally  she  could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  the 
Church  which  Jesus  Christ  had  founded,  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  while  inwardly  ‘the  whole 
head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint/ 

Every  history  of  that  age,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
admits  the  fearful  degeneracy  into  which  the  whole  ecclesias¬ 
tical  organism,  pope,  prelates  and  priests  had  sunk.  “The 
evil  could  not  become  greater.”*  The  Church  had  ceased  to 
command  any  respect  or  exert  any  moral  influence  over  the 
masses.  The  enlightened  mind  of  the  age  turned  away  from 
her  with  disgust,  and  her  noblest  representatives  had,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  felt  the  crying  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  head 
and  members.  Three  consecutive  Councils,  at  Pisa,  at  Con¬ 
stance,  and  Basle,  had  been  called  expressly  with  a  view  of 
doing  something  to  arrest  the  growing  corruption  and  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  Church;  and,  though  led  by  such  able  spirits 
as  Gerson,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  Louis  D'Allemand,  Gregory  of 
Heimburg,  and  LEneas  Sylvius  Pieollomini,  their  efforts 
proved  uniformly  and  utterly  abortive.  Luther,  therefore, 
without  a  thought  of  withdrawing  from  the.  existing  hierar¬ 
chical  organization,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  independent  denomination  or  sect,  and  without  any 
hostility  to  the  Pope,  or  any  purpose  to  disturb  the  Church, 
simply  entered  upon  a  work,  which  many  brave  and  able 
minds  had  openly  attempted  before  him,  but  which  by  reason 
of  the  appalling  obstacles,  and  the  terrific  opposition  to  be 
encountered,  they  had  abandoned  in  despair.  Where  others 
had  failed,  he  succeeded,  comprehending  more  clearly  than 
they  the  depth  of  the  disorder,  understanding  better  through 
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personal  experience,  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  possessing  the 
indomitable  courage  to  defy  opposition,  and  the  faith  of  an 
Apostle  to  make  God  his  helper.  The  triumph  of  his  effort 
was  not  a  departure  from  the  Church,  but  a  return  to  her 
shining  paths — a  rebuilding  upon  her  original  foundation — a 
re-affirmation  of  her  true  principles,  a  restoration  of  her 
primitive  purity,  a  reformation  of  her  doctrine  and  life.  Jesus 
Christ  was  once  more  enthroned  in  the  Church  as  her  sole 
Head  and  sovereign  Lord,  and  Iiis  word  replaced  as  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  for  faith  and  conduct.  The  old  Gospel  was 
again  preached  to  the  world,  calling  men  to  repentance  for 
their  sins,  proclaiming  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator  with  God, 
guaranteeing  justification  through  faith  alone,  abolishing  all 
worship  except  that  offered  to  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  res¬ 
cuing  from  a  usurping  Order  the  privileges  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers,  and  breaking  all  the  shackles  which 
superstition  had  forged  and  fastened  around  the  necks  of 
God’s  free-born  children. 

It  was  in  the  successful  endeavor  to  effect  these  changes, 
the  general  features  of  which  had  been  long  and  almost  uni¬ 
versally  felt  to  be  necessary,  that  the  Lutheran  Church  came 
into  distinctive  being.  It  was  the  inexorable  hostility  to 
such  a  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy, 
which  had  for  ages  controlled  and  enslaved  the  Church,  that 
led  to  a  separation  of  the  two  elements,  the  former  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  in  His  own 
Church,  and  the  inalienable  liberty  of  all  true  members  of 
the  Church,  the  other  fighting  for  hierarchical  assumptions, 
for  a  corrupt  and  effete  system  of  mechanical  religion  and  for 
the  various  infernal  institutions  which  oppress  the  conscience 
and  hold  captive  the  immortal  mind;  the  former  coming  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  designation  of  Roman  Catholic. 

O 

These  facts  are  so  familiar  to  every  reader  of  History,  they 
are  so  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  that  it  would  be  gra¬ 
tuitous  to  mention  author  or  page  for  proof.  And  they  show 
what  the  name  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  signifies  in 
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the  light  of  History.  They  prove  not  only  that  she  has 
a  pre-eminent  right  to  exist  and  flourish  along  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  divisions  of  Christendom,  but  that  she  is  her¬ 
self  the  parent  stock  from  which  have  grown  out  the  various 
branches  entitled  to  the  name  of  Evangelical  Churches — to 
say  nothing  of  the  support  and  defence  she  has  given  these 
later  communions,  bv  her  scriptural  Confessions,  her  services 
in  books  of  devotion  and  worship,  her  historical  productions, 
her  heroic  maintenance  of  the  faith,  her  prodigious  labors  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which  as  a 
mother  she  has  nourished  these  as  her  offspring.*  She  is  the 
Historic  Rock  on  which  are  builcled  all  the  Churches  of  a 
sound  Protestantism. 

A  reformed  Christianity  owes  to  the  Lutheran  Church  its 
emancipation  from  papal  bondage  and  mediaeval  darkness. 
The  free  countries  of  the  civilized  world  recognize  in  Luther 
the  champion  of  modern  liberty,  and  cannot  deny,  if  they 
wished  to,  that  it  was  the  principles  maintained  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  raised  a  continent  from  deep 
degradation  to  a  high  pedestal  of  enlightenment  and  progress. 
She  has  not  only  a  sacred  claim  upon  the  esteem,  the  honest 
pride  and  devotion  of  her  children,  but  has  won  for  herself 
an  immortal  title  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  her  sister 
denominations  and  to  the  praises  of  mankind. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  SETTLES  THE  QUESTION  OF  LUTHERAN 

IDENTITY. 

Serious  effects  are  likely  to  be  produced  upon  all  social  in¬ 
stitutions  by  the  lapse  of  years.  The  name  may  be  retained 
long  after  the  substance  has  been  lost.  Of  this  the  Catholic 
Church  affords  a  striking  illustration.  She  had  given  up  so 
many  purely  Christian  elements,  she  had  admitted  so  many 
foreign  ingredients,  she  had  substituted  so  many  human  in¬ 
ventions  for  divine  ordinances,  that  the  Hierarchy  which  still 
bore  her  honored  name  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  had  but  little  to  identify  her  with  the  Church  of  the 
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lirst  a  sees  of  Christianity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Paul  and 
Peter,  could  they  have  seen  the  Papacy  of  that  age,  would 
have  recognized  in  it  the  Church  which  they  took  so  large  a 
part  in  founding.  The  Romish  Church,  at  all  events,  would 
hardly  have  recognized  them. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  name  is  one  so  bright  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  history,  that  it  would  be  no  marvel  if  men  or 
associations  having  no  claim  to  it,  should  yet  float  it  on  their 
banner.  Hor  would  it  be  without  a  conceivable  parallel  of 
modesty  and  charity  for  a  man  or  a  body  of  men  to  say,  4 1 
am  a  Lutheran,  a  model  one,  and  absolute  judge  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  Lutheranism ;  he  that  would  pass  for  a  Lutheran 
must  conform  to  the  model  and  get  his  papers  from  me; 
Parties  have  been  known,  who  with  the  most  reverential 
estimate  of  a  great  name,  have  regarded  themselves  alone 
worthy  to  bear  it,  have  fancied  themselves  the  very  incarna¬ 
tion  of  its  principles,  and  viewed  with  abhorrence  the  claim 
of  any  whom  they  did  not  teach  or  control,  to  share  that 
name  with  them. 

All  Churches  not  willing  to  follow  blindly  the  assumptions 
of  self-constituted  leaders,  or  to  submit  to  the  arrogance  of  par¬ 
ticular  sections  or  fractions,  are  forced  from  time  to  time  to 
inquire  into  their  ecclesiastical  identity,  to  establish  by  his¬ 
toric  facts  the  constituent  elements  that  distinguish  them 

u 

from  other  ecclesiastical  communions,  and  to  define  the  limits 
within  which  men  have  liberty  of  thought  and  action  with¬ 
out  forfeiting  their  title. 

With  the  Lutherans,  this  question  is  one  of  present  and 
intensely  practical  importance.  The  general  public  seems  to 
have  considerable  difficultv  in  finding  out  what  is  Lutheran- 
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ism,  and  who  the  Lutherans  really  are.  It  is  still  a  common 
impression  that  their  one  characteristic  is  Consubstantiation. 
This  error  and  slander  we  usually  attribute  to  the  siqireme 
ignorance  of  Church  History,  which  prevails  in  spite  of  all 
the  Theological  Seminaries.  But  the  slowness  of  those  who 
are  not  of  us,  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  may  be  borne  with  charitably,  in  the  face  of  existing 
'diversities  of  view  upon  the  subject  among  ourselves.  We 
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have,  for  instance,  in  this  country  the  spectacle  of  a  party 
claiming  to  contain  all  the  Lutheranism  upon  earth — assum¬ 
ing  to  be  alone  the  identical  Church  in  which  Luther,  Me- 
lanchthon,  the  Gerhardts,  Arndt  and  Spener  were  shining 
lights;  and  withal  so  confident  in  their  assumption,  that  they 
have  closed  their  altars  and  their  pulpits  against  all  access  to 
those  who  are  merely  “so-called”  Lutherans.  This  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  over  against  the  vast  body 
of  the  Church— a  few  thousands  against  many  millions. 

Others  again  propose  as  a  platform  for  genuine  Lutheran 
identity,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Symbolical  Books,  but 
their  acceptance  in  “every  statement  of  doctrine  in  their  own 
true,  native,  original  and  only  sense,”  i.  e.,  the  sense  which 
these  give  to  them.  This  platform  men  set  up  as  a  synonym 
for  Lutheranism.  Whoever  does  not  stand  on  it  with  them 
is  not  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  To  differ  from  them,  is  to 
differ  from  the  Church.  They  who  oppose  them  oppose  the 
Church.  They  who  revolt  from  their  yoke  revolt  against  the 
Church. 

And  yet,  there  are  others  again,  who  do  not  mean  to  part 
with  their  Lutheran  heritage,  but  who  are  equally  unwilling 
to  surrender  convictions  which  their  very  Lutheranism  im¬ 
pels  them  to  hold  fast,  believing  it  to  be  as  un-Lutheran  as  it 
would  be  unholy  to  cast  away  treasures  of  truth  which  God 
has  committed  to  them  as  a  sacred  trust. 

What  court,  then,  is  to  decide  the  relative  right  of  any  of 
these  to  be  identified  with  the  Lutheran  Church?  There  is 
but  one  tribunal  to  which  this  question  can  be  appealed.  The 
judgment  of  history  is  alone  capable  of  deciding  the  merits 
of  these  assumptions  and  claims,  and  it  doubtless  does  render 
invaluable  services  on  this  very  subject. 

History  knows  such  an  institution  as  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  and  she  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these:  how  compact  has  been  her  organism,  how  di¬ 
verse  her  elements,  how  uniform  her  principles,  how  varied 
her  statements  of  doctrine?  What  liberty  has  been  allowed 
her  teachers  and  preachers,  and  at  what  point  did  they  cease 
to  be  acknowledged  as  constituent  members  ?  Has  her  plat- 
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form  been  always  so  narrow  as  to  have,  age  after  age,  rooru 
for  such  only  as  could  agree  in  the  detailed  definitions  of 
every  doctrine — aye,  agree  so  fully  that  they  were  capable  of 
exhausting  the  illimitable  store-house  of  truth,  and  yet  find 
terms  and  unite  in  using  them,  in  but  one  “true,  native,  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  only  sense,"’ 

Tranquil,  harmonious  and  happy  indeed  must  have  been 
her  career,  if  such  entire  agreement  has  been  her  uniform 
character.  Surely  with  so  long  an  age  of  theological  peace, 
the  sword  of  polemics  must  have  rusted  fast  to  the  scabbard. 
A  dull  time  it  must  have  been  to  the  controversialists  who 
wmre  all  so  harmonious  that  they  never  could  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  assailing  each  other — -as  if  the  Lutheran  Church 
had  not  for  three  hundred  years  been  the  battle-field  of  the¬ 
ologians. 

Whatever  be  the  pretensions,  at  present,  of  any  particular 
class  in  considering  itself  alone  the  pure  Evangelical  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  it  remains  for  History  to  establish  what  has  con¬ 
stituted  the  unity  and  identity  of  that  Church  from  the  days 
of  the  Reformers.  There  certainly  has  been  somewhere,  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  a  true  Lutheran  Church,  an  unbroken, 
historical  succession  of  Christian  people,  professing  to  be,  and 
known  to  the  world  as  being,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  In  what  did  their  Lutheranism  necessarily  consist? 
What  made  and  kept  them  a  proper,  constituent  part  of  the 
Church  ?  What  light  do  the  clear  and  sober  facts  of  History 
throw"  upon  the  subject  of  Lutheran  identity? 

The  collation  of  historic  proofs — for  the  sake  of  brevity— 
is  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  commencing  with 
the  Reformation— that  extent  of  History  being  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  out  and  establish  the  constituent  and  distinc- 
tive  character  of  a  Church.  Erom  the  records  of  this  period, 
it  becomes  manifest,  with  the  clearness  of  sunlight,  that  the 
Church,  even  through  her  very  infancy,  and  all  along  up  to 
the  vigor  and  maturity  of  her  greatest  strength  and  highest 
development,  has  been  subject,  like  all  great  bodies  of  think¬ 
ing  men,  to  two  tendencies;  that  it  has  always  consisted  of 
at  least  two  parties,  the  one  rigid  and  extreme,  the  other 
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moderate  and  liberal,  and  that  in  consequence  extensive  and 
often  violent  controversies,  have,  from  time  to  time,  raged 
within  her  pale. 

These  antagonisms  of  view  and  doctrine  were  in  them¬ 
selves,  neither  discreditable  nor  detrimental  to  the  Church .* 
The  mutual  checks  and  impulses  springing  from  them,  the 
constant  friction  and  collision  between  them,  have  brought  out 
all  the  various  shades  and  aspects  of  doctrine  comprehended 
in  every  truth,  and  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  that  equilibrium  so  necessary  in  saving  the  whole 
or  any  part  from  running  into  extremes  and  execesses  which 
are  to  be  dreaded  immeasurably  more  than  diversities  of  doc¬ 
trine. 

These  two  divergent  tendencies  first  appear  simultaneously 
with  the  Reformation.  There  was  a  party,  then,  who  consid¬ 
ered  Melanchthon  too  lax  and  unsound,  who  made  severe  and 
bitter  assaults  upon  his  orthodoxy,  who  abhorred  his  conces¬ 
sions  to  Rome  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Reformed  on  the 
other,  and  who  did  their  utmost  to  turn  Luther  against  him 
and  have  him  repudiated.  But  Luther  was  neither  so  nar¬ 
row  nor  so  stupid  as  to  perpetrate  such  a  blunder.  He  knew 
Melanchthon  better  than  thev  did.  He  knew  him  to  be  sound 
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at  heart.  He  knew  him  to  be  right  in  the  main,  and  in  the 
storms  which  raged  around  the  imperilled* Church,  he  consid¬ 
ered  his  services  too  indispensable  to  think  of  dropping  him 
overboard.  He  would  rather  bear  with  much  that  he  him¬ 
self  disapproved,  than  lose  the  invaluable  help  of  this  man  in 
the  cause  he  was  leading. 

The  points  of  difference  were  not  on  subjects  which  Lu¬ 
therans  could  regard  as  non-essential  or  on  mere  scholastic 
subtleties,  but  they  were  questions  of  the  highest  practical 
importance.  Between  the  liberal  party  of  Melanchthon  and 
the  others,  there  was  a  vast  difference.  “From  the  very  com¬ 
mencement,  there  appeared  (in  Melanchthon  and  his  school,) 
a  party  tending  towards  Calvinism.”  f  But  great  as  was  the 
difference  between  the  opposing  parties,  Luther’s  heart  was 
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large  enough  to  take  in  all  of  them,  and  while  he  could  not 
take  in  the  Zwinglians,  persuaded  that  “they  had  another 
spirit,"  yet  he  continued  up  to  the  end  to  love  a  Melauch- 
thou,  who  had  dared  to  alter  the  great  Confession  on  the  dar- 
ling  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  who  was  all  the  time  work¬ 
ing  for  a  re-union  of  all  parties,  now  Calvinizing,  now  Ro¬ 
manizing,  who  was  the  great  Unionist  of  the  Reformation,  and 
who  subsequently  prepared  and  subscribed  the  Leipsic  Inter¬ 
im.  “With  all  the  diversities  of  mind,  character,  and  in 
part,  certainly  at  a  later  period,  of  conviction  and  opinion, 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  remained  all  the  time  heartily 
bound  together.''’  *  Luther,  indeed,  regarded  with  deep  con¬ 
cern  what  he  considered  Melanchthon’s  deviation  from  pure 
doctrine,  but  a  man  so  rich  in  faith  as  he,  was  equally  rich  in 
that  Apostolic  charity,  which  ‘endureth  all  things  and  hopetli 
all  things.’  f  When  the  Lord,  at  one  time,  proposed  in  Me¬ 
lanchthon’s  critical  illness,  to  rid  the  ultra  party  of  his  pre¬ 
sence,  Luther,  in  his  memorable  prayer,  protested  with  all 
the  might  of  his  faith  against  it,  telling  the  Almighty,  in  so 
many  words,  that  He  must  not  do  it,  that  Melanchthon 
could  not  be  spared.  £  In  imitation  of  the  great  Reformer’s 
devotion  to  his  coadjutor,  the  whole  Church  has  ever  since 
cherished  Melanchthon  as  one  of  her  greatest  lights,  fitly  lay¬ 
ing  his  ashes  side  by  side  with  those  of  Luther,  ever  fondly 
associating,  in  History  and  Art,  the  two  immortal  and  insep¬ 
arable  names  that  did  so  much  for  each  other,  and  coujointly 
so  much  for  Evangelical  Christianity.  Ij;  would  indeed  be  a 
bold,  but  hardly  a  sane  man,  that  would  deity  to  Melanch¬ 
thon  a  deserved  place  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Again,  John  Agricola  made  a  violent  attack  upon  Me¬ 
lanchthon’s  Articles  of  Visitation  for  the  Saxon  Churches, 
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t  Ibid.  The  facts  introduced  here,  have  nearly  all  been  taken  directly 
from  Guericke,  who  is  the  last  Historian  that  will  ever  be  charged  with  an 
undue  leaning  to  the  moderate  party. 

t  Guericke  questions  whether  Melanchthon  ever  held  Luther's  view  on 
the  perfect  and  essential  union  of  the  two  natures  as  involved  in  the  Com- 
rnunicatio  idiom  at  urn ,  and  the  ubiquity  of  his  glorified  humanity. 
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because  they  contained  instructions  to  the  clergy  to  preach 
the  law  to  the  masses.  This  position  he  denounced  as  iucul- 
cating  a  legal  morality,  and  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  The  Reformers,  however,  did  not 
withdraw  their  fellowship  from  one  who  differed  so  radically 
from  them.  Luther  easily  adjusted  the  quarrel.  The  assail¬ 
ant  of  Lutheran  teachings  became  a  Professor  at  Wittenberg! 
Here  he  proceeded  by  word  and  pen  most  zealously  to  de¬ 
grade  the  authority  of  the  law,  insisting  upon  its  entire  abro¬ 
gation,  denying  it  a  place  in  the  pulpit,  and  styling  it  the  way 
to  the  devil,  in  direct  opposition  to  Luther’s  customary  teach¬ 
ings  and  emphatic  expressions  on  the  subject,  he  having  al¬ 
ways  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the  law  as  a  means 
of  leading  sinners  to  Christ,  mortifying  the  flesh  and  pro¬ 
ducing  good  works. 

Here  are  two  prominent  Reformers  in  conflict  with  each 
other  on  so  grave  a  question  as  the  moral  law,  teaching  in  the 
same  University,  preaching  from  the  same  pulpit,  and  com¬ 
muning  at  the  same  altar. 

An  Osiander  could  teach  that  justification  was  a  subjective, 
therapeutic  transaction,  the  impartation  of  an  internal  right¬ 
eousness,  contending  against  those  who  maintained  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  Christ’s  righteousness.  He  thus,  in  point  of  lan¬ 
guage  at  least,  differed  in  toto  from  the  Lutheran  Church  on 
her  central  doctrine,  yet  had  no  idea  of  renouncing  the 
Church,  and  remained  in  her  communion,  unmolested,  except 
in  the  matter  of  controversial  attacks,  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Instead  of  casting  him  out,  efforts  were  made  from 
every  quarter,  by  Morlin,  Melanchthon,  Brenz  and  others 
who  differed  from  him,  to  point  out  the  nature  of  his  error, 
to  adjust  the  difficulty,  to  harmonize  divergent  views  and  to 
come  to  an  understanding. 

While  Luther  lived,  his  powerful  genius  and  influence 
could  hold  all  parties  together, — and  no  one  ever  understood 
better  than  he  how  to  estimate  and  treat  germs  of  error,  and 
how  to  allay  the  storm  of  opposing  parties — but  after  he  was 
gone  the  rigid  party,  concerned  quite  as  much  for  the  form 
in  which  Luther  had  taught  his  doctrines  as  for  the  doctrines 
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themselves,*  made  unrelenting  war  upon  the  more  liberal 
Melanehthonian  School.  And  from  the  clash  of  these  two  doc¬ 
trinal  tendencies,  extendins:  through  the  whole  Church,  and 
which  Guericke  admits  had  for  a  long  time  existed  side  by 
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side  with  all  ‘’‘diversity  of  form,  vet  in  beautiful  unitv  of  the 
spirit,”  there  arose  a  succession  of  controversies  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  one  shape  or  other  up  to  the  Form  of  Concord. 

In  the  dispute  on  the  Adiaphora,  Melanchthou,  Bugenha- 
gen,  Paul  Eber  and  Pfeffiuger,  could  take  the  ground  that 
various  things  in  the  Bomish  doctrines  and  practices,  which 
the  majority  of  Lutheran  theologians  abhorred,  as  subversive 
of  the  Gospel,  were  indifferent  and  immaterial.  So  decided 
was  the  antagonism  between  the  two,  and  so  jealous  was  the 
rigid  party  of  the  Melanehthonian  School,  regarding  every 
expression  not  tallying  with  Luther’s  system  as  a  departure 
from  the  pure  doctrine,  that  they  required  a  new  University 
at  Jena,  trom  which  to  assail  the  errorists.  Yet  History  de- 
signates  neither  party  as  a  new  sect  going  out  from,  or  rising 
up  against  the  Lutheran  Church. 

"When  George  Major  taught  that  “good  works  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation,”  and  Amsdorf,  in  strong  language,  de¬ 
nounced  this  position  as  overthrowing  the  doctrine  of  jus¬ 
tification  through  grace  alone,  the  strife  which  became  al¬ 
most  universal,  and  lasted  for  ten  years,  was  all  within  the 
Lutheran  Church,  i.  e.  although  differing  so  widely,  both 
parties  were  Lutherans.  And  truly  the  Majorists’  title  to 
the  Lutheran  name,  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  ultra 
party  whose  leader  maintained  that  “good  works  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  salvation.” 

A  doctrinal  conflict  of  still  greater  importance  arose  sub¬ 
sequently  between  the  two  tendencies,  involving  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  human  depravity,  divine  grace,  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  the  person  of  Christ.  The  one  party  accorded  to  the 
will  some  active  participation  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
tended  towards  semi-Pelagia nism  on  the  doctrine  of  total 
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depravity,  maintained  that  in  the  Eucharist  it  was  sufficient 
to  hold  fast  the  presence  of  Christ,  without  defining  whether 
it  be  a  corporeal  presence  or  not,  hoping  that  this  concession 
would  be  sufficient  to  unite  all  the  elements  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Calvin’s  agency  having  brought  the  Swiss  doctrine  very 
much  nearer  to  the  Lutheran.  The  broaching;  of  such  doc- 
trines  of  course  called  out  the  other  side,  who,  to  save  the 
Church  from  being  led  astray  by  these  views,  prepared  a  new 
Confession  of  Faith  for  Ducal  Saxony.  The  views  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  is  true,  finally  prevailed  everywhere,  and  became  the 
doctrine  of  the  entire  Church,  yet  the  men  who  had  led  the 
opposition,  have  ever  been  esteemed  as  pillars  in  the  Church, 
quite  as  much  so  as  TYigand,  Amsdorf,  Heshusius,  and  Flaci- 
us,  the  latter  of  whom  had  gone  to  such  lengths  as  to  teach 
that  OriAnal  Sin  was  an  essence  of  human  nature  and  not  an 
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accident. 

Melanchthon  and  his  immediate  disciples,  then,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  counts  in  the  Lutheran  fold.  Hor  are  even 
their  subsequent  adherents  denied  the  right  to  this  name. 
“After  Melanchthon’s  death,  along  with  the  pure  and  strict 
Lutherans,  there  spread  a  party  of  Lutheran  Theologians, 
who,  without  adopting  all  of  Melanchthon’s  views,  or  blindly 
accepting  him  as  authority,  sought  to  imitate  him  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  liberal  scientific  development.”*  They  were  de- 
decidedly  liberal ,  going  often  beyond  their  teacher,  yet  they 
were  “Lutheran  Theologians.” 

The  conception  of  the  Form  of  Concord  arose  from  the  de¬ 
sire  to  unite  the  two  parties,  to  harmonize  extremes,  and  the 
superior  minds  of  both  sides  joined  in  the  effort,  f  For,  al¬ 
though  largely  directed  against  the  Melanchthonian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  deflections  from  rigid  Lutheranism,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  was  aimed  at  that  Hyper-Lutheranism  which  was 
building  up  a  system,  to  a  great  extent,  in  opposition  to  oecu¬ 
menical  Christianity,  a  tendency  whose  champions  formed  a 
stronger  antagonism  to  the  Form  of  Concord,  than  the  lax 
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views  of  the  other  party.*  This  effort  at  “Concord'’  brought 
out,  in  a  measure,  what  universal  experience  teaches  of  such 
antagonisms,  that  each  of  the  contending  parties  had  one  side 
of  the  truth,  as,  for  instance,  on  good  works,  the  Law  and  the 
Adiaphora.f 

Henceforth  it  was  expected  the  Church  would  have  perfect 
unity  of  doctrine,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  came  nearer 
having  it  just  then,  than  during  any  portion  of  her  history,  but 
a  very  brief  period  sufficed  to  show  that  the  hope  of  absolute 
unity  of  doctrine  was  a  delusion.  “Various  causes  soon 
brought  on  new  conflicts  in  Electoral  Saxony  itself.;};”  Cer¬ 
tain  articles  were  not  definite  enough  to  satisfy  all.  Even 
the  communicatio  idiomatum  was  not  fully  and  distinctly 
enough  developed,  and  the  Universities  of  Tubingen  and 
Giessen,  became  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the  ntr  coaiS 
and  jtpvipi*  of  the  divine  attributes,  involving  the  communi¬ 
catio  idiomatum ,  and  issuing  in  its  partial  abandonment. 

Others  again  were  too  much  attached  to  Melanchthon  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  Form  of  Concord.  Some  countries  could 
not  adopt  it  for  a  long  while,  and  some  never  did,  yet  all 
these  have  alike  been  classified  as  Lutheran  countries,  and 
some  of  the  latter  are  to  this  day  decidedly  more  Lutheran 
than  others  which  without  hesitation  adopted  it.  The  pur¬ 
suit  and  supposed  attainment  of  perfect  agreement  in  doc¬ 
trine  did  not  yield  such  fruit  as  entitled  it  to  be  prized  above 
all  things.  Lutheran  Theology  became  a  synonym  for  dia¬ 
lectic  Scholasticism.  The  warm  life  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  was  transformed  into  an  ossified  system,  which 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  established  by  the  Form  of  Con¬ 
cord.  The  free  and  energetic  development  of  Theology  out 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  repressed,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
the  living  Faith  maintained  by  the  Reformers,  there  was  with 
many  Lutheran  teachers  from  this  period  onward,  a  pmlsied 
and  dead  orthodoxy,  a  show  of  faith  without  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  To  them  it  was  enough  to  hold  rigidly  to  mere  out¬ 
ward,  theoretical,  established  forms  of  faith,  with  little  con¬ 
cern  for  the  renewal  of  mind  and  spirit. 

JDo. 
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These  statements  are  quoted  almost  literally  from  Guericke, 
that  rigid  confessional  Lutheran,  who  further  declares  that 
“this  dead  orthodoxy  brought  untold  evil  to  the  Church,” 
though,  of  course,  he  does  not  admit  that  this  is  to  be  charg¬ 
ed  to  the  unity  of  doctrine  enforced  by  the  Form  of  Concord. 
Neither  is  it  so  charged  here,  but  the  fact  simply  stated 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  strict  uniformity  did  not  usher 
in  the  golden  age  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  process  by  which  the  Church  was  again  delivered  from 
these  evils,  brought  upon  her  by  the  near  triumph  of  rigid 
one-sidedness,  was  again  through  the  medium  of  a  liberal 
tendency,  headed  by  such  spirits  as  Calixtus,  John  Arndt, 
and  above  all,  Spener  and  his  school.  “The  pure  truth  made 
its  way  by  the  friction  of  opposing  elements.”*  Controver¬ 
sies  again  arose.  Calixtus,  “more  liberal  than  the  other  The¬ 
ologians  of  his  day,”  f  concluding  the  Church  had  other  in¬ 
terests  than  mere  Polemics,  and  acknowledging  how7  much 
Christian  truth  all  Churches  had  in  common,  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  heart-love  tov/ards  the  adherents  of  other  Confessions. 
This  was  enough  to  arouse  the  ultra  party,  and  Calixtus, 
whose  University  vTas  at  all  events  under  suspicion  of  un¬ 
soundness,  not  having  adopted  the  Form  of  Concord,  had  to 
feel  the  edge  of  their  wrath. 

Calixtus  v7as  willing  to  place  distinctively  Lutheran  pecu¬ 
liarities  among  the  non-essentials,  did  not  hold  to  the  ubiqui¬ 
ty,  w7as  openly  charged  with  Romanism,  and  with  Crypto- 
Calvinism,  fraternized  with  the  Reformed,  and  v7as  accused 
of  the  heresy  of  Syncretism.  And  yet  so  far  has  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church  been  from  casting  out  or  disowning  this  man  in 
History,  that  Guericke  says:  “gradually  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church  divided  into  tw7o  parties,  the  Calixtine  School,  w7ith 
head-quarters  at  Helmstadt  and  Kbnigsberg,  and  their  more 
numerous  opponents — chiefly  in  Electoral  Saxony.” 

The  rigid  party  would  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  have  effect¬ 
ed  a  rupture  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  by  their  new  Symboli¬ 
cal  Book — The  Consensus — had  there  not  been  theologians 
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who,  without  being  identified  with  either  party,  and  re¬ 
cognizing  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  each,  were  able  to  re¬ 
store  peace.  * 

“In  this  crisis  of  the  Lutheran  Church,”  says  our  great 
historian,  “pious,  learned  and  essentially  orthodox  theologians 
arose,  who  knew  how  to  provide  for  the  general  religious 
wants  in  a  practical  and  truly  evangelical  manner,  opposing 
dead  orthodoxy  with  the  divine  armor  of  a  pure  and  practi¬ 
cal  Christianity.  At  the  head  of  this  worthy  list  stood  the 
Fenelon  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  eminent  John  Arndt. ”f 
His  whole  work,  however,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
assumptions  of  hyper-Lutheranism,  and  he  wras  shamefully 
assailed  by  many  of  the  rigid  orthodox,  whose  scent  for  her¬ 
esy  had  become  so  acute  that  they  could  discover  false  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  most  dangerous  errors  where  the  most  holy  and 
thoroughly  enlightened  men  were  proclaiming  the  pure  doc¬ 
trines,  without,  however,  using  the  traditional  and  worn-out 
terminology  of  the  schools,  or  “binding  themselves  strictly  to 
the  expressions  of  the  Form  of  Concord.”];  The  Church  was 
warned  agaisnt  the  poison  of  Arndt,  his  writings  were  said  to 
overflow  with  Romanism,  Calvinism,  Flaccianism,  Schwenk- 
feldtianism,  &c.— -all  this  too,  when  he  had  been  a  martyr  to 
the  Lutheran  faith.  Even  a  John  Gerhardt,  whose  Luther¬ 
anism  did  not  deter  him  from  defending  certain  persons 
charged  with  grave  errors,  escaped  not  the  suspicion  and  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  risdd  school  who  alone  had  the  true  Lutheran 
doctrine. 

There  might  be  added  an  array  of  illustrious  names,  all  of 
whom  fell  more  or  less  under  the  ban  of  the  strict  Luther¬ 
ans,  and  sometimes  too  with  good  ground,  yet  were  all  these 
parties,  in  common,  recognized  as  being  in  the  Lutheran  fold. 
In  spite  of  their  divergence  from  the  rigid  formulas  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  their  condemnation  by  the  so-called  orthodox,  even 
a  Guericke  prizes  them  as  “individual  beams  of  the  pure 
evangelical  light  and  life  that  was  rising  ever  more  and  more 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,”— heavenly  rays  which  preceded  the 
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glorious,  living  light  which  came  to  the  Church  under 
Spener. 

This  s;reat  divine  stood  in  such  antagonism  to  the  existing 
state  of  things,  that  although  the  Church  held  rigidly  to  her 
Confessions,  he  regarded  a  new  reformation  as  imperatively 
called  for.  He  charged  that  the  practical  and  biblical  course 
of  the  Reformers  had  been  abandoned,  that  theology  had  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  mere  scholastic  speculation,  that  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,  as  then  taught,  was  bald  Antinomianism,  and 
showed  that,  with  all  the  loud  ado  for  Lutheran  Orthodoxy, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  primitive  Christianity  and  of  primi¬ 
tive  Lutheranism,  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  had 
sunk  into  oblivion.  His  clear  conception  of  the  great  want 
of  the  Church,  which  existed  in  spite  of  her  boasted  pure 
faith,  his  efforts  for  a  revival  of  the  living  godliness  which 
had  characterized  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Reformation,  his 
contending  for  exegetical  studies  which  had  been  crowded 
out  of  the  Universities,  brought  down  upon  him  the  ridicule 
and  the  rage  of  the  High-Church  party.  And  thus  broke 
out  the  Pietistic  Controversy.  So  fierce  was  the  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  Spener  and  his  co-adjutors,  that  a  new 
University — -at  Halle-— had  to  be  founded  for  the  defence  of 
their  evangelical  and  liberal  views. 

The  Pietists  were  confessedly'*  not  solicitous  for  purity  of 
doctrine,  not  indeed  directly  opposing  it,  but  laying  aside,  as 
needless  for  edification,  many  individual  dogmas  and  dog¬ 
matic  definitions,  which  led  them  to  be  accused  of  a  perni¬ 
cious  theological  and  religious  indifferentism.  “This,  however, 
was  almost  everywhere  nothing  more  than  a  freer,  evangeli¬ 
cal  activity  of  the  theological  spirit,  which,  possessed  of  a 
vital  agreement  in  all  essentials,  was  ready  to  forego  an  exact 
uniformity  in  all  matters  less  essential  for  practical  life.” 
They  were  concerned  primarily  not  for  purity  of  doctrine, 
but  for  purity  of  life,  while  the  others  in  their  triumph  over 
the  possession  of  pure  doctrine,  often  forgot  the  life  altogether-)* 
and  completely  separated  theology  from  Christian  living  and 
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morality.  Such  orthodoxy  would  of  course  brand  Pietism 
as  a  “newly-risen  heresy.”  And  the  Faculty  of  Wittenberg 
put  forth  a  work,  in  which  they  proclaimed  Spener  guilty  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  errors,  although  the  latter  at  the 
same  time  made  good  his  claim  of  heartily  according  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Was  Spener,  then,  a  Lutheran  ?  And  his  antagonists  were 
Lutherans  too?  And  yet  Lutherans  must  all  have  literally 
the  same  faith  “in  every  statement  of  doctrine  ?”  “Soon,” 
says  Guericke,  “the  whole  Lutheran  Church  was  again  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  parties,  each  claiming  to  hold  fast  pure  Luther¬ 
an  Orthodoxy,”  divided  on  such  questions  as  justification, 
regeneration,  sanctification,  the  spiritual  priesthood,  devo¬ 
tional  assemblies,  Christian  liberty,  the  need  of  confessions, 
&c.,  &c.  So  far  from  expunging  the  eminent  names  of  the 
Pietists  from  the  bright  roll  of  Lutheran  heroes,  historians 
of  undoubted  confessional  loyalty,  have  accorded  them  the 
highest  praises  for  their  services  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
Church.  They  candidly  admit  that  their  positions  were  mis¬ 
understood  aud  misrepresented,  that  amid  the  calm  light 
which  succeeded  the  storm,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error, 
were  found  to  be  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  two  op¬ 
posing  parties,  the  one  having  its  eye  chiefly  on  internal, 
spiritual,  practical  interests,  the  other  on  external,  literal, 
mechanical  conformity  to  symbolic  definitions.  “The  future 
good  of  the  Church  could  have  been  secured  and  promoted 
only  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  one-sided  extremes — a 
golden  mean  true  to  the  entire  evangelical  truth. ”* 

So  bitter  had  been  the  hostility  to  Spener,  that  his  enemies 
could  not  think  of  him  after  death  as  being  saved,  yet  he  left 
in  the  example  of  his  career,  as  well  as  in  the  treasures  of  his 
writings,  a  legacy  to  his  Church,  from  which  in  all  subsequent 
ages  she  has  continued  to  derive  the  richest  aid  on  the  most 
diverse  subjects  of  doctrine  and  life.  “Plis  work  cannot  be 
overestimated.”  His  principles  and  his  party,  which  his  en¬ 
emies  for  a  long  time  could  not  think  of  tolerating,  triumphed 
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completely.  With  their  triumph  there  arose  a  new  life  in  the 
Church,  which,  upon  the  testimony  of  even  a  strict  Lutheran 
like  Guericke,  compares  with  the  results  which  followed  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  rigid  party,  after  the  Form  of  Con¬ 
cord,  as  the  day  compares  with  the  night.  Then,  if  ever,  did 
the  Church  shine  in  her  true  beauty  and  glory.  “In  the 
course  of  a  few  decades,  the  six  thousand  students  which  had 
in  that  time  gone  forth  from  Halle,  bore  with  them  the  seeds 
of  a  newly  wakened  practical  Christianity,  and  Germany  be¬ 
gan  to  have  a  number  of  truly  pious  and,  at  the  same  time, 
orthodox  preachers,  and  active,  doctrinally  enlightened  lay¬ 
men  to  an  extent  she  had  not  possessed  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore.”* 

Here,  then,  we  have  historic  Lutheranism,  ever  moving 
forward  between  its  two  natural  and  normal  poles,  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  tendencies  which  were  reciprocally  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  each  other  and  whose  mutual  counteractions  have 
been  of  infinite  value  to  the  purity  and  progress  of  the  Church. 
What  would  Lutheranism  have  come  to  without  either  of 
these  elements? 

Yet  numerous  and  great  as  the  differences  often  were,  the 
unity  of  the  Church  wras  never  broken.  Ho  sect  ever  went 
out  from  her  pale.  Her  identity  as  represented  by  any  party 
or  section,  was  never  questioned  by  the  sober  historian.  The 
theologians  waged  their  controversies,  hut  they  never  divided 
the  Churches.  This  fact  Lutheran  historians  have  regarded 
as  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  divine  foundation  and  evan¬ 
gelical  structure  of  our  Church,  which  presents  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  innumerable  divisions  and  sects  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  f  Her  catholicity  has  been  among  her  chief  glories. 
With  an  ardent  and  unexampled  devotion  to  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  therefore  jealous  of  error  in  its  incipient  germs,  she 
has  yet  been  so  tolerant  to  independent  investigation  and 
private  conviction,  as  to  embrace  within  her  pale  men  of  the 
most  diverse  views — parties  that  could  he  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  violent  conflict,  yet  without  either  of  them  at- 
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tacking  the  body  of  the  faith.  Hence  we  have  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  spectacle  of  a  Church  tolerating  widely  different  views, 
yet  never  giving  birth  to  any  actual  heresy  ;  her  heart’s 
blood  so  pure  that  no  serious  deviation  from  the  truth  ever 
had  a  following  within  her  borders;  possessing  in  her  gen¬ 
eral  soundness  of  doctrines  such  a  fullness  of  strength  as  to 
be  able  to  cast  off  what  was  actuallv  diseased  or  incurably  un- 
sound,  without  removing  elements  that  at  first  gave  her  pain, 
but  in  the  end  proved  wffolesome.  With  all  the  diversity 
between  the  rigid  and  liberal  schools  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  whenever  men  were  carried  by  any  tendencies  be¬ 
yond  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  Lutheran  system,  or  de¬ 
spised  essentially  Lutheran  doctrines,  they  naturally  and 
necessarily  wrere  separated  from  her  communion,  being  either 
removed  bv  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  else  going  of  their 
own  accord  where  they  belonged.  Thus  she  wisely  main¬ 
tained  the  evangelical  position  of  liberty  between  papal  tyr¬ 
anny  and  rationalistic  license,  and  became  pre-eminently,  and 
without  a  rival,  the  Church  of  pure  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  tolerant  communion  of  Christendom.* 

How  abnormal,  then,  the  present  condition  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  with  her  numerous  divisions,  each  more  or  less  hos¬ 
tile  to  all  the  others,  while  during  the  first  twm  centuries  of 
her  existence,  with  all  the  bitter  contentions  of  her  teachers, 
the  Church  remained  a  unit ! 

How  antagonistic  to  History  is  that  attitude  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  which  bars  from  the  Lord’s  Table,  and  from  the  pulpit, 
all  who  will  not  submit  to  every  particular  of  doctrinal  in¬ 
terpretation,  when  the  Church  of  our  fathers  did  not  with¬ 
hold  the  sacrament  from  even  a  fanatic  like  Jacob  Bohme, 
and  suffered  an  Agricola  to  preach  to  her  congregations  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  ! 

What  a  burlesque  upon  the  past  of  our  Church  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  demands,  as  the  first  requisite  for  fraternal  recog¬ 
nition  and  organic  unity,  perfect  agreement  in  doctrine! 
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Such  agreement  was  never  known  in  all  the  glorious  ages  of 
our  history.  In  spite  of  the  frequent  and  persistent  efforts 
towards  such  an  ideal,  the  life  and  liberty  begotten  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  faith  were  always  too  strong  to  admit  of  its  realization. 

These  historic  lights  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  to-day.  Her  present  condi¬ 
tion  cannot  continue.  This  prophecy  is  based  upon  a  univer¬ 
sal  conviction  which  bears  the  impress  of  inspiration.  Her 
progress  cannot  be  a  healthy  one,  her  true  interests  cannot  he 
successfully  promoted  as  long  as  the  house  is  divided  against 
itself.  Let  her  vast  forces  be  united,  let  her  great  work  be 
carried  forward  through  one  general  organization,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  common  faith  and  the  inspiration  of  a  common 
history  ;  and,  with  a  system  of  doctrine  the  purest  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  wdth  treasures  of  theological  science  and  literature 
the  richest  in  the  world,  with  a  field  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  most  promising  given  to  any  body  of  Christians,  with  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  material  upon  which  to  operate,  there 
is  no  other  denomination  in  the  land  which  can  do  a  work 
for  the  Master  and  for  the  country,  such  as  that  which  every 
indication  of  Providence  assigns  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Let  her  but  stand  forth  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  history — sound  in  the  faith,  yet  combining  such  healthy 
diversities  as  are  necessary  both  for  a  complete  system  of 
truth  and  an  efficient  living  organization,  and  she  has  the 
pledge  of  a  future  even  brighter  than  the  glory  of  the  past. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY  :  AX  EXPLANATION. 

The  April  Xo.  of  the  Review  contained  a  short  article  on 
Dr.  Sch neck’s  book  exhibiting  the  teaching  and  tendency  of 
the  Mercersburg  Theology.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart  has  since  sent 
ns  a  copy  of  the  Eeformed,  Church  Messenger  containing  a 
card,  alleging  that  he  has  been  misrepresented,  and  disavow¬ 
ing  some  of  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  him  by  Dr.  Schneck. 
This  card  contains  an  acknowledgment  by  Dr.  Schneck,  that 
he  had  been  inadvertently  led  into  a  mistake,  in  crediting  to 
Dr.  Gerhart  what  he  had  quoted  from  some  other  writer.  Xo 
one  acquainted  with  the  chivalrous  and  honorable  nature  of 
Dr.  Schneck,  to  say  nothing  of  his  high  Christian  character, 
will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  intentionally  did  Dr.  Ger¬ 
hart  any  injustice.  He  promptly  admitted  the  error  into 
which  he  had  unwittingly  fallen,  and  Dr.  Gerhart  has  all  the 
benefit  of  this  admission.  In  common  with  other  journals, 
we  had  taken  for  granted  that  the  quotations  were  correct, 
without  the  trouble  of  verifying  them,  and  hence  were  also 
led  into  the  error  of  ascribing  to  the  Mercersburg  School,  lan¬ 
guage  which  Dr.  Gerhart  disavows,  and  which  he  says  does  not 
express  his  views.  The  language  in  question  is  the  following : 
“All  the  benefits  of  Christ  are  received,  not  by  faith ,  not 
through  previous  knowlege  of  our  misery,  not  in  the  way  of 
repentance  and  faith,  but  through  baptism,  and  through  bap¬ 
tism  exclusively." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Eeformed  Church  Messenger ,  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  Mercersburg  School  and  in  which 
Dr.  Gerhart's  card  appeared,  was  pleased  to  speak  of  this 
Review,  would  fully  exonorate  us  from  any  notice  of  any¬ 
thing  appearing  in  its  columns.  When  a  religious  journal 
substitutes  personal  detraction  for  argument,  and  imputes 
dishonorable  motives  to  those  who  happen  to  differ  from  it 
in  opinion,  it  may  be  justly  left  to  itself.  But  whilst  the 
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Messenger  has  forfeited  all  right  to  any  respectful  notice  from 
us,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  correct  an  unintentional  error, 
and  to  do  Dr.  Gerhart  simple  and  full  justice.  This  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  done  by  printing  the  quotation,  and  his  disavowal  of 
the  language  and  sentiment  contained  in  it.  So  much  we 
cheerfully  do,  and  think  Dr.  Gerhart  will  accept  it  as  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Review  of  all  intention  to  misrepresent,  or  to  give  a 
false  view  of  his  teaching. 

After  saying  this  much,  we  feel  it  due  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Schneck  and  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  to  declare 
that  we  believe  all  the  positions  taken  in  our  review  of  his 
book  are  abundantly  sustained  by  other  statements,  whose 
genuineness  will  not,  we  presume,  be  disputed.  As  we  were 
inadvertently  led  into  the  error  of  attributing  to  Dr.  Gerhart 
a  quotation,  which  proves  not  to  be  genuine,  we  will  give  a 
few  quotations  that  are  genuine.  We  know  the  danger  of 
unfairness  in  presenting  detached  quotations,  but  those  we 
present  are  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  intelligent  judgment  in  the  case. 

In  the  now  somewhat  famous  “Tract  Ho,  3,  The  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Baptism,”  by  Dr.  Gerhart,  we  find  among  other 
statements  the  following:  “Baptism  is  not  a  positive  com¬ 
mand  of  Christ,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  just  because  it 
is  a  command,  and  for  no  other  reason.  As  there  is  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  command  to  repent  and  believe,  so  there  is  divine 
meaning  in  the  command  to  be  baptized.” 

We  had  supposed  that  Baptism,  as  a  positive  institution, 
did  rest  solelv  on  the  authoritv  and  command  of  Christ,  and 
that  there  was  no  inherent  necessity  for  it  as  in  the  case  of 
repentance  and  faith.  There  may  be  a  natural  fitness  in  the 
ordinance,  but  that  it  has  any  obligation  apart  from  divine 
appointment  would  be  difficult  to  show. 

“The  command  of  our  Lord  to  be  baptized  is  just  as  ex¬ 
plicit  as  the  command  to  repent  and  believe ;  and  to  say  the 
least,  the  one  must  be  just  as  important  as  the  other.  In  the 
nature  of  the  divine  economy  of  salvation  there  is  as  much 
necessity  for  Baptism  as  there  is  for  faith.” 

We  do  not  know  which  is  the  worse  in  this  statement,  the 
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logic  or  the  theology.  Both  are  gbout  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 
The  logic  we  leave  to  every  man’s  common  sense,  and  the 
theology  we  place  along  side  of  the  solemn  declarations  of 
Christ:  “Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.”  “He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  Will  Dr.  Gerhart  sub- 
stitnte  Baptism,  ‘as  important  as  to  repent  and  believe,’  in 
either  of  these  sentences  ? 

“The  two  things  that  belong  to  Holy  Baptism,  the  external 
and  the  internal,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  or  the  washing  with  water  and  the  grace  of 
Christ,  are  always  joined  together  in  one  and  the  same  trans¬ 
action.  These  two  different  things  are  not  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other.  *  *  The  grace  is  as  truly  present  as 

the  water ;  and  the  grace  is  as  truly  given  as  the  water  is  ap¬ 
plied.”  (Tract  Ho.  3). 

“Holy  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  wherein  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Christ  the  outward  washing  with  water  and  the  in¬ 
ward  washing  with  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  are  con¬ 
joined  in  one  transaction,  and  so  conjoined  that  the  inward 
washing  is  always  as  certain  and  real  as  the  outward  washing.” 
(Article  by  Dr.  Gerhart  in  Mercersburg  Review ,  October,  1873). 

According  to  this,  Simon  Magus,  who  was  baptized,  must 
have  experienced  “the  inward  washing,”  though  still  in  the 
“gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity and  to  every 
such  baptized  person,  no  matter  how  unworthy,  “the  grace  is 
as  truly  given  as  the  water  is  applied.”  This  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  additional  statements:  “There  is  no  external 
washing  with  water  without  the  internal  washing  with  the 
Spirit.”  “The  Spiritual  efficacy  of  Baptism  is  objective; 
being  neither  in  the  officiating  minister  nor  in  the  person 
baptized,  but  in  the  ordinance  itself  duly  administered  and 
received.  Ho  personal  unfitness  of  the  subject,  nor  moral 
unworthiness,  can  affect  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament,  or  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reality  and  virtue  of  the  baptismal  transac¬ 
tion.”  Mercersburg  Review ,  October,  1873. 

“The  Church  holds  also  that  there  is  a  way  by  which  the 
blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  cleanse  us  from  sin:  or  that  there 
are  real  means  of  grace.  This  way  is  not  faith.  Faith  does 
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not  make  a  man  a  new  creature.  Faith  only  receives  the 
Saviour.  The  Saviour  alone  saves.  In  Him,  not  in  ourselves, 
we  must  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  He  makes 
us  new  creatures  in  himself  by  the  Spirit,  and  He  does  this 
in  a  real  way,  in  a  way  which  He  has  appointed  to  be  the  me¬ 
dium  of  new  creating  and  saving  grace.  That  way  is  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,  in  which  the  washing  with  the 
blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ  is  joined  with  the  outward  wash¬ 
ing  with  water;  so  that  in  Baptism  we  “have  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  from  God,55  are  “renewed  bj^  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
sanctified  to  be  members  of  Christ,'7  as  certainly  and  really 
as  our  bodies  are  washed  wTith  water.77 

“There  is  no  way  in  which  a  man  can  be  created  anew  by 
the  Spirit,  according  to  the  established  economy  of  salvation, 
but  by  Baptism.75 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  passages  of  Scripture 
which  teach  that  Christ  is  received  by  faith,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  by  faith,  and  that  our  hearts  are  purified  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Dr.  Gerhart  maintains  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  by  Baptism,  and  says  of  the  baptized  child, 
“It  needs  no  repentance  in  order  to  become  the  child  of  God.55 
He  makes  clear  and  sure  work  about  “baptized  children.55 
“They  are  saved  in  virtue  of  the  gracious  relation  which  they 
sustain  to  Christ  by  Baptism.55 

The  Mercershurg  Teview  recently  had  an  extended  article 
on  Infant  Salvation,  to  show  that  Dr.  Hodge’s  election  of  all 
infants  was  not  genuine  Calvinism.  Dr.  Gerhart  presents  a 
doctrine  in  relation  to  infant  salvation  more  horrible  than 
that  of  Calvinism.  If  baptized  children  “are  saved  in  virtue 
of  the  gracious  relation  which  they  sustain  to  Christ  by  Bap¬ 
tism,75  we  cannot  avoid  the  question,  What  becomes  of  the 
multitudes  of  unbaptized  children,  who  die  in  infancy? 

One  citation  more.  “The  grace  conferred  at  the  time  of 
administration  is  efficacious  retrospectively  and  prospectively; 
being  effectual  for  the  taking  away  of  the  sins  of  the  subject 
that  have  been  committed  in  time  past  or  that  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  time  to  come.  *  *  The  efficacy  of  the  Sacra¬ 

ment  extends  to  sins  that  may  be  committed  after  it  has  been 
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administered  ;  and  this  efficacy  is  as  certain  and  complete  in 
its  relation  to  the  future  as  it  is  in  its  relation  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  past.”  Mercersburg  Review,  October,  1873. 

Well  may  Dr.  Gerhart  exclaim,  “Great  as  is  the  grace  of 
Baptism,  etc.” 

We  have  not  intended  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these 
views  of  Baptism,  but  simply  to  set  them  before  our  readers 
in  the  exact  words  of  the  author.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  Baptism  that  goes  beyond  these  quo¬ 
tations,  we  frankly  confess  our  ignorance  of  what  it  is.  The 
language  of  Coleridge,  is  perhaps,  if  not  the  only,  the  very 
best  reply  to  those  who  “suppose  and  believe  this  efficiency 
in  the  Baptismal  act — I  have  not  another  word  to  say.” 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Among  the  chief  publications  during  the  last  quarter,  we  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. —  The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  sermons,  by  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.;  The  Superhuman  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Bible ,  inferred  from  itself,  by  Henry  Rogers,  noticed  in  this 
number;  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief ,  by  Dr.  Christlieb,  also  no¬ 
ticed;  A  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  author  of  ‘‘The  Des¬ 
ert  of  the  Exodus;'’  Forgiveness  and  Law,  by  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  number;  The  Literary  Remains  of  Emanuel  Deutsch,  con¬ 
taining  the  author’s  translations  from  the  Talmud,  with  notes  on  them, 
letters  on  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  learned  papers  on  Egypt,  Ac.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  Fetich  in  Theology ,  by  John  Miller, 
see  notice  in  this  number;  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  Gauge,  by  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  D.  D.;  The  Villages  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood;  In  the 
Holy  Land ,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.  D.,  F.  It.  S.  E.;  Lange's  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Revelation ,  noticed  in  this  number;  The  Life  of  Christ ,  by 
Rev.  E.  W.  Farrar,  2  vols. 

Philosophical  axd  Scientific. —  The  Philosophy  of  English  Literature, 
by  Prof.  John  Bascom;  What  is  Darwinism ,  by  Chas.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  of 
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Princeton,  notice  of  which  see  in  this  number  of  Review;  The  Expanse 
of  the  Heavens ,  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament,  by 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.;  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  the  study  of  the 
morbid  conditions,  by  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  &c.;  Theologia 
Moralis  Novissimi  Ecclesiie  Doctoris  S.  Alphonsi  in  Compendium  redaeta, 
et  Usui  Yenerabilis  Cleri  Americana  Accommodata,  Pars  Prirna,  by  Rev. 
A.  Konings,  C.  SS.  R.,  to  be  completed  in  3  parts,  published  by  Patrick 
Donahoe;  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Political  Ethics  by  Francis  Lieber, 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. ;  Strauss  as  a  Philosophical  Thinker, 
a  review  of  his  book,  “The  Old  and  The  New  Faith,”  and  a  confutation  of 
its  Materialistic  views,  by  Herman  Ulrici,  translated,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Chas.  P.  Krauth,  D.  I).,  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

Educational. —  The  Education  of  American  Girls.  Edited  by  Anna  C. 
Brackett;  Sex  and  Education ,  a  Reply  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke’s  “Sex  in  Ed¬ 
ucation,”  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  No 
Sex  in  Education ,  a  Reply  to  Dr.  PI.  H.  Clarke’s  ‘“Sex  in  Education,”  by 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Duffey:  Hampton  and  its  Students ,  by  two  of  its  teachers,  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Armstrong  and  Helen  W.  Ludlow,  giving  some  idea  of  the  work  of 
educating  the  Freedmen;  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Pedagogy , 
by  W.  N.  Heilman. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — The  fourth  vol.  of  Curtius’  History  of 
Greece,  by  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Travels. — Northern  California ,  Oregon  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
by  C.  Nordhoff;  The  Heart  of  Africa ,  by  D.  Schweinfurth,  2  vols.;  A 
Lawyer  Abroad,  by  Henry  Day,  Esq.,  noticed  in  this  number. 

Miscellaneous. — Prophetic  Voices  Concerning  America,  by  Hon.  Chas. 
Sumner,  revised  from  the  “Atlantic  Monthly:”  Chronicles  of  Baltimore, 
by  Col.  Thos.  J.  Scharf;  Syrian  Home  Life ,  by  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.  D. 

BRITISH. 

Biblical  and  Theological. — The  fifth  vol.  of  the  Speaker's  Commen¬ 
tary,  embracing  the  Four  Great  Prophets,  severally  treated  of  by  Dr.  W. 
Kay,  Dean  Payne  Smith,  Dr.  Currey,  and  the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  is  rap¬ 
idly  nearing  completion  and  will  be  published  during  the  coming  winter. 

Colenso  has  issued  the  sixth  part  of  his  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Speaker’s  Commentary,  discharging  against  it  all  the  force  of  his  skeptical 
criticisms. 

Lectures  on  the  Delivery  and  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine ,  by 
Dr.  Rainey,  the  critic  of  Dean  Stanley’s  “History  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  has  been  published. 

Philosophical  and  Scientific. — Hume’s  skeptical  works  seem  about  to 
be  pushed  into  a  more  general  circulation  than  they  have  had  for  the  last 
century.  Two  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  Oxford  have  gotten  out  his  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature ,  with  his  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion, 
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in  two  large  octavo  vols.,  nearly  half  of  them  being  filled  with  preliminary 
dissertations,  notes,  &c.  The  notes  are  on  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
Two  more  volumes  are  intended  to  complete  anew  edition  of  Hume’s  Phi¬ 
losophical  works. 


GERMAN. 

Biblical.' — Recently  but  few  new  works  of  importance  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  theology  have  come  to  our  notice.  There  have,  however,  been  a 
number  of  new  editions  of  important  books.  The  third  edition  of  Prof. 
Dr.  K.  F.  Keil’s  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.,  has  appeared.  It  contains  TTG 
pages,  and  is  entirely  revised.  There  is  also  a  third  edition  of  Keil  and 
Pelitzsch’s  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  0.  T.,  fourth  part — containing  an 
exposition  of  72  Psalms.  This  edition  is  likewise  improved  and  enlarged, 
and  contains  507  pages.  A  second  edition  of  Bertheau’s  Commentary  on 
the  Chronicles,  427  pages,  is  published.  Also  the  third  edition  of  Auber- 
len’s,  “The  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,”  454  pp. 
Of  the  original  works,  the  most  important  of  which  we  have  seen  a  notice, 
is  the  second  volume  of  Oehler’s  Biblical  Theology  of  the  0.  T,,  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  Prophecy. 

Systematic  Theology. —  The  System  of  Christian  Doctrine ,  by  Prof. 
R.  Kuebel.  576  pp.  The  author  adheres  closely  to  the  Scriptures  and 
aims  to  give  a  system  of  its  dogmatical  and  ethical  teachings.  The  cen¬ 
tral  thought  around  which  everything  is  grouped  the  author  finds  in  John 
4  :  24,  “God  is  a  Spirit.”  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  1,  God 
the  Spirit  over  and  in  the  world,  (Theology  and  Anthropology).  2,  God 
the  Spirit  in  opposition  to  the  flesh,  (Doctrine  of  Sin  and  of  Satan).  3, 
God  the  Spirit  in  the  flesh,  )Soteriology  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity). 
4,  God  the  Spirit  glorified  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  world,  (Doctrine  of  the 
church.  Ethics  in  the  more  limited  sense). 

The  System  of  Paul  from  his  Epistles,  by  H.  Opitz.  375  pp.  This 
work,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Dorner,  aims  to  form  into  a  system  the  various 
doctrines  of  Paul’s  Epistles.  From  the  character  of  these  Epistles  it  is 
evident  that  this  system  is  simply  the  Apostle’s  Plan  of  Salvation. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  according  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Parables  of  the  Lord ,  by  W.  Friedrichsen.  168  pp.  This  book 
is  intended  as  an  aid  in  catechetical  instruction.  It  gives  an  exposition  of 
thirteen  parables. 

Historical. — The  recent  works  in  this  department  of  which  we  have 
seen  any  notices  are  nearly  all  small  works  and  of  secondary  importance. 
A  number  of  historical  works  for  the  young  and  for  use  in  schools  have 
appeared.  A  scholarly  work  of  303  pages  on  the  History  of  the  Indian 
Religion,  by  P.  Wurm,  has  been  published.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
the  religion  of  the  Veda-songs,  the  older  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  the 
later  Brahmanism.  Of  the  Life  of  Wm.  Loehe,  a  second  edition  of  the 
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first  volume,  400  pages,  has  appeared.  However  the  doctional  views  of 
Loehe  may  be  regarded,  his  devotion  and  sincerity  cannot  be  questioned. 
Recently  a  Life  of  Fenelon,  by  Rev.  Hunnius,  appeared,  and  now  there  is 
another  one  by  C.  R.  Wunderlich,  392  pages. 

In  the  department  of  practical  Theology,  we  have  seen  no  account  of 
new  works  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  American  theologian.  In¬ 
deed,  in  all  departments  there  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  important  new 
works.  J.  H.  W.  S. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Being  an  Examination  of  the 

First  Principles  of  his  System.  By  B.  P.  Bowne,  A.  B.  pp.  283. 

1374. 

The  substance  of  this  work  appeared  first  in  several  articles  in  the 
•‘New  Englander,”  which  attracted  attention  by  their  marked  ability. 
The  writer  showed  himself  willing  and  able  to  grapple  with  the  distinctive 
features  of  Spencer’s  philosophy.  There  was  a  daring  in  his  manner  that 
savored  not  of  presumptuous  self-confidence,  but  of  one  w7ho  was  not  afraid 
to  defend  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  or  as  he  says  in  his  brief  pre¬ 
face,  “believing  most  heartily  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  found  the  truth,  I 
have  ventured  to  say  so.”  We  are  glad  to  have  the  discussion  in  this 
more  convenient  and  improved  form.  We  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Bowne, 
believe  him  to  be  quite  young  yet,  but  feel  assured  that  he  has  dealt  most 
damaging  blov7s  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  thinker  and  philos¬ 
opher.  The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  entitled:  What  is 
Evolution  ;  Laws  of  the  Unknowable  ;  Laws  of  the  Knowable  ;  Principles 
of  Psychology  ;  The  Theistic  Argument ;  Summary  and  Conclusion.  It 
has  been  so  common  to  regard  Spencer  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  fact 
and  in  logical  thinking,  that  it  seemed  almost  presumptuous  to  question 
his  infallibility.  But  the  youthful  soldier  has  smitten  the  giant  right  in 
the  forehead,  and  shown  that  most  of  his  proud  boasting  is  nothing  but 
vain  pretension.  If  our  author,  in  turn,  seems  to  be  over  confident  of  his 
success,  we  only  ask  our  readers  to  follow  him  through  his  discussions, 
and  to  examine  “the  summary  and  conclusion.”  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
has  clearly  convicted  Mr.  Spencer  of  irreconcilable  inconsistencies,  and  lo¬ 
gical  absurdities,  and  shown  that  his  system,  so  far  as  it  is  a  system,  can¬ 
not  commend  itself  to  candid  thinking  minds.  He  says,  “I  cannot  agree 
with  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Though  this  system  has  been 
lauded  to  the  skies  as  one  of  the  greatest  products  of  philosophical 
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thought,  I  must  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  principles  arc  a  miracle  of 
confusion  and  absurdity.  The  most  palpable  contradictions  nestle  side  by 
side  in  the  most  friendly  fashion,  constituting  a  kind  of  logical  ‘happy 
family.’  ” 

Israel  in  Egypt.  Egypt's  Plaxe  among  the  Ancient  Monarchies.  With 

more  than  200  Illustrations.  Ry  Edward  L.  Clark,  pp.  252.  1874. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  and  substantial  volume.  It  is  designed  to  be 
popular  rather  than  learned,  although  the  author  has  avaiied  himself  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.  An  attempt  is  made  to  let  the  won¬ 
derful  and  varied  remains  of  Egypt  speak  to  us  and  tell  their  own  story. 
Beyond  all  other  countries  and  nations,  the  history  of  Egypt  is  written  in 
her  pyramids,  and  temples,  and  monuments,  and  tombs,  and  inscriptions 
and  ruins.  The  author  takes  us  down  into  Egypt,  and  conducts  us  among 
some  of  these  wouderful  records  lei t  for  the  curious  study  and  admiration 
of  succeeding  ages.  As  he  claims  that  his  pages  were  not  desgned  to  in¬ 
troduce  or  sustain  any  theories,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  not  burdened 
with  an  array  of  authorities.  It  is  thus  a  work  for  general  reading,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  embrace  the  following  general  topics:  Why 
we  should  go  down  into  Egypt;  Entering  in;  The  Temples;  Home  Life; 
The  River;  At  Work;  Religion;  Land  of  the  Bead;  Story  of  Egypt;  The 
Exodus.  The  more  than  200  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
and  value  of  the  work.  Our  author,  wisely  perhaps,  does  not  attempt  to 
settle  the  chronology  of  Egypt’s  history,  as  many  others  have,  thus  far 
vainly,  undertaken  to  do.  He  finds  too  much  confusion  and  disorder  to 
arrange  any  definite  periods,  and  says,  “with  these  difficulties  in  our  way, 
we  can  only  attempt,  in  the  place  of  history,  some  fragments  of  the  story 
of  Egypt.”  No  sanction  is  furnished  by  these  remains  of  a  gradual 
emerging  from  barbarism  into  an  ascending  scale  of  civilization.  We  are, 
on  the  contrary,  told  that  “the  sun  of  Egyptian  civilization  seems  to  have 
risen  in  full  splendor.  The  most  ancient  tombs  do  not  show  us  in  their 
paintings  the  timid  efforts  of  a  wandering  tribe  contending  for  a  place  of 
rest,  and  gaining  little  by  little  the  knowledge  of  how  to  gather  from  fields 
and  forests  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  *  *  Egyptian  civil¬ 

ization  was  complete,  and  its  government  was  fully  organized  when  it  first 
appeared  to  the  wTorld.”  We  find  very  much  the  same  pursuits,  the  same 
manners  and  customs,  the  same  elements  that  make  up  social  and  domestic 
life,  existing  there  as  they  did  many  generations  later.  As  the  book  begins 
with  our  going  down  into  Egypt,  it  ends  with  the  Exodus,  including  moral 
and  religious  reflections. 

The  Catacombs  of  Borne ,  and  their  Testimony  relative  to  Primitive 

Christianity .  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  M.  A.  pp.  560.  1874. 

This  is  another  valuable  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  from  the  same 
house.  The  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  the 
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Christian.  Numerous  learned  works  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  but 
as  our  author  says,  they  are  “for  the  most  part  locked  up  in  rare  and  costly 
folios  in  foreign  languages,  and  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader.”  Time 
has  served  to  correct  many  statements  in  former  publications,  and  the 
present  volume  claims  to  be  “the  only  one  in  which  the  latest  results  of 
exploration  are  fully  given,  and  interpreted  from  a  Protestant  point  of 
view.”  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  the  statements  and  conclusions 
of  our  author  will  be  accepted,  or  that  everything  in  his  book  will  go  un¬ 
challenged.  Indeed  some  statements  bearing  on  denominational  peculiar¬ 
ities  have  already  called  forth  sharp  criticisms.  But  we  give  the  writer 
full  credit  for  candor  and  intelligence,  and  b*elieve  that  he  has  endeavored 
to  give  a  faithful  version  of  his  subject.  So  far  as  our  very  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  general  subject  allows  us  to  form  a  judgment,  it  is 
most  favorable  to  the  character  of  this  work.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  author  has  given  us  a  volume  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  books:  The  Structure  and  History  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs:  The  Art  and  Symbolism  of  the  Catacombs:  The  Inscriptions  of 
the  Catacombs.  Under  these  several  heads  we  have  arranged  a  large  mass 
of  material,  which,  besides  the  interest  inherent  in  the  subject,  throws 
much  light  on  early  Christian  life  and  worship.  The  author  apologizes 
for  the  somewhat  polemical  character  of  portions  of  the  work,  which  serve 
to  show  “the  immense  contrast  between  primitive  Christianity  and  mod¬ 
ern  Romanism.”  It  will  serve,  however,  as  an  additional  proof  that  Ro¬ 
manism  is  a  corruption  of  the  Christianity  of  the  early  Church.  This 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  and  general  readers. 

Hand-Book  of  Bible  Manners  and  Customs.  By  Rev.  James  M.  Free¬ 
man,  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  engravings. 

pp.  515.  1874. 

Still  another  richly  illustrated  volume,  the  engravings  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Bible  by  means  of  Oriental  manners  and  customs  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers.  A  proper  explanation  of  these  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
inspired  volume,  and  make  it  more  and  more  a  book  of  real  facts.  Our 
author  has  drawn  his  materials  from  a  large  number  of  standard  works, 
including  most  of  the  very  latest  aud  best.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
furnish  a  volume  of  great  value  to  Sunday  School  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  other  students  of  the  divine  word.  Unlike  too  many  volumes,  it  is 
enriched  by  several  Indexes,  covering  over  forty  pages,  so  that  any  sub¬ 
ject  or  Scripture  passage  illustrated  can  be  readily  found.  The  volume 
will  take  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  its  kind,  and  should  find  its  way 
into  many  families  and  libraries. 

The  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier.  (From  German  Sources).  By  John  P.  La¬ 
croix.  pp.  xiii.  332.  1874. 

This  is  the  biography  of  a  rare  and  gifted  man.  Rudolf  Stier  is  widely 
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known  by  his  writings,  especially  his  “Words  of  Jesus,”  which  has  been 
translated  into  English;  but  comparatively  little  is  known  of  liia  personal 
history  by  the  mass  of  English  readers.  This  volume  carries  us  along 
from  his  birth,  March  17th,  1800,  to  his  death,  December  16th.  1862.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  are  permitted  to  knowT  so  much  of  the  inner  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  relations  of  a  diligent  student  and  laborious  worker. 
Few  lives  indeed  would  permit  of  being  dealt  with  as  the  author  has  with 
that  of  Steir.  His  very  heart  seems  laid  open  to  us,  and  we  are  privileged 
to  read  details  that  are  ordinarily  hidden  from  public  gaze.  Even  the 
minutiae  of  his  courtship  and  marriage  are  not  concealed.  Seldom,  if  ever 
has  a  purer,  nobler,  or  more  devoted  spirit  lived  than  that  o-f  Rudolf  Stier, 
He  studied  or  associated  with  the  greatest  scholars  of  Germany,  including 
Schleiermacker,  Neander,  De  Wette,  Xitzsch,  Tholuek,  Rothe  and  many 
others.  He  was  himself  a  thorough  student  and  accomplished,  an  amount 
of  labor  that  seems  almost  incredible.  Besides  unpublished  manuscripts 
and  incomplete  works,  his  published  works  amount  to  more  than  fifty  vol¬ 
umes.  And  yet  like  Baxter— like  him  in  more  than  one  respect — he  was 
an  invalid,  or  never  enjoyed  robust  health.  The  noblest  of  all  his  excel¬ 
lencies  was  his  eminent  piety  and  childlike  Christian  character.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  author  and  publisher  for  this  charming  memoir  of 
one  of  God's  selectest  servants. 

Life-Story  of  Rev.  Davis  Wasgatt  Clark,  D.  Zb,  Bishop  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  Compiled  from  Original  Sources.  By  Daniel 
Curry,  D.  D.  pp.  336.  1874. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Methodist  Church  suffered  a  very  severe  loss — three 
of  her  bishops  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Of  these  the  last  was  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  born  February  25th,  1812,  and  died  May 
23d,  1871,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  His  death  was  ascribed  to  disease  of  the 
heart — probably  from  over  work,  so  common  with  our  prominent  men  in 
church  and  state.  Bishop  Clark  showed  in  early  life  a  fondness  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  study,  and  spent  considerable  time  in  literary  labors,  as  head  of  a 
female  Seminary,  and  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Repository .  His  ministerial 
life  was  divided  into  ten  years  in  the  itinerancy,  twelve  as  editor,  and  seven 
as  bishop.  In  every  sphere  he  was  an  active  and  successful  worker.  Dr. 
Curry  has  given  a  very  interesting  life  of  one  whom  the  Methodist  Church 
did  well  to  honor,  and  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  with  affectionate 
regard. 

Star  of  our  Lord :  or  Christ  Jesus,  King  of  all  worlds,  both  of  Time  and 
Space.  With  Thoughts  on  Inspiration,  and  the  Astronomical  Doubt  as 
to  Christianity.  By  Francis  W.  Upham,  Author  of  The  Wise  Men; 
Wrho  they  were;  How  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  pp.  xlii.;  370.  1873. 

The  former  work,  “ The  Wise  Men,”  by  the  same  author,  elicited  un¬ 
usual  commendation.  Prof.  Upham  proved  himself  to  be  a  careful  scholar 
and  fine  writer.  The  present  volume  will  take  rank  along  with  it.  The 
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writer  deals  with  lofty  themes  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  his  subject.  We 
are  carried  far  beyond  our  own  perishable  world,  and  brought  into  com¬ 
munion  with  the  imperishable  and  eternal.  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  in 
harmony  with  the  themes  he  discusses. 

The  liEoly  Ground .”  By  Edwin  Hodder,  Author  of  “Memories  of  New 
Zealand  Life,”  “Tossed  on  the  Waves,”  “The  Junior  Clerk,”  etc.  pp. 
326.  1874. 

This  is  a  book  of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land.  “Breaking  through  the 
traditional  plan,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  describe  what  he  saw  and 
did  in  Palestine  in  just  the  same  manner  he  would  describe  what  he  saw 
and  did  in  any  other  country,  narrating,  just  as  they  come,  the  scenes 
which  called  forth  the  sigh  or  the  tear,  or  the  laugh  or  the  joke,  or  the 
flow  of  devotional  thought.”  The  book  is  a  very  readable  one. 

Sights  and  Insights ,  or  Knowledge  by  Trowel.  By  Rev.  Henry  W.  War- 
.  ren.  pp.  299.  1874. 

The  writer  introduces  us  to  numerous  scenes  in  the  New  and  the  Old 
world,  and  furnishes  us  with  much  interesting  information  gathered  from 
these  scenes.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  chatty  style  and  will  be  found  very 
easy  and  agreeable  reading. 

A  Life  that  Speaketh :  A  Biography  of  Rev .  George  P .  Wilson.  By 
Daniel  Clark  Knowles,  pp.  229.  1874. 

This  is  the  life  of  one  who  labored  ardently,  and  early  entered  into  his 
rest.  Possessed  of  a  glowing  love,  he  gave  himself  largely  to  city  mission 
work,  in  Lawrence  and  Boston.  His  early  death  has  made  his  memory  to 
his  friends  all  the  more  fragrant. 

Holiness  to  the  Lord.  By  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Dunn,  Author  of  “The  Mission 
of  the  Spirit.”  pp.  219.  1874. 

Holiness  the  Birthright  of  all  God's  Children.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Crane,  D.  D., 
of  the  Newark  Conference,  pp.  144.  1874. 

These  two  small  volumes  discuss  the  subject  of  Holiness  which  some  of 
our  Methodist  brethren  are  making  a  specialty.  We  observe  that  some  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  denomination  are  most  guarded  in  their  utter¬ 
ances. 


THE  LUTHERAN  BOOK  STORE,  PHILADELPHIA, 
117  North  6th  Street. 


Infant  Baptism  and  Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvinistic  System.  A 
Review  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology.  By  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  I), 
pp.  83.  1874. 


The  substance  of  this  Review  of  Dr.  Hodge  appeared  first  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  and  Missionary,  afterwards  in  the  Mercersburg  Review ,  and  now,  in 
“a  complete  shape”  in  this  thin  volume. 


Taking 


Ur,  Hodge’s 


language 
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in  its  natural  meaning — “a  Calvinistic  theologian”  to  mean  Calvinistic 
theological  writer — we  arc  at  an  utter  loss  to  account  for  his  statement, 
that  he  never  saw  one  who  held  that  only  a  certain  part,  or  some  of  those 
who  die  in  infancy  are  saved?  We  repeat,  that  we  know  of  no  explana¬ 
tion  for  such  a  statement  from  a  writer  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  extensive  reading 
and  distinguished  reputation.  It  was  not  a  very  difficult  task  for  Dr. 


Krauth  to  show  that  he  and  others  have  seen  such  theologians,  if  Dr. 
Hodge  has  not.  Whilst  it  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
parade  such  a  list  of  authorities  to  prove  what  the  Calvinistic  Confessions 
make  plain  enough,  Dr.  Krauth  has  done  a  good  service  in  showing  up 
fully  this  repulsive  feature  of  Calvinistic  theology.  There  has  been  so 
much  self-complacent  laudation  of  the  Reformed  theology,  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Lutheran  errors,  that  such  an  exposure  may  aid  in  abating  the  pride 
of  doctrinal  infallibility  in  certain  quarters.  It  is  very  convenient,  whilst 
spying  the  mote  in  another’s  eye  to  forget  the  beam  in  our  own.  Calvin¬ 
ism  has  some  large  beams,  which  it  would  be  well  for  its  advocates  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Whilst  Dr.  K.  has  very  abundantly  shown  the  short-sightedness  of  Dr. 
Hodge,  he  has  not  been  so  successful  in  presenting  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  infant  salvation.  We  recall  the  criticism  of  a  friend  of  Dr.  K.  many 
years  ago — that  he  y/as  keen  in  detecting  a  sophism,  but  unreliable  in  logi¬ 
cal  argumentation;  he  could  dissect,  but  could  not  construct.  Dr.  K.  says 
that  his  design  was  “to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  channel  of  Regeneration,  places  infant  salvation  on  the  securest 
ground.”  If  it  be  true  that  Baptism,  as  the  ordinary  channel  of  Regen¬ 
eration,  furnishes  the  securest  ground  of  infant  salvation,  then  God  must 
save  immensely  more  by  some  extraordinary  means  than  He  does  by  the 
ordinary;  for  an  immense  majority  of  infants  have  died,  and  still  die,  un¬ 
baptized.  Thus  the  extraordinary  is  more  common  than  the  ordinary, 
and  fewer  infants  are  saved,  Dr.  K.  being  witness,  in  the  ordinary  than  in  the 
extraordinary  way.  Between  Dr.  Hodge’s  interpretation  of  “elect,  infants” 
to  include  all,  and  Dr.  Krauth’ s  ‘ ‘Baptism,  as  the  ordinary  channel,  the 
securest  ground”  for  all.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  choose.  We  pity  any  needing 
consolation,  who  can  find  nothing  better  to  quiet  their  apprehensions  or  to 
inspire  their  hopes. 


Luther's  Small  Catechism  with  Scripture  Texts.  By  authority  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
pp.  93.  1874.  . 

This  edition  of  Luther’s  Catechism  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with 
care.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  texts  of  different  editions 
published  under  the  same  general  auspices.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if 
some  one  edition  could  be  fixed  upon  as  standard,  and  the  church  saved 
this  endless  variety,  and  amending  and  improving.  Shall  we  ever  have 
what  will  be  generally  recognized  as  Luther’s  Catechism? 
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DODD  &  MEAD,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Fetich  in  Theology ;  or  Doctrinalism  Twin  to  Ritualism.  By  John 

Miller,  Princeton,  N.  J.  pp.  261.  1874. 

Dr.  Hodge’s  Theology  does  not  seem  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  subject  of  much  praise  and  dispraise.  It  has  been  lauded 
to  the  skies,  and  decried  in  strongest  terms.  This  Review  ventured  to 
express  a  very  favorable  judgment  of  it  as  a  whole,  coupled  however  with 
a  statement  of  grave  errors  and  serious  defects.  It  occasioned  considera¬ 
ble  scandel  in  certain  quarters,  that  we  should  commend  such  a  work;  but 
soon  after  Dr.  Krauth,  as  preliminary  to  an  assault  on  some  of  its  teach¬ 
ings,  pronounced  it  ‘'one  of  the  classics  of  Calvinistic  Dogmatics,  the 
ablest  work  in  its  specific  department  in  English  literature.”  Yet  scarcely 
has  it  received  such  a  lofty  eulogium  from  this  Lutheran  source,  when  it 
is  severely  assailed  “in  the  house  of  its  friends.”  [Rev.]  John  Miller  of 
Princeton  is,  we  believe,  a  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  formerly  professor  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  for  many  years  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Hodge.  He  presents,  against  Dr.  Hodge’s  Theology,  a  most  formidable 
indictment — Fetich  in  Theology  ;  or  Doctrinalism  Twin  to  Ritualism .” 
The  author  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  that  lie 
labors  under  great  disadvantages  in  conducting  his  case.  He  says:  “Most 
men  will  laugh  at  us.  Many  more  will  turn  away,  and  not  read  a  sentence 
after  the  first.  All  will  have  some  tincture  of  disgust.  To  take  a  gree- 
gree  of  the  Gongoese,  and  say, — That  is  a  type  of  long  cherished  doc¬ 
trines;  to  go  into  our  last  Theology,  and  take  from  the  very  cream  of  its 
results  doctrines  of  their  very  nature  central,  and  hold  them  up  as  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  compare  them  with  the  very  grossest  superstition,  seems  too 
mad  to  be  mere  impudent  affront,  and  to  belong  rather  to  the  region  of 
queerness  and  infatuation.”  Yet  this  is  just  what  our  author  proposes  to 
do.  The  doctrines  singled  out  for  criticism  are  “(1)  that  God  has  made 
everything  for  Himself,  (2)  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  (3)  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate,  (4)  that  vindicatory  justice 
is  a  primordial  attribute  of  God,  (5)  that  God’s  highest  end  is  to  display 
His  glory,  (6)  that  the  universe  is  not  the  best  possible,  (7)  that  preserv¬ 
ing  Providence,  explained  as  a  continuous  creation,  is  unworthy  of  God 
•and  makes  Him  responsible  for  sin,  (8)  that  the  helplessness  of  the  sinner 
is  not  disinclination,  (9)  that  saving  faith  is  not  of  essence  moral,  and  (10) 
that  Rationalism  is  an  over-use  of  reason.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  are  partly  speculative  and  metaphysical; 
and  they  are  such  as  would  not  likely  attract  the  attention  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  Mr.  Miller  has  subjected  these  points  to  a  sharp  criticism,  and  un¬ 
dertakes  to  show  their  unsoundness  and  dangerous  tendency.  He  claims 
that  they  are  no  part  of  the  Reformed  Calvinistic  Theology,  but  are  ex- 
cressences  which  should  be  lopped  off.  Some  of  them  have  been  advanc¬ 
ed  by  former  writers,  but  to  Dr.  Hodge  he  attributes  the  merit  of  having 
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gathered  them  all  and  united  them  in  his  system.  We  are  constrained  to 
say  that  we  think  our  author  has  made  a  pretty  strong  case  against  some 
of  the  views  set  forth  in  Dr.  Hodge’s  Theology.  Some  of  the  points  may 
be  a  little  strained,  and  the  whole  book  wears  an  air  of  extravagance. 
The  very  title  will  repel  many,  especially  when  considered  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Hodge’s  position  and  acknowledged  ability.  The  style  is  not  such 
as  to  commend  it  to  the  most  of  readers.  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  imitate  the 
peculiarities  of  Carlyle,  without  his  genius  and  force.  His  style  is  not 
pleasant  to  read,  and  not  always  very  clear.  Still  we  give  him  credit  for 
having  brought  out  and  defended  some  truths  which  Dr.  Hodge’s  Theolo¬ 
gy  had  sadly  perverted,  and  as  the  truth  is  mightier  and  holier  than  any 
man,  we  commend  this  book  to  all  candid  inquirers  after  the  truth.  If 
they  do  not  in  all  points  agree  with  Mr.  Miller,  they  will  see  truth  pre¬ 
sented  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Prayer,  and  the  Prayer  Gauge.  By  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  pp.  48. 

This  is  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Prayer,  which  has  elicited  so  much 
discussion  of  late.  It  is  characterized  by  the  well  known  qualities  of 
thought  and  style  of  the  distinguished  author.  The  discussion  is  calm, 
philosophical,  and  eminently  religious.  Professor  Tyndall  has  indirectly 
furnished  the  occasion‘for  some  of  the  ablest  defenses  of  genuine  religion. 
The  attempted  assault  upon  Prayer  was  a  blow  aimed  at  all  religion,  and 
has  naturally  been  met  by  an  earnest  and,  we  may  safely  say,  altogether 
successful  defence.  Among  the  many  discussions  on  the  subject  this  one 
of  Dr.  Hopkins  deserve  a  conspicious  place. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Forgiveness  and  Law ,  Grounded  in  Principles  interpreted  by  Human 

Analogies.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  pp.  258,  1874. 

Any  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bushnell  is  pretty  sure  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  His  vigorous  thought,  florid  rhetoric,  power  of  illustration,  and  im¬ 
passioned  earnestness  make  him  a  favorite  among  religious  writers.  He 
has  for  many  years  occupied  a  somewhat  doubtful  position  in  relation  to 
orthodox  Christianity,  hovering  along  the  line  which  separates  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  sound  doctrine  from  the  dangerous  field  of  destructive  error. 
The  publication  of  his  work,  entitied  uTlie  Vicarious  Sacrifice left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  he  had  departed  very  far  from  the  acknowledged  faith 
of  the  great  mass  of  Christendom.  This  wmrk  was  an  undisguised  attack 
upon  the  commonly  received  view  of  the  Atonement.  Dr.  Bushnell  aimed 
to  be  very  severe  on  this  article  of  our  common  Christianity.  He  was 
unsparing  in  the  language  employed  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  faith  of 
millions.  So  far  as  we  have  ever  learned,  his  work  met  with  no  great  fa¬ 
vor.  It  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  orthodox  or  their  opponents.  It  con- 
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tained  too  little  for  the  one  and  too  much  for  the  other.  That  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  author  himself,  we  have  the  proof  in  this  new  work.  In  not 
very  enthusiastic  terms,  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice: 
“My  former  discussion  lias  been  as  favorably  received  as  I  had  any  right 
to  expect.”  He  now  comes  forward  with  a  new  exposition  of  the  main 
topic  in  his  former  work.  He  says:  “It  seems  to  be  required  of  me  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  fresh  light,  that  I  should  make  a  large  version 
of  my  former  treatise,  entitled  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice ,  and  especially  of 
the  Parts  III.  and  IV  of  the  same.”  The  present  volume  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  “The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,”  which 
will  be  withdrawn  in  the  future  publication  of  the  work.  It  consists  of  an 
Introduction,  and  four  chapter:  Forgiveness  and  propitiation  without  ex¬ 
piation;  Law  and  Commandments;  Justification  by  faith;  and  Three-fold 
Doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  Himself. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Bushnell  for  changing  his 
views.  It  is  only  manly  to  confess  error  and  accept  the  truth,  when  fully 
convinced.  But  it  ought  to  abate  a  little  Dr.  Bushnell’s  dogmatism  to 
find  himself,  after  a  few  years,  compelled  to  give  up  what  he  had  advoca¬ 
ted  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  as  the  pure  doctrine  of  salvation. 
We  find  him,  however,  as  dogmatic  as  ever,  and  as  certain  now  that  he  is 
right  as  he  was  when  he  wrote  the  former  treatise.  Thoughtful  men  must 
hesitate  to  follow  such  a  guide. 

The  changes  which  Dr.  Bushnell  has  made  in  the  new  work,  from  what 
he  had  formerly  written,  though  considerable,  leave  him  as  far  from  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  atonement  as  ever.  He  says  very  expressly:  “The 
corrections  I  am  preparing  to  make  do  not  include  a  return  to  any  of  the 
standard  theologic  formulas  I  have  heretofore  rejected.  I  recant  no  one 
of  my  denials.  *  *  I  still  assert  the  ‘moral  view’  of  the  atonement 

as  before,  and  even  more  completely  than  before.”  Still,  he  thinks  the 
changes  radical,  the  result  of  “the  unexpected  arrival  of  fresh  light,” 
though  he  does  “not  pretend  to  any  private  revelation.”  We  prefer  to 
state  the  changes  in  the  author’s  own  language.  He  says,  “I  asserted  a 
propitiation  before,  but  accounted  for  the  word  as  one  by  which  the  disci¬ 
ple  objectivizes  his  own  feelings,  conceiving  that  God  himself  is  represen¬ 
tatively  mitigated  or  become  propitious,  because  he  is  himself  inwardly 
reconciled  to  God.  Instead  of  this  I  now  assert  a  real  propitiation  of 
God,  finding  it  in  evidence  from  the  propitiation  we  instinctively  make 
ourselves,  when  we  heartily  forgive.”  According  to  his  former  view,  pro¬ 
pitiation  is  simply  ascribing  to  God  objectively  what  really  takes  place  in 
the  individual  subjectively  when  he  is  reconciled  to  God.  It  has  no  reality 
so  far  as  God  himself  is  concerned,  and  involves  no  change  in  his  feelings 
or  purposes  towards  the  sinner.  In  the  view  now  presented,  there  is  a  real 
propitiation  made  by  God  himself,  and  in  the  way  of  preparing  Him  to 
forgive  the  sinner.  In  writing  a  discourse  on  forgiveness,  he  says:  “I  was 
brought  squarely  down  upon  the  discovery,  that  nothing  will  ever  accom- 
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plish  the  proposed  real  and  true  forgiveness,  but  to  make  cost  in  the  en¬ 
deavor,  such  cost  a9  now  tempers  and  liquefies  the  reluctant  nature.  And 
this  making  cost  will  be  his  propitiation  of  himself.  Why  not  say  this  of 
all  moral  natures,  why  not  of  the  Great  Propitiation  itself?” 

The  other  important  revision  has  reference  to  Christ’s  relation  to  the 
law.  The  author  dwells  on  the  distinction  between  law  and  command¬ 
ment,  and  seeks  to  overthrow  the  common  view  of  Christ  having  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  law,  or  redeemed  us  from  its  curse,  being  made  a  curse 
for  us. 

In  the  chapter  on  justification,  he  utterly,  as  before,  repudiates  all  idea 
of  a  justification  that  is  forensic,  or  any  other  justification  than  that  which 
makes  just  or  righteous.  Of  the  words,  justice,  just,  and  justify,  he 
affirms  that  “it  is  the  sense  of  our  Scripture  that  all  these  are  to  have  a 
moral,  never  a  forensic  or  judicial  significance.”  He  stigmatizes  the  cur¬ 
rent  view  as  “ignoble,  sordid  and  low  in  its  motive,  rising  scarcely,  if  at 
all  above  the  level  of  a  jail-delivery  transaction”— “the  paymaster  scheme 
of  justification.” 

We  have  probably  cited  enough  to  show  the  line  of  thought  and  the  an¬ 
imus  of  the  book,  yet  entirely  too  little  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  discussion.  It  abounds  in  very  strong  and  earnest  utterances.  Indeed 
one  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Bushnell  has  a  hatred  against  the  old- 
fashioned  doctrines  of  the  cross,  which  almost  disqualifies  him  for  an  im¬ 
partial  investigation  or  a  calm  discussion  of  such  topics. 

The  great  matter  is  not  whether  Dr.  Bushnell  has  written  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  interest,  or  whether  he  disagrees  with  himself  and  multitudes  of 
others,  but  whether  what  he  has  here  presented  is  divine  truth— the  truth 
as  it  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  God. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  view  of  the  atonement  is  fundamentally 
different  from  that  received  and  held  by  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  all 
ages.  This  much  he  seems  to  admit.  Indeed  he  claims  it  “to  be  really 
new.”  Whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell  so  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  what  others  have  taught  as  to  found  a  claim  of  origi¬ 
nality,  or  that  he  has  struck  out  some  new  truth,  may  admit  of  doubt. 
Dr.  Bushnell  may  “most  verily  believe  that  now  the  clock  has  finally 
struck,  and  the  day  has  fully  come  for  some  new  and  different  thinking 
of  this  great  subject;”  but  others  may  only  recognize  a  rehashing  of 
views  long  since  advanced  and  rejected.  It  will,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  he  has  set  himself  against  the  common  faith  as  confessed  in  creeds, 
incorporated  in  liturgies,  enshrined  in  sacred  song,  and  repeated  on  the 
lips  of  millions  living  and  dying.  This  is  something  to  have  done,  and  Dr. 
Bushnell  may  well  “be  greatly  appalled”  to  set  himself  in  such  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  great  and  good  in  the  Church  of  all  ages. 

But  further,  Dr.  Bushnell  has  set  himself  against  the  plainest  and  most 
obvious  sense  of  the  divine  word.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  a  writer 
who  discards  all  authority,  and  who  in  spite  of  lexicons  and  established 
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usage  will  make  words  mean  just  what  he  wants  or  what  he  pleases.  If 
any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  very  best  authorities,  or  any  weight  to  be 
given  to  the  scriptural  usage,  then  Dr.  Bushnell  is  mistaken  in  his  criti¬ 
cisms  on  words  relating  to  expiation,  atonement,  and  justification.  We 
have  no  space  to  present  passages  in  refutation  of  what  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
advanced  It  would  require  as  much  room  as  he  has  occupied  with  the 
argument  to  refute  it  in  detail. 

The  whole  thing  is  substantially  the  Socinian,  and  is  based  on  false 
analogies.  Dr.  Bushnell  leaves  out  of  view  most  important  differences 
between  the  all  merely  human  relations,  and  those  which  exist  between 
God  and  man.  Ilis  analogies  are  false  and  deceptive.  But  even  on  these 
analogies,  has  Dr.  Bushnell  ever  known  any  form  of  government,  in  any 
of  the  relations  of  life,  where  this  very  difficulty  of  the  need  of  an  atone¬ 
ment — atonement  in  the  way  of  satisfaction  'to  law  or  justice — has  not 
been  felt !  Will  his  theory  of  propitiation  solve  the  difficulties  continually 
encountered  in  the  way  of  pardon  ?  To  our  mind  it  is  destructive  of  all 
justice  and  law  and  government,  and  at  the  same  time  destructive  of  all 
proper  notions  of  the  divine  character.  According  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  the 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  God  pardoning  a  sinner  is  that  He  may  be 
brought  to  leel  right  towards  the  transgressor,  and  in  order  to  this  He 
must  at  some  great  cost  propitiate  himself.  We  need  not  start  difficulties. 
They  will  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  to  these  difficulties  the 
book  before  us  offers  no  solution.  The  substance  of  the  atonement  is  gone, 
and  we  have  only  an  empty  shadow  in  its  stead. 

That  other  minds,  as  profound  as  that  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  have  pondered 
this  great  subject,  and  reached  conclusions  entirely  different  from  his,  is 
well  known.  It  will  not  do  for  him,  or  any  other  writer,  to  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  held  by  orthodox  churches  and 
theologians,  under  the  plea  of  “theologic  contrivings,  ”  or  a  want  of  free 
and  full  investigations.  To  cite  but  a  single  illustration,  Julius  Miiller, 
whose  profound  work  on  Sin  is  acknowledged  as  a  classic,  finds  the  very 
view  of  the  atonement  repudiated  by  Dr.  Bushnell  necessary  as  the 
correlative  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  man's  recov¬ 
ery.  He  says:  “If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  manner  in  which  re¬ 
demption  develops  itself  from  grace,  we  distinguish  ttvo  sides,  the  objec¬ 
tive  which  completes  itself  in  the  expiatory  offering  of  the  Redeemer ,  the 
subjective,  which  has  its  principle  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  *  *  If 

then  the  human  race  is  ever  to  be  restored  to  communion  with  God,  it 
requires  an  Atonement ,  which  Christ  is  alone  able  to  make,  because  He 
alone  among  men  is  perfectly  sinless,  and  He  alone  as  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  and  as  the  Founder  of  a  new  Kingdom,  sustains  an  absolute  univer¬ 
sal  significance  in  an  all  embracing  relation  to  humanity.  Uniting  Him¬ 
self,  by  the  power  of  His  love,  in  the  closest  ties  with  the  race  which  need¬ 
ed  atonement,  He  becomes  capable  as  the  substitute  of  man  to  suffer  the 
death  to  which  on  His  own  account  He  was  not  subject.  Thus  the  full 
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truth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin,  becomes  deductively  proved  from  the 
work  of  inspiration.  The  cross  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  Him  who  alone 
among  men  was  Holy,  declares  more  loudly  than  all  the  primitive  judg¬ 
ments  of  God,  that  sins  which  are  committed  are  still  a  reality,  a  power 
that  separates  from  God,  and  with  good  reason  did  the  primitive  church 
acknowledge  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
no  less  than  of  His  love  and  grace.” 

Dr.  Bushnell  is  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  any  regrets  at  his  departures 
from  the  common  faith,  but  profoundly  do  we  regret  that  he  has  given  the 
influence  of  his  name  and  of  his  powerful  pen  to,  what  we  believe  to  be, 
a  false  and  very  one-sided,  superficial  view  of  the  atonement. 

There  are  other  more  than  doubtful  errors  broached  in  this  volume. 
Seeming  to  discard  positive  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  concludes  “that 
the  staple  of  being  and  capacity  in  such  will  be  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  posibilit}"  is  thus  suggested  that,  at  some  remote  period,  they  may  be 
quite  wastod  away  or  extirpated.”  This  is  bordering  on  annihilation,  or 
restoration,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  nearly  Dr.  Bushnell  approaches,  in 
more  than  one  doctrine,  to  the  lax  theology  of  the  day— a  kind  of  ration¬ 
alism.  with  an  infusion  of  Christian  language  and  sentiment,  that  makes 
it  more  dangerous  than  positive  error. 

Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.  A  Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures 
addressed  to  Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D., 
University  Preacher,  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  Translated, 
with  the  author’s  sanction,  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  Fh.D., 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Easton  Royal, 
and  rural  Dean.  pp.  549.  1874. 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Christlieb  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  last  year,  and 
the  deep  impression  made  by  his  widely  circulated  paper,  there  read,  on 
modern  skepticism,  have  not  only  prepared  the  way,  but  really  called  for 
this  translation  of  the  volume  before  ns.  It  was  at  once  felt  that  this 
larger  work  of  such  a  strong  champion  of  Christian  truth  should  be  made 
accessible  to  English  readers.  As  here  given  in  this  substantial  octavo,  it 
will  not  only  enhance  the  author's  high  reputation,  but  form  a  very  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  our  apologetic  literature.  As  its  title  indicates,  it 
takes  in  hand  the  present  criticisms  and  assaults  on  Christian  truth,  and 
offers  a  defense  against  current  forms  of  unbelief.  It  is  a  book  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  present.  Its  discussions,  however,  reach  down  and  rest  upon  such 
fundamental  and  abiding  principles,  that  it  must  remain  as  a  permanent 
vindication  of  Christianity  against  its  chief  foes.  The  translation  of  the 
work  has  been  made  under  the  author’s  own  sanction,  and  with  his  assist¬ 
ance;  so  that  we  have  full  guarantee  of  its  accuracy  and  completeness. 

Dr.  Christlieb  marks  the  main  sources  of  modern  doubt  in  some  of  the 
vaunted  principles  and  assumed  results  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  and  natural  science.  It  has  been  his  endeavor  in  this 
book  to  bring  into  clear  view,  as  the  main  central  point,  the  Scriptural 
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und  Christian  conception  of  God,  and  then  from  this  central  position  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  miracles  and  other  points  made  matters  of  dis¬ 
pute  by  our  modern  negative  historical  criticism.  The  wide  field  covered 
by  the  discussions  will  be  measurably  understood  from  a  statements  of  the 
distinct  subjects  of  the  various  lectures:  The  Existing  Breach  between 
Modern  Culture  and  Christianity ;  Reason  and  Revelation ;  Modern 
Non-Biblical  Conceptions  of  God;  The  Theology  of  Scripture  and  the 
Church;  The  Modern  Negation  of  Miracles;  Modern  Anti-Miraculous 
accounts  of  the  Life  of  Christ;  Modern  Denials  of  the  Resurrection; 
The  Modern  Critical  Theory  of  Primitive  Christianity . 

These  lectures  are  rich  in  the  fruits  of  thorough  learning.  Though 
meant  lor  the  Christian  public,  they  are  not  designed  to  be  '“popular”  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  best  given  in 
his  own  statement  in  the  Preface:  “They  are  primarily  addressed,  not  to 
the  great  body  of  uncultured  or  half-cultured  readers,  but  to  earnest- 
minded  inquirers  among  the  really  cultivated,  who  are  accustomed  to  think 
logically,  and  whose  mental  powers  I  have  accordingly  in  some  passages 
pretty  severely  taxed.  I  have,  however,  throughout  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  widely  intelligible,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  scientific  character  of 
the  work;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  students 
of  divinity  and  other  younger  men  at  our  universities  generally,  by  con¬ 
ducting  them  to  at  least  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  theological  questions  of  the  day.  Infidelity  is  now,  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere,  especially  fond  of  vaunting  itself  as  being  ‘science’ 
par  excellence ;  and  the  influence  exercised  by  the  deluge  of  anti-Christian 
literature  and  journalism  threatens  to  lead  many  from  among  our  educat¬ 
ed  circles  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  Christian  science  and  philosophy  still 
exists  to  do  battle  for  the  claims  of  Christian  faith.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
both  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  witness  more  particularly  to  men  of 
thought  and  culture  among  us,  and  to  give  them  clear  and  thorough  proofs 
that  in  Christ  are  indeed  ‘hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowl¬ 
edge;’  that  unbelief,  in  fighting  against  Christ,  rejects  the  truth,  and  that 
in  rejecting  the  truth  it  contradicts  science.” 

In  addition  to  the  worth  of  its  strong  arguments,  this  work  will  be  of 
value  as  giving  to  English  readers  an  illustration  of  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  German  apologetic  discussion.  The  manner  of  treatment  will  be  found 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  English  writers.  Altogether  the 
work  is  one  of  great  ability  and  permanent  value. 

The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  Inferred  from  itself.  Ry  Henry 

Rogers,  author  of  the  “Eclipse  of  Faith.”  pp.  465.  1874. 

The  simple  fact  that  this  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the 
“Eclipse  of  Faith,”  is  enough  to  challenge  the  interest  of  the  intelligent 
public.  His  name  itself  is  guarantee  of  a  production  of  high  merit  and 
ability.  A  careful  examination  of  the  book  sustains  the  high  expectation 
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with  which  it  is  taken  up.  The  reader  is  at  once  impressed  witli  the  calm 
and  candid  spirit  of  the  writer,  his  clear  and  masterly  command  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  discriminating  judgment  and  force  with  which  lie 
conducts  the  whole  argument.  The  work  must,  it  seems  to  us,  take  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  among  the  very  best  works  in  our  apologetic  literature.  In¬ 
deed,  as  a  presentation  of  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  we  know 
of  nothing  superior  to  it  in  our  language. 

The  fundamental  idea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  thesis  sustained 
throughout  the  work,  is:  “ That  the  Bible  is  not  such  a  book  as  man 
would  have  made ,  if  he  coidd;  or  could  have  made ,  if  he  would.”  The 
general  line  of  the  discussion  may,  to  some  extent,  be  gathered  from  the 
table  of  contents: — Traits  of  the  Bible  which  seem  at  Variance  with  cer¬ 
tain  Principles  and  Tendencies  of  Human  Nature;  Ancillary  Arguments, 
drawn  from  certain  Traits  of  the  New  Testament,  as  contrasted  with  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  Antecedents  of  the  Writers;  Arguments  de¬ 
rived  from  (1)  “Coincidences”  between  certain  Statements  of  Scripture 
and  certain  Facts  of  History,  (2)  Indications  of  the  Unity  of  the  Bible; 
A  Reply  to  Objections  founded  on  certain  Peculiarities  of  Form  and  Struc¬ 
ture  exhibited  in  the  Bible;  Of  certain  Peculiarities  of  Style  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  Writings;  On  the  Exceptional  Position  of  the  Bible  in  the  World; 
On  certain  Analogies  between  the  Bible  and  the  constitution  and  course 
of  Nature. 

Though  these  contents  indicate  the  general  line  of  the  disenssion,  they 
can  give  no  idea  of  the  richness  and  force  with  which  the  evidences  of  the 
superhuman  and  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  are  arrayed  before  the  reader’s 
view,  throughout  the  book.  Though  the  points  presented  are  often  such 
as  are  not  entirely  new  to  those  familiar  with  apologetic  literature,  yet 
they  have  here  received  such  fresh  and  clear  setting,  such  apt  and  lumi¬ 
nous  statement,  and  such  enforcing  illustration,  that  they  come  into  view 
with  a  new  and  accumulated  force,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  afresh 
how  truly  and  convincingly  the  Bible  can  make  answer  for  itself  as  of  God. 

An  Appendix,  covering  thirty-nine  pages,  presents  additional  and  valua¬ 
ble  information  and  elucidation  as  to  some  of  the  points  brought  forward 
in  the  lectures. 

On  Self -Culture,  Intellectual ,  Physical ,  and  Moral.  A  Vade  Mecum  for 

Young  Men  and  Students.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek 

in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  11G.  1874. 

Prof.  Blackie’s  introduction  to  the  American  public  through  his  Four 
Phases  of  Moral ,  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  hearty  welcome  whenever 
the  productions  of  his  pen  appear  among  us.  His  clear  thinking,  earnest 
spirit,  transparent  and  incisive  style,  make  his  books  not  only  instructive, 
but  attractive  and  charming.  Though,  in  this  small  volume,  he  leaves 
the  field  of  literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  and  treats  of  topics  per¬ 
taining  to  practical  life,  the  pages  show  everywhere  the  scholarly  and  cul- 
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tivated  writer  discerned  in  the  former  work.  It  forms,  as  it  was  meant,  a 
hand-book  of  counsels  for  the  direction  of  the  young  in  the  formation  of 
right  character  and  the  development  of  true  Christian  manhood.  The 
book  is  happily  conceived  and  ably  executed.  The  counsels  are  generally 
so  wholesome  and  important,  presented  in  such  clear  and  cogent  phrase, 
and  pervaded  by  such  true  Christian  wisdom,  faith,  and  piety,  that  every 
young  man  who  reads  them,  must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  lifted  to  better  aims 
and  be  stimulated  to  worthier  self-unfolding.  In  the  first  part,  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Intellect,  Prof.  Blackie  discussses  the  need  of  habits  of  ob¬ 
servation,  of  classifying  facts  of  knowledge,  cultivating  the  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  imagination,  the  esthetic  faculties  and  aptitudes,  the  memory, 
good  style  in  speaking  and  writing,  making  right  use  of  books,  &e.  In 
the  second  part,  he  brings  into  view  the  need  of  physical  culture,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  proper  methods  of  exercise,  attention  to  diet,  good  ventilation, 
the  right  amount  of  sleep,  and  need  of  ablutions  and  cleanliness.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  moral  culture  is  specially  full  of  valuable  advice,  exhibiting  the 
need  of  real  piety  to  noble  and  happy  manhood,  and  the  relation  of  Obe¬ 
dience,  Truthfulness,  Industry,  Sympathy,  a  spirit  of  Admiration,  Habits, 
Moderation,  virtuous  Energy,  &c.,  to  the  right  development  of  the  moral 
life.  Prof.  Blackie’s  sentiments,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  thorough 
Scotchman,  are  more  lenient  toward  wine-drinking  and  circus-going,  than 
we  believe  to  be  either  wise  or  safe  for  the  young  in  our  present  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  abounding  temptations  to  indulgence.  Not  much  good  cul¬ 
ture  can  be  got  in  the  circus  or  in  liquor.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
expressions  on  these  subjects,  the  book  is  most  excellent  in  its  counsels 
and  delightful  in  its  style. 

The  Structure  of  Animal  Life.  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn 

Academy  of  Music,  in  January  and  February,  1862.  By  Louis  Agassiz, 

late  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Third  Edition, 
pp.  128.  1874. 

This  edition  of  these  lectures  by  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz,  has  been  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  utterances  of  the  eminent 
author  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  An  edition  was  printed  in 
1865,  but  the  lectures  have  been  for  several  years  out  of  print.  We  are 
glad  of  their  re-issue.  In  their  clear  and  well-considered  statements,  they 
will  help  to  sustain  true  science  against  some  false  present  tendencies. 

The  general  position  about  which  all  the  facts  of  Natural  History  here 
treated  of  are  gathered,  is  that  “there  is  a  plan  in  the  creation  of  the  animal 
kingdom.”  and  that  “the  plan  has  been  preconceived,  has  been  laid  out 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  executed  with  the  definite  object  of  introducing 
man  upon  the  earth.” 

The  different  lectures  treat  of  The  Four  different  Plans  of  Structure  among 
Animals;  Relative  Standing  or  Gradation  of  the  Animal  Kingdom;  Re¬ 
mote  Antiquity  of  Animal  life  as  shown  in  the  Coral  Reefs;  Physical 
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History  of  the  Earth — Man  the  Ultimate  Object.  Triple  Co-incidence  in  the 
Succession,  Gradation  and  Growth  of  Animals;  Evidence  of  an  Intelligent 
and  constantly  Creative  Mind  in  the  Plans  and  Variations  of  Structure. 
The  facts  presented  weigh  decisively  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  blind  evo¬ 
lution,  and  the  Darwinian  origin  of  Species;  and  the  book  will  prove  a  use¬ 
ful  vindication  of  the  the! Stic  faith  against  the  unscientific  positions  of 
atheism. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John.  Expounded  by  John  Peter  Lange.  I).  P.. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Evilina  Moore.  Enlarged  and  edited  by  E.  R.  Craven,  D.  P.. 
Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  t'hureh  at  Newark.  N.  J.  Together 
with  a  Double  Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  Ten  Volumes  of  the  New 
Testament  by  John  IT.  Woods,  A.  M.  pp.  498.  1874. 

With  this  tenth  volume  the  New  Testament  part  of  the  American  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lange’s  great  Commentary  is  completed.  It  was  begun  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  issue  of  the  volume  on  Matthew.  Seven  volumes  of  the 
Old  Testament  part  have  also  appeared,  leaving  five  more  to  be  brought 
out.  The  completion,  however,  of  the  New  Testament  division  marks  a 
point  of  cheering  progress  in  the  large  plan  undertaken  by  the  learned 
American  General  Editbr  and  his  enterprising  publishers.  The  success 
that  has  attended  it  is  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  public,  both  of  the  merits  of  the  original  BibeliverJc  and  of 
the  American  scholarship  which  has  enlarged  and  enriched  it  in  this  edi¬ 
tion.  The  different  volumes,  prepared  originally  by  various  authors,  and 
edited  here  by  men  of  differing  grades  of  scholarship  and  theological  views, 
are,  of  course,  of  unequal  excellence  and  value.  The  exegetical  ability 
apparent  in  some  is  much  higher  and  more  reliable  than  in  others.  But 
taken  altogether,  despite  some  glaring  defects  and  undesirable  features, 
this  Commentary  has  given  to  the  Church  in  this  country  such  a  thesau¬ 
rus  of  ripe  Biblical  learning  and  Christian  scholarship,  that  its  appearance 
must  mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  our  exegetical  literature.  We  are 
glad  to  record  the  appearance  of  this  completing  volume  on  the  New  ’rest- 
ament. 

In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the  Commentator  reaches  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  book  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Schaff  well  calls  it  “the  cross  of  crosses  of 
commentators.”  We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Lange’s  aptitudes  and  disposi¬ 
tion  fit  him  for  the  highest  success  in  its  interpretation.  Though  he  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  scholarly  material  for  the  work,  his  tendency  to  symbolical 
interpretation,  and  to  find  recondite  and  mystical  meanings  in  the  inspir¬ 
ed  representations,  let  loose  among  the  glowing  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse, 
finds  too  much  stimulus  for  steady  and  safe  exegesis.  His  pages  present  an 
exhuberent  richness  of  thought  and  expression;  and  in  the  fresh  views 
they  give,  afford  a  most  interesting  contribution  toward  the  true  interpre- 
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tation  of  this  wonderful  book.  But  a  less  discursive  fancy  would  probably 
gave  more  solidly  based  results.  Dr.  Lange’s  general  idea  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  is  given,  in  brief,  in  his  Preface: 

“In  respect  of  the  construction  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  systematically  arranged  in  cyclical  collective  pictures 
[pictures  of  the  whole],  which  are  always  representative  of  the  entire 
Course  of  the  World  down  to  the  period  of  its  End,  and  yet,  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  which  they  are  made  to  observe,  are  constantly  advancing  nearer  to 
that  End.  The  succession  of  these  cycles,  which  are  modified  by  the 
number  Seven,  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  movement,  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  macrocosmical  life. — -from  within ,  outwards.  The 
Seven  Churches,  in  their  symbolical  significance,  constitute  not  simply  an 
introduction  to  the  Book;  as  the  kernel  and  centre  of  the  World's  history, 
they  form  the  determinative  fundamental  idea  of  the  Book.  The  Seven 
Seals  constitute  the  history  of  the  World,  in  relation  to  the  Seven 
Churches.  The  Seven  Trumpets  follow,  as  Divine  judgments  upon,  or 
penitential  [exhorting  to  repentance]  trumpets  over  seven  specific  cor¬ 
ruptions  or  forms  of  sin  in  the  Church.  Then  ensue  the  Seven  Thunders, 
as  sealed  life-pictures  of  the  times  of  awakening,  and  of  reforms,  in  the 
Church.  Only  in  face  of  these  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  can  the 
Seven  Heads  of  the  Antichristian  Beast  develop; — the  seven  world-mon¬ 
archies  ending  in  the  consummation  of  Antichristianity  in  the  Antichrist; 
the  demonic  reaction  of  world-history  against  the  Kingdom  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  Antichristian  evil,  on  its  side,  calls  forth  the  Seven  Vials 
of  Anger,  the  judgments  of  hardening,  the  last  of  which  unfolds  into  the 
three  special  judgments  upon  the  Harlot,  the  Beast,  and  Satan,  being  af- 
terwards  summed  up  again  in  the  General  Judgment  of  the  World.  That 
this  General  Judgment  then  ushers  in  the  Seventh  Day,  the  eternal  Sab¬ 
bath  ot  God,  is  a  conclusion  which  the  Seer  has  scenically  portrayed 
rather  than  expressly  declared;  his  particular  reason  for  withholding  such 
a  declaration  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  at  the  outset, 
in  the  Prologue,  announced  the  complete  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  a 
revelation  of  the  Seven  Spirits  in  Christ,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
Seven  results  from  the  number  Six.” 

Dr.  Lange  has  given  a  twofold  Introduction,  treating,  first ,  of  The 
Apocalypse  in  its  Uniqueness  and  its  kindred  bearings;  and  secondly , 
of  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  as  the  crown  of  all  apocalypses,  the 
worthy  conclusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  Introduction  covers 
eighty-six  pages,  and  reviews  nearly  all  the  various  points  debated  by  exe- 
getes  as  to  both  the  genuineness  and  autnority  and  the  interpretation  ot 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Doctrinal  and  Horniletical  parts  of  the  Commen¬ 
tary  are  not  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  exegetical  part,  but 
are  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

A  good  and  needful  work  has  been  done  by  the  American  Editor,  Dr. 
Craver,  in  a  careful  emendation  of  the  Greek  text  by  the  help  especially 
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of  the  great  critical  works  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.  In  addition  to 
selected  comments,  he  has  given  a  number  of  original  discussions  on  im¬ 
portant  points.  I)r.  Craven  is  a  pre-mil lenarian,  and  has  seen  proper  to 
insert  his  millenarian  views,  and  defend  them  in  various  arguments 
throughout  tne  work. 

The  double  Index — first  of  Greek  words,  and  then  of  Topics — prepared 
by  Mr.  Woods,  will  prove  a  valuable  help  to  the  easy  use  of  the  whole  ten 
volumes  of  this  ureat  Commentary  on  the  X.  Testament. 


What  is  Darwinism?  By  Charles  Hodge,  Princeton,  X.  J.  pp.  178. 
1874. 


This  small  volume  shows  that  Dr.  Hodge,  whose  distinctive  department 
of  study  has  been  Theology,  has  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  progress 
of  discussion  and  thought  in  the  Physical  Sciences.  In  this  he  is  not  pecu¬ 
liar.  Probably  no  profession  of  men  among  us  has  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  culture  than  the  ministry  of  our  American  Churches.  Nothing' 
can  be  more  groundless  than  the  sweeping  charge,  often,  and  we  fear 
sometimes  malignantly  made,  that  theologians  are,  in  fact  and  necessarily, 
ignorant  of  scientific  truth,  and  incompetent  to  have  intelligent  opinions 
on  the  relations  and  bearings  of  new  scientific  theories.  It  is  freely  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  scientific  facts  does  not  belong 
to  them,  and  they  must  accept  these  as  established  by  the  men  devoted 
to  their  investigation;  but  when  scientists  use  theses  facts  to  build  up  cer¬ 
tain  theories  in  conflict  with  generally  accepted  truth,  theologians  are  often 
as  competent  as  the  scientists  themselves,  if  not  more  so,  to  judge  of  the 
logical  soundness  of  the  conclusions  asserted.  Much  of  the  abuse  of 
theologians  by  men  of  Science,  is  simply  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  surrender  well-sustained  and  important  truth  to  the 
hasty  and  illogical  hypothesis  of  scientific  specialists.  It  is  time  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  Science  has  no  truer  friends  than  Protestant 
Christian  theologians — all  who  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  theologians — 
ever  rejoicing  as  the  great  pages  of  God’s  book  of  nature  are  opened  and 
correctly  read,  and  they  should  not  be  denounced  as  hostile  to  it  because 
they  refuse  at  once  to  swallow  all  the  extravagant  and  absurd  hypotheses 
which  have  not,  and  never  can  become  science. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Hodge  gives,  in  brief,  the  various  theories  that  have 
been  held  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Universe  and  man’s  place  in  nature,  and  then  answers  the  question,  What 
is  Darwinism.  He  sums  it  up  as  including  three  distinct  elements:  ‘‘First, 
evolution,  or  the  assumption  that  all  organic  forms,  vegetable  and  animal, 
have  been  evolved  or  developed  from  one,  or  few  primordial  living  germs; 
second,  that  this  evolution  has  been  effected  by  natural  selection  or  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  and  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important  and  only 
distinctive  element  of  his  theory,  that  this  natural  selection  is  without 
design,  being  conducted  by  unintelligent  physical  causes,” 
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He  presents  various  clear  passages  from  Darwin’s  own  works,  as  well  as 
from  the  works  of  his  expounders,  to  show  that  Darwinism  is  practically 
and  fully  atheistic,  utterly  denying  all  final  causes  in  the  order  and  forms 
of  being  in  the  universe.  It  ignores  and  sets  aside  the  agency  of  any  super¬ 
intending  or  guiding  Supernatural  Power  in  the  world.  Dr.  Hodge  right¬ 
ly  concludes  that  Darwinism  is  irreconcilable  with  Christianity. 

As  the  author’s  purpose  was  not  to  discuss,  but  to  define  what  is  Dar¬ 
winism,  he  has  not  entered  into  any  lengthened  refutation  of  it.  Never¬ 
theless  in  the  very  statement  of  its  elements  there  is  the  force  of  a  clear 
refutation,  and  the  few  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  merits  of  the  theory  are 
enough  to  show  the  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way  of  its  reception. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

The  Trinity.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  Burris,  A.  M.,  Member  of  the  South  Kan¬ 
sas  M  E.  Conference.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Joseph  Ha¬ 
ven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  “Mental  Philosophy,”  “Moral  Philosophy,” 
etc.  pp.  xxvii.;  216.  1874. 

This  is  a  rather  singular  publication.  It  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  for 
any  ability  or  originality  in  the  work  itself,  as  for  the  ecclesiastical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  and  the  auspices  under  which  it  is  introduced  to  the 
public.  The  author,  it  seems,  is  a  member  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Con¬ 
ference,  and  his  book  is  graced  with  a  somewhat  extended  Introduction  by 
Prof.  Haven,  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  and  whose  sudden  death 
has  recently  been  announced.  11  ad  it  been  written  by  an  ordinary  Unita¬ 
rian,  or  Swedenborgian,  it  would  have  excited  no  surprise.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  Professor  Haven  lending  his  name  to  give  any  currency 
to  such  a  publication. 

Prof.  Haven  presents  the  following  summary  of  author’s  views:  “He 
believes  the  Bible  to  teach,— -1.  That  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father  of 
all.  2.  That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  in  this  Son,  thus  begotten,  God  dwelt — the  whoie  Deity ,  and 
not  merely  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  usually  taught.  6.  That 
the  Holy  Ghost,  sustaining  thus  to  Christ  the  relation  of  Father,  is  none 
other  than  God  the  Father;  in  other  words,  is  the  spirit  of  God,  and  no 
more  a  distinct  person  from  him  than  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  a  distinct 
person  from  the  man  himself.  4.  That  the  Divine  Trinity — the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — are  not  a  trinity  of  persons,  but  the  three  es- 
sentials^of  one  God  in  Christ, — the  Father  being  Deity;  the  Son,  the 
human  nature  in  which  Deity  becomes  incarnate;  the  Holy  Ghost,  God 
working  in  us  through  his  Son, — a  trinity  first  coming  into  existence 
when  God  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Such  are,  in  brief, 
the  main  positions  of  the  present  work.  It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  how 
nearly  they  approach,  in  general  direction,  the  views  already  stated  as 
Monarchian,  and  also  those  of  Swedenborg.” 

We  must  be  excused  from  following  the  author  through  this  volume  in 
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the  way  of  extended  criticism.  As  a  duty,  we  have  read  the  book  through, 
and  had  marked  numerous  statements  for  special  notice,  but  on  looking 
over  the  matter,  we  have  concluded  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  We  found 
little  to  interest  us,  and  less  to  instruct.  To  read  it  is  to  traverse  a  very 
sterile  field,  destitute  of  fruit  or  flower.  Some  writers  can  make  even  a 
bad  book  attractive,  but  this  one  lacks  this  merit.  As  it  professes  to  be 
a  scriptural  examination  of  the  subject,  the  author  may  be  excusable  for 
not  referring  to  the  learned  writers  who  have  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity:  but  from  the  few  references  contained  in  the  book,  it  seems  likely 
that  he  is  quite  innocent  of  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
this  great  doctrine  of  our  common  Christianity.  Mr.  Burris,  however, 
may  be  assured  that  he  is  not,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  the  first  man  who 
has  ever  given  the  subject  a  candid  and  thorough  examination  in  the  light 
of  Scripture. 

That  we  are  doing  the  book  no  injustice,  and  that  our  readers  may  judge 
of  the  author’s  clearness  in  thought  and  style,  we  quote  part  of  a  para¬ 
graph  near  the  close  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s 
modesty  and  exquisite  English.  “For  fifteen  hundred  long  years  the 
Church  has  taught  a  doctrine  which  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
against  which  the  reasgn  of  man  has  revolted  ever  since.  [“Ever  since 
when,  Mr.  B.?]  Her  ablest  men  have  all  the  time  acknowledged  that  it 
was  [is? |  the  greatest  of  mysteries,  and  that  it  even  seemed  to  be  untrue; 
and  though  they  have  tried  to  illustrate  and  explain  it  in  every  possible 
way,  [tried  in  every  possible  way  to  illustrate  and  explain  it]  the  result  is 
that,  to-day,  it  is  involved  in  greater  mystery,  and  is  considered  even  more 
unreasonable,  than  it  was  the  day  it  was  first  proclaimed.  *  *  And 

if  the  Church  should  continue  to  teach  it  for  fifteen  more  centuries,  [cen¬ 
turies  more]  the  reason  of  man  would  continue  to  assert  that  it  was  [is?] 
not  true.”  This  is  enough.  We  do  not  know  which  more  to  admire — the 
fine  English  of  this  whole  paragraph,  a  part  of  which  is  quoted,  or  the 
charity  and  profound  wisdom  of  the  writer.  The  whole  Church  involved 
in  grossest  error  and  downright  absurdity  until  Mr.  Burris  discovered  the 
truth  !  It  might  be  well  enough  for  our  author  to  consider  what  such  a 
poor  thinker  as  Cudworth  suggests,  that  the  pagan  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
may  have  been  designed  by  Divine  Providence  to  rebuke  “bold  and  con¬ 
ceited  wits,  precipitately  condemning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  non¬ 
sense,  absolute  repugnancy  to  human  faculties,  and  impossibility,  etc.  ” 
Mr.  Burris  has  repeated  old  stale  objections  and  difficulties,  without  any 
evidence  of  critical  acumen,  or  anything  but  the  most  superficial  thinking. 

Nothing  connected  -with  this  volume  has  surprised  us  more  than  the  en¬ 
dorsement  accompaying  it  by  men  belonging  to  other  Churches,  and  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  friends  of  evangelical  truth.  That  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  as  a 
Unitarian  should  commend  it,  is  very  natural,  but  that  Prof.  David  Swing, 
of  Presbyterian  notoriety,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
should  be  found  doing  the  same  thing,  we  leave  among  the  inscrutable 
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mysteries  of  Divine  Providence.  The  volume  might  do  more  harm  if  it 
had  been  written  with  more  ability,  but  as  it  is,  it  will  probably  attract  no 
attention  beyond  the  author’s  immediate  friends,  and  will  soon  pass  into 
merited  oblivion. 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHES,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

A  Lawyex  Abroad  :  What  to  See  and  How  to  See.  By  Henry  Day,  of 
the  Bar  of  New  York.  pp.  343.  1874. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume  of  travel.  Mr.  Day 
knows,  not  only  “how  to  see,”  but  to  describe  the  scenes  through  which  he 
passed,  and  to  enrich  the  narrative  with  stores  of  valuable  information. 
The  reader  finds  not  only  pleasant  entertainment,  but  such  interesting  and 
varied  items  of  knowledge  as  to  afford  him  solid  payment  for  the  time 
spent  with  the  book. 

The  circuit  “abroad”  begins  in  Ireland  and  extends  through  Scotland, 
England,  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Lebanon,  Baal  bee  and  Da¬ 
mascus,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  'Turkey,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 
The  volume  aboundds  in  description  of  places  and  persons,  in  historical 
incidents,  statistical  facts  and  discussions  of  various  interesting  moral,  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  questions  suggested  by  the  scenes  of  travel. 

A  Golden  Sunset:  Being  an  Account  of  the  last  days  of  Hannah  Broom¬ 
field.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  it.  D.,  author  of  “Morning  and  Night 
Watches,”  “Mind  and  Words  of  Jesus,”  etc.  pp.  99.  1874. 

We  have  frequent  volumes  of  biographical  Christian  literature,  detailing 
the  experimental  power  oi  religion  in  the  case  of  persons  of  cultured 
minds,  sanctified  intellect,  and  prominent  position.  In  this  little  volume, 
which  forms  one  of  the  “Fireside  Library,  we  have  the  rere  thing  of  a 
record  of  God’s  grace  in  the  consistent  life  and  triumphant  death  of  one 
of  His  lowly  children.  Hannah  Broomfield  was  a  servent  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Macduff.  This  memorial  is  not  only  a  worthy  tribute  to  her  Christian 
piety,  but  a  beautiful  setting  forth  of  the  rich  and  victorious  power  of  di¬ 
vine  grace.  It  presents  a  beautiful  “sunset,”  in  which  ‘at  eventide  it  was 
light.  ’ 

The  New  Scholars.  By  Joanna  H.  Mathews,  author  of  “The  Bessie 
Books,”  etc.  pp.  376.  1874. 

Maggie's  Mistake.  A  School  Girl’s  Story.  With  Eighteen  Illustrations 
By  L.  Frolich.  pp.  344.  1874. 

Between  the  Cliffs ;  or  Hal  Forrester’s  Anchor.  By  Emma  Marshall,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Stallafont  Abbey,”  “The  Little  Peat-Cutters,”  “Matthew 
Frost,”  etc.,  etc.  pp.  123.  1874. 

Wandering  May;  or  “Come  unto  Me.”  By  the  author  of  “Lonely 
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Lily,”  “Charlie’s  Little  Charge,” 
134.  1874. 


‘‘The  Happy  Land,”  etc.,  etc. 


pp. 


These  last  two  are  in  one  volume,  and  all  of  them  designed  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  lessons  of  Christian  truth. 


The  Reef.  And  other  Parables.  By  Edward  Henry  Beckersteth,  author 
of  “Yesterday,  To-day.  and  Forever.”  pp.  322.  1874. 

It  is  enough  to  name  the  author  of  this  volume.  He  has  tried,  however, 
a  difficult  field. 


From  the  Plow  to  the  Pulpit,  pp.  121.  1874. 

A  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Rev.  John  Spaulding,  full  of  interest  and  incen¬ 
tive  to  those  who  may  he  called  to  follow  in  the  same  way. 


SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Solar  Hieroglyphics;  or  The  Emblem  and  the  Illustrations  of  the  Revealed 
Doctrine  of  the  Tri-Personal  Godhead,  which  are  discernible  in  the  So¬ 
lar  Light.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  J  Grier  Ralston,  D.  I),  pp. 
136.  1874. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  '‘contribution  to  the  interests  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  Christian  Evidences’  by  showing,  over  against  the  .supposed 
impossibility  of  ‘one  being  three  and  three  one,’  that  the  solar  light  fur¬ 
nishes  a  clear  illustration  of  the  adorable  Trinity  in  Unity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  a  well-written  and  suggestive  volume.  The  au¬ 
thor  shows  himself  familiar  with  the  scientific  facts  and  questions  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  subject,  and  his  criticisms  of  some  of  the  prevalent  teachings 
on  the  subject  of  light  are  put  with  considerable  skill  and  force.  We  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  he  presses  the  symbolical  or  typical  character  of  light 
beyond  just  warrant,  making  some  of  his  analogies  exceedingly  strained 
and  fanciful.  God’s  works  all  reflect  Him;  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun 
does  so  probably  in  pre-eminent  degree.  It  is  certainly  assuring  to  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  when  science  shows  all  nature  to  be  full  of  reflections  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  truth — God’s  nature  lying  like  a  glorious  print  everywhere  in  His 
works.  In  bringing  out  this  general  fact  in  connection  with  the  particular 
subject  of  light,  this  book  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  The  author 
looks  upon  his  effort  as  but  a  suggestion  which  shall  lead  the  thought  and 
work  of  others  to  maturer  results  in  the  same  direction. 


Strauss  as  a  Philasophical  Thinker.  A  Review  of  his  book  “The  Old 
Faith  and  the  New  Faith,”  and  a  Confutation  of  its  Materialistic  Views. 
By  Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  P. 
Krauth,  D.  !>.,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  167. 
1874. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  little 
volume.  It  embraces  in  a  brief  compass  such  a  clear  statement  and  thor¬ 
ough  confutation  of  the  chief  and  decisive  points  in  the  prevalent  materi- 
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alisra  of  our  times,  that  it  will  supply  most  adequately  what  has  been 
much  needed.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  become  very  extensive, 
but  most  of  the  works  which  deal  with  it  ably  are  inaccessible  to  many 
who  desire  to  be  well  informed  on  the  points  it  raises,  and  there  was  great¬ 
ly  needed  just  such  a  bringing  together  of  the  whole  subject  into  com¬ 
pendious  form  as  to  furnish  to  all  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  it. 
Dr.  Krauth  has  done  excellent  service  in  translating  this  masterly  review 
of  Strauss  by  Uirici,  and  putting  it,  together  with  his  own  introductory  state¬ 
ments,  within  the  reach  of  English  readers. 

The  Introduction  forms  nearly  half  the  volume,  and  is  “designed  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  Materialism  of  our  day,  and  a  special  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  controversy  raised  by  the  book 
of  Strauss.”  It  brings  together  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  brilliant 
things  which  have  been  called  forth  in  the  reviews  of  Strauss,  and  affords 
a  view  of  the  chief  persons  who  have  taken  prominent  part  in  the  materi¬ 
alistic  controversy,  both  as  asserting  the  doctrine  and  confuting  it.  The 
importance  of  the  positions  involved  in  Materialism  is  clearly  shown,  and 
its  aims  are  pointed  out.  Dr.  Krauth  justly  claims  that  the  friends  of 
Christian  truth  should  thoroughly  discuss  and  meet  the  doctrines  of  Ma¬ 
terialism.  He  looks  upon  it  as  by  pre-eminence  “at  once  the  greatest, 
both  of  the  speculative  and  practical  questions  of  the  hour.”  Its  teach¬ 
ings  have  become  so  popularized  through  books,  magazines  and  papers, 
that  absolute  ignorance  of  it  is  impossible.  The  thought  of  the  day  is 
being  affected  by  it.  A  failure  to  meet  Materialism  in  fair  discussion, 
must  create  an  impression  of  weakness  or  inability,  and  do  more  mischief 
than  a  real  acquaintance  with  Materialism  possibly  can.  “To  be  cowardly 
is  to  be  beaten  without  a  battle.  Materialism  with  the  arrogance  common 
to  all  error,  claims  it  to  be  invincible.  If  it  be  not  attacked,  or  its  attack 
be  declined,  its  explanation  is  invariably  found  in  the  fears  of  its  antago¬ 
nists.” 

Dr.  Hermann  Uirici  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  holds  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophic  thinkers  of  our 
day.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  which  “show  a  rare  mastery 
of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  sciences;  works  which  are  models  of 
logical  thinking  and  noble  style.  He  is  not  an  ambitious  novice,  pulling 
himself  into  notice  by  dragging  at  the  skirts  of  a  celebrity  of  the  hour; 
but  is  a  man  who,  in  the  best  elements  of  true  renown,  is  Strauss’  su¬ 
perior.” 

The  aim  and  character  of  Ulrici’s  discussions  are  so  well  set  forth  in 
Dr.  Krauth’s  statement  of  them  that  we  prefer  to  give  them  in  his  words: 
“Simply  to  state  the  mis-statements  of  Materialism  without  correcting 
them,  or  to  give  its  arguments  without  answering  them,  would  demand  a 
series  of  elaborate  and  ponderous  volumes.  And  yet  this  little  volume, 
meant  for  the  fireside  and  the  pocket  is  large  enough  and  rich  enough,  to 
give  both  sides  of  this  great  question,  in  the  words  of  very  able  represen- 
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tative§  of  both.  It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  at  least  to  help  tlw  reader 
to  test  what  Materialism  is  made  of.  and  to  settle  the  question  whether 
we  are  willing  to  have  the  edifice  of  our  convictions  built  on  it.  * 

This  volume  carries  with  it.  both  in  the  statements  of  Strauss,  which  are 
given  in  his  owtl  words,  and  in  the  replies  of  Ulriei,  enough  evidence  to 
decide  what  Materialism  is.  It  shows  in  that  very  world  of  scientific  fact 
and  of  speculative  thought  in  which  Materialism  is  most  boastful  and  ar¬ 
rogant  how  little  it  has  to  tempt  the  thoughtful  man  to  forego  the  use  of 
logical  reason,  has  little  to  justify  the  good  man  in  doing  violence  to  his 
moral  sense.  It  shows  that  sunbaked  mud  bricks,  all  the  weaker  for  the 
shining  particles  glittering  in  them,  compose  the  building  with  which 
Materialism  proposes  to  replace  the  edifice  of  human  convictions  and  faith, 
which  have  stood  unmoved  through  the  storms  of  age.’’  “Every  one  should 
wish  to  know  how  Strauss  is  overthrown  on  the  very  ground  he  has  selec¬ 
ted  for  his  battle  Few.  however,  have  access  to  the  ampler  works  which 
have  been  written  in  reply  to  him,  and  few  would  have  time  or  desire  to 
read  them  if  they  had.  As  warfare  grows  older,  battles  become  shorter. 
In  modern  tactics  the  demonstraded  ability  to  do  a  thing  o' ten  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  do  it.  To  pierce  the  centre,  makes  the  beating  of  the 
wings  a  mere  matter  of  "detail,  and  in  Ulrici’s  review  Strauss'  centre  is 
annihilated.  His  wings  are  not  worth  saving,  and  not  worth  beating. 
This  volume,  then,  is  enough  for  its  end.  It  is  a  discussion,  scientific,  yet 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  educated  reader,  of  all  the  most  vital  of  the 
speculative  questions  of  the  day.” 

Modern  Skepticism :  A  Journey  through  the  Land  of  Doubt  and  back 

again.  A  Life  Story.  By  Joseph  Barker,  pp.  448.  1874. 

The  book  presents  a  strange  and  remarkable  history.  Mr.  Barker  be¬ 
gan  his  active  life  in  England  as  a  Methodist  minister,  earnest,  self-deny¬ 
ing  and  successful  in  the  sacred  calling,  but  became  involved  in  doubts 
and  at  length  fell  into  utter  infidelity.  But  after  years  of  active  and  bitter 
opposition  to  Christianity,  mostly  during  his  residence  in  this  country, 
lecturing  in  many  places,  and  engaging  in  public  discussions  with  promi¬ 
nent  clergymen  of  different  Churches,  he  has' returned  to  ihe  truth  and  is 
again  preaching  Christ  and  laboring  in  the  Gospel.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Barker  has  given  an  account  of  these  changes,  stating  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  by  which  he  became  an  avowed  unbeliever,  the  dark  and  unsettled 
state  of  his  life  while  endeavoring  to  destory  the  faith  he  had  before  preach¬ 
ed,  and  the  means  by  which  he  wras  recovered  to  his  conviction  cf  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

In  reading  Mr.  Barker’s  account  of  the  causes  of  his  apostasy  one  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  whilst  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  unfavorable  circumstances, 
he  possessed  in  himself  some  mental  tendencies  whose  indulgence  can 
hardly  be  vindicated  and  are  always  unsafe.  He.  indeed,  admits  this.  He 
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early  took  some  positions  in  antagonism  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  the  strifes  that  grew  out  of  this,  together  with  other  things, 
urged  on  the  unfavorable  movement.  Even  in  his  recovered  status  he 
seems  to  hold  very  low  views  of  inspiration,  &c..  and  stand  on  a  very  broad- 
church  platform.  Mr.  Barker  is  a  man  of  much  ability  and  richly  stored 
mind.  His  restoration,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  he  presents,  be¬ 
comes  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  human  soul's  need  of  religion,  and 
of  the  self-demonstrating  divinity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

FOREIGN  QUARTERLIES  AND  BLACKWOOD. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company’s  Reprints  of  the  Four  Great 
Quarterlies  for  April  have  been  received.  Whilst  some  of  the  articles  are 
upon  subjects  remote  from  American  interests  and  lines  of  thought,  they 
are  almost  all  able  and  elaborate  discussions  of  important  subjects,  and 
many  of  them  treat  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  on  which  we  all  feel 
we  must  have  all  the  light  that  can  be  had.  We  cannot  give  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  Reviews,  but  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  prominent 
articles: 

In  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  among  others  are  Competitive  Examina¬ 
tions,  showing  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  system  as  now  practiced 
in  the  English  and  Indian  civil  service;  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Pope  of 
Pome ,  discussing  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  State  in  Prussia; 
Max  Muller's  Science  of  Religion;  Hydraulics  of  Great  Rivers ;  and 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  Trojan  Antiquities. 

In  The  British  Quarterly  Review,  we  note  The  Antiquity  of  Man; 
Provision  for  Public  Worship  in  Large  Towns;  The  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph;  and  David  Livingstone. 

In  The  London  Quarterly,  we  have  articles  on  The  War  between 
Prussia  and  Rome;  Samuel  Wilberforce ;  Discoveries  at  Troy,  and 
other  subjects. 

The  Westminster  Review,  which  is  the  organ  of  Rationalism  and  Skep¬ 
ticism,  discusses  among  other  things,  The  Bible  as  Interpreted  by  Mr. 
Arnold;  Pangenesis;  The  Song  of  Songs ;  Our  Ocean  Steamers;  The 
Development  of  Psychology ;  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge. 

The  Monthly  appearance  of  Blackwood  has  brought  its  usual  contribuT 
tions  of  pleasant  reading,  and  sustains  its  acknowledged  place  in  the  list  of 
magazines. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISM. 

HOLMAN  LECTURE  FOR  1874* 

By  Rev.  U.  W.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

ARTICLE  IX.  OF  BAPTISM. 

This  Article,  according  to  the  German  text  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  reads  thus: 

“Respecting  Baptism  it  is  taught,  that  it  is  necessary  ;  that 
grace  is  offered  through  it ;  and  that  children  ought  to  be 
baptized,  who,  through  such  Baptism,  are  presented  unto 
God,  and  become  acceptable  unto  him.  Therefore  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  are  condemned,  who  teach  that  Infant  Baptism  is 
improper.” 

According  to  the  Latin  text  of  the  Confession,  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Of  Baptism  they  teach  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  that  by  Baptism  the  grace  of  God  is  offered,  and  that 
children  are  to  be  baptized,  who  by  Baptism,  being  offered  to 
God,  are  received  into  God’s  favor.  They  condemn  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  who  allow  not  the  Baptism  of  children,  and  affirm 
that  children  are  saved  without  Baptism.” 


*  Ninth  Lecture  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  on  the  Holman  Founda¬ 
tion  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  delivered  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  22d,  1874. 
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I.  ITS  NAMES. 

Names,  when  arbitrarily  given,  have  no  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  object  designated  by  them,  but  when  nat¬ 
urally  employed,  they  are  designed  to  express  some  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  person  oT  institution  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  name  Baptism  was  employed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  in  a  natural  sense.  The  generic  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  Baptismos ,  which  has  been  introduced  into  our 
English  version  without  undergoing  a  translation,  is  that  of 
a  washing ,  and  it  is  applied  to  Baptism  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers,  because  it  is  a  “washing  of  water  by  the  word,5' 
even  “a  washing  of  regeneration.”  And  iu  like  manner  do 
the  Confessors  of  the  Lutheran  Church  designate  Baptism  as 
a  sacrament,  a  Christian  ceremony,  a  holy  ordinance,  a  divine 
testimony,  because  each  of  these  terms  represents  some  char¬ 
acteristic  found  in  the  constitution  of  Baptism. 

II.  ITS  INSTITUTION. 

Baptism  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  words  upon 
which  it  was  founded  by  him,  are  recorded  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  follows :  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.”  Matt.  28  :  19  ;  Mark  16  :  15,  16. 

Baptism,  not  having  been  devised  by  man,  but  instituted 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  must,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
garded,  not  as  a  human  device,  but  as  a  divine  institution. 

III.  ITS  CONSTITUENT  PARTS. 

As  in  nature,  things  are  constituted  by  the  combination  of 
elements,  so  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  institutions  are  formed 
by  the  appropriation  and  union  of  natural  and  supernatural 
elements.  The  natural  element  introduced  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Baptism,  is  water;  the  supernatural  element,  the 
Word  of  God.  “For,”  as  the  Larger  Catechism  declares,  “if 
the  word  is  separated  from  the  water,  it  is  not  different  from 
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that  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  it  may  well  be  styled  a 
common  ablution  ;  but  when  it  is  connected  with  the  word 
as  God  has  ordained  it,  it  is  a  sacrament,  and  it  is  called 
Christian  Baptism.”  And  with  this  agrees  the  definition  of 
Baptism  given  in  the  Smalcald  Articles:  “Baptism  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  word  of  God  connected  with  water,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  institution.  *  *  As  Augustine  also  says  : 

“The  word  being  added  to  the  element,  it  becomes  a  sacra¬ 
ment.” 

The  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  in  nature,  by  adapting 
certain  elements  for  combination,  and  the  same  wisdom  is 
exhibited  by  the  adaptation  of  water  and  the  word  to  form  a 
sacramental  union.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  it 
was  necessary  that  water,  which,  as  a  natural  element,  was 
unfitted  to  enter  into  combination  wTith  the  word  as  a  super¬ 
natural  element,  should  be  so  changed  by  its  appropriation  to 
a  religious  end,  as  to  be  adapted  for  a  union  with  the  word 
in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural.  This  adaptation  the  water 
receives  through  its  consecration  and  use  in  Baptism.  In 
this  manner  it  becomes  an  efficacious  sign,  a  vehicle  of  truth, 
“a  visible  word,”  analogous  in  its  nature  to  the  written  word. 
While  the  water,  therefore,  as  a  sign  or  symbol,  reveals  the 
depravity  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  word 
enforces  the  command  of  God,  and  presents  the  promise  of 
pardon,  grace  and  salvation. 

uFor,”  says  Luther  in  his  sermon  on  Holy  Baptism,  “in  order 
that  Baptism  may  be  and  be  called  a  sacrament,  it  is  necessary, 
first  of  all,  that  some  external,  tangible  sign  or  substance  be 
employed,  through  which  God  deals  visibly  with  us,  so  that 
we  may  be  assured  of  his  operation.  For  without  some  ex¬ 
ternal  sign  or  medium,  God  will  not  operate  upon  us  merely 
by  a  deeply  secret  inspiration,  ora  peculiar  divine  revelation. 
But  the  external  work  and  sign  will  accomplish  nothing  at 
all,  if  his  word  is  not  added,  through  which  the  sign  becomes 
mighty,  and  we  perceive  what  God  is  accomplishing  in  us  by 
this  sign.  But  the  divine  command  also  must  be  united  to 
both  these,  in  order  that  we  may  become  assured  of  his  will 
and  work  in  this  sign  and  word.  And  they  should  be  viewed 
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in  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  and  not  he  severed 
and  separated,  since  in  union  with  each  other,  they  constitute 
a  correct  Baptism.” 

IV.  ITS  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Baptism,  in  order  that  it  may  answer  the  end  of  its  insti¬ 
tution,  must  be  administered,  that  is,  the  words  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  must  be  spoken,  and  the  water  applied  to  the  person 
presented  for  Baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  An  administrator  becomes, 
therefore,  indispensable,  and  God  has  instituted  the  holy  min¬ 
istry  through  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  authorizing  them  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  c  reature,  and  to  baptize  all  who 
believed  in  his  name.  Although  Baptism  is  a  church  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Church,  and 
through  which  members  are  initiated  into  the  Church,  never¬ 
theless,  has  the  authority  to  administer  it  not  been  conferred 
upon  every  believer  connected  with  a  Christian  congregation, 
but  upon  the  minister  duly  called  and  installed  as  its  pastor. 
As  Christ  did  not  baptize  personally,  but  through  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  so  does  the  Church  not  baptize  directly  through  its  mem¬ 
bers,  but  representatively  through  its  minister,  as  its  divinely 
appointed  and  ordained  head. 

V.  ITS  VALIDITY. 

The  validity  of  Baptism  depends  upon  its  essential  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  not  upon  its  accidental  concomitants.  To  the 
former  belong  its  constituent  parts,  water  and  the  word  of 
God,  administered  by  an  authorized  minister,  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ ;  to  the  latter  belong  the  character  of 
the  administrator,  the  mode  of  applying  the  water,  and  the 
state  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  recipient.  When  thu3 
administered,  Baptism  is  clothed  with  the  name,  word,  au¬ 
thority  and  power  of  God,  and  is  always  valid,  whether  the 
preacher  who  administers  it  be  pious  or  not  pious,  whether 
the  water  be  applied  to  the  person  by  pouring  or  sprinkling, 
or  the  person  be  applied  to  the  water  by  immersion  ;  or 
whether  the  person  receiving  it  be  a  child  or  an  adult,  a  be¬ 
liever  or  a  deceived  unbeliever.  Baptism  ought,  therefore, 
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never  to  be  repeated.  The  intrinsic  nature  and  power  of  the 
word  are  not  destroyed  by  the  character  of  the  preacher,  the 
manner  of  its  presentation,  and  the  non-reception  by  the 
hearer,  but  remains,  according  to  its  divine  constitution, 
quick  and  powerful ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Baptism.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Luther  says  in  the  Larger  Catechism  :  “Baptism 
does  not  become  wrong  on  this  account  (whether  the  person 
baptized  believes  or  does  not  believe)  but  all  depends  upon 
the  word  and  command  of  God.  Now  this  is,  indeed,  a  nice 
point ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  assertion,  that  Baptism  is 
nothing  else  than  water  and  the  word  of  God  intimately  uni¬ 
ted  ;  that  is,  when  the  word  is  connected  with  the  water, 
then  Baptism  is  right,  although  the  individual  be  destitute 
of  faith  at  the  time  of  his  Baptism ;  for  my  faith  does  not 
make,  but  receive  Baptism.  *  *  Therefore  Baptism  ever 

continues  valid.  *  *  But  no  one  is  permitted  to  sprinkle 

us  with  water  again  ;  for,  if  a  person  permit  himself  to  be 
sunk  into  water  a  hundred  times,  it  would  still  be  no  more 
than  one  Baptism;  this  work,  however,  continues  and  the- 
signification  is  permanent.” 

VI.  ITS  MODE. 

The  mode  of  Baptism  does  not  belong  to  its  substance,  but 
to  its  accidents  ;  and  hence,  Baptism  may  be  performed  by 
either  sprinkling,  pouring  or  immersion.  There  being  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Confessors  aud  the  Roman¬ 
ists,  concerning  the  mode  of  Baptism,  the  subject  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  into  their  Confession  ;  and  as  it  was  regarded  of 
minor  importance,  it  was  referred  to  only  incidentally,  in 
other  portions  of  the  Symbolical  Books.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Larger  Catechism  present  such  incidental 
allusions  to  the  mode  of  Baptism : 

“Baptism  is  not  our  work  but  God’s.  For  thou  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  Baptism  which  God  gives,  and  that 
which  the  keeper  of  a  bath-house  gives.  But  God’s  work  to 
be  saving  does  not  exclude  faith,  but  demands  it,  for  without 
faith  it  cannot  be  grasped.  For  in  the  mere  fact  that  thou 
hast  had  water  pioured  on  thee,  thou  hast  not  so  received 
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Baptism  as  to  be  useful  to  thee ;  but  it  profits  thee  if  thou 
art  baptized  with  the  design  of  obeying  God’s  command  and 
institution,  and  in  God’s  name  of  receiving  in  the  water  the 
salvation  promised.  This  neither  the  hand  nor  the  body  can 
effect,  but  the  heart  must  believe.”  “We  should  say,  I  am 
baptized,  therefore  the  promise  of  salvation  is  given  me  for 
soul  and  body.” 

“For  to  this  end  these  two  things  were  done  in  Baptism, 
that  the  body,  which  can  only  receive  the  water,  is  wet  by 
pouring,  and  that  in  addition,  the  word  is  spoken  that  the 
soul  may  receive  it.  The  act  (of  Baptism)  consists  in  our 
being  put  in  connection  with  the  water,  and  after  its  passing 
over  us,  in  being  withdrawn  from  it  again.  These  two,  our 
being  put  in  connection  with  the  water,  and  being  withdrawn 
from  it  again,  signify  the  efficacy  and  work  of  Baptism, 
which  are  nothing  else  but  the  mortification  of  the  old 
Adam,  and  afterwards  the  rearing  of  the  new  man.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Luther.  In  the  first  quotation,  he 
refers  manifestly  to  the  mode  of  Baptism  by  pouring,  and  in 
the  second  no  less  explicitly  to  that  of  immersion.  From 
these  declarations,  as  well  as  from  his  translations,  liturgies 
and  other  writings,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  he  believed 
sprinkling  and  pouring  to  be  a  valid  and  scriptural  mode  of 
Baptism  ;  that  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  he  expressed  a 
preference  for  immersion,  but  that  he  never  regarded  it  as 
necessary,  and  that  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  truthfully  claimed 
as  an  immersionist.  "While  Baptism  was  commonly  admin¬ 
istered  in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century  by  pouring 
and  sprinkling,  as  well  as  by  immersion,  all  over  Germany  it 
was  performed,  says  Bugenhagen,  “by  pouring  the  water  over 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  child.”  And  pouring  and 
sprinkling  have  been  adopted  as  the  preferable  mode  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  all  ages  and  lands. 

VII.  ITS  SUBJECTS. 

That  adult  believers  are  proper  subjects  of  Baptism  was 
taken  for  granted  by  the  Confessors  as  the  doctrine  held  by 
the  Church  universal ;  and  that  it  ought  also  to  be  adminis- 
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tered  to  children,  they  declare  in  the  article  of  their  Confes¬ 
sion  under  consideration.  That  children  are  proper  subjects 
of  Baptism  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  arguments,  to 
most  of  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Symbolical  Books. 

1.  From  the  Command  of  Christ.  The  word,  as  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  Baptism,  authorizes  the  Apostles  to 
baptize  “all  nations.”  The  command  thus  issued  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  specific,  directing  ministers  of  the  gospel  to 
baptize  men,  women  or  children,  but  generic,  commissioning 
them  to  baptize  “all  nations,”  and,  therefore,  it  includes  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  adults.  While  the  command  to  baptize  is 
unrestricted  to  either  age  or  sex,  it  is,  nevertheless,  limited 
in  its  application  by  the  qualifications  demanded  as  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  reception.  The  qualifications  thus  required  of 
adults,  are  repentance  and  faith ;  and  the  requisition  for  the 
baptism  of  children  is,  that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  be  a 
believer  in  Christ.  *  These  conditions  are  presented  in  other 
portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  were  required  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  administration  of  Baptism,  both  to  adult  be¬ 
lievers  and  the  children  of  their  households. 

2.  From  the  constitution ,  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church. 
God,  in  the  original  constitution  of  his  Church,  established 
infant  membership,  and  instituted  circumcision  as  the  rite 
through  wrhich  children  were  to  be  admitted  into  it.  At  first, 
membership  was  mainly  confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  “in  the 
fulness  of  time,”  the  same  privilege  was  conferred  upon  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  God  did  not 
organize  a  new  Church,  but  simply  extended  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  advantages  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  all  the  Gentile  na¬ 
tions.  He  did  not  pluck  up  the  old  “olive  tree,”  but  simply 
broke  off  some  of  “the  natural  branches,”  and  then  cut  off 
branches  from  the  wild  “olive  tree,”  and  grafted  them  “into 
the  good  olive  tree”  in  their  stead,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  partakers  of  “the  root  and  fatness”  thereof.  Christ, 
the  Chief  Shepherd,  did  not  establish  a  new  fold,  neither  did 
he  confine  his  pastoral  supervision  to  the  sheep  of  the  Jewish 
fold,  but  realizing  that  he  had  other  sheep,  which  -were  not 
of  that  fold,  he  made  the  necessary  provision  for  bringing 
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them  in,  in  order  that  there  might  be  and  remain,  as  there 
had  been,  Ubut  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.”  In  other  words, 
Christ  did  not  make  such  radical  changes  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
rnent  dispensation  as  to  constitute  a  new  Church.  He  did 
not  restrict  church  membership  to  adults,  and  thereby  ex¬ 
clude  children  from  its  rights  and  blessings  secured  to  them 
by  covenant  and  promise  in  all  generations.  Baptism  was 
simply  substituted  for  circumcision,  as  the  initiatory  rite  of 
the  Church  ;  it  became  the  sign  of  the  same  promise  and  the 
seal  of  the  same  covenant;  it  was  administered  to  parents 
and  children  by  the  Apostles,  as  circumcision  had  been  to 
Jewish  fathers  and  their  male  children  ;  and,  hence,  Baptism 
is  expressly  declared  by  the  inspired  writers,  to  be  “the  cir¬ 
cumcision  made  'without  hands,”  even  “the  circumcision  of 
Christ.” 

“Through  Baptism,”  says  the  Larger  Catechism,  “we  are 
first  taken  into  the  community  of  Christians  and  of  the 
Christian  Church.  If  Infant  Baptism  were  wrong  hitherto, 
down  to  the  present  day,  there  could  not  have  been  a  Chris¬ 
tian  on  earth.  Ishw,  since  God  confirms  Baptism  by  the 
communication  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  was  truly  the  case  in 
some  of  the  Fathers,  as  St.  Bernard,  Gerson,  John  Huss,  and 
others  who  were  baptized  in  their  infancy  ;  and  as  the  holy 
Christian  Church  cannot  discontinue  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  it  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  such  Baptism 
of  children  is  pleasing  to  God.  For  God  cannot  be  against 
himself,  or  favor  falsehood  and  knavery,  or  grant  his  grace 
and  Spirit  to  this  end.  *  *  For  this  article:  I  believe 

in  a  holy,  Christian  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  can 
neither  be  withdrawn  from  us  nor  overthrown.” 

The  logical  force  of  this  argument  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  common  and  statute  laws  of 
the  State.  The  common  law  confers  general  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  ;  the  statute  law  repeals  and  limits  them.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  having  established  his  right  to  a  certain  privilege  by  the 
common  law,  his  claim  cannot  be  annulled,  unless  the  defend¬ 
ant  proves  that  the  right  in  dispute  has  been  repealed  by  ex¬ 
press  provision  of  the  statute  law.  In  like  manner,  does  the 
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Old  Testament  establish  church  membership,  and  confer  its 
privileges  upon  children.  Xow,  unless  the  New  Testament, 
by  express  provision,  repeals  the  right  conferred  upon  chil¬ 
dren,  and  restricts  the  privilege  of  church  membership  to 
adults,  their  claim  to  all  its  advantages  remains  in  full  force. 
It  was  entirely  unnecessary,  therefore,  that  Christ  should  in¬ 
stitute  infant  membership  and  command  his  Apostles  to  bap¬ 
tize  children.  But  if  it  was  his  design  to  deprive  children 
of  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them  from  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  do  this  by  giving 
specific  directions  to  that  effect,  and  enforcing  them  by  ade¬ 
quate  reasons.  But  as  he  gave  no  such  command,  his  Apos¬ 
tles  regarded  the  claims  of  children  to  membership  in  his 
Church  as  valid,  and  uniformly  baptized  the  heads  of  families, 
who  became  believers,  together  with  their  households. 

8.  From  the  unity  and  'perpetuity  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace , 
with  all  its  promised  blessings.  God  originally  instituted  a 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  in  the  words  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  wit :  “I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy  seed  after 
thee.”  Gen.  17  :  7.  Into  this  covenant,  God  commanded 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  all  their  tribes  and  with  all  their 
children,  to  enter,  from  generation  to  generation.  Deut. 
29  :  9.  The  token  of  this  covenant  was  circumcision,  and 
the  divine  direction  was  given  that  every  man  child  among 
them  should  be  circumcised.  Gen.  17  :  10.  The  promises 
connected  with  this  covenant  embraced  a  numerous  posterity,, 
the  laud  of  Canaan,  the  privileges  of  church  membership,  the 
Messiah,  and  all  the  blessings  of  redemption.  These  bless¬ 
ings  were  sealed  by  circumcision,  and  forfeited  by  its  neglect. 
“Every  man  child  who  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant.” 
Gen.  17  :  14. 

From  all  the  references  made  by  the  inspired  Apostles  to 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  the  following  propositions 
are  clearly  established :  That  this  covenant  was  not  designed 
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to  be  temporary,  but  “everlasting,”  and  hence,  it  has  not  been 
annulled,  but  remains  in  full  force.  Gal.  3  :  17.  That  the 
heathen,  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  his  natural  posterity  became 
alike  the  seed  and  children  of  Abraham,  of  the  covenant,  and 
of  the  promise  through  faith.  That  the  promise,  “In  thee 
and  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed," 
embraced  in  the  covenant,  included  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Gospel  with  all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  That,  as  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham  received  the 
sign  of  circumcision,  as  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
so  did  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  receive  the  sign  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  as  the  seal  of  the  same  righteousness  of  faith.  Gal.  3  : 
27,  29  ;  Rom.  4  :  11.  That  all  believers,  as  Abraham’s  seed, 
are  “heirs  according  to  the  promise,”  which  pertains  to  them 
and  their  children,  and  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
call.  Gal.  3  :  29  ;  Acts  2  :  39.  And  that,  accordingly,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  soon  as  they  became  believers,  were 
called  upon  to  be  baptized,  together  with  their  children. 
A  cts  2  t  08,  39.  Aow,  as  the  covenant  of  grace,  m  the  Jew¬ 
ish  dispensation,  embraced  children  ;  as  the  promise  connected 
with  it  had  reference  to  children  ;  as  circumcision,  the  token 
of  it,  was  applied  to  children  ;  as  the  blessings  sealed  by  it 
were  conferred  upon  children,  it  follows,  that  as  the  covenant, 
the  promise  and  the  blessings  remain  the  same,  Baptism,  the 
rite  which  confirms  the  covenant  and  seals  its  promised  bless¬ 
ings  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  subjects,  namely,  to  parents  and  children.  And  as  the 
substitution  of  Baptism  for  circumcision  did  not  annul  the 
covenant,  nor  render  its  promise  of  none  effect,  neither  did  it 
confine  its  blessings  to  adults  and  withhold  them  from  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  strength  of  the  argument  and  the  weakness  of  the  ob- 

O  O 

jection  to  it,  based  upon  the  substitution  of  Baptism  for  cir¬ 
cumcision,  ma}7  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  amendment 
of  a  constitution.  Suppose  that  ‘by  the  old  constitution  of  a 
state,  certain  prerogatives  should  be  conferred  upon  every 
naturalized  adult  citizen  as  well  as  upon  his  children — say, 
the  right  of  voting  and  holding  office  upon  the  adult,  and  the 
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right  of  free  education  and  moral  culture  upon  the  children — 
and  that  these  prerogatives  should  be  confirmed  according  to 
a  prescribed  ceremony.  This  constitution,  as  amended,  makes 
no  change  either  in  the  conditions  required,  or  in  the  prerog¬ 
atives  conferred  by  naturalization,  but  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  eeremonv  of  ratification.  The  substitution  of  one 
form  of  ratification  for  another,  could  manifestly  in  no  wise 
affect  the  proper  subjects  of  naturalization,  nor  limit  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  granted  therebv.  These  would  remain  as  secure  to 
the  children  as  to  their  parents.  The  Old  Testament  confers 
certain  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  upon  parents  and  children, 
and  confirms  them  bv  a  religious  eeremonv.  circumcision. 
The  ISTew  Testament  nowhere  either  restricts  or  annuls  the 
rights  and  privileges  confirmed  to  parents  and  their  children 
by  the  Old  Testament.  It  simply  sets  aside  circumcision  and 
substitutes  Baptism, as  the  more  significant  and  appropriate 
mode  of  initiating  believers  and  their  households  into  one 
holy  Church  of  the  living  God,  and  of  sealing  to  them  the 
blessings  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace  and  redemption. 
The  substitution  of  Baptism  for  circumcision  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  ceremonial  arrangement,  affecting  no 
radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  persons 
entitled  to  membership,  or  the  prerogatives  conferred  upon 
them  by  covenant  and  promise. 

4.  From  the  instructions  and  example  of  Christ.  “Then  were 
there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he  should  put 
his  hands  on  them  and  pray  ;  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them. 
But  Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
he  laid  his  hands  on  them.  Matt.  19  :  13 — 15.  Mark  adds, 
“And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms  put  his  hands  upon  then] 
and  blessed  them.'’  “And  he  took  a  child  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms  he 
said  unto  them,  whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children 
in  my  name,  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me. 
receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me.’*  Mark  9  :  36,  37. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 
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Luke  18  :  17.  “Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
cl  ora  of  heaven/’  “And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said  :  Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest 
in  the  kindom  of  heaven.  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones,  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him, 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you  that 
in  heaven,  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.  Even  so,  it  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.”  Matt.  18  :  2 — 5,  6,  10, 11,  14. 

In  these  passages,  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  Christ 
concerning  little  children  are  given,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  them,  and  desired  that  his  disciples  should  treat 
them,  are  set  forth.  He  regarded  them  as  among  the  lost, 
whom  he  came,  according  to  the  will  of  his  Father,  to  save 
from  perishing.  He  warns  all  against  despising  them,  threat¬ 
ens  those  who  offend  them,  rebuked  those  who  forbade  them 
to  come  to  him,  and  declared  that  angels  appeared  as  their 
representatives  in  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven.  He  re¬ 
ceived  them,  took  them  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hands  on  them, 
and  imparted  his  blessing  to  them.  Created  by  him,  and  re¬ 
deemed  by  his  blood,  he  claimed  them  as  his  own,  opened  the 
door  of  his  kingdom  and  invited  them  to  come  in,  directed 
parents  to  bring  them  to  him,  and  instructed  his  Apostles  to 
receive  them  in  his  name.  As  an  incentive  to  obedience,  he 
announced  that  those  who  received  such  little  ones  which  be¬ 
lieve  on  him,  in  his  name,  that  is,  because  they  belong  to 
him,  do  thereby  receive  both  him  and  the  Father  that  sent 
him.  And  as  a  consequence  of  these  truths,  he  positively  af¬ 
firms,  that  unless  men  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children,  and  thus  receive  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
they  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein,  because  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
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through  Infant  Baptism  the  views  and  directions  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  little  children  are  carried  out,  and  his  example 
and  that  of  his  Apostles  in  their  treatment  of  them,  imi¬ 
tated  ;  while  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  those  who  reject 
Infant  Baptism  appear  in  striking  contrast  therewith. 

5.  From  the  practice  of  household  Baptism  by  the  Apostles. 
Baptism  was  not  first  instituted  by  John  the  Baptist,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  Christ,  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  his 
Church,  but  it  originated  among  the  Jews,  and  was  practised 
by  them  ages  before  in  the  reception  of  proselytes  from  among 
the  heathen.  Maimonides  testifies  that  Baptism  was  al¬ 
ready  practised  in  the  wilderness  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  ;  that  proselytes  were  thus  made  to  Judaism  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  and  David  ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  pros¬ 
elytes  were  baptized  as  well  as  their  parents.  And  Light- 
foot,  the  greatest ^ of  the  old  rabinical  scholars,  says:  “The 
baptizing  of  infants  was  a  thing  as  commonly  known  and  as 
commonly  used  before  John’s  coming,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
coming  and  subsequently,  as  any  thing  holy  that  was  used 
among  the  Jews;  and  they  were  as  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Infant  Baptism  as  they  were  with  Infant  Circumcision." 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Apostles, 
being  Jews,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  establishment  of 
infant  membership  in  the  Church,  and  the  practice  of  infant 
Baptism  prevalent  among  them  before  their  eyes,  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  reception  of  children  into  the  Church  by  Baptism, 
unless  they  were  prohibited  from  doing  so  in  so  many  words 
by  Christ  himself.  And  as  no  such  prohibition  was  given  by 
him,  they  continued  the  practice  of  baptizing  the  children  of 
all  parents  who  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Luke,  that  Lydia,  as  soon  as  her 
heart  was  opened,  so  that  she  attended  to  the  things  which 
were  spoken  by  Paul,  “was  baptized  and  her  household 
and  that  when  the  jailor  at  Philippi  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  “he  and  all  his  were  baptized  straightway 
and  Paul  states  that  he  “baptized  also  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanus.”  In  this  manner,  believing  parents  and  their  child¬ 
ren  became  ecclesiastical  households,  or  Christian  churches. 
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There  was  such  a  Church  organized  in  the  house  of  Phile¬ 
mon,  (Phil.  1:  2);  in  the  house  of  Nymphas,  (Col.  4:  15); 
and  in  the  house  of  Aquilla  and  Priscilla,  (Rom.  Id  :  25). 
These  churches  were  designated  by  the  name  of  the  father 

of  the  family  and  called  his  “house.''  The  “house  of  Ste- 
«/ 

phanus”  and  the  “house  of  Onesiphorus”  were  constituted 
ecclesiastical  households  or  Christian  Churches  through  In- 
fant  Baptism,  as  practised  by  the  Apostles.  In  other  words, 
the  Apostles  practised  household  Baptism  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  government  ot  Christian  congregations,  both  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 

6.  From  the  history  of  Infant  Baptism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Infant  Baptism  must  either  be  a  human  invention, 
or  a  divine  institution.  If  it  be  a  human  invention,  it  must 
have  had  an  inventor;  it  must  have  been  introduced  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  by  some  one,  and  history  must  have  recorded  his 
name,  the  time  when  the  innovation  was  introduced,  and  the 
process  through  which  his  sentiments  and  practice  became 
universal  in  the  primitive  church.  But  the  pages  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  contain  no  account  of  its  introduction. 
such  name  can  be  found,  no  such  period  is  mentioned,  and  no 
such  ecclesiastical  change  even  referred  to  by  any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity. 

But  if  Infant  Baptism  be  a  divine  institution,  ordained 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  practised  by  his  Apostles,  it  would  be 
rational  to  conclude  that  its  introduction  and  practice  would 
become  general  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches,  and  that 
it  would  continue  to  prevail  in  subsequent  ages.  And  this 
conclusion  is  verified  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history. 

The  Christian  Fathers  represent  Infant  Baptism  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  custom,  derived  from  the  Apostles.  Justin  Martyr, 
born  about  the  time  of  St.  John’s  death,  says:  that  among 
the  members  of  the  church  in  his  day,  “there  were  many  of 
both  sexes,  some  sixty  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  were 
made  disciples  to  Christ  in  their  infancy .”  Origen,  born 
eighty-five  years  later,  says :  “There  was  a  tradition  in  the 
Church  received  from  the  Apostles,  that  children  also  ought 
to  be  baptized.”  Augustine  says:  “The  whole  Church  prac- 
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rices  Infant  Baptism  ;  it  was  not  instituted  by  councils,  but 
was  always  in  use,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  any  person, 
either  in  the  Church  or  among  the  heretics,  who  denied  the 
propriety  of  baptizing  infants.”  And  this  testimony,  Pela- 
gius,  who  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Africa  and 
Palestine,  corroborates.  Infant  Baptism  can  thus  be  traced 
from  the  fifth  century  down  to  the  first,  yea,  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  testimony  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  relative  to  Infant  Baptism,  is  summed  up 
by  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  as  follows: 

*  “During  the  first  four  hundred  years  from  the  formation 

O  %j 

of  the  Christian  Church,  neither  any  society  of  men  nor  any 
individual  denied  the  lawfulness  of  baptizing  infants.  Ter- 
tullian  only  urged  some  delay  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  and 
that  -not  in  all  cases.  And  Gregory  deferred  it  perhaps  to 
his  own  children. ^  In  the  next  seven  hundred  years,  there 
was  neither  a  society  nor  an  individual,  who  even  pleaded 
its  delay.  In  the  year,  A.  D.  1120,  one  sect  opposed  Infant 
Baptism,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  other  churches  as  hereti¬ 
cal,  and  soon  came  to  nothing.  From  that  time,  no  one  op¬ 
posed  the  Baptism  of  infants  until  the  year  1522,  when  the 
Anabaptists  arose,  since  which  period,  also,  the  great  body 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  continued  to<  practice  Infant 
Baptism." 

VIII.  ITS  SACRAMENTAL  CHARACTER,  AS  A  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


The  Confessors  declare  that  “through  Baptism  the  grace  of 
God  is  offered.5'  By  the  grace  of  God  they  mean  those  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  which  God,  out  of  pure  favor,  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  world,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  under  whose  operation  man  is  induced  to  exercise 
faith  in  the  word  and  promise  of  God,  through  which  he  ob¬ 
tains  the  remission  of  sins,  becomes  a  new  creature,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  These  gracious  influ¬ 
ences  are  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  word  of 
God.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  water,  as  a  constituent  ele¬ 
ment  of  Baptism,  by  its  appropriation  to  a  sacramental  pur- 
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pose,  becomes  an  efficacious  sign,  and  as  a  “visible  word" 
united  with  the  written  and  spoken  word,  with  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  united,  and  through  which  he  operates,  Bap¬ 
tism  becomes  a  means  of  grace  coordinate  with  the  word  of 
God.  As  grace  is  offered  through  the  promise  of  the  gospel 
made  in  Baptism,  and  when  this  promise  is  received  by  faith, 
the  grace  offered  is  also  conferred  in  Baptism,  and  becomes 
efficacious  in  the  justification,  regeneration  and  salvation  of 
the  soul.  And  as  children  are  to  be  baptized,  grace  is  offered 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  adults,  by  Baptism. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  Apology  says:  “For  it 
is  altogether  certain  that  the  divine  promises  of  grace  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  belong  not  only  to  adults,  but  also  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Row,  the  promises  do  not  apply  to  those  that  are  out 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  there  is  no  gospel  nor  sacra¬ 
ment.  For  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  exists  only  where  the 
word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  are  found.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  truly  Christian  and  necessary  practice  to  baptize  children, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  participants  of  the  gospel, 
the  promise  of  salvation  and  grace,  as  Christ  commands, 
Matt.  28  :  19.  Kow,  as  grace  and  salvation  in  Christ  are 
offered  to  all,  so  Baptism  is  offered,  both  to  men  and  women, 
to  youths  and  infants.  Hence,  it  certainly  follows  that  we 
may  and  should  baptize  infants;  for  in  and  with  Baptism, 
universal  grace  and  the  treasure  of  the  gospel  are  offered  to 
them.” 

Baptism,  as  a  means  of  grace,  is  called  a  sacrament.  This 
word  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  applied  in  an¬ 
cient  times  to  the  oath  of  the  Roman  soldier  ( so.cramentum ) 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  obedience  and  loyalty.  And 
as  by  the  sacraments,  and  especially  by  Baptism,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  enrolled  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  binds  himself  to  be 
faithful  to  him,  as  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  it  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  called  by  the  Latins  a  sacrament,  and  is  thus  designat¬ 
ed  until  this  day  by  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Baptism  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  “sacraments  through 
which,  as  means,  God  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  in  his 
own  time  and  place  works  faith  in  those  that  hear  the  gos- 
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pel.”*  “Concering  their  use  it  is  taught,  that  the  sacraments 
have  been  instituted,  not  only  as  tokens  by  which  Christians 
may  be  known  externally,  but  as  signs  and  evidences  of  the 
divine  will  towards  us.  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and 
strengthening  our  faith  ;  hence  they  also  require  faith,  and 
they  are  properly  used  then  only,  when  received  in  faith  and 
when  faith  is  strengthened  by  them/’f  “True  sacraments, 
*  *  commanded  of  God,  have  the  promise  of  grace, 

which  in  reality  belongs  to  and  is  the  New  Testament.  For 
the  external  signs  were  instituted  to  move  our  hearts,  namely, 
both  by  the  word  and  the  external  signs,  to  believe  when  we 
are  baptized,  and  when  we  receive  the  Lord’s  body,  that  God 
will  be  truly  merciful  to  us,  as  Paul  says:  Rom.  10:  17; 
“Faith  cometh  by  hearing/'  As  the  word  enters  our  ears,  so 
the  external  signs  are  placed  before  our  eyes,  inwardly  to  ex¬ 
cite  and  move  the  heart  to  faith.  The  word  and  the  external 
signs  work  the  same  thing  in  our  hearts;  as  Augustine  well 
says:  “The  sacrament  is  a  visible  word;  for  the  external 
sign  is  like  a  picture,  and  signifies  the  same  thing  preached 
by  the  word  ;  both,  therefore,  effect  the  same  thing. 

Baptism,  as  a  sacrament,  according  to  the  above  state¬ 
ments,  and  such  as  are  contained  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  other  symbols,  is  an  external  religious  ceremony,  not  only 
a  token  of  recognition  through  which  Christians  may  be 
known  to  each  other,  but  an  outward,  efficacious  sign  of  the 
divine  will  toward  us,  of  the  grace  of  the  ^Tew  Testament,  of 
the  covenant  of  promise,  of  reconciliation  with  God,  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity,  and  of  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is  a  sure 
testimony,  furnishing  evidence  of  God’s  grace  and  purpose 
towards  us  ;  a  confirmation  of  the  word  and  a  seal  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  God.  It  is  a  means  through  which  God  imparts  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  operates  in  exciting  and  strengthening  faith, 
and  a  washing  of  regeneration  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  manner  in  which  Baptism,  as  a  means  of  grace,  exerts 
its  influence  and  attains  its  end  is  also  explained.  As  it  is 
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an  outward  ceremony,  a  token  of  recognition  and  a  sign  of 
the  most  momentous  truths,  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
the  import  of  the  token,  and  the  signification  of  the  sign 
must  be  apprehended  by  the  recipient.  As  it  constitutes  a 
peculiar  form  of  evidence  concerning  the  divine  will,  a  sure 
testimony  of  God’s  grace,  a  confirmation  of  his  word,  and  a 
seal  of  his  promise,  the  strong  assurances  of  truth  thus  ex¬ 
hibited  must  be  received  by  faith.  And  as  living  faith  is  the 
spiritual  grace  which  can  apprehend  the  truth  conveyed  by  a 
symbol,  and  rely  upon  the  evidence  attested  by  a  seal,  it  is 
properly  demanded  as  the  necessary  condition  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  reception  of  Baptism  and  its  benefits. 

Baptism  exhibits  and  confirms  truth  in  two  ways,  by  sign 
and  by  statement,  and  addresses  it  to  different  organs.  The 
eye  is  the  organ  through  which  the  truth  signified  is  received, 
the  ear  that  through  which  the  truth  pronounced  is  received, 
the  latter  being  the  same  mode  which  characterizes  the  pro¬ 
clamation  and  reception  of  the  truth  when  preached.  But 
the  internal  organ  and  mode  of  the  reception  of  the  truth, 
whether  symbolized  or  pronounced  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  or  preached  by  the  embassador  of  Christ,  is 
the  same,  viz.  faith  apprehending  and  confiding  in  the  truth 
made  known  by  each,  according  to  its  respective  mode  of 
operation.  This  is  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacraments. 
The  generic  conception  which  runs  through  them  is  truth; 
the  informing  idea  which  binds  all  their  elements  together, 
is  that  of  grace;  the  Spirit  which  pervades  and  imparts  to 
them  their  inherent  force,  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  capacity  which  distinguishes  and  appropriates  to  itself  all 
their  contents,  is  faith. 

This  view  of  Baptism,  as  a  means  of  grace,  according  to 
which  it  exerts  its  infiuence  through  the  supernatural  power 
of  the  truth  signified  and  declared  by  it,  stands  in  contrast 
with  several  erroneous  views  concerning  its  efficacy,  set  forth 
and  rejected  by  the  Confessors.  The  first  is  that  of  Thomas 
and  the  Dominicans.  They  maintained  that  God  had  placed 
a  spiritual,  supernatural  power  in  the  water,  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  thereof,  the  sins  of  the  recipient  were  washed  away 
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by  the  water,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  and  without 
regard  to  any  other  part  connected  with  the  administration 
of  Baptism. 

The  second  error  rejected  is  that  of  Scot  us  and  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans.  They  maintained  that  Baptism  washes  away  sins, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  divine  will,  through  which  such 
washing  alone  comes  to  pass,  and  not  at  all  through  the  word 
and  water. 

The  third  error  rejected  is  that  of  the  Romanists.  They 
held  that  Baptism,  as  a  sacrament,  produces  justification  in 
its  recipients,  ex  opere  operato ,  that  is,  by  the  mere  outward 
performance  of  the  work,  without  faith,  without  Christ,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  any 
good  emotion  in  the  heart.  The  Scholastics  explain  it  by  the 
manner  in  which  medicine  acts  upon  the  body.  The  force 
and  blessed  effects  of  Baptism  lay  locked  up  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  itself,  like  medicine  in  a  box,  and  upon  the  bare  ap¬ 
plication  of  which,  all  its  legitimate  effects  follow,  as  when  a 
healing  plaster  is  laid  upon  a  wound. 

The  Council  of  Trent  teaches,  that  the  sacraments  produce 
their  effect,  ex  opere  operato ,  that  the  grace  of  God  was  bound 
internally  and  necessarily  to  them,  so  that  it  is  not  received 
through  them  but  in  them.  Their  efficacy  or  working  is  there¬ 
fore,  always  objectively  and  necessarily  bound  to  them, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  administration  of  them  is  prop¬ 
erly  celebrated.  Their  effect  does  not  take  place  sometimes 
and  upon  some  persons,  but  always  and  upon  all  persons  to 
whom  they  are  administered.  Their  efficacy  grows  out  of  the 
matter  and  form  of  the  sacramental  transaction  itself;  it  is 
specifically  its  own,  and  works  necessarily  through  the  mere 
observance  thereof.  Their  benefits  depend  upon  the  act  it¬ 
self,  its  proper  administration  and  reception,  and  not  upon 
the  state  of  the  mind,  disposition  or  spirit  of  the  recipient. 
Baptism,  as  a  sacrament,  impresses  once,  and  for  all  time,  an 
indelible  character  upon  the  soul.  The  manner  in  which 
Baptism  operates  and  produces  the  justification,  regeneration, 
and  salvation  of  its  subjects,  may  be  characterized  as  objec¬ 
tive  and  arbitrary,  physical  and  materialistic,  magical  and 
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mechanical,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  necessary  and 
irresistible.  And  while  it  thus  deposits  its  saving  contents 
into  the  soul  of  its  recipient,  it  becomes  efficacious,  independ¬ 
ent  of  his  having  either  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  its  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning,  or  true  faith  in  its  word  of  promise.  In  other 
words,  it  exerts  its  saving  power,  ex  opere  operato. 

ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  effects  or  benefits  of  Baptism,  in  so  far  as  adults  are 
concerned,  are  not  specifically  stated  by  the  Confessors  in  the 
[X,  Article  of  the  Confession,  but  they  are  described  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  precision  and  comprehensiveness  in 
other  portions  of  their  symbolical  writings.  In  answer  to 
the  question  :  “What  are  the  gifts  or  benefits  of  Baptism  ?” 
the  Small  Catechism  says:  “It  worketh  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  delivers  from  death  arid  the  devil,  and  confers  everlast¬ 
ing  salvation  upon  all  who  believe  as  the  word  and  promise 
of  God  declare.”  In  the  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530,  the  Coufessors  declared  that  “Original  sin  is  truly 
sin,  which  brings  all  those  under  the  eternal  wrath  of  God, 
who  are  not  born  again  by  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
In  the  German  edition  of  1533,  Melanchthon  modified  the 
concluding  phrase  as  follows :  “who  are  not  regenerated  by 
Baptism  and  faith  in  Christ,  through  the  gospel  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  In  the  Apology  he  quotes  Luther  as  teaching,  “that 
Holy  Baptism  extirpates  and  removes  the  entire  guilt  and 
hereditary  debt  (Erbpflicht)  of  original  sin,  although  the 
material  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  sin,  viz.  the  evil  propensity 
and  lust,  remain.”  In  the  same  sense  Augustine  is  also  quo¬ 
ted  as  saying  ;  “Original  sin  is  forgiven  in  Baptism,  not  that 
it  becomes  extinct,  but  it  is  not  imputed.” 

In  reply  to  the  question :  “How  can  water  produce  such 
great  effects ?”  The  Small  Catechism  says:  “It  is  not  the 
water,  indeed,  that  produces  these  effects,  but  the  word  of 
God,  which  accompanies  and  is  connected  with  the  water, 
and  our  faith,  which  relies  on  the  word  of  God  connected 
with  the  water.  For  the  water,  without  the  word  of  God,  is 
simply  water  and  no  Baptism.  But  when  connected  with 
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the  word  of  God,  it  is  a  Baptism,  that  is,  a  gracious  water  of 
iife,  aud  a  washing  of  regeneration  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  St. 
Paul  says  to  Titus  3  :  5 — 8. 

Melanchthon  quotes  Luther  in  the  Apology  as  maintain¬ 
ing,  “that  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  through  Baptism,  begins 
daily  to  mortify  and  blot  out  the  remaining  evil  desires  in  us, 
and  puts  into  the  heart  a  new  light,  a  new  mind  and  spirit. 
And  further:  “that  original  sin  as  it  remains  after  Baptism 
is,  in  itself,  not  indifferent,  but  that  we  ueed  Christ,  the 
Mediator,  in  order  that  God  may  not  impute  it  unto  us,  and 
the  constant  light  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  morti¬ 
fy  and  remove  it.”  And  in  corroboration  of  these  opinions 
of  Luther,  the  Apology  cites  the  following  passage  from 
Augustine:  “The  law  which  is  in  our  members  is  put  away 
by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  yet  remains  in  the  desh  which 
is  mortal.  It  is  put  away,  for  the  guilt  is  entirely  remitted 
through  the  sacrament  (Baptism)  by  which  the  believers  are 
born  anew  ;  and  yet  it  remains,  for  it  produces  evil  desires 
against  which  the  believers  strives.” 

Baptism,  as  thus  set  forth,  was  regarded  by  the  Confessors 
as  a  means  of  washing  away  original,  and  of  sealing  the  par¬ 
don  of  actual  sin,  as  well  as  a  means  of  imparting  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  whose  agency  the  soul  is  born  anew  and  sanc¬ 
tified  by  faith  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  explanation 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  Baptism  confers  these  benefits 
accords  with  the  mode  in  which  the  sacraments,  as  means  of 
grace,  produce  their  saving  effects  as  already  described. 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  passages:  “Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  John  3  :  3.  “Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.”  James  1  :  18.  “In 
Christ  Jesus,  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel.” 
1  Cor.  4 :  15.  “Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  John  3  :  5.  “Ye 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”  Gal. 
3  :  26.  “Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born 
of  God.”  1  John  5  :  1.  kiBut  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
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that  believe  upon  his  name;  which  were  horn  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God.”  John  1  :  12,  18.  These  passages,  with  their  parallels, 
declare  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  to  salvation. 
They  teach,  that  the  gospel  as  the  word  of  truth  is  the  in¬ 
strument,  the  ambassador  of  Christ  the  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation,  the  Holy  Spirit  the  divine  agent,  and  faith  the  spirit¬ 
ual  exercise  of  mind  in  connection  with  which  it  ordinarily 
takes  place.  The  doctrine  of  regeneration  thus  taught,  the 
Confessors  set  forth  clearly  and  unequivocally  in  the  Symboli¬ 
cal  Books.  They  declare  in  the  Apology,  that  “the  natural 
man  is  and  remains  an  enemy  of  God,  until  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  word  preached  and  heard,  he  is 
converted,  endowed  with  faith,  regenerated  and  renewed.” 
This  faith  is  not  a  natural  faculty,  capable  of  obtaining 
a  “mere  historic  knowledge  of  Christ,”  but  a  spiritual 
grace,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  comprehends  the 
word  and  promise  of  Christ,”  awakens  the  “conviction”  of 
their  truthfulness,  “receives”  and  “firmly  cleaves”  to  them, 
and  “trusts  in  Christ,  who  was  given  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  as  the  only  Mediator  and  Redeemer.”  And  where 
this  faith  exists,  “we  are  regenerated  by  it,  and  through  it 
we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  into  our  hearts,  who  renews  them, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  to  fear  and  love 
him.”  “He  who  thus  believes,  rightly  apprehends  the  great, 
beneficent  work  of  Christ,  becomes  a  new  creature,  and  prior 
to  the  existence  of  such  faith  in  the  heart,  no  one  can  fulfil 
the  law.” 

Baptism,  as  a  sacrament,  was  held  by  the  Confessors  to  be 
a  means  through  which,  as  well  as  the  word,  God  imparts 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  in  his  own  time  and  place  works  faith 
in  them  that  apprehend  its  true  significance,  and  believe  the 
promise  of  God  connected  with  it.  Baptism  is  consequently 
not  a  new  species  of  instrumentality,  producing  its  effects  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  but  it  is  a  means  belonging  to  the  same 
species  of  the  word,  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  excites, 
confirms  and  strengthens  faith,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  through  the  word.  The  analogy  between  the  manner  in 
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which  the  word  and  the  sacraments  as  external  signs  produce 
their  effects,  explained  by  Melanchthon  in  the  Apology,  is  also 
set  forth  by  Luther.  In  his  Larger  Catechism,  he  teaches  that 
Baptism  signifies  the  “mortification  of  the  old  Adam,  and 
afterwards  the  rearing  up  of  the  new  man.  For  in  this  Bap¬ 
tism  the  Holy  Spirit,  grace  and  virtue  are  given  to  suppress 
the  old  man,  that  the  new  man  may  come  forth  and  increase 
in  strength. ”  But  in  order  that  “the  gifts  and  benefits”  of 
Baptism  may  be  received,  it  is  necessary  that  the  import  of 
“the  application  of  the  water”  should  be  “apprehended,”  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  promise  comprehended 
and  “believed”  with  all  the  “heart.”  In  this  manner  the 
soul  enters  through  faith  at  Baptism  upon  “the  new  life,” 
and  through  “repentance  demonstrates  and  practices  it.” 

In  order  that  the  full  significance  of  Baptism  ma}^  be  com¬ 
prehended,  it  must  be  contemplated  as  a  whole.  As  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Christ,  it  is  a  religious  ordinance.  Its  elements  are 
water  and  the  word,  its  administrator  the  minister  of  God, 
its  agent  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  thus  constituted  it  is  revealed 
to  man  with  the  conditions,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which,  he 
may  secure  all  its  benefits.  These  conditions  are  all  met  by 
faith.  It  comprehends  its  meaning  as  a  “visible  word,”  it 
relies  upon  its  promise  of  pardon,  it  submits  to  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  it  pledges  obedience  to  its  authoritative  com¬ 
mands.  In  being  baptized,  the  'Christian,  on  his  part,  makes 
a  profession  of  his  faith,  enters  into  covenant  with  God,  con¬ 
fesses  the  name  of  Christ  before  men,  unites  with  his  Church, 
and  consecrates  himself  to  his  service — and  God,  on  his  part, 
places  the  seal  of  his  covenant  upon  him,  assures  him  of  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  and  grants  him  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  may  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner 
man,  “and  kept  through  faith  by  the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation.”  As  Baptism  comprehends  the  truth  of  God,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  God,  whatever  may  be 
predicated  of  the  word,  as  the  means  of  the  Spirit,  in  work¬ 
ing  faith  and  in  securing  its  justifiying,  regenerating,  sancti¬ 
fying  and  saving  effects,  may  also  be  predicated  of  Baptism. 
Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  Word  is  “the 
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incorruptible  seed”  of  regeneration,  and  Baptism  “the  wash¬ 
ing  of  regeneration  that  man  must  be  “born  again  by  the 
word,’'  and  “born  of  water,”  that  is  of  Baptism  ;  that  the 
Church  is  “sanctified  by  the  word”  and  cleansed  by  Baptism, 
as  a  “washing  of  water and  that  the  redeemed  are  saved 
by  the  word,  and  saved  by  Baptism,  through  faith  in  the 
word  and  faith  in  Baptism. 

“What  God  hath,  therefore,  joined  together”  in  Baptism, 
“let  no  man  put  asunder”  by  rational  speculation.  Through 
an  analytical  process,  its  constituent  parts  may  be  separated 
and  contemplated  in  isolation.  The  water  may  be  separated 
from  the  word,  the  word  may  be  separated  from  the  Spirit, 
the  administrator  may  be  uninvested  with  authority,  and  the 
subject  may  be  destitute  of  faith.  By  divesting  the  water  of 
its  significance,  the  word  of  its  supernatural  power,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  authority,  and  the  recipient  of  faith,  Baptism 
is  destroyed,  and  a  human  ceremony  substituted  in  its  stead 
and  called  by  its  name.  And  when  this  process  of  disinte¬ 
gration  has  been  completed,  the  theological  vandal  can  with 
impunity  ask  :  How  can  a  handful  of  water  applied  to  the 
head,  and  a  few  words  addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  ear, 
wash  away  sin,  renew  the  heart  and  save  the  soul  ?  But  as 
the  Scriptures  reveal  no  such  Baptism,  and  contain  no  affirm¬ 
ations  concerning  the  efficacy  of  such  a  ceremony,  the  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  absurd,  and  needs  no  answer. 

i 

~Nov  must  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  be  limited  to  time.  It 
must,  of  necessity,  be  administered,  but  its  benefits  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  time  of  its  administration.  Baptism 
was  the  means  ot‘  imparting  the  extraordinary  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;  but  they  were  not  given  in  the  moment  of 
its  reception.  The  disciples  of  John,  whom  Paul  met  at 
Ephesus,  were  baptized,  but  received  the  Holy  Spirit  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  While 
Peter  was  speaking  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  on  his  hearers,  and  he  commanded  them  subsequently  to 
be  baptized.  Christ  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of 
a  dove  after  his  baptism  in  Jordan,  and  the  Apostles  were 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  in  the  form  of 
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cloven  tongues  of  fire,  without  the  application  of  water. 
Baptism  was  also  the  means  of  imparting  the  ordinary  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Peter  said  to  the  inquirers  at  Pen¬ 
tecost:  “Repent  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  These 
influences  of  the  Spirit  were,  however,  frequently  imparted 
through  the  word  received  by  faith,  and  not  during  the  time 
of  the  administration  of  Baptism.  The  eleven  Apostles,  of 
whose  Baptism  no  record  was  made  in  the  New  Testament, 
received  the  ordinary  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith 
in  the  word  and  call  of  Jesus.  And  the  same  may  be  affirm¬ 
ed  of  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  members  of  the  churches 
organized  by  the  Apostles.  Baptism  is  also  the  means  of 
conferring  the  remission  of  sins.  Peter  preached  a  baptism 
“for  the  remission  of  sins,”  and  Paul  was  commanded  by 
Ananias  to  “arise,  be  baptized  and  wash  away  his  sins,”  thus 
receiving,  as  an  adult,  the  “seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith1' 
in  Baptism,  which,  as  a  child,  he  had  received  in  circum¬ 
cision. 

But  its  sealing  power  was  not  limited  to  the  period  of  its 
reception.  That  remained  in  full  force  and  could  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  repentance  through  subsequent  life.  There  is 
consequently  nothing  of  a  temporary  character  connected 
with  Baptism.  It  is  not  a  religious  ceremony  producing  a 
magical  effect  during  the  time  of  its  performance,  but  it  is  a 
divine  ordinance,  constituted  with  imperishable  elements, 
and  clothed  with  perpetual  efficacy.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  Luther  says,  “The  same  words  of  God  once  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  first  Baptism  endure  forever,  so  that  they  can 
afterwards  rely  on  these  words  if  they  desire,  and  the  water 
is  poured  over  them,  to  enable  them  also  afterwards  to  com¬ 
prehend  it  in  faith  if  they  wish.”  He  regarded  Baptism  not 
as  something  isolated  and  transient,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  external  administration  soon  takes  place,  but  as  a 
permanent  and  enduring  transaction,  exerting  its  influence 
upon  the  individual  believer  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
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of  bis  life,  and  upon  the  Church,  as  the  general  assembly  of 
the  saints,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  effects  or  benefits  which  Baptism  confers  upon  chil¬ 
dren,  are  briefly  stated  by  the  Confessors.  In  the  Latin  edi¬ 
tion,  they  say  that  children,  being  offered  to  God  by  Baptism, 
are  received  into  God’s  favor.”  In  the  German  edition  they 
affirm,  that  children,  by  uBaptism,are  presented  to  God,  and 
become  acceptable  to  him.”  This  language  is  generic,  and  no 
clear  and  unmistakable  explanation  of  its  precise  meaning  is 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  Symbolical  Books.  This  resulted 
doubtless  from  the  fact,  that  the  inspired  writers  no  where 
explain  the  specific  effects  which  take  place  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  infant  at  its  Baptism,  nor  describe  in  detail  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  thereby.  These  effects  must 
therefore  be  determined  rather  from  analogy,  implication  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  than  from  didactic  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  account  the  subject  is  in¬ 
volved  in  more  or  less  obscurity,  and  beset  with  grave  diffi¬ 
culties.  This  the  Confessors  felt  and  consequently  did  not 
attempt  to  make  a  specific  and  full  deliverance  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  satisfied  themselves  with  the  general  statement  quo¬ 
ted  above. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
effects  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced,  were  vehemently  urged  by  the  Anabaptists  and 
constantly  felt  by  Luther.  He  had  rejected  the  opus  ope ratum 
theory  of  the  Romanists  and  adopted  the  evangelical  theory 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  which  the 
benefits  of  Baptism  can  only  be  received  through  faith  ap¬ 
prehending  the  truth  signified,  by  the  application  of  the  ele¬ 
ment,  confiding  in  the  promise  of  God  repeated  in  its  admin¬ 
istration,  and  obeying  the  command  of  God  enjoined  in  the 
words  of  its  institution.  His  efforts  were  accordingly  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  origination  of  hypothoses  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
attempted  to  explain  the  effects  of  Baptism,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  produced  in  infants,  as  consistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  effects  are  produced  in  adults,  viz. 
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by  faith.  He  at  first  maintained  that  children  believe  in 
a  technical  sense,  but  subsequently  admitted  that  they  have 
not  baptismal  faith  in  the  evangelical  sense,  and  helped  them 
out  by  substituting  the  faith  of  the  Church,  which  presents 
them  for  Baptism.  He  also  held  that  through  the  power  of 
the  prayers  of  the  believing  Church,  God  infuses  faith  into 
the  child,  and  attributes  the  production  of  the  same  effect  to 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  word  of  God 
spoken  in  the  baptismal  act.  These  hypotheses,  however, 
neither  silenced  the  Anabaptists  nor  satisfied  Luther.  He 
was  accordingly  led  in  the  year  1528,  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  was  a  modification  of  his 
views  and  the  full  development  of  his  doctrine  of  Infant 
Baptism. 

Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  Its  validity  depends  not 
upon  the  faith  or  worthiness  of  the  recipient,  but  upon  its 
divine  institution.  Its  essence  consists  of  the  element  and 
word,  through  which  its  power  is  exerted  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  thus  constituted,  it  is  clothed  with  objective  force,  which 
faith  may  sooner  or  later  appropriate.  Its  validity  stands  fast 
whether  faith  be  present  or  not,  but  its  beiiejicial  effects  can  only 
be  fully  realized  by  faith.  He  still  holds  that  children  have 
faith,  and  that  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved,  but  he  hands 
the  discussion  of  the  question  over  to  the  doctors.  In  1528 
he  had  said  to  the  Bohemian  Waldensians,  “It  would  be  better 
to  baptize  no  child  any  where,  than  to  baptize  without  faith;" 
but  in  1528  in  writing  on  Anabaptism  he  said:  “Faith  in¬ 
deed  is  not  for  the  promotion  of  Baptism,  but  Baptism  for 
the  promotion  of  faith.  How,  when  faith  comes  Baptism 
has  what  it  requires,  and  rebaptism  is  useless."  And  he  pre¬ 
dicates  the  Baptism  of  children  not  upon  their  hypothecated 
faith,  but  upon  the  command  of  God  who  calls  them  to  him¬ 
self  and  authorizes  them  to  be  baptized.  Baptism  is  a  pre- 
venient  movement  of  God  towards  the  child,  through  which 
he  makes  a  presentation  of  grace  and  adopts  it  into  his 
family.  Universal  grace  revealed  in  the  gospel  specializes 
and  individualizes  itself  in  Baptism,  so  that  personal  faith, 
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whenever  it  may  be  exercised,  does  not  arise  from  the  natural 
ability  of  man,  but  is  called  forth  through  the  prevenient 
grace  of  God,  which  is  objectively  presented  and  revealed  in 
the  sacrament.  He  holds  that  the  effects  of  Baptism  com¬ 
mence  in  the  child  with  its  administration,  according  to  the 
degree  of  lively  susceptibility  possessed  by  it,  without  deter¬ 
mining,  however,  how  far  this  extends.  This  susceptibility 
he  calls  faith,  and  regards  it  as  constituting  the  new  birth. 
“The  spiritual  birth,”  says  he  in  his  sermon  on  Baptism,  “takes 
its  rise,  indeed,  in  Baptism,  proceeds  and  increases;  but  only 
in  the  last  day  is  its  significance  fulfilled ;  only  in  death  are 
we  rightly  lifted  out  of  Baptism  by  the  angels  into  eternal 
life.” 

In  the  study  of  nature,  the  truth  of  a  theory  can  only  be 
demonstrated  by  proving  that  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
subject  are  consistent  with  and  can  be  readily  interpreted  by 
it.  And  the  same  method  is  required  to  establish  the  truth 
of  a  theory  in  theology.  The  theory  of  Infant  Baptism  must, 
therefore,  be  consistent  with  and  interpret  all  that  is  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  state,  capacities,  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  children.  This  Luther  felt  and  made  the  attempt 
to  accomplish.  Having  adopted  the  theory  that  the  exercise 
of  evangelical  faith  was  indispensable  to  the  reception  of  the 
benefits  of  Baptism  in  an  adult,  he  at  first  maintained  that 
children  became  partakers  of  its  blessings  in  the  same  way, 
that  is  by  faith.  He  accordingly  adopted  the  hypothesis 
that  children  have  faith.  In  the  Larger  Catechism  he  says : 
“With  respect  to  Infant  Baptism,  we  bring  forward  the  child 
under  the  impression  and  the  hope  that  it  believes.”  If  this 
means  that  children  in  their  natural  state  have  faith,  it  con¬ 
tradicts  the  declaration  made  in  the  II.  Article  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  on  Original  Sin,  “that  all  men  who  are  naturally  en¬ 
gendered  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin  ;  that  they  are  all, 
from  their  mother’s  womb,  full  of  evil  desires  and  propensi¬ 
ties,  and  can  have  by  nature  no  true  fear  of  God,  no  true 
faith  in  God.” 

Luther  also  adopted  the  hypothesis  that  faith  is  infused 
into  children  through  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  Church. 
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“The  young  children”’  says  ho.  “are  through  the  faith  and 
prayer  of  the  Church,  purified  from  unbelief  and  the  devil . 
and  gifted  with  faith,  and  accordingly  baptized/’  But  this 
method  of  infusing  a  faith  that  purities  and  renews  the  child, 
differs  from  that  in  which  faith  is  said  to  he  wrought  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  preached  word  in  the  V.  Article  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  accords  much  more  nearly  with 
the  spiritualistic  conception  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  the 
Spirit  operates  directly  and  independently  of  the  word.  Luther 
also  adopted  the  hypothesis  that  faith  was  imparted  to  the 
child  in  Baptism,  through  the  words  uttered  at  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  sound  of  the  word  of  Gfod  spoken  strikes  out¬ 
wardly  upon  the  ear  of  the  child,  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  almighty,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  deaf,  imparts 
to  it  faith,  that  is,  a  greater  susceptibility  for  the  word  of  God. 
But  as  the  child  -cannot  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
sound  of  the  words  spoken,  the  effect  attributed  to  them 
must  be  produced  mechanically,  and  savors  more  of  the  mag¬ 
ical  operation  of  the  Romish  opus  operatum  than  the  method 
of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  which  faith  corneth  by  a  hear¬ 
ing,  which  apprehends  the  meaning  of  the  word  heard. 

Luther  uses  the  word  faith  as  applied  to  children  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  sense.  In  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  he  describes  it  as 
follows:  “It  must  not  he  thought  that  the  children  have  un- 
derstood  (the  word),  but  there  are  the  movements  and  incli¬ 
nations  to  believe  the  Lord  Christ  and  to  love  God,  in  some 
measure  similar  to  the  movements  of  those  who  otherwise 
have  faith  and  love ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  desire  to 
be  understood,  when  we  say  that  the  children  have  personal 
faith.”  He  distinguishes  between  faith  as  a  condition  or  state 
of  natural  susceptibility  for  God,  his  word  and  Spirit,  and 
faith  as  an  act  or  exercise  intelligently  and  consciouslv  ap- 
propriating  the  grace  offered  through  the  word  and  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  explains  it  as  a  latent  power  of  reception  which  is 
set  into  activity  by  Baptism,  analogous  to  the  faith  of  adults 
in  sleep. 

These  various  shades  of  thought  presented  by  the  different 
forms  of  expression  employed,  indicate  the  impossibility  of 
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originating  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  subject.  Of  a 
“latent  power  of  reception”  in  contradistinction  from  the 
rational  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  every  child, 
and  through  the  possession  of  which  it  becomes  a  cultivata- 
ble  being,  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception.  And  as  a 
change  in  the  susceptibility  is  conditioned,  according  to  the 
rational  constitution  of  man,  upon  a  change  in  the  radical 
disposition  in  which  it  inheres;  and  as  a  change  in  the  radi¬ 
cal  disposition  can  only  take  place  through  an  intelligent 
movement  or  disposing  of  the  mind,  the  awakening  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  susceptibility  for  God,  his  word  and  Spirit  cannot  take 
place,  without  self  conscious  and  intelligent  action  ;  and  as 
infants  are  incapable  of  such  voluntarj^  action,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  understand  how  a  spiritual  susceptibility  in  wThich  “in¬ 
clinations  to  believe  Christ  and  to  love  God”  arise,  can  be 
produced  in  their  hearts  through  Baptism.  All  this  Luther 
himself  felt  and  acknowledged.  While  he  still  held,  that  it 
was  reasonable  to  maintain  that  children  do  believe,  he  ad¬ 
mits  in  his  letter  on  Anabaptism,  that  it  is  “unknown  to  us 
how  they  believe,  or  how  faith  is  wrought  in  them  ;”  and 
then  adds,  “and  yet  after  all,  this  is  of  little  importance.” 

The  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  same  letter  pre¬ 
sents  the  scriptural  arguments  by  which  Luther  attempted  to 
prove  that  children  can  believe.  “But  we  have  Scripture  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  children  may  and  can  believe,  even  if 
they  have  neither  language  nor  cultivated  reason.  As  the 
Scripture  says,  the  Jews  “sacrificed  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils  and  shed  innocent  blood.”  Ps.  106 :  37, 
38.  If  it  were  innocent  blood,  as  the  text  says,  they  were 
certainly  pure  and  holy  children,  and  such  children  they 
could  not  be  without  the  Spirit  and  faith.  Again,  the  inuo- 
cent  children,  Matt.  2  :  16,  were  not  over  two  years  old,  and 
undoubtedly  destitute  of  language  or  cultivated  reason  ;  yet 
they  are  now  holy  and  happy.  And  Christ,  Matt.  19  :  14, 
says  in  reference  to  little  children,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  And  St.  John  in  his  mother’s  womb  was  a  child, 
Lk.  1  :  41,  and  I  am  of  opinion  indeed  that  he  could  believe.” 

The  argument  is  not  direct  but  inferential.  It  is  not  ex- 
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pressly  stated  that  any  of  the  children  referred  to  believed. 
As  none  of  them  were  baptized,  faith  could  not  have  been 
infused  into  them  through  Baptism.  And  if  these  passages 
prove  that  children  in  their  natural  state  are  “innocent,” 
“pure  and  holy, ’^filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  morally  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  from  which 
it  must  be  inferred  that  they  have  faith,  then  we  cannot  see 
how  such  an  interpretation  of  the  above  passages  can  be  har¬ 
monized  with  those  passages  which  declare  that  children  are 
conceived  in  sin,  shapen  in  iniquity,  receive  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath. 
Yor  can  we  reconcile  such  an  interpretation  with  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  in  the  Apology,  concerning  the  natural  state 
of  man.  “We  descendants  of  Adam  are  all  so  born  as  not  to 
know  God,  that  we  despise  him  and  do  not  trust  in  him. 
Yea,  that  we  fiee  from  and  hate  him.  We  are  born  destitute 
of  “original  righteousness,”  that  is  with  an  “innate  want  of 
divine  light,  and  of  every  thing  good,  which  continues  so  long 
as  we  are  not  born  anew  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  enlightened 
by  him.” 

The  Confessors  regarded  the  world  as  fallen,  corrupt,  lying 
in  wickedness,  and  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  redemption  as  a 
great  remedial  movement  designed  to  secure  the  pardon,  moral 
recovery  and  salvation  of  all  men.  As  children  were  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  disabilities  entailed  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  they  are 
also  included  “in  the  promised  redemption  of  Christ.”  As 
original  sin  exposes  them  to  condemnation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  depravity,  provision  must  be  made  for  their 
pardon  and  sanctification,  both  of  which  are  accomplished, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  all  men  are  depraved  and  sinful,  “Christ  tasted 
death  for  every  man;”  and  the  Spirit  has  been  poured  out 
“upon  all  fiesh.”  As  there  was  nothing  good  in  man  to  in¬ 
duce  God  to  originate  the  movements  of  grace  towards  him, 
so  can  there  be  nothing  in  man  to  limit  their  application,  save 
voluntary  unbelief  and  its  concomitants  and  developments. 
As  there  is  no  voluntary  unbelief  or  actual  antagonism  to 
God  found  in  children,  no  moral  barrier  exists  to  prevent  the 
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grace  of  God  from  reaching  and  saving  them.  As  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  reveal  but  “one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins”  and 
the  bestowment  of  “the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  baptized  with  that  Baptism,  it  must  be  the 
means  of  washing  away  their  original  sin  and  of  imparting 
to  them  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  consistency  with  these  views, 
the  Confessors  affirm  in  the  Apology,  that  children  are  enti¬ 
tled  “to  the  divine  promises  of  grace  (pardon)  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  that  “in  and  with  Baptism,  universal  grace  and  the 
treasures  of  the  gospel  are  offered  to  them  and  that  they 
are  to  be  baptized  “in  order  that  they  may  become  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  gospel  and  the  promise  of  grace  and  salvation/’ 
This  explains  what  they  meant,  when  they  said  in  the  article 
under  consideration,  that  through  “Baptism  the  grace  of  God 
is  offered,”  and  that  children,  by  being  presented  to  God  in 
Baptism,  become  “acceptable  to  him  and  are  received  into  his 
favor.”  In  other  words,  they  held  that  through  Baptism 
children  were  “born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,”  yea,  “sealed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,”  who  would,  in  his  own 
time,  place  and  manner,  develop  faith,  as  well  as  work  in  them 
“both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure.”  The  truth  of 
this  view  may  be  argued  from  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Children,  as  “born  of  the 
flesh,”  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath;  aud  in  order  to  be 
saved  from  perdition  and  qualified  for  heaven,  they  must  be¬ 
come  the  subjects  of  pardoning  mercy  and  regenerating  grace. 
As  “where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound,”  it 
follows,  that  to  whatever  penal  consequences  and  depraving 
influences  they  became  exposed  through  original  sin  eutailed 
upon  them  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  adequate  provision  hath  been 
made-to  deliver  them  from  its  guilt  and  dominion  through 
the  redemption  of  Christ.  As  nearly  one  half  of  the  human 
race  die  in  childhood,  provision  must  be  made  for  their  justi¬ 
fication  and  regeneration,  and  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that 
God  would  devise  some  means  adapted  to  its  accomplishment. 
And  as  children  were  incapable  of  being  “born  again,”  like 
adults,  through  faith  in  the  word,  the  Confessors  believed 
that  they  were  capable  of  being  “born  again  of  water  and  of 
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the  Spirit  through  holy  Baptism.  And  if,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  God  effects  the  pardon  and  regeneration  of 
all  unbaptized  children  who  die  in  infancy,  without  means  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  it  accords  much  more  with  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  to  conclude  that  he  will  make  provision 
tor  accomplishing  the  same  end  through  appropriate  means. 
And  if  the  approach  of  death  becomes  an  adequate  reason 
for  an  interposition  of  an  extraordinary  movement  of  grace 
towards  them,  their  moral  purification,  usefulness  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  life,  as  the  precursor  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
becomes  a  more  potent  reason  for  a  prevenient  movement  of 
grace  towards  them  through  Infant  Baptism.  And  as  by 
being  “born  of  the  flesh,”  they  will  “sow  to  the  flesh,”  reap 
corruption  and  die  ;  by  being  “born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,”  they  will  sowt  to  the  Spirit,  and  “from  the  Spirit 
reap  everlasting  life.” 

2.  From  the  progressive  character  of  the  work  of  fashioning 
and  perfecting  the  new  creature.  Man,  under  the  operation  of 
the  workmanship  of  God,  is  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  becomes  a  new  creature.  The  terms  begetment,  quick¬ 
ening,  birth  ad  growth,  which  set  forth  the  progressive  stages 
in  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  natural  generation,  the 
body  of  man  is  conceived  and  grows  to  maturity,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  general  sense  by  the  inspired  writers  to  exhibit 
the  work  of  the  new  creation,  and  in  their  specific  sense, 
they  fitly  describe  the  process  in  which,  “according  to  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life,”  the  new  creature  is  fashioned,  as  well  as 
the  successive  stages  through  which  it  must  pass  in  order  to 
attain  perfection.  And  as  Baptism  is  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  involves  the  supernatural  begetment  of  the  Father,  the 
quickening  of  the  Son,  and  the  birth-throe  of  the  Spirit,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  workmanship  of  the  Triune  God,  in 
fashioning  the  new  creature  into  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.  As  the  Confessors  adopted  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  conception  of  regeneration,  as  the  work  of  the  new  crea¬ 
tion,  they  believed,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture, 
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that  as  begetment  involves  all  the  natural  forces  which  in 
their  development  fashion  the  old  man  in  Adam,  Baptism 
involves  all  the  supernatural  forces,  which  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  form  and  perfect  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

3.  From  the  true  conception  of  Church  organization.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  not  as  a 
mechanical  aggregation,  but  as  a  living  organism — as  a  vine, 
an  olive  tree,  a  body,  a  family,  a  kingdom.  As  such  she  is 
pervaded  by  a  supernatural  life,  even  the  life  of  Christ.  In 
nature,  atoms  in  their  natural  state,  are  unadapted  to  organi¬ 
zation  ;  but  'when  brought  into  connection  with  a  germ  or 
life  force,  they  are  changed  and  assimilated  by  it,  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  its  body,  and  by  such  transformation  alone  can 
they  become  constituent  parts  of  a  living  body.  And  to  this 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural. 
It  is  not  by  mere  accident  that  church  organization  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  engrafting  of  branches  into  a  vine  or  olive  tree, 
and  the  insertion  of  members  into  an  organized  body.  Even 
when  the  Church  is  represented  as  a  house,  building  or  tem¬ 
ple  composed  of  stones,  the  members  are  declared  to  be  “lively 
stones”  with  which  there  is  “built  up  a  spiritual  house.” 
Yea,  Paul  says  to  them,  “ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  ye  also 
are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God,  through  the 
Spirit.”  Man  in  his  natural  condition,  is  morally  dead,  and 
while  he  remains  in  his  inorganic  state,  he  is  unfit  for  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization.  But  when  brought  into  contact  with 
Christ  as  the  life  force  of  redemption,  he  is  quickened,  chang¬ 
ed,  assimilated  and  incorporated  as  a  living  member  into  the 
Church,  as  his  mystical  body.  Accordingly  Paul  declares 
that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church  ;  that  all 
Christians  “were  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body that 
they  thereby  became  “members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh  and 
of  his  bones  and  that  through  such  a  union  with  Christ, 
they  would  be  able  “to  grow"  tip  in  all  things  into  him,  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted 
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by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effect¬ 
ual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase 
of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.”  This  deter¬ 
mines  the  qualifications,  the  means,  the  process  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  church  organization.  How,  if  it  be  the  design  ot 
Christ  that  children  should  become  members  of  his  Church, 
as  the  Confessors  believed,  it  becomes  indispensable  that  they 
be  transformed  from  a  state  of  moral  death  into  one  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  As  the  Baptism  of  water  was  the  appointed  means 
for  imparting  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  adults,  and  for 
preparing  them  for  a  living  union  with  Christ,  in  his  Church, 
and,  as,  according  to  divine  appointment,  the  same  means  were 
to  be  applied  to  children,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Church  organization,  and  prepare  them,  as 
well  as  adults,  to  become  true  “members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh  and  of  his  bones,”  their  Baptism  must  also  secure  to 
them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  From  the  indispensable  conditions  of  Christian  nurture. 
The  process  and  possibilities  of  Christian  nurture  are  set  forth 
analogically  in  the  Scriptures.  Men  cannot  gather  “grapes 
from  thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles.”  “A  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit.”  “Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.”  Ho  one  “can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean  ;”  “that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  remains  flesh 
and  “the  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bring- 

V.' 

eth  forth  evil  things.”  How,  as  by  no  process  of  cultivation 
one  species  of  plant  can  be  so  modified  as  to  become,  and 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  another  species,  so  by  no  process 
of  natural  and  rational  culture  can  the  depraved  nature  of 
man  be  changed,  and  the  fruits  of  holiness  brought  forth  by 
him. 

Christian  nurture  consists  in  so  cultivating  the  plants  of 
grace  in  the  husbandry  of  Christ,  that  they  may  flourish  as 
trees  of  righteousness,  and  in  so  feeding  the  lambs  of  Christ, 
that  they  may  become  the  sheep  of  his  fold.  In  other  words, 
it  consists  in  so  training  the  children  of  the  covenant,  that 
they  may  grow  up  into  Christ,  and  be  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  every  good  work  as  members  of  his  Church.  But  with- 
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out  the  provision  of  supernatural  agency  and  instrumentality, 
capable  of  transforming  tares  into  wheat,  goats  into  lambs, 
and  the  children  born  of  the  flesh  into  children  born  of  the 
Spirit,  spiritual  growth,  as  the  product  of  Christian  nurture, 
becomes  absolutely,  impossible.  Such  provision  the  Confess¬ 
ors  maintained  was  made  through  the  means  of  grace,  Bap¬ 
tism  securing  the  renewing  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
word  furnishing  the  instrument  of  Christian  nurture. 

Stier  in  his  “Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  vol.  viii,  p.  317, 
expresses  his  views  of  the  relation  of  Iufant  Baptism  to 
Christian  nurture  as  a  theologian,  and  his  feelings  as  a  father, 
in  the  following  explicit  terms :  “That  there  should  be  a 
Church  which  receives  and  educates  children;  that  there 
should  be  a  baptizer,  acknowledging  and  representing  the 
faith  of  the  mother-church,  who  would  invoke  for  them  the 
Triune  God — is  necessary,  but  it  is  also  enough.  Thus  the 
grace  of  him  that  calleth  (that  the  fulfilment  may  not  come 
behind  the  type,  Rom.  9  :  11,)  the  germ  out  of  which  the 
tree  of  their  Christian  life  is  developed  under  spiritual  cul¬ 
ture,  is  one  necessary  foundation  of  Christian  education — of 
their  nurture  in  Christ,  and  not  merely  into  Christ.  As  a 
Christian  father,  I  could  never  regard  one  of  my  children  as 
still  standing  without  the  grace  of  regeneration,  and  not  yet 
taken  into  the  covenant  and  promise  through  the  sacrament 
appointed  to  that  end.  The  higher  my  estimation  of  this,  the 
more  deeply  do  I  feel  its  need  for  my  children  as  for  myself; 
and  moreover,  I  have  no  notion  of  any  such  education,  as 
should,  apart  from  the  divine  foundation,  prepare  them  for 
and  lead  them  to  Baptism.  The  more  stress  we  are  in  fact 
obliged  to  lay  upon  the  blessing,  the  sanctification  and  the 
union  with  the  Church,  of  a  child  growing  up  in  strict  Christ¬ 
ian  culture,  the  more  must  his  subsequent  Baptism  lose  of  its 
importance  ;  it  must  in  fact  appear  to  be  a  mere  supplement¬ 
ary  ceremony  of  water.” 

5.  From  the  declarations  of  Christ  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  little  children  are  made  meet  for  the  kingdoyn  of  God.  The 
instructions  given  by  Jesus  Christ — in  regard  to  the  relatiou 
of  children  to  his  Kingdom  or  Church,  heretofore  quoted, 
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establish  the  logical  connection  of  the  following  propositions, 
viz.:  that  children  born  of  the  flesh,  will,  until  born  of  the 
Spirit,  develop  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  flesh,  remain 
among  the  “lost’’  and  “perish  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God 
that  one  such  little  child  should  perish,  and  that  Christ  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  them  ;  that  in  order  to  be  saved  they 
must  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  that  no  conceivable 
rational  instrumentality  invented  by  man  can  so  change 
their  nature,  as  to  qualify  them  for  admission  into  it ;  that 
in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  must  be  “born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,''  and  that  to  effect  this  new  birth,  a 
supernatural  instrumentality  must  be  originated  and  applied 
to  them  by  divine  agency  ;  that  Baptism  has  been  appointed 
by  Christ  as  the  means,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  as  the  agent 
for  its  accomplishment ;  that  Christ  having  commanded  his 
Apostles  to  make  disciples,  by  baptizing  them  in  his  name 
and  receiving  them  into  his  kingdom,  also  enjoined  that  lit¬ 
tle  children  should  be  received  by  them  in  his  name  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  this  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
except  through  Baptism,  they  did  baptize  the  children  of 
believing  parents  and  receive  them  also  into  his  kingdom  ; 
that  children  thus  received  in  his  name  came  to  Christ,  re¬ 
ceived  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  became  members  of  it ; 
that  having  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven  through  Bap¬ 
tism,  they  must  have  been  “born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit;" 
that  adults  must  first  be  converted,  in  order  to  possess  the 
same  gracious  qualifications  for  receiving  and  entering  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
constituted  by  Christ,  consists  of  baptized  children,  and  of 
adults,  who,  through  conversion,  become  spiritually  like 
them.  The  logical  connection  of  these  propositions  cannot 
be  broken,  except  by  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  sound  reason¬ 
ing,  nor  can  the  conclusion  which  they  demonstrate  be  resist¬ 
ed,  save  by  the  adoption  of  Anabaptist  and  Pelagian  senti¬ 
ments. 

Christ  did  not,  indeed,  baptize  the  little  children  with 
water,  but  received  them  into  his  arms,  laid  his  hands  on 
them  and  blessed  them.  This  could  not  have  been  an  empty 
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ceremony,  but  was  much  rather  a  verification  of  the  promise 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  That  promise  was:  “In  thee 
and  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Christ  was  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  (Gal.  3)  he  redeemed  man, 
in  order  “that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the 
Gentiles,”  and  that  they  “might  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  through  faith.”  “The  blessing  of  Abraham”  was,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Son  received  from  the  Father 
“the  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  2  :  33)  and 
ministered  or  dispensed  the  Spirit,  (Gal.  3  :  5.)  As  Christ 
baptized  the  Apostles  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  “cloven 
tongues,  like  as  of  fire,”  and  thus  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  made  unto  them  ;  as  Peter  expressly  declared  that  “the 
promise”  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  “the  blessing  of  Abraham," 
pertained  also  to  “children,  (Acts  2  :  39)  as  Christ,  who  min- 
istereth  the  Spirit,  laid  his  hands  on  them  and  blessed  them, 
and  as  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  Apostles  dispensed  the 
Spirit,  the  Confessors  believed,  that  Jesus,  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  “blessed”  the  children  with  “the  blessing  of  Abraham," 
that  is,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  preparing  them  for 
and  admitting  them  into  his  kingdom. 

6.  From  the  specific  office  of  Baptism  as  a  divine  ordinance. 
While  Baptism  belongs  to  the  same  species  of  instrumentali¬ 
ty  with  the  word  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
not  identical  with  either  of  them.  As  a  means  of  grace,  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  word.  Through  the  written  word 
remission  of  sins  is  preached  and  the  Holy  Spirit  offered  to 
all  who  repent  and  believe  ;  through  Baptism,  the  “visible 
word,”  the  remission  of  sins  is  sealed  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  conferred  upon  the  individual  believer.  The 
promise  of  universal  grace  is  repeated  whenever  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  sacred  page,  or  the  lips  of  the  preacher  open  to  pro¬ 
claim  it,  and  the  sound  thereof  reverberates  throughout  all 
the  earth,  the  promise  of  personal  grace  offered  by  Baptism 
is  never  repeated,  but  concentrated  upon  the  individual,  and 
stands  good  and  available  to  him  through  life.  As  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  Baptism  is  also  distinguished  from  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
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Like  the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  is  a  symbol — the  Supper  showing 
the  Lord’s  death — Baptism  exhibiting  the  cleansing  power  of 
his  blood,  the  washing  away  of  sins.  Like  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  it  is  a  communion — the  Supper  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ — Baptism  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Xow,  as  the  specific  office  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
por  was  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
broken  and  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  specific  office 
of  Baptism,  is  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
washes  away  all  sin.  If  Paul  could,  therefore,  truly  say : 
uThe  bread  which  we  break — is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  ?  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless — is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?”  he  might  just  as 
truly  have  said  :  The  water  which  we  pour,  in  the  name  of 
him  who  ministereth  the  Spirit — is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost?  As  advocates  of  Infant  Baptism,  the  Con¬ 
fessors  did  not  believe  that  Baptism,  when  administered  to 
children,  lost  its  essential  constituents  and  became  an  empty 
ceremony,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  it  retained 
its  specific  office,  and,  consequently,  must  wash  away  their 
original  sin,  and  confer  upon  them  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  From  the  sacramental  interpretation  of  the  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  relating  to  Baptism.  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  na¬ 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  “Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  “He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re¬ 
newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  “Christ  loved  the  Church  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  word.”  “The  Ark,  wherein 
few,  that  is  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water,  the  like  figure 
whereunto,  even  Baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us.”  In  these 
passages  a  certain  relation  is  declared  to  exist  between  Bap¬ 
tism  and  the  birth  and  renewal  of  the  Spirit,  sanctification 
and  salvation.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  is,  is 
not  expressly  stated.  According  to  the  Romish  view  of 
the  sacraments,  the  relation  is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
the  operation  magical ;  according  to  the  Zwinglian,  the  rela- 
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tion  is  that  of  symbol  and  thing  symbolized,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  merely  exhibitive;  according  to  the  Lutheran,  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  operation  sacra¬ 
mental.  These  divergent  views  have  given  rise  to  three  dis- 
tinct  methods  of  interpretation,  the  literal,  figurative,  and 
sacramental.  The  Confessors  adopted  the  sacramental  inter¬ 
pretation,  according  to  which  Baptism  becomes  the  medium 
of  communicating  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both  children  and 
adults,  through  which  and  the  word,  as  means  of  grace,  he 
works  faith,  effects  the  new  birth  and  renewal,  sanctification 
and  salvation.  And  this  interpretation  is  epexegetical  of  the 
baptismal  formula,  according  to  which,  to  be  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  is  to  be  baptized  into  communion 
with  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Entertaining 
this  profound  view,  Stier  says:  “Thus  this  Name,  and  in  and 
with  it,  the  uttered,  attested,  revealed  nature  of  God,  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  wonderful  virtue  of  the  wTater  of  Baptism,  as  bound 
up  in  the  institution  for  all  futurity,  the  true  water  of  the 
word  (Eph.  5  :  26)  in  which  the  Church  is  further  to  be 
cleansed  and  sanctified  unto  perfection.  Beginning,  sum  and 
kernel  of  this  word  is  the  name  of  God,  in  which  life  and 
power  are  communicated  by  means  of  the  Spirit. 

And  because  the  Father  and  the  Son  work  upon  and  within 
men,  and  enter  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  third  name  is 
here  the  decisive  and  completing  name.  Therefore  the  first 
promise  of  the  beginning — baptism  ran  quite  rightly,  “Ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  But  we  also  know 
in  what  way  apostolic  doctrine  interchangeably  supplements 
the  words — The  baptized  are  incorporated  into  the  Son  (1 
Cor.  12  :  13  ;  Gal.  3  :  27  ;  Bom.  6)  and  have  put  on  Him,  that 
is,  finally,  as  the  children  of  God  the  Father .”  The  words  of 
the  Great  Commission,  authorizing  the  baptism  of  all  nations 
into  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  involve,  according  to  their 
true  import,  being  baptized  into  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  well  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Father,  and  of 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  “baptismal  grace”  ( tauf  gnade)  held 
by  the  Confessors.  The  grace  offered  and  imparted  through 
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Baptism  embraces  specifically  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with 
him,  generally  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  Children 
through  such  Baptism  are  offered  to  God,  become  acceptable 
to  him,  and  are  received  into  his  favor.  The  phrase  employ¬ 
ed  to  designate  the  effect  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  through  which  they  become  acceptable  to  God,  and  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  that  of  the  new  birth. 
Hence  they  call  Baptism  “a  laver  of  regeneration,”  and 
speak  of  being  “born  again  by  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
While  these  phrases  are  specifically  applied  to  adults,  who 
are  born  again  by  faith,  and  fully  explained  in  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  there  is  no  such  specific  application 
and  explanation  made  of  them  to  children,  and  their  general 
reference  to  them  is  explained  by  the  general  terms  quoted 
above.  This  proves  the  caution  of  the  Confessors  as  well  as 
their  moderation,  in  setting  forth  the  benefits  of  Infant  Bap¬ 
tism. 

The  individual  sentiments  of  the  Confessors,  on  the  effi¬ 
cacy  and  benefits  of  Infant  Baptism,  are  more  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  other  writings.  Melanchthon,  who  worded 
the  IX.  Article  of  the  Confession  and  explained  more  fully 
its  meaning  in  the  Apology,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Pe- 
do-baptism,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  “In  and  by  Bap¬ 
tism  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  children,  who  operates  in 
them  according  to  their  measure  {masse)  or  capacity,  as  he 
operated  in  John  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth.  And  although 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  old  and  the  voung,  inasmuch 
as  the  old  are  attentive  to  the  works,  still  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit  are,  in  both  old  and  young,  a  tendency  towards 
God.”  Luther,  in  explaining  the  effects  of  Baptism,  con¬ 
fines  himself  mainly  to  the  interpretation  of  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  concerning  the  new  creation,  as  the  special  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  man  is  naturally  “dead  in  sin,”  Lu¬ 
ther  held  that  God  through  the  grace  of  Baptism,  “consti¬ 
tutes  out  of  the  old,  inanimate  man,  a  saint  with  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life.”  As  all  men,  born  of  the  flesh,  must  be  born  of 
the  Spirit,  he  believed  that  “the  spiritual  birth  took  its  rise 
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in  Baptism  as  the  washing  of  regeneration.”  As  all  men 
must  put  off  the  old  and  put  on  the  new  man,  he  maintained 
that  uin  Baptism  the  Holy  Spirit,  grace  and  virtue  are  given 
to  suppress  the  old  man,  that  the  new  may  come  forth  and 
increase.”  As  all  men  who  are  alive  in  sin  must  die  uuto  sin 
and  live  to  God,  he  taught  that  “we  are  buried  with  Christ 
by  Baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  he  rose  from  the  dead,  so 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.”  The  work  of  the 
new  creation  as  above  described,  involves  a  spiritual  quicken¬ 
ing,  spiritual  birth,  spiritual  mortification,  and  spiritual 
growth  on  earth,  culminating  in  spiritual  perfection  in 
heaven.  And  as  this  is  especially  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  conferred  through  Baptism,  Luther  held  that  the 
Spirit  commenced  the  new  birth  with  its  administration  by 
imparting  ua  new  principle  of  life”  and  awakening  a  “lively 
susceptibility  for  God,”  which  he  calls  faith. 

Reinhard  says,  that  the  position  that  faith  is  imparted  to 
children  through  Baptism  is  to  many  Lutheran  theologians 
objectionable,  involves  no  insignificant  difficulties,  and  can¬ 
not  be  established  from  the  Scriptures.  Good  says  that 
while  “the  early  divines  of  the  Protestant  churches  did  not 
generally  adopt  precisely  Luther’s  view,  and  express  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  considered  an  infant  capable  of  the  acts  of 
faith,  they  did  speak  of  an  infant  as  capable  of  the  seed,  or 
principle  or  incipient  stage  of  faith.”  Heim,  the  Wurtem- 
burg  pastor,  writes,  as  quoted  by  Stier,  “The  Reformers  with 
all  their  deep  conviction  of  the  internal  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  were  yet,  in  respect  to  their  understanding  of  the  truth, 
too  much  bound  up  in  externality  of  thought  and  discursive 
reasoning.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  question  was  agi¬ 
tated  with  so  much  asperity,  whether  children  could  have 
faith,  for  while  this  contradicts  the  natural  reason  of  man,  it 
yet  could  not  be  denied,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  old 
theologians,  without  making  Baptism  a  mere  empty  formali¬ 
ty,  or  a  merely7  conditional  assurance  for  the  future.  The  sim¬ 
ple  answer  would  have  been,  that  by  Baptism  itself  the  germ, 
from  which  the  tree  of  faith  would  grow,  was  placed  in  the 
soul  as  the  seed  of  life  from  God.”  The  same  view  was  held 
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by  Calvinistic  divines.  Calvin  maintains  “a  seed  of  faith  in 
infants;”  Ursinus  “an  incliuatory  faith."  Voetius  holds 
that  “there  is  in  them  a  root,  faculty,  supernatural  principle, 
seed  or  nursery,  from  whence  in  its  own  time  faith  springs 
up.”  Peter  Martyr  says  that  faith  in  infants  is  “incipient 
in  its  principle  and  root,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whence  faith  and  all  virtues  flow  forth.”  While  all 
Lutherans  regard  Baptism  as  a  means  of  grace,  they  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  wheu  administered  to  children,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  it  does  not  lose  its  essential  characteristics  and  be¬ 
come  an  empty  ceremony,  but  that  it  performs  its  specific 
office,  as  the  medium  of  imparting  to  them  special  blessings. 
But  in  the  specific  enumeration  of  these  blessings,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  precise  effects  produced  by  them  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  children,  they  express  themselves  iu  dif¬ 
ferent  terms. 

Dr.  CL  F.  Schaeffer  ( Evangelical  Review ,  vol.  viii.  p.  339,) 
says:  “We  do  not  therefore  insist  on  the  word  Faith ,  when 
we  desire  to  designate  the  effect  produced  in  the  babe’s  soul 
by  Baptism  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit ;  *  *  we 

simply  ascertain  from  the  Scriptures  the  fact  itself,  that  in 
Baptism  a  change  influencing  a  child’s  moral  nature  has  been 
actually  wrought,  and  this  change  which  tends  to  render  the 
child  acceptable  to  God,  may  analogically  be  called  Faith ,  or 
inasmuch  as  this  change  actually  amounts  to  the  production 
of  a  spiritual  life  in  the  soul,  we  may  call  it  a  spiritual  birth, 
or  adopting  the  Scripture  term  denominate  it  regeneration .” 

Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth  (Conservative  Reformation,  p.  579,)  ex¬ 
plains  it  as  follows:  “Faith  as  an  act ,  like  sin  as  an  act,  pre¬ 
supposes  a  condition  of  mind,  which  condition  is  the  principal 
thing  in  both  cases,  to  which  the  act  is  merely  phenomenal. 
*  *  By  nature  the  infant  is  as  really  a  sinner,  and  by 

grace  as  really  a  believer,  as  the  adult  is,  though  it  can  neither 
do  sin  nor  exercise  faith.  It  has  sin  by  nature  and  it  has  faith 
by  grace.  Working  out  under  the  law  of  the  first  condition, 
it  will  inevitably  do  sin,  as,  under  the  law  of  the  second,  it 
will  exercise  faith.  Faith  justifies  by  its  receptivity  alone. 
There  is  no  justifying  merit  in  faith  as  an  act,  nor  is  there 
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any  in  the  acts  it  originates.  In  the  adult  it  is  divinely 
wrought,  it  “is  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  In 
the  infant  there  is  wrought  by  God,  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  means  of  the  water  and  the  word,  that  receptivity  of  con¬ 
dition,  which  it  has  not  by  nature.  The  Holy  Ghost  offers 
grace,  and  so  changes  the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  that  this 
nature  becomes  receptive  of  the  grace  offered.  This  divinely 
wrought  condition  we  call  receptive  faith,  and  though  its 
phenomena ^are  suspended,  it  is  really  faith,  and  involves  what 
is  essential  to  justification,  as  does  the  faith  of  the  adult. 

Dr.  B.  Kurtz  (Infant  Baptism,  p.  156,  157,)  bears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony:  “We  have  already  remarked  that  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  to  define  the  nature  and  measure  of  this 
blessing  (viz.  that  of  Baptism).  It  may  be,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fin  those  secret  spiritual 
influences,  by  which  the  actual  regeneration  of  those  children 
who  die  in  infancy  is  effected,  and  which  is  a  seed  of  life  in 
those  who  are  spared,  to  prepare  them  for  instruction  in  the 
word  of  God,  as  they  are  taught  it  by  parental  care,  to  in¬ 
cline  their  will  and  affections  to  good,  and  to  begin  and  main¬ 
tain  in  them  the  war  against  inward  and  outward  evil,  so 
that  they  may  be  divinely  assisted,  as  reason  strengthens,  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure.”  *  * 

*  *  “Baptism  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  emblem  of 

moral  purification  by  the  new  birth,  and  may  even  become 
the  blessed  means  of  that  birth.  But  the  uniform  agent  in 
effecting  that  birth,  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
pear  to  favor  the  notion,  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  may 
possibly  constitute  the  blessing  conveyed  to  children  at  their 
Baptism.  That  those  influences  become  immediately  active 
is  not  maintained  by  us,  because  the  infaut  is  not  as  yet  a 
moral  agent,  or  capable  of  intelligent  or  responsible  action, 
but  so  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  discretion,  he  may  seri¬ 
ously  meditate  on  his  relations  as  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  the  blessing  imparted  at  his  Baptism  may  become  effect¬ 
ual  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  or  if  he  die  before  he 
reaches  that  age,  the  same  blessing  may  become  alike  efficient, 
in  renewing  his  nature  and  qualifying  him  for  heaven. 
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Dr.  S.  S.  Scb mucker,  in  his  Popular  Theology,  p.  278,  274. 
teaches  that  the  Scriptures  represent  Baptism  to  adult  be¬ 
lievers  “as  a  means  for  obtaining  the  remission  of  sins,”  and 
also  “as  a  means  of  regeneration.”  It  is  termed  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  regeneration,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  regeneration 
is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  means.  The  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  Spirit  is  distinctly  associated  by  the  Saviour  him¬ 
self  with  Baptism,”  one  of  whose  special  advantages  consists 
“in  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “Baptism 
in  infants  (Definite  Synodical  Platform,  p.  31)  is  the  pledge 
of  the  bestowment  of  those  blessings  purchased  by  Christ  for 
all.”  “As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.”  And  “the  promise  is  to  you  and  your  children." 
Acts  2  :  39.  Those  blessings  are  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  penal  consequences  of  natural  depravity, 
(which  would  at  least  be  exclusion  from  heaven,  on  account 
of  moral  disqualification  for  admission,)  reception  into  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need, 
and  special  provision  for  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  to  which  parents  pledge  themselves.” 

He  had  taught  (Pop.  Theol.,  p.  148)  that  as  “the  atone¬ 
ment  not  only  delivered  its  subjects  from  punishment,  but 
purchased  for  them  a  title  for  heaven,  it  follows  that  children 
(who  are  embraced  in  it)  not  having  lost  their  title  by  volun¬ 
tary  unbelief,  will  for  Christ’s  sake  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it, 
that  is,  that  at  death  their  corruptible  nature  shall  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  incorruptible,  and  their  mortal  into  an  immor¬ 
tal  one,  and  they,  liberated  from  their  moral  disease,  be  ush¬ 
ered  into  the  blissful  presence  of  Him  who  said:  “Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 

How,  as  God  -would  thus  remove  the  guilt  and  corruption 
of  original  sin  from  unbaptized  children  dying  in  infancy,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  without  means,  and  as  the  specific 
office  of  Baptism  is  to  seal  the  remission  of  sins  and  confer 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  adults,  consistency  demanded  that  it 
must,  unless  it  cease  to  be  Baptism  and  become  something  else, 
perform  the  same  office  when  administered  to  children.  He 
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accordingly  admits  that  through  Baptism  God  “bestows  upon 
children  forgiveness  of  sins”  and  “removes  their  moral  dis¬ 
qualification  for  admission  into  heaven,”  which  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  the  application  of  the  redemption  remedy  for 
their  “moral  disease”  (natural  depravity)  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  this  be  not  his  meaning,  then 
his  statement  involves  two  insuperable  difficulties.  The  first 
is,  that  Baptism,  when  administered  to  children,  must  be 
split  into  two,  the  one  half,  which  seals  the  remission  of  orig¬ 
inal  sin,  being  present,  but  the  other  half,  which  confers  the 
Holy  Spirit,  being  absent,  and,  of  course,  inoperative.  The 
second  difficulty  is,  that  if  Baptism  only  removes  the  penal 
consequences  of  original  sin,  and  fails  to  provide  grace  to 
overcome  the  dominion  of  its  sinful  influence,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  would  provide  only  for  one  of  the  evils  en¬ 
tailed  by  original  sin,  and  leave  the  other,  no  less  important, 
unprovided  for,  and  present  the  baptized  child  in  an  anoma¬ 
lous  condition  in  the  moral  universe,  justified  and  saved  from 
hell,  but  unregenerate  and  unfit  for  heaven.  And  the  declar¬ 
ation  that  Baptism  furnishes  the  child  with  “grace  to  help  in 
every  time  of  need,”  must  prove  delusive,  unless  it  confers 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whose  influence  alone  it  can  be  born 
of  God,  and  trained  as  his  child,  through  Christian  nurture 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  that  Dr.  Schmucker  did  mean 
what  we  have  said,  is  clear  from  the  declaration  made  bv  him 
in  his  Lutheran  Manual,  p.  141,  “As  to  the  benefits  of  Bap¬ 
tism  to  children,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  being  ad¬ 
mitted  by  it  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  securing 
the  advantages  of  a  religious  Christian  education,  this  ordi¬ 
nance  confers  on  them  all  the  other  benefits  that  it  does  on 
adults  (including,  of  course,  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost)  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them/’ 
It  is  manifest  that  the  conception  of  baptismal  grace  runs 
through  all  the  explanations  just  given,  and  that  the  bless- 
iugs  conferred  by  Baptism  upon  children,  are  set  forth  by 
these  Lutheran  theologians  in  terms  stronger  than  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Confessors  themselves.  As  regards  the  expla¬ 
nations  given,  they  must  be  regarded  as  human  efforts  to  ex- 
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plain  what  the  Scriptures  left  unexplained,  and  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth  on  their  intrinsic  merits.  The  inspired 
writers  do,  indeed,  employ  the  terms,  which  describe  the 
stages  of  natural  germination,  generation  and  growth,  to 
represent  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  planting  and  training 
trees  of  righteousness,  and  in  bringing  forth  and  fashioning 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  Peter,  therefore,  calls  the 
word  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means,  the  “seed”  of  regeneration, 
Baptism,  as  another  means  of  regeneration,  may  be  designa¬ 
ted  by  the  same  term.  And  if  James  declares  that  God, 
through  “the  word  of  truth’’  confers  the  begetment  of  the 
Spirit,  we  may,  for  similar  reasons  affirm  that  through  Bap¬ 
tism,  he  confers  the  birth  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  inspired 
writers  expressly  tell  us,  that  the  processes  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  work  of  regeneration  are  mysterious  and  inexplicable. 
“The  sacrament,”  says  Stier,  “is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  of 
demonstration.”  We  must,  therefore,  receive  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  concerning  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  by  faith, 
without  attempting  to  prove  it  by  ocular  demonstration  or 
metaphysical  explanations. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  “Baptismal  grace,”  is  also  taught 
in  the  catechism  and  liturgies  adopted  by  the  General  Synod. 
In  the  “Order  of  Salvation,”  the  following  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  occur.  88.  “How  does  the  Holy  Ghost  enlighten  and 
sanctify  us?”  “The  Holy  Ghost  works  in  us  faith  in  Christ, 
and  makes  us  entirely  new  creatures.”  92.  “When  did  the 
Holy  Ghost  begin  this  sanctification  in  you  ?”  “In  the  holy 
ordinance  of  Baptism,  the  Holy  Ghost  began  this  sanctifica¬ 
tion  in  me,”  Titus  3  :  5,  7.  93.  “What  did  God  promise  you 

in  holy  Baptism  ?”  “God  promised  and  also  bestowed  upon 
me,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  life  and  salvation,”  Acts  2  :  38  ; 
1  Pet.  3  :  21.  94.  “But  what  did  you  promise  God  ?”  “I 

promised  that  I  would  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
and  all  his  ways,  and  believe  iu  God,  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,”  Pom.  6  :  2,  3  ;  James  4  :  7 ;  Hosea  2  :  19,  20 ; 
Rev.  2  : 10.  95.  “Through  whom  did  you  make  this  promise 

in  holy  Baptism  ?”  “I  made  this  promise  in  holy  Baptism 
through  my  parents  or  sponsors  ?”  96.  “Are  all  baptized 
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persons  holy  and  pious?”  “No,  man}'  fall  from  their  baptis¬ 
mal  covenant,”  2  Pet.  2  :  20,  22.  97.  “Whereby  does  a  per¬ 

son  fall  from  his  baptismal  covenant  ?”  “By  wilful  sin  we 
fall  from  our  baptismal  covenant,”  Is.  59  :  2.  99.  “How  can 

such  a  wilful  sinner  be  sanctified  again  ?”  “He  can  be  sanc¬ 
tified  again  through  the  word  of  God,”  John  17  :  7 ;  James 
1  :  21.  100.  “But  to  what  does  the  word  of  God  exhort  us?” 

“The  word  of  God  exhorts  us  to  repentance  and  conversion,” 
Matt.  3:2;  Acts  2  :  38.  Under  the  conviction  that  grace  is 
offered  in  Baptism  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  following  pe¬ 
titions  are  found  in  the  baptismal  formulas  for  infants  in  both 
the  first  and  second  liturgies  of  the  General  Synod.  “And 
now,  when  he  (she)  has  been  baptized  according  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  we  pray  that  he  (she)  may 
also  be  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  he  (she)  may  die 
unto  sin,  live  unto  righteousness,  be  incorporated  into  thy 
holy  Church,  and  rendered  a  partaker  of  eternal  life.”'  “We 
bring  this  child  to  thee  to  be  baptized.  Take  him  as  thine 
own,  and  bestow  upon  him  all  the  blessings  that  flow  from 
the  ‘washing  of  regeneration.’  Bring  him  to  a  saving  knowl¬ 
edge  of  thy  truth,  that  his  soul  may7  be  truly  converted  to 
thee.  Sanctify  him  by  thy  Spirit,  that  he  may  be  delivered 
forever  from  the  power  of  sin  and  satan,  and  that  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  adoption,  he  may  inherit  eternal  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

But  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  was  neither  originated, 
nor  first  discovered  by  Luther  and  the  Reformers.  It  was 
found  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  primitive  Church,  and  practi¬ 
cally7  illustrated  in  her  organization  and  development.  It 
was  involved  in  the  oecumenical  creeds  and  taught  byT  the 
fathers.  Origen  states  it  as  follows :  “  According;  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church,  Baptism  is  given  even  to  infants,  when,  if 
there  were  nothing  in  infants  which  needed  forgiveness  and 
mercy,  the  grace  of  Baptism  would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 
Infants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  No  one  is 
free  from  pollution,  though  he  has  lived  but  one  day  upon 
earth.  And  because  by  Baptism  native  pollution  is  taken 
away,  therefore  infants  are  baptized.”  It  was  also  defended 
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by  Augustine,  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  even  incon¬ 
sistently  admitted  by  Pelagius. 

Augustine  asks:  “Why  are  infants  baptized  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins,  if  they  have  no  sin?”  Pelagius  replies:  “Who 
can  be  so  impious  as  to  hinder  infants  from  being  baptized, 
and  born  again  in  Christ,  and  so  make  them  miss  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God”  Augustine  further  says:  “In  baptized  infants, 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelleth,  though  they  know  it  not.  So 
know  they  not  their  own  mind — they  know  not  their  own 
reason,  which  lies  dormant,  as  a  feeble  glimmer,  which  is  to 
be  aroused  with  the  advance  of  years.” 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  is  also  held  by  other  Protestant 
denominations.  The  Moravians  accepted  it,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Augsburg  Cornfession.  The  Church  of  England  ap¬ 
propriated  it  in  compiling  her  Thirty-Hine  Articles  and  her 
liturgical  formulas  from  Lutheran  sources.  The  Calvinistic 
Churches  have  differed  from  the  Lutheran  in  their  statements 
concerning  the  grace  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its 
availability,  limiting  its  blessings  to  elect  infants.  But  so  re¬ 
pugnant  do  their  representations  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  universally  received  faith  of  the  Church, 
prior  to  the  rise  of  Calvinism,  that  man}7  of  their  ablest  divines 
have  modified  their  opinions  and  embraced  in  substance,  if 
not  in  form,  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  They  have  maintained 
that  justification  and  regeneration  are  not  only  signified  and 
sealed,  but  also  imparted  in  Baptism,  either  to  all  infants,  or 
at  least  to  the  elect.  Calvin  says  to  Melanchthon  :  “I  grant 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  is  present  in  Baptism,  so  that 
we  are  washed  and  regenerated.  We  deny  that  infants  can¬ 
not  be  regenerated  by  the  power  of  God,  which  is  as  easy  to 
him  as  it  is  wonderful  and  mysterious.  But  as  they  (the 
objectors)  think  it  would  be  such  a  great  absurdity  for  any 
knowledge  of  God  to  be  given  to  infants,  to  whom  Moses  de¬ 
nies  the  knowdedge  of  good  and  evil,  I  would  beg  them  to 
inform  me,  what  danger  can  result  from  our  affirming  that 
they  already  receive  some  portion  of  that  grace,  of  which 
Vol.  IV.  ^o.  4.  67 
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they  will  ere  long  enjoy  the  full  abundance.'1  Accordingly 
the  late  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Kurtz, 
observed:  “A  gracious  God  may  even  then  (at  the  moment 
when  the  ordinance  is  administered)  accompany  the  outward 
emblem  with  the  blessing  which  it  represents,  even  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
The  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Alexander,  Professor  in  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  expresses  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptismal  grace  in  the  following  explicit  terms,  and  main¬ 
tains  that  his  sentiments  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  received  as  orthodox  by  the  Presbyterian  Church: 
“I  do  maintain  that  the  germ  of  spiritual  life  may  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  soul  of  an  infant,  which,  of  course,  remains 
inactive  as  does  the  principle  of  sin,  until,  &o. — this  develop¬ 
ment  is  altogether  by  the  word,  &c. — But  the  doctrine  that 
infants  are  incapable  of  being  regenerated,  until  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  attending  to  the  word,  is  in  my  opinion  fraught  with 
consequences,  subversive  of  our  whole  system.  For,  if  infants 
are  incapable  of  a  holy  principle,  the  same  must  be  true  of  a 
sinful  principle,  and  then  the  whole  doctrine  of  birth-sin  or 
natural  depravity  is  set  aside.  It  may  remove  some  obscurity 
from  the  subject  to  say,  that  we  are  accustomed  in  treating 
the  subject  of  regeneration  with  accuracy,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  it  and  conversion.  The  one  is  the  communication  of 
spiritual  life ,  the  other  is  its  exercise.  Suppose  a  dead  seed  to  be 
impregnated  with  a  vital  principle,  and  you  have  my  idea  of 
regeneration.”  Life  of  A.  A.  Alexander ,  p.  587. 

“And  what  time  in  infancy  is  more  likely  to  be  the  period 
of  spiritual  quickening,  than  the  moment  when  that  sacred 
rite  is  performed,  which  is  strikingly  emblematic  of  this 
change.  Whether  it  be  proper  to  say,  that  Baptism  may  be 
the  means  of  regeneration,  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  means  is  used.  If  in  the  sense  of  presenting  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  rational  mind,  as  when  the  word  is  read  or  heard, 
then  it  is  not  a  means ,  for  the  child  has  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  done  for  it.  But  if  by  means  he  meant  something  that  is 
accompanied  by  the  divine  efficiency,  changing  the  moral  na¬ 
ture  of  the  infant,  then,  in  this  sense,  Baptism  may  be  called 
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the  means  of  regeneration,  when  thus  accompanied  by  divine 
grace.”  Religious  Experience ,  p.  38. 

In  comparison  with  the  specific  and  emphatic  declarations 
made  by  the  distinguished  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gians,  quoted  above,  in  regard  to  Infant  Baptism  and  its  gra¬ 
cious  efficacy,  how  moderate  do  not  the  representations  of  our 
Lutheran  Confessors  appear.  They  affirm,  “That  through 
Baptism  the  grace  of  God  is  offered,  that  children  are  to  be 
baptized,  and  being  through  Baptism  offered  to  God,  become 
acceptable  unto  him,  and  are  received  into  his  favor.”  And 
further,  “That  children  are  to  be  baptized,  in  order  that  they 
may  become  participants  of  the  gospel,  that  is  of  the  promi¬ 
ses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  grace  and  salvation,  which  belong  not 
only  to  adults,  but  also  unto  children  ;  for  in  and  with  Bap¬ 
tism  universal  grace  and  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  are  offered 
to  them.” 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace,  thus  set  forth  by  the  Con¬ 
fessors,  is  sustained  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by 
the  most  learned  and  profound  commentators  of  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  it  was  confessed  by  the  primitive  Church  and 
defended  by  the  Christian  fathers  ;  it  was  corrupted  and 
abused  by  the  Romanists,  but  it  has  been  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Protestants.  It  supplies  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  children  in  the  family,  and  imposes  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  Christian  nurture  upon  parents;  it  builds  up  the 
Church,  by  affording  adequate  incentives  to  the  religious 
training  of  the  young ;  it  promotes  the  stability  of  the 
State,  and  advances  the  moral  progress  of  the  nations.  Per¬ 
verted  and  misapplied  by  some,  misapprehended  and  assailed 
by  others,  it  has,  nevertheless,  maintained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  Lutheran  household  of  faith.  And  as  it  could  uot  be 
overthrown,  neither  will  it  be  abandoned,  but  rather  main¬ 
tained  in  its  scriptural  and  confessional  integrity. 

ITS  NECESSITY. 

In  the  Latin  text  of  the  Confession,  the  Confessors  de¬ 
clare  that  “Baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation.”  But  as  this 
phraseology  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  they  omitted  the 
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words  “to  salvation”  in  the  German  edition,  and  simply 
affirmed  that  “Baptism  is  necessary.”  And  to  guard  still 
more  against  the  misinterpretation  of  the  language  employed, 
Melanchthon  added  to  the  Latin  form  of  the  declaration  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  of  Baptism  to  salvation,  in  subsequent 
editions,  the  explanatory  phrase,  “as  a  ceremony  instituted 
by  Christ.” 

They  predicated  its  necessity  upon  the  declaration  and 
command  of  Christ,  “Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  John 
3  :  5.  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  Matt.  28  :  19.  And  as  Christ  instituted  Bap¬ 
tism  as  a  ceremony  through  which  all  his  followers  should  be 
initiated  into  his  Church,  and  enjoined  its  observance  upon 
them,  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  baptized,  in  order  that  obe¬ 
dience  may  be  rendered  to  his  command,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  secured. 

But  Baptism  was  not  regarded  by  the  Confessors  as  neces- 
say  per  se ,  but  as  a  means  through  which  God  offers  his  grace  ; 
not  necessary  unconditionally,  but  conditioned  upon  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  receiving  it ;  not  necessary  absolutely,  but  ordinari¬ 
ly  as  a  moral  obligation,  imposed  by  the  word  and  institution 
of  Christ.  Accordingly,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
that  wThich  is  essential  and  that  which  is  merely  necessary. 
Being  “born  of  the  Spirit”'  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  being  “born  of  water”  relatively 
necessary.  The  internal  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  is  un¬ 
conditionally  essential  to  salvation  ;  the  outward  “washing  of 
regeneration”  ordinarily  necessary. 

In  consistency  with  these  discriminating  statements,  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  not  held  that  Baptism  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.  Accordingly  Luther  says :  that  not 
the  deprivation  of  Baptism,  but  the  contempt  of  it,  con¬ 
demns  a  man — and  that  although  God  binds  us  to  the  means 
as  the  ordinary  instruments  of  his  grace,  he  is  not  himself 
limited  by  them.  The  dying  thief,  though  unbaptized, 
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ascended  to  Paradise,  while  Simon  Magus,  notwithstanding 
his  Baptism,  remained  “in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the 
bonds  of  iniquit}^.”  And  in  like  manner,  “as  children  also 
belong  to  the  promised  redemption  effected  by  Christ,”  and 
ought  on  that,  account  to  be  baptized,  nevertheless,  should 
their  Baptism  be  ueglected  prior  to  death,  they  would  not,  on 
that  account,  be  excluded  from  heaven.  In  other  words, 
children  dying  in  infancy  out  of  the  Church,  even  those  of 
the  heathen,  are  saved  without  Baptism,  through  the  saving 
efficacy  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Baumgarten  says:  “The  necessity  of  Baptism  is  not  an 
absolute,  unconditional  necessity,  but  a  moral  obligation, 
which  presupposes  a ud -requires  an  outward  opportunity.” 

Cotta,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Krauth,  maintains  the  salvation 
of  infants  by  the  following  considerations:  “1.  From  the  in¬ 
finite  pity  of  God.  2.  The  extent  of  the  benefits  wrought 
by  Christ.  3.  The  analogy  of  faith — no  one  absolutely  re¬ 
probated,  but  actual  unbelief  alone  condemns.  4.  Hot  the 
absence  but  the  contempt  of  Baptism  condemns.  5.  God  can 
operate  in  an  extraordinary  way.  6.  Though  original  sin,  in 
itself \  merits  damnation,  and  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  it,  yet  it 
is  not,  (because  of  God’s  infinite  goodness,)  an  adequate  cause 
of  the  actual  infliction  of  the  condemnation.” 

Luther,  while  he  held  that  Baptism  was  necessary  to  sal¬ 
vation  in  general,  says  in  reference  to  the  children  of  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  died  unbaptized  ;  “The  holy  and  merciful 
God  will  think  kindly  upon  them.  What  he  will  do  with 
them,  he  has  revealed  to  no  one,  that  Baptism  may  not  be 
despised,  but  has  reserved  to  his  own  mercy  :  God  does 
wrong  to  no  one.”  And  as  regards  children  in  general,  he 
says :  “God  has  not  bound  himself  to  the  sacraments,  so  as 
not  to  do  otherwise,  without  the  sacraments.  So  I  hope  that 
the  good  and  gracious  God  has  something  good  in  view  for 
those  who,  not  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  are  unbaptized.” 

ITS  ADAPTATION. 

Wisdom  is  exhibited  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  at- 
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tainment  of  ends  The  provisions  of  redemption  show  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Baptism  as  a  divine  ordinance 
must,  therefore,  be  characterized  by  adaptation. 

1.  Baptism  is  adapted  to  the  presentation  of  children  to  God. 
Children  are  said  to  be  a  heritage  from  the  Lord,  who  is  the 
framer  of  their  bodies  and  the  father  of  their  spirits.  Hence 
he  says :  “All  souls  are  mine  Ezek.  18  :  4.  The  gift  of  a 
child  is  therefore  the  greatest  earthly  blessing  which  God  can 
confer  upon  parents,  and  it  is  befitting  that  they  should  re¬ 
cognize  his  claims,  and  dedicate  it  to  his  service.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  God  required  parents  to  offer  every  male  child  to  him 
through  circumcision,  and  to  present  to  him  besides  all  the 
first  born,  the  males  being  thus  specially  set  apart  for  the 
priesthood.  They  were  regarded  as  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and 
their  parents  brought  them  to  the  temple  and  presented  them 
to  God,  accompanied  with  an  appropriate  offering,  Ex.  13  :  2. 
¥umb.  8  :  17.  In  accordance  with  these  directions,  Jesus 
was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth,  and  pre¬ 
sented  unto  the  Lord  in  the  temple  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
by  Joseph  and  Mary. 

The  relation  which  God  bears  to  children  as  their  Creator 
and  his  claims  to  them,  their  moral  wants  and  the  blessiugs 
necessary  to  supply  them  and  secure  their  spiritual  interests, 
are  not  limited  to  periods,  but  remain  the  same  in  all  genera¬ 
tions.  The  reasons  which  induced  God  to  require  parents  to 
present  their  children  to  him  during  the  Jewish,  would  lead 
him  to  make  the  same  requisition  upon  them  in  the  Christian 
dispensation.  And  as  the  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile,  male  and  female,  the  first  born  child  and  the  other  child¬ 
ren,  were  all  to  be  removed,  it  was  necessary  that  circumcis¬ 
ion,  which  was  more  particularly  adapted  to  such  limitations, 
should  be  superseded.  And  as  by  faith  the  Gentiles  became 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  male  and  female  became  one  in 
Christ,  and  every  believer  became  sanctified  unto  God,  and 
every  child  of  a  believing  parent  became  “holy”  unto  the 
Lord,  it  became  necessary  that  a  rite  should  be  substituted 
for  circumcision,  adapted  to  the  universality,  which  was  to 
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characterize  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  Baptism  was 
chosen  to  meet  all  these  requisitions. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  presentation  of  children  to  God  in  the  Christian 
Church.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  clearly  taught  by  Paul  (1 
Cor.  7  :  14):  “For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by 
the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  hus¬ 
band.  Else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they 
holy.”  According  to  the  ceremonial  law  certain  things  were 
regarded  as  clean  (holy)  and  others  as  unclean.  The  unclean 
could  not  be  offered  to  God,  and  that  which  was  holy  would 
alone  be  accepted  by  him.  Now,  Paul  declares  that  according 
to  divine  arrangement  the  faith  of  the  believing  husband  or 
wife  so  sanctifies  the  unbelieving  one  that  the  children  born 
to  them  become  holy,  and  can  properly  be  offered  unto  the 
Lord.  This  idea  with  which  the  Jews  were  so  familiar,  and 
under  the  promptings  of  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
present  their  children  to  God  for  ages,  doubtless  actuated  the 
parents  who  brought  their  infants  to  Christ,  induced  him  to 
accept  them,  and  led  him  to  institute  Baptism  as  a  rite,  in 
all  respects  adapted  to  the  presentation- of  children  to  God, 
and  their  consecration  to  his  service.  Accordingly,  the  Con¬ 
fessors  taught  in  the  article  under  consideration,  that  “child¬ 
ren,  through  Baptism,  are  presented  or  offered  to  God,”  re¬ 
ceived  into  his  favor,  and  recognized  as  his  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters. 

2.  Baptism  is  adapted  to  the  religious  training  of  children. 
A  child  is  born  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  de¬ 
pravity  and  helplessness.  It  is  endowed  with  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  upon  the  proper  development  of  which 
will  depend  its  course  of  conduct  and  character  in  this  life, 
as  well  as  its  destiny  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Accordingly 
God  has  made  ample  provision  in  the  establishment  of  his 
Church  for  the  religious  training  of  the  youug. 

The  process  through  which  the  results  of  religious  training 
may  be  secured  in  the  Church,  is  represented  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  analagous  to  that  through  which  the  results  of  cul¬ 
ture  are  attained  in  nature.  A  plant,  remaining  in  its  orig- 
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inal  position  and  subjected  to  the  forces  of  nature  surround¬ 
ing  it,  will  grow  to  maturity  naturally.  But  if  it  be  trans¬ 
planted,  and  subjected  to  a  change  of  climate,  soil,  light,  heat 
and  moisture,  it  may  be  greatly  modified  in  size,  form,  text¬ 
ure  and  even  in  its  nature.  Every  child  naturally  engender¬ 
ed  “is  conceived  and  born  in  sin,”  and  if  left  to  develop,  “its 
evil  desires  and  propensities”  under  the  influence  of  the 
errors  and  example  of  the  world,  it  will  grow  up  in  wick¬ 
edness,  and  remain  a  child  of  wrath  exposed  to  condemna¬ 
tion.  But  through  Infant  Baptism,  a  child  may  be  taken 
up  from  the  world,  initiated  into  the  Church,  subjected  to 
Christian  nurture,  and  transformed  by  baptismal  grace  into 
a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  Furthermore,  by 
strewing  the  pollen  of  one  species  of  plant  upon  the  pistils 
of  another,  a  still  greater  modification  may  be  effected  and  a 
new  variety  of  plant  produced,  whose  life  force  will  differ- 
from  and  yet  resemble  that  of  each  of  the  parent  plants. 
And  in  like  manner  may  the  animal  and  rational  life  of  a 
child  be  so  modified  under  the  forces  of  baptismal  grace  and 
Christian  nurture,  as  to  become  a  spiritual  life  differing  from 
each  and  yet  resembling  both.  It  still  retains  its  animal  life 
with  its  appetitive  propensities,  as  well  as  its  rational  life 
with  its  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  but  the  spiritual 
life,  superinduced  upon  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes 
regnant  over  both,  and  through  conscience,  its  motive  power, 
regulates  the  appetitive  cravings  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 
the  moral  dictates  of  the  rational  nature,  and  thus  secures 
the  end  of  religious  training,  “walking  in  newness  of  life.” 
In  this,  according  to  Luther  “consists  the  efficacy  and  work 
of  Baptism,  which  are  nothing  else  but  the  mortification  of 
the  old  Adam,  and  afterwards  the  rearing  up  of  the  new  man, 
both  of  'which  are  to  be  pursued  through  our  whole  life,  so 
that  a  Christian  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  daily  Baptism, 
once  begun  and  ever  to  be  continued.” 

In  the  light  of  Christian  nurture,  Infant  Baptism  attains 
its  special  significance  and  value.  Ho  degree  of  natural  cul¬ 
ture  through  purely  rational  means,  can  ever  attain  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  nature  and  produce  spiritual  results.  Religious 
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training,  without  Infant  Baptism  as  a  means  of  grace,  be¬ 
comes  a  human  experiment,  without  any  divine  arrangement 
or  special  provision.  The  expectation  may,  indeed,  be  cher¬ 
ished,  that  the  desired  result  will  be  attained,  but  it  cannot 
carry  with  it  the  assurance  given  by  God  to  parents  who 
dedicate  their  children  to  him  in  Baptism,  and  bring  them 
up  “in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,”  and  to 
whom  he  thus  seals  the  promise  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
that  he  will  be  a  God  unto  them,  and  their  seed  after  them 
in  all  °;ene rations. 

ITS  COMPLEMENT. 

The  Christian  Church,  being  a  development  of  the  Jewish, 
retains  many  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  as  well  as 
religious  customs.  Every  Jewish  male  child  was  presented 
to  the  Lord,  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  the  promise  of 
which  was  sealed  to  it  by  circumcision.  The  child  thus  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Church  of  God.  But  as  church  mem¬ 
bership  required  a  profession  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  as 
the  child  was,  by  reason  of  its  undeveloped  capacities,  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  the  requisite  vow  itself,  the  parent  was 
required  to  make  it  in  its  name.  That  vow,  according  to 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  family,  was  as  obligatory  upon 
the  child  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  itself,  and  it  was  thereby 
pledged  to  assume  and  fulfil  it  as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  the 
age  of  discretion.  It  was  enjoined  upon  parents  to  explain 
to  their  children  the  import  of  religious  ordinances,  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  vow  made 
for  them,  at  their  circumcision,  and  to  urge  them  to  ratify 
the  same  in  their  own  name.  It  was  expected,  that  under 
the  moulding  power  of  religious  training,  carried  on  in  the 
family  and  seconded  by  the  instructions  of  the  Church,  every 
child  would  be  fully  prepared  to  make  a  personal  profession 
of  religion  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  the  circumcised  chil¬ 
dren  were  called  upon  to  confirm  their  vows,  and  were 
declared,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  be  the  sons  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel. 

Infant  membership,  with  all  its  Jewish  concomitants,  save 
Yol.  IY.  No.  4.  68 
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that  Baptism  has  taken  the  place  of  circumcision,  is  retained 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  ancient  covenant  still  stands 
— children  are  still  commanded  to  enter  into  it — they  are 
still  unable  to  act  for  themselves — their  parents  are  still 
bound  to  consecrate  them  to  God,  and  make  the  required 
vows  in  their  name,  as  well  as  to  “bring  them  up  in  the  nur¬ 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” — The  Church  is  still  obli¬ 
gated  to  recognize  their  membership  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  religious  training — the  children  are  still  bound  at  the 
age  of  discretion  to  ratify  the  vows  made  in  their  name  at 
their  baptism — and  “the  laying  on  of  hands”  is  still  retained 
as  the  most  significant,  appropriate  and  impressive  mode  of 
making  a  profession  of  religion,  and  they  are  thereby  recog¬ 
nized  as  full  members  of  the  Christian  Church  and  entitled 
to  all  its  privileges. 

This  form  of  profession  was  called  Confirmation.  It  ori¬ 
ginated  among  the  Jews  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  Church  in 
the  second  century  ;  and  retained  by  the  Confessors  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  “as  a  rite  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
Fathers.”  Confirmation  is,  consequently,  the  complement  of 
Infant  Baptism.  Infant  Baptism  is  the  antecedent,  Confirm¬ 
ation  its  consequent.  In  Infant  Baptism,  the  child  was 
dedicated  to  God  by  its  parents,  in  Confirmation  it  dedicates 
itself  to  him.  In  Infant  Baptism,  the  child  entered  into 
covenant  with  God  by  substitution,  in  Confirmation  it  ratifies 
that  covenant  in  person.  Through  Infant  Baptism,  the  child 
was  placed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  in  Confirmation  it  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  trained  disciple  of  Christ.  In  Infant  Baptism 
the  grace  of  God  w'as  offered  and  conferred,  in  Confirmation, 
its  transforming  power  is  exemplified.  In  Infant  Baptism, 
the  child  was  apprenticed  and  subjected  to  a  course  of  pre¬ 
paration,  in  Confirmation  it  enters  upon  the  practice  of  the 
good  profession  of  Christianity.  By  Infant  Baptism,  the  child 
is  admitted  into  the  family  of  God,  but  although  he  be  an 
heir,  he  is  kept,  during  his  minority,  “under  tutors  and  gov¬ 
ernors  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father ;”  in  Confirm¬ 
ation  he  is  recognized  as  “lord  of  all,”  and  put  in  possession 
of  his  promised  inheritance,  embracing  all  spiritual  bless- 
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ings  on  earth,  and  eventually  the  enjoyment  of  immortal 
glory  in  heaven. 

ITS  REJECTORS. 

These  are  described  by  the  Confessors  as  follows : 

“The  Anabaptists,  who  teach  that  Infant  Baptism  is  im¬ 
proper,  and  that  children  are  saved  without  Baptism,  are 
condemned.”  Their  erroneous  sentiments  are  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  Form  of  Concord.  They  maintained  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions  : 

“1.  That  infants,  which  are  not  baptized,  are  not  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  God,  but  are  righteous  and  innocent ;  and  that, 
consequently  in  their  iouocence  they  are  saved  without  Bap¬ 
tism,  of  which  they  have  no  need.  Thus  they  deny  and 
reject  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  original  sin,  and  all  that 
is  connected  with  it." 

“2.  That  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized,  until  they  attain 
the  use  of  their  reason^  and  are  able  to  make  a  confession  of 
faith  themselves.” 

“3.  That  the  children  of  Christians,  since  they  are  born  of 
Christian  and  believing  parents,  are  holy  and  the  children 
of  God^  even  without  and  prior  to  Baptism.  For  this  reason 
they  do  not  highly  esteem  Infant  Baptism,  uor  promote  it ; 
contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  promise  of  God,  which 
extends  to  those  alone  who  keep  his  covenant  and  do  not 
despise  it.  Gen.  17  :  9, 10.” 

The  errors  of  the  Anabaptists,  condemned  by  the  Confess¬ 
ors,  embrace  the  denial  of  Pedo,  as  distinguished  from  Adult 
Baptism,  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  sin,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  salvation  of  infants  on  the  ground  of 
their  natural  innocence  and  holiness.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  these  errors  are  refuted  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
subject,  no  direct  refutation  is  deemed  necessary  here,  and 
we,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement  of 
them  as  found  above.  The  principle  objections  made  by  the 
Anabaptists  to  Infant  Baptism,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for  Infant  Baptism. 
For  an  answer  to  this  we  refer  to  the  argument  already  pre¬ 
sented,  under  the  head  of  the  subjects  of  Baptism. 
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2.  That  faith  is  a  universal  prerequisite  to  the  reception  of 
Baptism,  and  that  as  children  cannot  believe,  they  are  not 
proper  subjects  of  Baptism.  To  the  assertion,  that  faith  is 
universally  demanded  as  a  prerequisite  for  Baptism,  we  reply, 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  an  examination  of  all  the  passages 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  referring  to  the  subject.  Nothing 
is  said  about  faith  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  Baptism, 
even  in  the  words  of  the  institution,  as  contained  in  Matthew, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  scriptural 
references  to  Baptism.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
passages  in  which  faith  and  repentance  are  made  conditional 
for  Baptism.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  baptismal  pas¬ 
sages  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  the  practice  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writers.  An  examination  of  all  the  examples  of 
Baptism  administered  by  the  Apostles  proves,  that  they 
invariably  insisted  upon  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith, 
for  the  reception  of  Baptism  on  the  part  of  adults,  and  just 
as  invariably  administered  Baptism  to  the  children  composing 
their  households,  without  requiring  the  exercise  of  faith  from 
them. 

To  the  assertion,  that,  children  cannot  believe  or  have  faith, 
we  reply,  that  the  Confessors  did  not  hold  that  unconscious 
infants  had  truth  apprehending  and  appropriative  faith. 
When  they  describe  the  characteristics  of  justifying,  regen¬ 
erating,  sanctifying  and  saving  faith,  they  have  reference  to 
adults  and  not  to  infants.  The  faith  of  infants  is  not  affirm¬ 
ed  in  the  Confession,  the  subject  is  only  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  the  individual  sentiments  of 
Luther  are  not  quoted  in  any  of  the  Symbolical  Books.  And 
even  he  only  maintained  that  children  had  faith  in  a  technical 
sense,  and  held  it  more  as  a  matter  of  theological  hypothesis, 
than  as  a  positive  dogma.  He,  accordingly,  wisely  abstained 
from  introducing  it  either  into  the  definition  of  Baptism  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Smalcald  Articles,  or  the  Small  Catechism,  and  in 
the  Larger  one  delivered  the  whole  question  about  the  faith 
of  children  to  the  Doctors  as  one  of  secondary  importance. 
From  all  of  which  it  becomes  manifest,  that  the  theory  of 
the  Anabaptists,  that  evangelical  faith  is  an  indispensable 
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prerequisite  for  the  reception  of  Baptism,  does  not  interpret 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture  pertaining  to  the  subject;  that 
the  individual  hypothesis  of  Luther,  that  children  have  faith, 
and,  consequently,  meet  the  universal  requirement  demanded 
of  adults,  interprets  the  baptismal  passages  no  better ;  but 
the  theory  of  the  Confessors,  that  Baptism  is  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  adults  as  well  as  to  their  children  on  the  ground  of 
the  faith  of  the  parents  alone,  and  not  on  that  of  their  infant 
offspring,  does  interpret  every  inspired  declaration  concerning 
Baptism,  and  therefore  proves  itself  to  be  the  theory  of  Christ, 
illustrated  by  his  Apostles. 

3.  That  the  benefits  of  the  sacraments  can  only  be  secured 
through  faith,  and  as  children  can  have  no  faith,  Baptism  can 
confer  on  them  no  benefits.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in 
the  earlier  statements  of  Luther,  the  theory  was  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  faith  was  indispensable  to  the  reception  of  the 
benefits  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  children  had  faith,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  became  participants  of  its  blessings. 
We  have,  however,  also  seen  that  he  subsequently  modified 
his  theory  in  these  respects,  and  expressed  himself  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  He  accordingly  says  in  his  letter  on  Anabap- 
tism  as  already  quoted :  “Faith  indeed  is  not  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Baptism,  but  Baptism  for  the  promotion  of  faith .”  In 
accordance  with  this  sentiment  the  Confessors  declare  that 
children  are  baptized  in  order  that  they  may  become  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  promises  of  grace  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  in 
his  own  time  and  place,  works  faith  in  them,  through  which 
all  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  offered  in  Baptism,  become 
their  inheritance. 

4.  That  the  predication  of  any  blessing  as  the  result  of  In¬ 
fant  Baptism,  led  unavoidably  to  a  magical  opus  operatum. 
In  regard  to  the  divine  operations  in  general,  the  Confessors 
rejected  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  enthusiasts,  that  God 
works  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  “by  a  secret  inspira¬ 
tion  or  a  peculiar  divine  revelation.”  Relative  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  we  have  seen  that  they  rejected  the  error 
of  the  Dominicans,  “that  God  has  placed  a  spiritual  power  in 
the  w7ater,”  as  well  as  that  of  the  Franciscans,  “that  Baptism 
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washes  away  sins  through  the  will  of  God.”  The  opus  oper- 
atum  of  the  Romanists,  with  its  magical  operation,  they  con¬ 
demn  as  follows  :  “Our  opponents  have  no  certainty,  nor  can 
they  correctly  tell  us,  or  state  in  clear  and  intelligible  terms, 
how  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given.  They  dream  that  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  bodily  reception  and  use  of  the  sacraments,  ex  opere  oper¬ 
ate,  we  obtain  grace  and  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  although 
the  heart  be  entirely  absent,  as  if  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  so  worthless,  weak  and  futile.”  The  Confessors  held 
that  there  was  but  one  Baptism,  which  was  the  means  of  im¬ 
parting  the  Holy  Spirit  to  adult  believers,  and  as  that  same 
Baptism  was  to  be  administered  to  their  children,  and  as  their 
children  needed  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  just  as 
much  as  their  parents,  it  must,  unless  it  should  become  a  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  Baptism,  be  the  means  of  conferring  on 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  also.  The  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place  is  through  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  on  the  ground  of  the  faith  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  administrator,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Church  and  the  minister  of  God. 

5.  That  to  enter  into  covenant  presupposes  voluntary  and 
intelligent  action,  and  as  children  are  incapable  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  and  assenting  to  the  terms  of  a  covenant,  no  moral  obli¬ 
gation  can  be  imposed,  and  no  special  blessings  can  be  confer¬ 
red  upon  them  through  Baptism.  In  reply  to  this  it  must 
suffice  to  say,  that  God  did,  nevertheless,  call  upon  children 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  him ;  that  he  sealed  unto  them, 
through  circumcision,  great  and  invaluable  blessings,  that  he 
threatened  to  cut  off  every  child  that  did  not  in  like  manner 
enter  into  covenant  with  him  ;  that  on  great  public  occasions, 
the  children  of  the  Israelites  were  present,  and  received  spe¬ 
cial  mention  as  entering  into  covenant  with  God  as  well  as 
the  adults,  and  thus  became  heirs  with  their  fathers,  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  covenants  of  promise.  And  as  children 
were  embraced  in  the  covnants  made  by  their  parents,  so  too 
were  they  obligated  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  thereof,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divine  arrangement,  just  as  much  as  if  they  had 
intelligently  and  voluntarily  entered  into  the  covenant  them- 
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selves.  And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  human  covenants. 
We,  as  children,  are  bound  by  the  covenants  made  by  our 
fathers,  and  our  children  are  bound  by  the  compacts  which 
we  may  make  and  ratify.  And  as  we  inherited  the  blessings 
of  the  covenants  of  our  fathers,  so  will  our  posterity  become 
the  heirs  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  as  well  as  ours, 
to  the  remotest  generations. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Baptism, 
the  character  of  the  Confessors  as  reformers,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  accomplished  the  work  of  the  great  Reforma¬ 
tion  become  manifest.  And  while  they  thus  transmit  to  us 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  gathered  by  them  from  the  fields  of 
experience,  observation  and  the  Scriptures,  they  not  only 
challenge  our  admiration,  but  they  become  to  us,  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  descendants,  worthy  examples  for  our  imitation. 

In  their  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism,  the 
Confessors  exhibit  both  unity  and  diversity  of  sentiment. 
They  agreed  in  confessing  that  Infant  Baptism  has  the 
divine  sanction ;  that  through  it  grace  is  offered  to  chil¬ 
dren,  that  the  grace  thus  offered  embraces  remission  of  sins 
and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  children  being  thus 
offered  to  God,  become  acceptable  to  him,  and  are  received 
into  his  favor.  They  differed  in  regard  to  the  question, 
whether  children  had  faith,  and  in  what  sense  this  could  be 
consistently  affirmed,  the  precise  effects  produced  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Spirit  on  their  minds  and  hearts,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  precise  period,  manner  and  degree  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  them.  In  so  far  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  re¬ 
fer  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  at  all,  they  did  so  with  great 
circumspection,  and  expressed  their  various  shades  of  thought 
in  different  terms. 

On  Baptism,  as  was  their  wont  on  almost  all  disputed  sub¬ 
jects,  the  Confessors  took  a  medium  position.  The  extremes, 
which  in  the  providence  of  God  had  arisen  in  the  Church, 
were  those  championed  by  Rome  and  Munster.  Between 
the  magical  opus  operatum  of  the  Romanists,  and  the  spirit- 
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ualistic  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists,  they  were  called  upon 
to  choose.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  they  took  their 
position  midway  between  these  extremes,  and  expressed  their 
judgment  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  And  so  clear  and 
scriptural  did  their  doctrine  appear,  that  it  met  not  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lutherans,  but  also  with  that  of  the  Re¬ 
formed.  At  Marburg,  Zwingle  and  his  associates  formally 
endorsed  it,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Reformed  did  the 
same  at  the  Wittenberg  Conference.  The  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  Baptism  unitedly  confessed  in  the  Wittenberg  Concordia, 
as  given  by  Dorner,  was  as  follows :  “The  promise  was  valid 
also  for  infants,  and  was  to  be  appropriated  to  them  through 
the  ministrations  of  the  Church.  Without  regeneration 
there  was,  even  for  infants,  no  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Infants  indeed  had  no  understanding,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  exercised  his  power  in  them  according  to  their  measure, 
and  thereby  they  pleased  God.  The  way  and  manner  of  these 
operations  were  unknown,  but  it  was  certain  that  there  were 
in  them  new  and  holy  impulses,  the  inclination  to  believe  in 
Christ  and  to  love  God,  which  was  in  a  certain  measure  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  movements  of  those,  which  are  otherwise  possessed 
of  faith  and  love.” 

The  Confessors  in  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions  with  marked  wisdom  and  great  moder¬ 
ation.  The  proof  of  this  will  at  once  become  apparent,  by 
comparing  their  declarations,  both  as  individuals  and  Confes¬ 
sors,  with  those  of  the  theologians  and  Confessors  of  other 
denominations.  The  Westminster  Confession  says:  “The 
efficacy  of  Baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  administered,  yet,  notwithstanding,  by  the 
right  use  of  this  ordinance,  the  grace  promised  is  not  only 
offered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth 
unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of  God’s  own  will  in  his  ap¬ 
pointed  time.”  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  declares  “That 
Christ  appointed  this  external  washing  with  water,  adding 
thereto  this  promise,  that  I  am  as  certainly  washed  by  his 
blood  and  Spirit  from  all  the  pollution  of  my  soul,  that  is 
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from  all  my  sins,  as  I  am  washed  externally  with  water;” 
that  to  be  thus  baptized,  uis  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  also  to  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost and  that,  “as 
infants,  as  well  as  the  adult,  are  included  in  the  covenant  and 
Church  of  God,  and  since  redemption  from  sin  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author  of  faith,  is  prom¬ 
ised  to  them  no  less  than  to  the  adult,  they  must  therefore, 
by  Baptism,  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant,  be  also  admitted  into 
the  Christian  Church,”  &c.  Wesley,  as  quoted  by  Curteis, 
says:  “It  is  certain,  that  our  Church  (the  Episcopal)  supposes 
that  all  who  are  baptized  in  their  infancy  are,  at  the  same 
time  ‘born  again/  and  it  is  allowed,  that  the  whole  office  for 
the  baptism  of  infants,  proceeds  upon  this  supposition.”  Dr. 
Heppe,  a  distinguished  modern  Reformed  theologian,  in  pre¬ 
senting  quotations  from  Calvinistic  authors,  quotes  Polanus 
as  testifying,  “That  to  those  who  are  baptized,  it  is  signified 
and  sealed,  that  they  (to  whom  the  covenant  of  grace  per- 
taineth)  are  received  into  the  communion  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  are  inserted  into  Christ,  and  his  mystic  body,  the 
Church,  are  justified  by  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood 
shed  for  us,  and  regenerated  by  Christ's  Spirit."  In  order  to 
estimate  the  force  of  these  Calvinistic  quotations,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  the  grace  of  Baptism  is  held  to  pertain  to 
the  children  of  the  elect,  as  well  as  to  the  parents  themselves. 
In  comparison  with  the  above  confessional  deliverances,  those 
of  the  Lutheran  Confessors  must  be  regarded  as  mild,  and  in 
camparison  with  the  declarations  of  Heppe,  and  those  here¬ 
tofore  quoted  of  Calvin,  and  Drs.  Miller  and  Alexander,  those 
of  Luther  and  Melanchtbon,  as  already  presented,  appear 
very  moderate. 

The  Confessors  also  discriminate  in  their  confessional  wri¬ 
tings  with  special  care  between  Adult  and  Infant  Baptism, 
and  in  this  respect,  imitate  the  sacred  writers.  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  general,  the 
qualifications  for  its  reception,  its  relation  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  regeneration  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  union  with  Christ,  church  membership  and  salvation,  in 
Vol.  IV.  Xo.  4.  69 
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clear  and  positive  terms.  These  representations  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  convince  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
that  Infant  Baptism  is  taught  and  involved  in  them.  And 
as  there  is  but  one  Baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  and  as  that 
was  administered  to  adult  believers  and  their  children,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  whatever  grace  it  is  the  specific  office  of  Baptism 
to  confer,  of  which  children  stand  in  need  and  are  capable  of 
receiving,  it  must  offer  and  confer  upon  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  inspired  writers  abstain  from  declaring  in  express  terms, 
what  the  specific  benefits  of  Infant  Baptism  are,  and  leave 
them  to  be  inferred  from  their  general  teaching  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  this  is  precisely  the  course  pursued  by  the  Confes¬ 
sors.  They  take  up  the  adult  believer  and  assure  him  that 
by  Baptism  he  is  “born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit/’  and  that 
it  is  to  him  “the  washing  of  regeneration,”  through  which 
he  may  be  “sanctified”  and  “saved.”  But  when  they  come 
to  treat  of  Infant  Baptism  in  particular,  they  go  no  farther 
than  to  declare  that  grace  is  offered  through  Baptism  ;  that 
children  are  thereby  presented  to  God,  who,  through  such 
Baptism,  become  acceptable  to  him,  and  are  received  into  his 
favor.  And  in  explanation  of  this,  they  content  themselves 
with  the  assurance,  that  the  promises  of  grace  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  belong  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults,  and  that 
they  are  baptized,  in  order  that  they  may  become  partakers 
thereof. 

In  the  domain  of  philosophy  it  has  often  occurred,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  great  masters  have  misapprehended  their 
tenets,  and  perverted  their  principles,  and  thus  become  the 
propagandists  of  errors,  which  were  baneful  in  their  tenden¬ 
cies  and  brought  reproach  upon  their  names  and  systems. 
And  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  the  domain  of  symbol¬ 
ism  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  the  Confessors  in  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
grace,  have  not  always  been  imitated  by  those  professing  the 
Lutheran  name.  Their  conceptions,  forms  of  expression  and 
manner  of  applying  it,  were  discarded,  and  the  doctrine  so 
perverted  as  to  be  little  better  than  the  magical  opus  operatum 
of  the  Romanists.  Such  a  perversion  took  place  in  the  Piet- 
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istic  era  of  the  Church.  “The  so-called  orthodox  opponents 
of  Speuer,”  says  Dorner,  “were  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
truly  spiritual  and  divine  theology  even  of  the  uuregenerate 
that  “piety  is  no  essential  requirement  in  a  theologian,  for 
the  apodeietic  mark  of  a  true  teacher  is  simply  correctness 
of  doctrine;  ’  and  that  “saving  power  was  transferred  to 
knowledge  “and  inward  experience  of  salvation  only  inferred 
from  purity  of  doctrine.”  “The  office  of  an  orthodox  teacher, 
even  if  he  be  ungodly,  is  self-efficacious.  With  this  were 
connected  hierarchical  notions  of  the  office  of  the  Church 
and  of  so-called  official  grace.  *  *  Thus  the  continued 

agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  in  a  deistic  fashion,  abolished 
by  the  ministry,  by  the  Church  and  its  means  of  grace,  and 
the  power  belonging  to  the  Spirit  alone,  represented  as  abdi¬ 
cated  to  these  second  causes.  These  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  mere  media  for  his  operation,  but  as  exercising  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency,  wherever  access  was  allowed  to  them.  A 
regenerating  power  being  thus  attributed,  not  only  to  the 
sacraments,  but  to  correct  doctrine  and  to  notions,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  did  not  wickedly  oppose  them,  the  opus  opera- 
turn  of  Romish  doctrine,  which  works  in  all  who  non  ponunt 
obicem  was  again  reached,  and  an  intellectual  Pelagianism 
combined  with  a  magical  effect  of  grace.” 

Dr.  S.  Sprecher,  in  his  Holman  Lecture  on  Original  Sin, 
( Evangelical  Review ,  October,  1867),  presents  the  doctrine  of 
the  Confessors,  as  follows :  “The  Confessors  declare  that  all 
men  naturally  engendered,  whether  infants  or  adults,  are  born 
in  sin,  and  that  this  inherent  disease,  and  uatural  depravity 
is  sin ,  and  still  condemns  and  causes  eternal  death  to  all  who 
are  not  born  again  by  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  Confessors  do  not  mean 
that  God  has  no  other  wTay  or  means  of  regeneration,  except 
those  revealed  in  the  Bible,  or  that  unbaptized  infants,  from 
the  mere  absence  or  want  of  Baptism,  are  un regenerated,  and 
dying  in  infancy  are  unprepared  for  heaven.  They  speak 
only  of  the  revealed  order  of  salvation,  the  way  into  which 
the  gospel  calls  us,  and  in  which  those  who  hear  the  gospel 
have  the  only  sure  warrant  and  certain  pledge  of  regenera- 
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tion.  To  subjects  who  have  not  the  gospel,  or  are  incapable 
of  receiving  it,  this  declaration  does  not  refer.  For  aught  it 
teaches  all  infants,  baptized  and  unbaptized,  may  be  regener¬ 
ated  and  saved.  But  if  regenerated  and  saved,  they  are  re- 
generated  and  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  alone.” 

In  regard  to  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine,  by  scholastic 
distinctions,  Dr.  Sprecher  says :  “Spener  deplored  the  effects 
of  it  as  little  better  than  those  of  the  Papal  opus  operatum , 
and  it  was  a  departure  from  original  and  true  Lutheranism. 
*  *  While  Spener  regarded  the  conversion  of  Christians  who 
had  fallen  into  spiritual  death,  as  a  return  to  baptismal  grace, 
yet  he  calls  such  conversion  explicitly  and  emphatically  a 
new  regeneration,  inasmuch  as  the  baptismal  regeneration 
(grace)  had  been  entirely  lost,  and  regarding  this  as  the  case 
of  the  vast  majority  of  those  baptized  in  infancy,  he  treated 
all  who  did  not  exhibit  the  evidences  of  spiritual  life,  as  not 
only  unconverted  but  unregenerate.  *  *  As  Luther  re¬ 

turned  to  primitive  Christianity,  so  did  Spener  return  to 
early  Lutheranism.”  v 

The  terms  employed  by  the  Confessors,  and  the  precise 
meaning  attached  to  them  in  portraying  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  grace,  deserve  special  consideration.  The  words 
“faith”  and  “regeneration,”  as  the  synonym  of  “being  born 
again,”  and  “born  of  God,”  are  frequently  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  have  a  clear  and  well  defined  meaning.  The 
Holy  Ghost  works  faith  through  the  Word  and  sacraments, 
and  whosoever  believes  on  the  Son  of  God  and  is  baptized  is 
begotten  of  the  word  of  truth,  “born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,”  and  receives  “the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  In  this  sense  the  Confessors 
employ  these  terms  in  their  application  to  adults,  but  when 
they  refer  to  Infant  Baptism  and  its  effects,  both  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  the  Apology,  they  employ  none  of  them,  and 
express  themselves  in  the  general  terms  already  quoted.  And 
even  when  they  employ  the  words  “faith”  and  “regenera¬ 
tion”  as  applicable  to  baptized  infants,  it  is  done  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  sense,  which,  iu  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  they 
explain.  But  as  these  terms  have  their  fixed  meaning,  and 
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will  be  understood  accordingly,  it  is  injudicious  to  use  them 
in  connection  with  Infant  Baptism,  without  careful  examin¬ 
ation,  and  as  the  impression  made  by  their  ordinary  meaning 
may  be  stronger  than  that  made  by  the  explanation  of  their 
technical  meaning,  it  would,  perhaps,  he  better  to  imitate 
the  Confessors  in  this  respect,  and  not  employ  them  at  all  in 
defining  Infant  Baptism.  We  have  already  seen  that  Luther 
affirmed  that  children  had  “faith,”  and  how  he  explained  his 
meaning  in  the  Wittenberg  Concordia.  He  also  employed 
the  term  “regenerate”  and  its  synonyms  in  his  Baptismal 
Formulas  just  as  it  had  been  used  in  the  Romish  service,  but 
while  he  did  this  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  it,  he  employed  it  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  not  in  the  Romish  sense.  He  tells  us  this  himself. 
“I  did  not  wish  to  alter  many  things,  though  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  Form  was  better  furnished.  For  it  had 
careless  authors,  who  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Baptism.  But  I  leave  the  most  part  unchanged, 
lest  weak  consciences  complain  that  I  have  instituted  a  new 
Baptism,  and  lest  those  already  baptized  complain  that  they 
are  not  rightly  baptized.  For,  as  has  been  observed,  human 
additions  are  not  of  much  consequence,  so  that  Baptism  is 
itself  administered  witli  the  word  of  God,  true  faith ,  and 
earnest  calling  upon  God.” 

The  phrase  “Baptismal  Regeneration,”  was  not  employed 
by  the  Confessors,  and  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Symbolical 
Books.  It  is  true  that  as  the  “ washing  of  regeneration,”  in 
Titus  3  :  5,  refers  to  Baptism,  the  phrase  “ baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion”  would  be  its  scriptural  equivalent.  But  as  it  is  not 
specifically  applied  by  Paul  to  baptized  infants,  and  as  it  is 
generally  used  to  express  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  opus 
operatum ,  it  cannot  be  employed  in  setting  forth  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  without  constant  liability  to  mis¬ 
statement  and  misapprehension. 

Dr.  A.  Alexander  (Religious  Experience,  p.  37,  38,)  says : 
“If  piety  may  commence  at  any  age,  how  solicitous  should 
parents  be  for  their  children,  that  God  would  bestow  his 
grace  upon  them,  even  before  they  know  their  right  hand 
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from  their  left.  Aud  when  about  to  dedicate  them  to  God 
in  Holy  Baptism,  how  earnestly  should  they  pray,  that  they 
may  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  while  their 
bodies  are  washed  in  the  emblematic  laver  of  regeneration, 
their  souls  may  experience  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  If  the  sentiments 
expressed  above  be  correct,  then  may  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  baptismal  regeneration :  not  that  the  mere  external  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  can  have  any  effect  to  purify  the  soul,  nor  that 
internal  grace  uniformly  or  generally  accompanies  this  exter¬ 
nal  washing,  but  that  God,  who  works  when  and  by  what 
means  he  pleases,  may  regenerate  by  his  Spirit  the  soul  of 
the  infant,  while  in  his  sacred  name  water  is  applied  to  the 
body.” 

In  his  life  by  his  son,  Hr.  Alexander  refers  to  the  misap¬ 
prehension  of  his  meaning,  which  had  occurred,  as  follows : 
“If,  however,  I  had  foreseen  the  perversion  which  some  have 
made  of  my  real  opinion,  I  would  perhaps  have  avoided  the 
use  of  the  phrase  “baptismal  regeneration,”  but  I  have  clearly 
explained  that  my  meaning  was,  that  as  infants  are  capable 
of  regeneration  before  the  use  of  reason,  that  blessing  might 
be  granted  at  the  moment  when  they  were  made  the  subjects 
of  an  ordinance  which  is  intended  to  give  an  emblematical 
representation  of  that  change.” 

The  doctrine  of  “baptismal  regeneration”  has  been  defined 
by  Hr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  as  follows  :  “By  this  designation  is 
meant  the  doctrine  that  Baptism  is  necessarily  and  invariably 
attended  by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  that  such  water  Bap¬ 
tism  is  unconditionally  essential  to  salvation.”  “Regenera¬ 
tion  consists  in  a  radical  change  in  our  religious  views  of  the 
divine  character,  laws,  &c.,  a  change  in  our  religious  feelings, 
and  in  our  religious  purposes  and  habits  of  action,  of  none  of 
which  children  are  capable  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
regeneration.”  Hr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  (Conservative  Reforma¬ 
tion,  p.  565,)  in  referring  to  the  above  statements  says  :  “The 
charge  against  our  Church  as  teaching  “baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion,”  as  those  who  make  the  charge  define  it,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  utterly  ungrounded.  It  is  not  true  in  its  general  state- 
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ment  nor  in  its  details;  it  is  utterly  without  warrant  in  the 
whole  or  in  a  single  particular.”  And  this  denial  is  reiter¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer  and  Prof.  D.  Worley  in  their 
discussion  of  the  subject  contained  in  the  Evangelical  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  Thiers  maintains  that  the  words  spoken  in 
Titus  8  :  5,  6y  “cannot  hold  good  of  every  Baptism  of  every 
child,  and  that  while  full  regeneration  cannot  be  predicated 
of  Infant  Baptism,  a  living  principle,  and  a  commencement 
tending  to  that  full  regeneration,  it  does  involve  in  spite  of 

o  O’  I 

all  Contradiction  and  confusion  of  opinion.”  And  he  agrees 
with  Hoffman,  “that  only  in  Infant  Baptism,  the  nature  of 
Baptism  is  exhibited  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  as  it  is  the 
first  receiving  of  the  gift  of  grace  unto  a  new  life,  while  an 
adult  must  necessarily  bring  to  it  something  of  the  old,  in- 
rooted,  personal  character  which  affects,  although  it  may  be 
in  a  very  small  degree,  the  reception  of  the  grace.”  And 
this  opinion  receives  additioual  force  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Apostles  and  their  adult  converts,  as  believers,  were  regen¬ 
erated  by  the  Spirit  through  the  word  as  a  spiritual  seed  and 
not  through  Baptism,  and  hence  they  and  all  others  like 
them,  as  Gerhard  says,  “have  no  need  of  regeneration  through 
Baptism,  but  to  them  Baptism  is  a  confirmation  and  sealing 
of  regeneration,”  and  the  passages  referring  to  Baptism  and 
the  new  birth  are  accordingl}T  clothed  with  special  significa¬ 
tion  when  applied  to  Infant  Baptism. 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  held  by  the  Confessors, 
involving  as  it  does  the  moral  development  and  destiny  of 
every  baptized  child,  is  not  divested  of  all  difficulties.  But 
to  those  who  admit  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  for 
Infant  Baptism,  and  the  specific  office  of  Baptism,  as  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  sealing  the  remission  of  sins 
and  of  conferring  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  expressly 
taught  by  Christ,  Peter,  Paul  and  Luke,  and  illustrated  by 
Apostolic  practice,  these  difficulties  will  by  no  means  appear 
insuperable.  If  Baptism  be  a  means  of  grace ,  and  there  be 
but  one  Baptism,  it  must,  when  administered  to  children,  be 
the  medium  of  offering  and  conferring  grace  upon  them. 
And  if  Baptism  was  designed  to  give  assurance  of  justifica- 
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tion  and  impart  the  Spirit  of  regeneration,  it  must,  unless 
it  cease  to  be  Baptism,  perform  its  scriptural  office  when 
administered  to  children.  In  other  words,  Infant  Baptism 
must  be  Baptism,  and  not  some  other  ordinance.  As  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  readily  believe 
that  God  through  Infant  Baptism  cancels  the  penal  conse¬ 
quences  of  original  sin,  the  remaining  difficulty  will  be,  to 
believe  that  God  has  made  special  provision  for  bestowing 
upon  children  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  aid  them  in  resisting  the 
sin-enticing  power  of  their  depraved  natures.  And  can  this 
prove  a  stumbling  block  to  faith  ?  We  trow  not. 

Hr.  Alexander  says :  “It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether 
now  there  are  any  persons  sanctified  from  the  womb?  If 
the  communication  of  grace  ever  took  place  at  so  early  a 
period,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  now  sometimes 
occur?  *  *  As  we  believe  that  infants  may  be  the  sub¬ 

jects  of  regeneration,  and  cannot  be  saved  without  it,  why 
may  it  not  be  the  fact  that  some  who  are  regenerated  live  to 
mature  age  V’  If  these  questions  be  prompted  from  the  Cal- 
vinistic  standpoint  of  the  particularity  of  grace,  they  are 
easily  answered  from  the  Lutheran  standpoint  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  grace.  Ho  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  grace 
cannot  be  imparted  in  some  cases  at  so  early  a  period,  but 
many  reasons  can  be  given  why  such  grace  may  be  imparted 
in  all  cases  meeting  the  scriptural  requirements  through  holy 
Baptism. 

To  the  prophet  Jeremiah  it  was  said  :  “Before  thou  earnest 
forth  out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee.”  David  declares 
that  “the  Lord  was  his  God  from  his  mother’s  womb,”  and 
that  he  made  him  to  “hope  from  his  mother’s  breasts.”  The 
angel  Gabriel  declared,  that  John  the  Baptist  should  “be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother’s  womb.”  These 
passages  prove  that  children  may  become  the  subjects  of  di¬ 
vine  grace  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  from  birth,  that  he 
must  have  some  way  of  influencing  them  ;  that  by  such  in¬ 
fluence  they  are  “sanctified”  and  become  the  children  of  God, 
and  that  adequate  reasons  existed  for  such  special  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  grace  to  children  in  both  dispensations.  These  de- 
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clarations  ought  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  those  who  think 
that  infants  are  incapable  of  being  brought  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who,  through  their  chronologi¬ 
cal  and  metaphysical  speculations,  propose  to  render  God  the 
important  service  of  instructing  him  in  regard  to  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  children,  and  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
guarding  him  against  a  work  of  supererogation  in  dispensing 
his  grace  to  them  through  Baptism  prematurely.  If  Enoch 
and  Elijah  were  bodily  translated  to  heaven,  and  Lazarus  and 
Christ  raised  from  the  dead,  to  illustrate  the  universality  of 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  the  resurrection,  why  may 
not  the  sanctification  of  Jeremiah  and  John  from  the  womb 
illustrate  the  universality  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace 
conferred  upon  children  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Infant 
Baptism  ? 

The  early  piety  of  children  has  also  an  important  bearing 
on  this  subject.  Samuel  feared  the  Lord  from  his  earliest 
years.  Timothy  knew  the  Scriptures  and  was  made  wise 
unto  salvation  from  childhood.  Jesus  declares  that  the 
“little  ones  believe  in  him.”  I)r.  Bushnell  refers  to  the  case 
of  Baxter,  who  became  pious  so  young,  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  any  period  when  he  did  not  love  and  trust  in  Jesus,, 
and  Hr.  Alexander  states  that  such  cases  have  often  occurred. 
President  Edwards  mentions  the  case  of  Phoebe  Bartlett,  and 
other  manifestations  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  the  conversion  of 
very  young  children  in  his  day,  and  the  examples  of  early 
piety  in  the  family  and  the  Sunday-schools  in  our  day,  may 
be  counted  by  thousands.  How  Luther,  in  the  Larger  Cat¬ 
echism,  and  Melanchthon  in  the  Apology,  state  that  God 
gave  the  Holy  Ghost  to  many  who  wrere  baptized  in  their 
infancy,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time,  and  regard 
it  not  only  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  Infant  Baptism,  but 
also  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace. 

Every  child  has  an  animal. and  a  rational  nature,  whose 
respective  developments  commence  from  birth.  The  motive 
power  of  the  animal  nature  is  exerted  through  appetite,  that 
of  the  rational  nature  through  conscience.  How,  as  the 
Yol.  IV.  Ho.  4.  70 
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world  and  Satan  may  influence  the  animal  nature  to  do  evil, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  provided  to  influence  the  rational  nature 
to  do  good.  Adequate  provision  is  thus  made  to  counteract 
the  development  of  depravity,  and  to  secure  the  development 
of  piety.  But  if  baptismal  grace  be  denied  to  children,  then 
will  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil  have  free  course,  and 
childhood  be  left  helpless  and  exposed  to  their  corrupting 
influences,  without  any  supernatural  assistance  during  the 
formative  period  of  life,  in  determining  its  course  and  in 
forming  its  character.  And  if  this  be  true,  then  must  the 
declaration,  that  “where  sin  abounded”  through  Adam, 
“grace  did  much  more  abound”  through  Christ,  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  rhetorical  flourish  than  as  a  veritable  fact,  and 
such  deficiency  stand  out  as  a  glaring  and  unaccountable  in¬ 
consistency  in  the  economy  of  grace  and  redemption.  Every 
child  has  constitutionally  a  disposition  to  love  and  trust  its 
parents.  This  disposition  manifests  inself  very  early,  and 
becomes  the  ground  of  piety,  that  is  of  obedience  towards 
its  parents,  prompted  by  faith  and  love.  How,  as  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  shed  abroad  the  love  of  God  in 
the  heart,  why  may  he  not,  by  a  superinduction  of  divine 
grace,  so  dispose  the  heart  of  a  child,  that  its  constitutional 
capacity  for  piety  towards  its  parents  may  become  also  a  gra¬ 
cious  capacity  for  piety  towards  God?  And  as  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show 
them  to  the  soul,  the  child,  as  it  is  made  acquainted  with 
Christ,  will  be  able  spiritually  to  discern  him,  and  its  gra¬ 
cious  capacity  to  love,  trust,  and  obey  him  will  become  man¬ 
ifest,  and  constitute  Christian  piety.  And  in  this  manner, 
the  Spirit  will  work  faith,  as  well  as  to  will  and  to  do  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  child,  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way.  And  that  such  manifestations  of  baptismal  grace  are 
not  only  possible  but  actual,  the  history  of  Christian  nurture 
in  the  churches  holding  it  abundantly  proves. 

The  apprehension,  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace 
would  prove  practically  detrimental  to  experimental  piety,  is 
based  upon  misapprehension.  The  doctrines  concerning  faith, 
repentance,  conversion,  regeneration  and  sanctification,  when 
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apprehended  and  received,  become  the  source  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience  and  practical  piety.  But  no  uninspired  men  ever 
lived  who  understood  and  preached  these  doctrines  more 
clearly  and  effectively  than  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  Spe- 
ner  and  the  Pietists,  Muhlenberg  and  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church.  The  modern  spiritualistic  re¬ 
formers,  who  charge  them  with  promoting  formalism  and 
self-righteousness,  and  who  claim  a  monopoly  of  experimental 
piety,  would  do  well  to  sit  at  their  feet  as  learners,  and  from 
their  writings  and  example  correct  their  fanatical  notions  of 
religious  experience,  as  well  as  mend  their  inconsistent  lives. 
The  Confessors  held  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace,  and 
through  the  consistent  use  of  it,  became  the  authors  of  the 
Reformation ;  the  Pietists,  the  promoters  of  the  revival  of 
true  Lutheranism  ;  and  the  Hallean  Fathers,  the  founders  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

The  tendency  to  naturalism  and  legalism  is  inherent  in  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  not  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  grace.  It  threatened,  at  times,  almost  a  total  apos- 
tacy  during  the  Mosaic  economy,  led  the  Jews  to  crucify 
Christ,  deluded  even  some  of  the  converts  of  the  apostles, 
leavened  the  Romish  Church,  and  inoculated  the  Lutheran  in 
the  seventeenth,  the  Episcopal  in  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
Congregational  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  chosen  of  God  to  reform  them,  through  a  revival  of 
experimental  piety,  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  except  that  of 
Edwards,  believers  in  baptismal  grace. 

Two  general  system  of  religious  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
experimental  piety  have  been  prevalent  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  one  may  be  called  the  system  of  religious  train¬ 
ing,  involving  baptismal  grace,  infant  membership,  and 
Christian  nurture  in  the  family,  the  school  and  the  Church. 
While  its  advocates  make  a  faithful  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace,  they  regard  it  as  not  only  allowable,  but  also 
in  accordance  with  scriptural  precedent,  to  make  special 
efforts  to  lead  the  impenitent  to  Christ  and  edify  believers, 
at  such  times  as  the  religious  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
indications  of  providence  call  for  them.  The  other  system 
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may  be  called  that  of  extraordinary,  periodical  efforts,  its 
advocates  reject  baptismal  grace,  lay  comparatively  little 
stress  on  Christian  nurture,  undervalue  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace,  and  rely  mainly  on  special  periodical  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  children  and  adults.  But  the  large  proportion 
of  self-deceptions  and  spurious  experiences,  together  with  the 
multitude  of  backsliders  and  the  unstability  of  the  piety  pro¬ 
moted  thereby,  have  induced  many  of  its  abettors  to  modify 
it,  by  introducing  some  of  the  features  of  the  training  system 
of  God,  and  thus  guard  against  its  injurious  results.  Tested 
by  its  fruits,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace,  when 
faithfully  preached  and  consistently  developed,  will  bear  favor¬ 
able  comparison  with  the  modern  system  of  periodical  efforts, 
or  with  any  other  system  of  doctrine  and  usage  ever  employed 
for  the  promotion  of  experimental  religion  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  true  piety. 

If  the  arguments  by  which  the  Confessors  endeavored  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  be  deemed  inconclusive, 
those  who  reject  it  will  be  constrained  either  to  originate  a 
new  or  to  adopt  an  old  theory.  As  they  will  hardly  venture 
to  engage  in  invention,  they  must  content  themselves  with 
making  a  selection.  They  are  not  likely  to  make  choice  of 
the  one-sided,  spiritualistic  theory  of  the  Quakers,  who  dis¬ 
pense  with  Baptism  altogether ;  nor  that  of  the  Anabaptists, 
who  reject  Infant  Baptism  ;  nor  that  of  the  Bomanists,  who 
invest  it  with  a  magical  influence  ;  nor  that  of  the  Campbell- 
ites,  who  attribute  its  justifying  and  regenerating  powrer  to 
its  mode,  (immersion) ;  nor  to  that  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
maintain  that  Baptism  is  applied  to  the  children  of  believing 
parents,  as  the  sign  of  a  regeneration  already  accomplished, 
according  to  the  purpose  and  election  of  God.  This  leaves 
them  nothing  but  the  Puritan  theory  as  the  object  of  their 
choice. 

The  modern  Puritan  theory  was  recently  set  forth  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  these  words :  “In  the  economy  of  grace, 
prayer  for  the  salvation  of  men  puts  them  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
ceiving  more  abundant  ministrations  of  the  Spirit.  Infant 
Baptism  is  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  Church,  a  con- 
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fession,  a  prayer,  a  pledge  and  a  hope  embodied  in  one  sacra¬ 
ment/'  It  is  a  confession  of  the  universal  reign  of  sin,  except 
where  grace  abounds;  a  prayer  for  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  a  pledge  of  faithfulness  of  Christiau  nur¬ 
ture;  and  a  monument  of  the  hope  that  the  prayer  will  be 
answered,  and  that  through  the  divine  blessing,  the  nurture 
will  accomplish  its  designed  results.  As  being  the  most  ob¬ 
jective  and  public  expression  of  this  faith  that  can  he  made 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  the  Church,  God,  on  his  part, 
binds  himself,  in  this  act  more  than  in  any  other,  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  to  bestow  peculiar  blessings  on  the  children  thus 
consecrated  to  him.”  This  theory  while  it  still  calls  Bap¬ 
tism  a  sacrament,  really  divests  it  of  its  sacramental  char¬ 
acter,  and  substitutes  prayer  in  its  stead.  Prayer  is  the 
means  of  securing  for  others  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  however,  prayer  is  a  privilege, 
to  be  improved  by  the  individual  believer,  to  whom  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  is  given,  and  which  he  may  offer  con¬ 
stantly,  but  it  is  not  like  Baptism  a  formal  rite  through 
which  God  confers  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  others.  It  contra¬ 
dicts  itself.  It  first  makes  prayer  the  means  of  conferring 
the  Spirit,  hut  afterwards  maintains  that  God  through  Bap¬ 
tism,  in  an  especial  manner  binds  himself  to  fulfil  his  pro¬ 
mise  and  bestow  peculiar  blessings  upon  baptized  children, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  confounds  Christian 
nurture  and  baptismal  grace.  Prayer  is,  indeed,  offered  in 
the  administration  of  Baptism,  but  it  belongs  to  and  is  an 
important  part  of  Christian  nurture,  and  not  a  substitute  for 
Baptism.  Every  thing  is  made  to  depend  on  nurture,  and 
nothing  upon  grace.  So  that  without  nurture,  Baptism  does 
not  and  will  not  avail  anything  for  the  child.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  Baptism  is  a  means  of  grace,  supplying 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  possibility  and  success  of 
Christian  nurture  depend.  While  this  theory  formally  initi¬ 
ates  the  children  into  the  Church,  it  really  leaves  them  in  the 
world ;  and  hence  it  is  declared  that  “it  leads  to  a  confusion 
of  thought,  and  a  perversion  of  the  rite  (Baptism),  to  call 
baptized  children  church  members,  until  they  give  some  posi- 
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tive  sign  of  regeneration,  and  make  a  public  profession  of 
Christ.”  t 

This  theory  not  only  ignores  the  initiatory  character  of  In¬ 
fant  Baptism,  but  by  denying  that  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  it 
involves  an  erroneous  theory  of  Christian  nurture,  and  leads 
to  the  most  lamentable  results.  Dr.  Bushnell  describes  it  in 
his  work  on  “Christian  Nurture”  as  follows:  “It  is  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  false  views  on  this  subject  (Christian  nurture)  which 
creates  so  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  Infant  Baptism  in  our 
churches.  If  children  are  to  grow  up  in  sin,  to  be  converted 
when  they  come  to  the  age  of  maturity,  if  this  is  the  only 
aim  and  expectation  of  family  nurture,  there  really  is  no 
meaning  or  dignity  whatever  in  the  rite  (Baptism).  They 
are  even  baptized  into  sin,  and  every  propriety  of  the  rite  as 
a  seal  of  faith  is  violated.  The  aim,  effort  and  expectation 
should  be,  not  as  is  commonly  assumed,  that  the  child  is  to 
grow  up  in  sin,  to  be  converted  after  he  comes  to  a  mature 
age ;  but  that  he  is  to  open  on  the  world  as  one  that  is  spirit¬ 
ually  renewed,  not  remembering  the  time  when  he  went 
through  a  technical  experience,  but  seeming  rather  to  have 
loved  what  is  good  from  his  earliest  years.  *  *  It  would 

certainly  be  very  singular,  if  Christ  Jesus  in  a  scheme  of 
mercy  for  the  world  had  found  no  place  for  infants  and  little 
children — more  singular  still,  if  he  had  given  them  the  place 
of  adults  ;  and  worse  than  singular,  if  he  had  appointed  them 
to  years  of  sin  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  his  mercy.” 

“And  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible,  that  there 
should  be  some  really  good  principle  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  a  child?  For  this  is  all  that  is  implied  in  a  Christian  state. 
The  Christian  is  one  who  has  simply  begun  to  love  what  is 
good  for  its  own  sake ;  and  why  should  it  be  thought  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  child  to  have  this  love  begotten  in  him?  Take  any 
scheme  of  depravity  you  please,  there  is  yet  nothing  in  it  to 
forbid  the  posibility,  that  a  child  should  be  led,  in  his  first 
moral  act,  to  cleave  unto  what  is  good  and  right,  any  more 
than  in  the  first  of  his  twentieth  year.  He  is  in  that  case, 
only  a  child  converted  to  good,  leading  a  mixed  life  as  all 
Christians  do.  The  good  in  him  goes  into  combat  with  the 
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evil,  and  holds  a  qualified  sovereignty.  And  why  may  not 
this  internal  conflict  of  goodness  cover  the  whole  life  from 
its  dawn,  as  well  as  any  part  of  it?  And  what  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  itself,  than  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  as  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  fills  all  the  worlds  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  holds  a  presence  of  power  and  government  in  all  its 
objects,  so  all  human  souls,  the  infantile  as  well  as  the  adult, 
have  a  mixture  of  the  Spirit,  appropriate  to  their  age  and  their 
wants?  What  opinion  is  more  essentially  monstrous,  in  fact, 
than  that  which  regards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  having  no  agency 
in  the  immature  souls  of  children,  who  are  growing  up  help¬ 
less  and  unconscious,  into  the  perils  of  time?” 

While  Dr.  Bushnell  rejects  the  Romish  error  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  he  declares  that  the  Puritan  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  concerning  Infant  Baptism,  involve  an  error  scarcely  less 
injurious.  He  does  not,  indeed,  introduce  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  of  baptismal  grace,  hut  that  very  grace  for  which  he 
pleads,  and  through  the  influence  of  which  children  may  be 
trained  to  grow  up  Christians,  is  precisely  the  grace  which 
the  Confessors  taught  that  Infant  Baptism  offers  and  secures. 

When  the  Puritan  and  the  Lutheran  theories  of  Infant 
Baptism  are  tested  by  the  Scriptures,  the  contrast  between 
them  becomes  still  more  striking.  Admit  that  through  Bap¬ 
tism  God  confers  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  children,  and  every 
passage  pertaining  to  the  subject  can  be  readily  explained, 
according  to  the  true  laws  of  interpretation.  Deny  this,  and 
transform  Baptism  into  a  naked  sign  of  grace,  and  parental 
pledge  of  Christian  nurture,  and  the  baptismal  passages  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  accord  with  such  a  theory,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  rules  of  sound  exegesis.  Children,  offered  to 
God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  are  said  to  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  left  without  grace,  to  choose 
the  kingdom  of  Satan — they  are  recognized  as  members  of 
the  Church,  which  is  made  up  of  the  saved,  but  they  belong 
to  the  world,  which  embraces  the  lost — they  are  baptized  into 
the  communion  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  but,  with 
original  sin  untouched  by  grace,  they  remain  in  fellowship 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
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A\re  conclude  our  lecture,  with  the  following  summary  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Baptism  as  set  forth  by  the  Confes¬ 
sors.  Baptism  is  a  religious  ordinance,  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Its  constituent  elements  are  water  and  the  word  of 
God.  Its  administration  consists  in  the  application  of  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  an  au¬ 
thorized  minister  of  the  gospel,  either  by  sprinkling,  pouring 
or  immersion.  Its  subjects  are  adult  believers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Its  validity  is  based  upon  its  divine  institution  and 
observance  according  to  the  command  of  God,  and  not  upon 
either  the  character  of  the  administrator,  the  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  water,  or  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  It  is  a  sacrament 
or  “visible  word,”  an  efficacious  sign  and  seal  of  the  promise 
of  God,  a  sure  testimony  of  his  will  toward  us,  which  be¬ 
comes  efficacious,  not  ex  opere  operato ,  but  through  faith,  ap¬ 
prehending  the  truths  signified,  and  relying  upon  the  promise 
made  by  it.  It  is  a  means  of  grace,  through  which  God  of¬ 
fers  his  grace  and  confers  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  excites  and 
confirms  faith,  in  those  who  use  it  aright,  whereby  they  ob¬ 
tain  the  remission  of  sins,  are  born  again,  released  from  con¬ 
demnation  and  eternal  death,  and  are  received  and  remain  in 
God’s  favor,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  a  state  of  faith  and 
bring  forth  good  works ;  but  to  them  who  are  destitute  of 
faith  it  remains  a  fruitless  sign  and  imparts  no  blessing ; 
while  those  who  misimprove  their  Baptism  by  a  course  of 
wilful  sin  and  wicked  works,  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 
vain,  grieve  and  lose  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  fall  into  a  state  of 
condemnation,  from  which  they  cannot  be  recovered,  except 
by  a  true  conversion,  involving  a  renewal  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  will  and  heart.  Baptism  ought  also  to  be  administered 
to  children,  who,  through  such  Baptism,  are  offered  to  God, 
become  acceptable  to  him,  and  are  received  into  his  favor.  It 
imposes  the  duty  of  Christian  nurture  upon  parents  and  the 
Church,  and  finds  its  complement  in  Confirmation.  It  is  or¬ 
dinarily  necessary,  as  a  divinely  appointed  ordinance,  but  not 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MINISTRY  AS  TAUGHT  BY  THE 
DOGMATICTANS  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 


By  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  our  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry ;  yet  to  most 
minds  the  question  does  not  seem  to  haw  been  settled.  The 
points  at  issue  are  of  too  great  import  ce  to  be  passed  by 
with  utter  indifference.  The  word  of  God  insists  upon  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  1  Cor.  4:1;  1  Thess. 
2:13;  Luke  10  :  16  ;  Acts  17  :  11.  Extreme  views  concern¬ 
ing  it  either  end  in  the  corruptions  of  Romanism,  or  over¬ 
throw  and  destroy  the  Church  as  a  divinely -appointed  organ¬ 
ism.  More  than  ordinary  interest  also  is  connected  with  the 
question,  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  future  of  our  Lutheran 
church  in  America.  Her  successful  development  is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  her  organization  in  accordance  with  Scriptural 
principles;  and  of  these  Scriptural  principles  none  are  more 
fundamental  to  proper  organization  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ministry.  If  the  present  period  of  experiments  is  ever  to 
give  place  to  one  in  which  the  entire  church  shall  harmoni¬ 
ously  co-operate  in  the  great  work  before  us,  this  question  is 
one  of  the  very  first  that  we  must  face. 

WHY  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  DOGMATICIANS  SHOULD  BE  REGARDED. 

The  clear  determination  as  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 

CD 

word  of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  Lutheran  church 
has  understood  that  doctrine,  is,  therefore,  an  end  greatly  to 
be  desired.  Of  those  who  have  sought  to  attain  this  end, 
none  deserve  more  consideration  for  their  candor,  their  v 
learning,  their  habits  of  thorough  investigation,  and  their 
sincere  desire  to  reach  the  +ruth,  than  the  great  dogmatici- 
ans  of  the  Lutheran  church.  They  are  not  infallible;  but 
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among  fallible  men,  we  claim  for  their  judgment  a  very  high 
place.  Before  Chemnitz,  the  earliest  of  them,  had  written 
his  j Examcn,  the  whole  subject  had  already  entered  into  num¬ 
erous  controversies  of  the  Lutherans  against  the  Papists  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Anabaptists  on  the  other.  The  whole 
field  of  dispute  therefore  was  in  view  ;  and  all  statements 
were  guarded  with  such  care  as  to  prevent  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  that  might  perhaps  interpret  them  as  favoring  an  oppo¬ 
site  extreme.  In  this  respect,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
Luther  whose  language  is  not  guarded  with  the  same  care. 
Those  who  neglect  the  two  important  rules  of  interpretation  : 
“1.  Consider  the  design  with  which  each  particular  defini¬ 
tion  was  framed.  2.  If  there  have  been  controversies  con¬ 
cerning  the  definition,  their  consideration  will  bring  light,”* 
cannot  help  but  reach  the  conclusion :  “All  who  have  dili- 
gentlv  studied  Luther’s  books  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain  clearly  what  that  great  man  thought  concerning  every 
subject. But  in  our  dogmaticians,  there  is  little  difficulty 
to  determine  from  the  context  itself  precisely  what  was  in¬ 
tended,  as  they  have  framed  their  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  wdth  reference  to  all  the  controversies  concerning  it 
that  had  arisen. 

THE  MINISTRY  NOT  A  HIERARCHICAL  ORDER. 

Against  the  Romish  theory  that  ministers  are  priests  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  believers,  our  church  has  always  protested. 
She  recognizes  under  the  Yew  Testament  only  two  priest¬ 
hoods,  one  the  high-priesthood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  Heb.  4  :  14,  and  the  other  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  1  Pet.  2  :  5,  9  ;  Rev.  1  :  6.  She  emphatically  denies 
the  existence  under  the  Yew  Testament  of  any  hierarchical 
order,  like  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  under  the  Old 
Testament,  Apology  xiii.  7,  10. 

Yet  she  has  sometimes  applied  the  term  priest  to  her  min¬ 
isters,  e.  g .,  Aug.  Conf.  Art.  xxiii.  3,  9  ;  xxiv.  13,  Apology 
xiii.  9,  etc.,  using  it  in  a  wide  and  general  sense,  and  with  a 

*Ohemnitz,  Loci  Theologici,  p.  16. 

t Daniel,  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecc.  Luth.,  p.  1. 
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distinct  protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  term  by  the  Papists. 
Apology  xiii.  11.  The  derivation  of  the  word  rendering  it 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  idea  of  n psff /jure go;  than  of  itptvi, 
and  its  almost  inseparable  connection  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  with  many  of  the  functions  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  apart  from  any  taint  of  sacerdotalism,  caused  it 
to  be  retained  in  this  general  sense  until  it  could  be  abolished 
without  confusion.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  qual¬ 
ifications  by  wffiich  our  Church- writers  guard  the  use  of  this 
term. 

Chemnitz Exarnen  Con.  Tri.  (De  Sacramento  Ordinis ,  Preuss 
475):  “In  Hew  Testameut  Scripture,  the  name  of  priest  and 
priesthood  is  never  given  the  Hew  Testament  ministry.  The 
eustom  of  calling  the  ministry  a  priesthood  and  ministers 
priests  grew  from  the  practice  of  church  writers.  * 

If,  therefore,  the  Papists  only  wished  that  in  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  there  should  be  an  outward  priesthood,  i.  e an  outward 
ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  as  we  have  just  ex¬ 
plained,  there  would  be  no  controversy,  neither  would  there 
be  any  trouble  excited  as  to  the  name  priesthood,  provided 
only  those  things  which  are  true  and  necessary  were  left  in 
security.” 

Gerhard,  Loci  Theologici  (De  Min.  Ecc.  §15) :  “The  infer¬ 
ence  from  Scripture  is  that  the  word  priest  is  received  in 
diverse  ways.  In  the  first  place  properly  for  a  person  who  pre¬ 
sents  an  outward  bodily  sacrifice  to  God  ;  in  this  significa¬ 
tion  it  is  received  whenever  used  either  concerning  the  Lev- 
ites  or  Christ.  Secondly,  figuratively  for  spirit ural  priests  of¬ 
fering  spiritural  victims  to  God  ;  in  this  sense  and  respect,  all 
the  truly  pious  are  said  to  be  priests.  *  *  Although 

Holy  Scripture  nowhere  particularly  mentions  ministers  of 
the  Church  as  priests,  yet  we  grant  that  in  a  true  sense  that 
word  can  be  applied  specifically  to  ministers  of  the  Church, 
and  that  it  has  been  so  ascribed  by  old  writers. 

But  the  name  priest  cannot  be  ascribed  in  a  true  sense  to 
ministers,  as  though  they  still  present  to  God  any  sacrifice 
that  is  outward,  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  since  we  nowhere  read  that  they  have  received  such  a 
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command  to  otter  sacrifice,  as  in  the  New  Testament  there  is 
only  one  such  priest,  viz.  Christ,  Heb.  5:6;  7:3;  9  :  15, 
etc.” 

§16 :  “This  type  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  has  already 
been  completed  in  Christ,  the  only  priest  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  offering  himself  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  “by  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.” 
Heb.  10  :  14;  and  therefore  in  no  way  is  the  fulfilment  of  this 
type  to  he  sought  in  the  minister  oj  the  New  Testament ,  but  in 
Christ  alone.” 

THE  MINISTRY  NOT  DEPENDENT  UPON  ANY  OUTWARD  SUCCESSION. 

The  very  idea  of  a  hierarchy  is  that  of  the  transmission  of 
spiritual  functions  through  an  outward  succession.  This  is 
the  theory  of  the  Romish,  Greek  and  Anglican  churches. 
Moeliler,  the  greatest  of  modern  Romish  theologians  thus  de- 
fines  it:  “The  visibility  and  stability  of  the  Church,  require 
an  ecclesiastical  ordination  originating  with  Christ,  the  foun¬ 
tain-head,  and  perpetuated  in  uninterrupted  succession  ;  so 
that  as  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the  Saviour,  they  in 
their  turn,  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  so  on  down  to  our  own  days.  By  this  episcopal 
succession,  beginning  from  our  Saviour,  and  continued  on 
without  interruption,  we  can  especially  recognize,  as  by  an 
outward  mark,  which  is  the  true  church  founded  by  him.”* 
Perceval  an  approved  Anglican  authority  says:  “The  church 
of  England  holds  that  the  commission  and  authority  for  min¬ 
istering  in  the  name  of  God  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
Apostles,  by  what  is  called  episcopal  succes  An;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Apostles  left  the  power  which  they  had  received 
from  C!  f  to  g  .  ern  the  churches,  and  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to  ordain  other  clergy 
to  assist  in  all  these  duties,  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  class  of 
chief  pastors  (to  whom  in  very  early  times  the  term  bishop 
was  appropriated);  that  this  power  and  commission  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  Church  from  their  time  till  now,  by 
Bishops  ordaining  Bishops ;  and  that  none  who  have  not  re- 


*Mcehler’s  Symbolism,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  299. 
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ceived  episcopal  ordination,  are  lawful  ministers  of  the 
Church,  or  warranted  to  perform  any  acts  in  the  name  and 
with  the  authority  of  God."* 

We  cannot  help  but  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  fascination 
about  the  idea  of  an  outward  succession,  and  that  the 
thought,  which  involuntarily  presents  itself  on  witnessing 
an  ordination,  of  the  long  line  of  hands  reaching  backward 
from  those  on  the  head  of  the  candid  •.  is  a  very  pleasing 
one.  So  too  is  the  outward  succession  oi  a  long  line  of  pious 
ancestors,  yet  that  the  establishment  of  the  claim  to  mere  out¬ 
ward  succession,  carries  with  it  no  weight,  the  Few  Testa¬ 
ment  repeatedly  teaches,  Mat.  3:9;  John  8  :  37 — 39  ;  Rom. 
4  :  12,  13,  16.  The  necessity  of  an  outward  succession  is  an 
Old  Testament  idea  :  the  Hew  Testament  requirement  is  that 
of  an  inward  succession,  i.  e.  a  succession  of  faith  and  doc¬ 
trine,  Rom.  4  :  16  ;  Gal.  1  :  8.  Hence  the  distinct  statement 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  vn,  that  the  only  marks  of 
the  church  are  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  its  ignoring  of  an  out- 
ward  succession  of  ministers  as  any  test  whatever  of  the  true 
church. 

Chemnitz  L.  T.  (iii.  p.  132):  “For  as  there  will  always 
be  a  church,  so  there  will  always  be  pure  teachers.  But  these 
promises  are  not  bound  to  any  certain  persons,  to  any  certain 
succession,  or  to  any  certain  place.  For  Paul  says  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  Acts  20  :  30,”  etc.  Chemnitz'  argument 
in  support  of  this  position  is  very  full,  and  altogether  unan¬ 
swerable.  See  his  Locus  De  Ecclesia ,  pp.  129 — 133. 

Gerhard,  Loci  Deologici  (De  Ecclesia ,  Sectio  V.  §  190) : 
“The  succession  oi  H  as  and  persons  is  an  outward  and 
mutable  accident,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  without  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  doctrine.  *  *  Those  are  to  be  regarded  true 

successors  of  the  Apostles  who  sincerely  embrace  the  doctrine 
and  faith  of  the  Apostles  as  contained  in  their  writings,  even 
though  they  have  not  that  outward  and  local  succession.  *  v' 
As  the  Apostles  appealed  from  the  local  and  outward  succes- 

*Perceval  on  Apostolical  Succession,  p.  7. 
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sion,  in  which  Caiaphas  could  have  boasted,  to  a  doctrinal 
and  inner  succession,  when  they  publicly  protested  that  they 
taught  “none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets 
arid  Moses  did  say  should  come,”  and  did  not  seek  ordination 
of  Caiaphas:  so  also  to-day  in  the  evangelical  churches,  we 
justly  appeal  from  a  local  and  personal  succession,  to  a  doc¬ 
trinal  succession.” 

Ib.  (De  Ministerio  Ecclesiastico ,  Sectio  ix.  §  129,)  “We 
must  distinguish  between  a  personal  and  doctrinal  succession. 
The  latter  succession  alone  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  a 
lawful  call.”  So  also  Quenstedt,  Theo-Did-Pol ,  Part  iv :  p. 
410. 

THE  MINISTRY  NOT  IDENTICAL  WITH  THE  SPIRITUAL  PRIESTHOOD. 

But  the  doctrinal  succession  whilst  essential  to  the  min¬ 
istry  is  not  the  only  requisite.  Not  every  one  who  embraces 
the  pure  word  of  God,  thereby  attains  the  rights  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  minister.  As  extremes  often  meet,  so  the  Romish  and 
Anabaptist  theories  unite  in  confounding  the  ministry  with 
the  priesthood ;  the  former  by  establishing  a  hierarchical 
order  of  ministers  who  are  regarded  as  the  only  priests,  and 
the  latter  by  asserting  that  the  whole  community  of  spiritual 
priests  are  ministers.  Thus  the  Anabaptists,  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  insisted  from  1  Pet.  2  :  5,9;  Rev.  1  :  6, 
that  all  believers  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  public  minis¬ 
try  of  the  word,  and  that  no  farther  call  to  the  office  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  opinion  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Art.  xiv. 
plainly  condemns.  But  the  kindred  idea  that  the  spiritual 
priesthood  confers  upon  every  individual  believer  the  right 
to  exercise  the  ministry,  yet  that  for  the  sake  of  good  order 
this  right  should  not  be  assumed  by  all,  but  only  by  a  limited 
number  to  whom  the  rest  would  delegate  these  rights,  has 
caused  some  confusion  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  clearer  than  the  antagonism  of  our  great  Lu¬ 
theran  divines  to  this  position,  nor  anything  more  convinc¬ 
ing  than  their  arguments  against  it. 

Chemnitz,  Examen  Cone.  Trid.  (Locus,  De  Sacramento  Or- 
dinis ):  “All  Christians  are  indeed  priests,  1  Pet.  2.,  Rev.  1, 
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because  they  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God.  Each  one  also 
at  his  own  home,  both  can  and  should  teach  the  word  of  God, 
Deut.  6.,  1  Cor.  14.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  every  Christian 
who  should  take  upon  himself  the  public  ministry  of  tbe 
Word  and  Sacraments.  For  not  all  are  apostles,  not  all 
teachers,  1  Cor.  12,  but  those  only  who  by  a  pecular  and  law¬ 
ful  call,  have  been  separated  by  God  to  this  ministry,  Acts 
13,  Jer.  23,  Rom.  10.” 

Chemnitz,  Loci ,  Theologici  (Locus,  De  Ecclesia,  Cap.  iv. 
p.  119) :  “They  also  object  :  But  Christ  has  made  all  believers 
priests,  Rev.  1:6;  5:10;  1  Pet.  2:9:  and  the  office  of 
priests  among  other  things  is  to  teach  the  church,  Lev.  10  : 
10,  11,  Mai.  2:7.  I  reply  :  Paul,  1  Cor,  12  :  7,  8,  9,  and  like¬ 
wise  v,  29  expressly  writes,  that  God  does  not  give  all  the 
gift  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  but  that  for  the  advantage 
and  edification  of  the  church,  he  distributes  in  different  ways 
the  gifts  of  His  Spirit :  and  in  Eph.  4  :  11,  that  he  gives  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Peter 
also  explains  his  own  words,  that  all  Christians  are  priests : 
not  that  all  should  promiscuously,  without  a  peculiar  call, 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  but  that  they  should 
offer  the  spiritual  sacrifices  which  are  described,  Rom.  12  :  1, 
‘that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God  which  is  your  reasonable  service,’  and  Heb.  13  :  15, 
16,  ‘By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually,  that  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks 
to  his  name.  But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget 
not :  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.’  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  they  insist :  ‘Peter  says  that  all  be¬ 
lievers  are  priests  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  God,  1  Pet. 
2  :  9,  and  fathers  of  families  have  the  general  command  to 
instruct  the  members  of  their  households,  Deut,  6  :  20,  1  Cor. 
14  :  35,’  I  reply  :  ‘To  all  Christians  indeed,  the  general  call  to 
speak  with  each  other  concerning  the  wrord  of  God,  Eph. 
5  :  19,  and  to  comfort  each  other  with  the  word,  1  Thess. 
4  :  18,  and  to  confess  the  gospel,  Rom.  10  :  9,  is  common  ; 
and  upon  fathers  of  families,  this  is  enjoined  by  a  special 
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command.  But  to  administer  those  things  which  belong  to 
the  public  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  is  not  com¬ 
manded  to  all  Christians  in  general  ;  as  those  two  passages, 

1  Cor.  12,  and  Eph.  4,  above  cited  clearly  show.  Hor  is  the 
general  call  which  all  believers  receive  in  Baptism,  sufficient 
for  the  ministry,  but  a  peculiar  call  is  required,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  James  3  :  1.  But  it  is  of  advantage  to  con¬ 
sider  why  it  makes  so  much  importance  that  the  minister  of 
the  church  should  have  a  lawful  call.  For  we  must  not  think 
that  this  happens  from  any  human  institution,  or  only  for  th> 
sake  of  order :  but  the  reasons  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
the  consideration  of  which  tea  lies  us  many  things.” 

Gerhard  (Loci  Theologici.  Locus  xxiii.,  Cotta  xii.  2,  65, 
Breuss  vi.  43)  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  Anabaptists, 
Photinians  and  others  who  cited  1  Pet.  2:9;  Rev.  1:6;  5  : 
9,  10,  against  the  necessity  of  a  call  to  the  ministry:  “They 
are  called  spiritual  priests,  not  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
office,  *  *  but  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  sacrifices 

which  are  to  be  offered  to  God,  just  as  Peter  himself  explains 
it  in  v.  5,  “ye  are  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sac¬ 
rifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,”  such  are  prayer, 
Ps.  141  :  2 ;  Rev.  5:8;  8:4;  giving  of  thanks,  Heb.  13  :  5, 
alms  for  the  poor,  Phil.  4  :  18  ;  Heb.  13  :  16,  mortification  of 
the  old  man,  Rom.  12  :  1,  martyrdom  endured  for  Christ’s 
sake,  Phil.  2  :  17 ;  2  Tim.  4  :  6.  Such  sacrifices  can  be  offered 
by  all  the  pious  as  by  spiritual  priests.  *  *  Although 

indeed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  belongs  also  to  spiritual 
sacrifices,  Mai.  1  :  11  ;  Rom.  15  :  16,  yet  from  the  appellation 
of  spiritual  priests  ascribed  to  all  the  pious  it  cannot  he  infer¬ 
red,  that  to  all  belongs  this  spiritual  sacrifice,  namely  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  the  public  congregation  of  the  Church,  inasmuch 
as  the  reason  for  the  name  is  derived  from  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  which  all  can  offer,  but  not  from  that  which  is  in 
no  wav  common,  to  all.  This  is  clearlv  inferred  from  the 

%t  It 

words  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  12j  20,  “Are  all  apostles?  are 
all  prophets?  are  all  teachers?”  All  believers  are  spiritual 
priests,  and  ye i  a.i  arc  not  on  this  account  teachers  or  prophets, 
since  not  all  are  instructed  in  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  called 
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to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  Eph.  4  :  11.  Therefore,  as 
not  all  are  prophets  or  apostles,  so  also  not  all  are  pastors  and 
teachers. 

Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  objection,  that  Peter  adds  that 
the  pious  are  a  roj’al  priesthood  to  show  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel¬ 
ous  light ;  for  we  must  distinguish  between  (a)  the  general 
command  and  call,  which  all  the  pious  receive  at  their  recep¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  and  by  which  it  is  required  of  them  to 
proclaim  the  praises  of  God,  to  repay  Him  by  whom  thej’ 
have  been  called  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  by  words 
and  deeds  to  confess  Him,  privately  to  instruct  their  own  fam¬ 
ilies  in  true  piety,  Deut.  6  :  26,  to  be  careful  that  the  word  of 
God  dwell  in  them  richly  in  all  wisdom,  and  that  they  teach 
and  admonish  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  Eph.  5:19;  Col.  3  :  16,  and  that  they  comfort  each 
other  by  the  word  of  God,  1  Thess.  4  :  18,  etc.,  and  ( b )  the 
special  call  by  which  it  is  demanded  that  the  ministry  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  be  administered,  in  the  public  assembly 
of  the  Church  according  to  the  public,  consent  of  the  Church, 
by  certain  persons  fit  for  it;  and  that  this  call  is  not  common 
to  all  Christians  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  12  :  29  ;  Eph.  4  :  11 ; 
James  3:1. 

To  this  special  call  belongs  the  administering  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  as  is  inferred  from  1  Cor.  4  :  1.  Now  the  mutual  ad¬ 
ministering  of  the  sacraments  is  nowhere  either  commanded 
or  permitted  all  believers.  Therefore,  the  public  ministry  of 
the  word  also  does  not  pertain  to  all.’' 

Hollaz,  Examen  Theologicum  (De  Ministerio  Ecclesiastico) 
in  opposition  to  the  same  argument  of  the  Anabaptists  and 
Photinians:  “Whoever  are  priests  before  God,  can  teach  and 
instruct  others  without  a  peculiar  call  (for  to  teach  others  is 
an  office  of  priests).  All  Christians  are  priests  before  God. 
Therefore — .  We  reply:  1.  By  making  a  distinction  between 
priests  so  called  by  reason  of  their  ecclesiastical  office;  and 
by  reason  of  spiritual  sacrifices.  All  Christians  are  priests 
by  reason  of  spiritual  sacrifices,  such  as  prayers,  praises,  alms, 
Yol.  IV.  No.  4.  72 
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mortification  of  the  body;  but  not  all  are  priests  by  reason  of 
the  public  ecclesiastical  office.  For  to  women  also  belongs 
the  priesthood  with  respect  to  spiritual  sacrifices;  but  not  by 
reason  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  1  Tim.  2  :  12.  2.  Christians 
are  called  not  only  priests,  but  also  kings  before  God.  If, 
therefore,  even  when  there  is  no  case  of  necessity,  Christians 
are  permitted,  on  account  of  their  spiritual  priesthood,  to 
perform  acts  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  priesthood,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  same  persons,  on  account  of  their  spiritual 
kingship,  can  equally,  even  when  there  is  no  necessity,  per¬ 
form  acts  pertaining  to  a  political  kingdom  ;  from  which  ex¬ 
ecrable  anarchy  would  result.” 

xJ 

A  PRIVATE  CHRISTIAN,  NOTWITHSTANDING  HIS  SPIRITUAL  PRIEST¬ 
HOOD,  DARE  NOT,  WITHOUT  A  CALL  TO  THE  OFFICE,  EXERCISE  ANY 
OF  THE  SPECIAL  DUTIES  PERTAINING  TO  THE  MINISTRY,  EXCEPT 
IN  CASES  OF  EXTREME  NECESSITY. 

This  is  included  in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  point  ; 
yet  it  is  of  such  importance  that  it  requires  distinct  reference. 
The  language  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  xiv.,  is  verv 
emphatic:  uThey  teach  that  no  man  should  publicly  teach  in 
the  Church ,  or  administer  the  sacraments,  except  he  he  7'ightly 
called.” 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  ( De  Ecclesia ,  iii.  119):  “It  is  certain  from 
the  word  of  God,  that  in  the  Church  no  one  ought  to  be  heard., 
who  has  not  been  lawfully  called.  For  Paul  distinctly  says, 
Pom.  10  :  15,  that  they  cannot  preach  (viz.  by  right,  even 
though  thejT  may  actually  attempt  it)  who  have  not  been 
sent.  And  in  Jer.  23  :  21,  God  complains:  “I  have  not  sent 
these  prophets ;  yet  they  ran.”  Indeed  the  churches  ought 
not  and  cannot  with  any  profit  hear  those  who  have  uot  tes¬ 
timonies  of  a  lawful  call.  For  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  10  : 
14,  are  manifestly:  How  can  they  hear  so  as  to  receive  from 
hearing  that  faith  which  justifies  and  saves,  if  they  have  not 
a  teacher  who  has  been  sent.  Jer.  27  :  14,  15;  Heb.  5  :  5. 
Therefore  the  Anabaptists,  whom  Luther  calls  deceitful 
sneaks,  who  enter  houses  and  confuse  men  in  faith,  are  justly 
censured  and  rejected.  For  verily  they  say  that  if  any  one 
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understand  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  whether  he  he  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  or  a  hoer,  or  a  blacksmith,  he  ought  to  teach  and 
preach.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Dec. ,  cap.  iii.,  sec.  1),  is  so  full 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  The  discussion  occu¬ 
pies  fifteen  double-column,  fine  type,  large  quarto  pages. 
Among  other  things  he  sa}Ts  :  “These  words  of  the  Confession 
are  opposed  :  1.  To  the  calumnies  of  the  Papists  who  made  the 
charge  that  in  our  churches  all  things  were  done  in  confusion 
and  without  order,  and  that  the  power  to  tench  was  granted  by  us 
to  every  one  in  the  church.  *  *  2.  To  the  confusion  of  the 

Anabaptists,  who  without  a  call  take  upon  themselves  the 
parts  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  allow  all  promiscu¬ 
ously  the  office  of  teaching,  introducing  in  this  way  barbar¬ 
ous  disorder  into  the  Church.”  *  *  “We  show  the  neces¬ 

sity  of  the  call  :  1.  By  the  express  testimonies  of  Scripture. 
2.  By  approved  examples  which  comprise  the  practice  of  the 
entire  Church  of  the  Old  and  of  the  fNew  Testament.  3.  By 
reasons  founded  upon  Scripture.”  Under  the  first  head,  each 
of  the  following  passages  is  examined  at  length,  Jer.  23  :  21; 
27  :  9,  14,  15  ;  John  3  :  27  ;  Rom.  10  :  15  ;  Heb.  5  :  4,  5.  “The 
second  class  of  arguments  contains  approved  examples,  in 
reference  to  which  we  lay  down  the  general  rule  that  no  one 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New ,  has  rightly  administered 
the  public  office  of  teaching  in  the  Church  unless  divinely  called  to 
it,  nor  do  we  think  that  an  example  to  the  contrary  can  be 
produced,”  Of  the  third  class,  we  select  the  following:  uIie 
who  without  a  call  takes  upon  himself  the  public  office  of  teaching 
in  the  Church,  invades  the  province  of  another;  is  not  an  am¬ 
bassador  and  minister  of  God,  but  a  thief  and  a  robber,  since 
he  does  not  enter  bv  the  door,  nor  a  minister  of  the  Church, 
since  he  has  not  been  called  by  it  ;  disturbs  the  order  appoint¬ 
ed  by  God  ;  introduces  confusion  of  which  God  is  not  the 
author,  1  Cor.  14  :  33  ;  violates  the  example  of  Christ,  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  none  of  whom  preached  unless  first 
seut  and  called  ;  makes  the  dignity  of  this  most  revered  office 
vile;  deprives  himself  of  needed  consolation,  and  soon  brings 
upon  himself  an  unhappy  end.”  In  answering  the  counter 
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arguments  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  notices  1  Cor.  14  :  29,  80: 
“It  is  certain  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  there  concerning 
a  promiscuous  assembly  of  the  pious  (for  this  is  clearly  infer¬ 
red  from  chapter  12  :  29  :  “Are  all  prophets  ?”);  but  concern¬ 
ing  a  certain  order  among  the  pious,  although  opinions  vary 
as  to  what  it  was.  Most  of  our  theologians  understand  by 
the  name  of  prophets,  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  Church, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,?,  e.,  of  interpreting  Scrip¬ 
ture.  From  Acts  13  :  15,  it  can  be  inferred  that  formerly  in 
the  primitive  Church,  such  a  mode  of  teachiug  was  custom¬ 
ary  that  after  the  singing  of  hymns  some  passage  of  Scripture 
would  be  read,  and  then  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church 
would  rise  to  explain  the  passage  that  had  been  read,  and  to 
derive  doctrine  from  it.  When  he  would  finish  speaking, 
another  likewise  skilled  in  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  of  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture  would  rise,  so  that  there  would  be  not  only 
one,  but  two  or  even  three  preachers  who  spoke  in  turn. 
They  think  that  the  apostle  in  these  words  has  reference  to 
such  a  custom  ;  *  *  but  in  no  way  can  it  be  inferred  from 

this,  that  to  teach  publicly  in  the  church  without  any  call 
ought  to  be  lawful,  since  the  apostle  immediately  afterwards 
adds,  v.  33 :  ‘God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace.’  ” 

Yet,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  the  word  may  be 
preached,  or  Baptism  administered  without  a  call.  Thus  the 
Appendix  to  the  Smalcald  Articles  says :  “In  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  mere  layman  may  absolve  another,  and  become  his 
pastor;  as  St.  Augustine  relates  that  two  Christians  were  in 
a  ship  together,  the  one  baptized  the  other,  and  afterwards 
was  absolved  by  him.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Lee.  §74):  “In  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  wheu  a  man  must  either  depart  without  baptism, 
or  baptism  must  be  administered  by  a  private  person,  it  is 
better  that  baptism  be  administered  by  the  private  person, 
than  that  the  man  should  depart  without  baptism  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  administration  of  baptism  ordinarily  belongs  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Church.” 

Hollaz,  Lxamen  Theologicum ,  ( De  Min.  Lee.  q.  viii.,  ob.  ii.): 
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“In  the  collecting  and  establishing  of  a  church,  where  there 
are  not  those  present  who  having  been  ordinarily  called,  mav 
teach,  nor  any  at  hand  to  give  a  call,  in  this  extreme  case  of 
necessity,  where  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our 
neighbors  are  alone  to  be  regarded,  we  willingly  grant  that 
any  Christian  is  bound  to  instil  the  catechetical  milk  of 
righteousness  to  those  unskilled  in  speech.” 

Ib.  (De  Baptismo ,  q.  iv.) :  “Extraordinarily  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  any  pious  Christian,  whether  male  or  female,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sacred  rites,  can  administer  baptism.” 

Ib.  ( De  Eucharistia ,  q,  iv.):  “Hot  even  in  case  of  necessity, 
is  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Supper  to  be  committed  to 
a  layman  or  private  Christian  ;  because  there  is  a  distinction 
in  this  respect  between  baptism,  which  is  a  sacrament  of  ini¬ 
tiation,  and  the  eueharist,  which  is  a  sacrament  of  confir¬ 
mation.  Concerning  the  necessity  of  Baptism  Christ  bears 
witness,  John  3:5.  But  the  use  of  the  Holy  Supper  has  not 
been  made  of  equal  necessity;  and  therefore  when  there  can 
be  no  resource  to  the  ordinary  ministry,  then  the  remark  of 
Augustine  is  in  place:  ‘Believe  and  thou  hast  eaten.'  ” 

Gerhard,  (Ib.  §74):  “Some  limit  the  necessity  of  the  call 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  concede  that  one  not  called  can  teach: 
1.  When  a  Christian  is  with  men  ignorant  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  for  then  every  one  is  bound  to  seek  and  promote  the 
glorj’  of  God  to  his  utmost  ability.  2.  In  a  church,  the 
church  order  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  organized  : 
for  since  the  call  of  teachers  is  part  of  the  order,  when  the 
former  is  deficient,  the  latter  cannot  be  so  strictly  observed. 
3.  When  the  ordinary  teachers  degenerate  into  wolves,  and 
altogether  neglect  their  duty.”  See  Hunnius,  “Vindication 
of  Luth.  Ministry  against  the  Papists." 

WHAT  IS  THE  CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY  ? 

The  ministry  we  have  thus  found  to  be  neither  an  order 
transmitted  by  outward  succession,  nor  an  office  belonging  to 
all  Christians,  which  they  can  use  or  delegate  as  they  see  fit. 
but  that  it  rests  upon  a  divine  call.  Without  this  call,  no 
one  is  permitted  to  assu  Ij  iQ  to  himself  the  position  of  an  am- 
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bassador  of  God;  nor  dare  Christian  people  recognize  him  as 
such,  or  allow  him,  without  extreme  necessity,  to  discharge 
any  of  those  duties  which  God  has  entrusted  to  the  ministry. 
A  clear  answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  the  call  to  the  min¬ 
istry,”  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance.  By  confused 
ideas  on  the  subject,  we  may  either  fail  to  respond  to  what  is 
a  true  call,  by  waiting  for  evidences  of  a  call  not  required  by 
the  holy  word  ;  or  may  press  forward  into  the  holy  office, 
when  we  have  no  right  there,  mistaking  our  own  fancy  for 
the  voice  of  God.  Those  who  in  obedience  to  a  true  call 
have  entered  the  office,  may  deprive  themselves  of  much  com¬ 
fort  by  failing  to  apprehend  those  promises,  Is.  59  :  21 ;  2 
Cor.  13  :  2  ;  Luke  10  :  16  ;  2  Cor.  2:12;  1  Tim.  4  :  12 ;  Is. 
49  :  2  ;  51  :  16  ;  Luke  1  :  16  ;  1  Tim.  4  :  16  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  58  ; 
19  :  9,  etc.,  which  are  so  richly  offered  to  rightly  called  min¬ 
isters.  If  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  setting  apart  of 
ministers,  are  to  discharge  their  duty  conscientiously  and  in 
the  fear  of  God,  they  must  reach  some  definite  conclusion  re¬ 
garding  the  teaching  of  God’s  word  concerning  this  call. 
Nothing  too  can  be  more  important  for  all  true  Christians, 
than  some  rule  whereby  to  distinguish  those  whom  they  can 
regard  as  duly  authorized  to  teach  in  public  as  ministers  of 
Christ,  from  those  who  are  not. 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  (De  Ecclesia ,  iii,  p.  120);  “The  certainty 
of  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry  is  also  profitable  to  this  end, 
that  the  ministers  may  fulfill  their  office  with  greater  dili¬ 
gence,  faith  and  zeal,  and  be  less  easily  deterred.  This  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  call  also  excites  in  hearers,  true  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  ministry.” 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CALL  NO  LONGER  GIVEN. 

The  immediate  call  was  a  direct  outward  revelation  from 
God  to  an  individual,  appointing  him  to  the  office.  It  was 
in  most  cases  absolutely  independent  of  any  human  agency. 
The  call  to  the  ministry  no  longer  has  this  form  ;  yet,  in  the 
discussion  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  twro  forms,  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  the 
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circumstances  peculiar  to  the  immediate  call  with  those  of 
the  call  as  at  present  given. 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  (ib.  p.  121):  “The  immediate  call  is  when 
one  is  called  to  the  ministry  not  by  men,  nor  through  men, 
as  ordinary  means,  but  immediately  by  God  himself,  and 
through  God  himself.  *  *  In  an  immediate  call,  God  him¬ 
self  either  appears  or  speaks  immediately  to  those  whom  in 
this  manner  he  calls.  Thus  without  doubt  the  prophets  and 
apostles  were  called.  Thus  God  immediately  calls  Moses 
from  the  burning  bush,  Ex.  8  :  4.  Thus  the  call  of  Aaron 
is  immediately  continued  by  God,  Hum.  17  :  8  ;  whilst  his 
rod  buds.  The  call  of  Matthias  also  was  immediate,  Acts 
1  :  26 ;  as  God  revealed  his  will,  through  the  casting  of  lots. 
So  Paul,  Gal.  1  :  1,  describes  his  call,  that  it  was  ‘not  of 
men,  neither  by  man.5 

But  if  any  one  should  ask,  whether  an  immediate  call  is  to 
be  expected  also  in  our  time,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  reply  : 
That  whilst  it  is  true  that  we  ought  not  to  be  ready  to  pre¬ 
scribe  anything  to  the  will  and  infinite  power  of  God,  yet  we 
have  no  command  pertaining  to  us,  to  expect  an  immediate 
call ;  neither  have  we  any  promise  that  God  wishes  at  this  time 
by  an  immediate  call  to  send  laborers  into  his  harvest.  But 
through  the  Apostles  he  has  delivered  and  committed  to  the 
Church  a  certain  form  as  to  how  he  now  desires  to  send  and 
call  ministers,  namely  through  a  mediate  call.  Hor  is  there 
any  necessity  now  for  an  immediate  call.  For  God  wishes 

the  ministry7  to  be  bound  until  the  end  of  the  world  to  that 
%/ 

declaration  of  doctrine  which  was  received  from  the  Son  of 
God,  and  immediate^  delivered  to  the  Church  by  Apostles 
who  were  immediately  called,  Gal.  1  :  8  ;  2  Tim.  1  :  14 ;  Heb. 
1  :  1.  Therefore  no  new  doctrine  whatever  is  to  be  received. 
Even  though  some  should  rise  up,  who  would  boast  of  an 
immediate  call,  and  in  addition  would  produce  stupendous 
wonders,  and  would  teach  an  entirely  new  and  different  doc- 
trine  from  that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  yet  we  ought  not 
to  believe  them.  For  Christ  predicted  that  antichrist  would 
arise,  who  would  produce  such  miracles,  so  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  even  the  elect  would  be  deceived  into  error  ;  and 
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Paul  testifies  of  the  coming  of  the  son  of  perdition  “after 
the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,”  2  Thess.  2  :  9. 

The  advantage  of  this  distinction  between  the  immediate 
and  the  mediate  call  must  also  be  noted.  *  *  For  the 

prophets  and  apostles,  inasmuch  as  they  were  called,  have 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  of  miracles  that  they  did  not 
err  in  doctrine  ;  so  that  other  ministers,  in  the  church,  might 
be  obliged  to  derive  their  doctrine  from  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  prove  it  thence,  or  he  accursed.  Neither  was 
their  ministry  restricted  to  a  definite  place,  but  they  have 
the  command  to  teach  everywhere.  But  those  who  have  not 
an  immediate  call  cannot  claim  these  two  things  for  them¬ 
selves,  nor  ought  they  to  be  alloted  them.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Dec.  §79);  “To  those  whom  God 
calls  immediately,  without  the  aid  and  ministry  of  men,  he 
either  himself  appears  and  converses  immediately  with  them, 
as  he  called  Abraham,  Moses,  and  some  prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  as  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Apostles  also 
were  called  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  ;  or  announces 
to  them  the  call  and  command  by  intervening  messengers,  to 
whom  he  has  appeared  and  spoken,  as  he  called  Aaron 
through  Moses,  and  Elisha  through  Elijah.  *  *  §81.  “It 

is  customary  for  the  Anabaptists  and  enthusiasts  to  boast  of 
such  revelations,  but  mindful  of  the  divine  warning,  Jer. 
14  :  14,  let  us  not  hear  them,  but  hold  to  that  norm  and  rule 
according  to  which  an  immediate  divine  call  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  seductions  of  the  enthusiasts.  God  himself 
declares  this,  Deut.  18  :  1 — 8.  Therefore,  if  he,  who  boasts 
of  divine  revelations,  bring  a  strange  doctrine,  he  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  immediately  called,  even  though  he  may  seem  to 
firmly  establish  his  call  by  means  of  miracles.  The  same 
rule  is  laid  down,  Jer.  28  :  21 ;  27  :  15  ;  29  :  9  ;  viz.,  that 
whoever  prophesies  anything  false,  whether  in  doctrine  or 
predictions,  is  not  a  prophet  immediately  called  by  God,  but 
a  most  wicked  seducer,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  by  whom 
prophets  are  sent,  is  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Gerhard’s  argument  against  any  immediate  call  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Chemnitz,  viz.  1.  “We  are 
without  the  promise  that  at  the  present  time,  since  the  New 
Testament  canon  has  been  established,  we  ought  to  expect  an 
immediate  call/'’  “2.  No  necessity  of  an  immediate  call  ap¬ 
pears.”  “3.  From  which  we  must  infer  that  if  those  who 
glory  in  an  immediate  call,  and  boast  of  divine  revelations, 
bring  a  new  doctrine,  different  from  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  nor  to  he  regarded  as  law¬ 
fully  called,  even  though  they  endeavor  to  establish  their  call 
by  miracles,  Mat.  24  :  24.” 

NO  IMMEDIATE  INNER  CALL  KNOWN  IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

The  existence  in  the  present  period  of  an  immediate  out¬ 
ward  call,  and  the  necessity  of  this  form  of  the  call,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  old  struggle  between  the  Reformers  and  some 
of  the  extreme  Anabaptists,  such  as  the  Zwickau  prophets, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  outward  revelations,  and 
whose  fanaticism  was  soon  easily  recognized. 

Kindred,  however,  to  this  error,  there  was  another  theory 
of  the  call  that  gained  for  itself  more  adherents.  Abandon¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  outward  revela¬ 
tion,  it  rested  the  call  upon  an  immediate  inner  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  was  the  theory,  for  instance,  of  Weigel 
from  whose  Postils,  Gerhard  quotes  as  follows :  “Faithful 
preachers  ought  to  be  angels  of  God,  i.  e.  they  ought  to  be 
taught  and  sent  by  God,  not  by  men  :  for  those  who  them¬ 
selves  run  without  being  called  to  preach,  are  mercenaries, 
such  as  we  all  are  now  without  any  exception  ;  for  who  of  us 
has  been  taught  by  God  ?  who  suffers  himself  to  be  called  by 
God  ?  Are  we  not  all  appointed  from  the  Academy,  and  by 
favor  and  power  ?”  Again  :  “You  are  a  doctor,  but  you 
have  not  been  promoted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  the  acad¬ 
emies,  where  uo  Holy  Spirit  has  ever  been  found ;  you  have 
not  been  called  or  sent  by  God,  but  you  have  been  ordained, 
chosen  and  appointed  by  men,  and  therefore  you  cannot  teach 
spiritual  things.”  It  was  the  theory  of  Schwenkfeldt,  and 
Bohme  and  most  of  the  mystics.  It  is  the  theory,  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day,  of  the  Quakers,  and  is  thus  stated  by  Barclay  in 
his  Apology,  (Proposition  X.,  Intro. ;)  “As  by  the  light  or 
gift  of  God,  all  true  knowledge  in  things  spiritual  is  received 
and  revealed,  so  by  the  same,  as  it  is  manifested  and  received 
in  the  heart,  by  the  strength  and  power  thereof,  every  true 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  ordained,  prepared  and  supplied  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry;  aud  by  the  leading,  moving  and 
drawing  hereof  ought  every  evangelist  and  Christian  pastor 
to  be  led  and  ordered  in  his  labor  and  work  of  the  gospel, 
both  as  to  the  place,  where,  the  persons  to  whom,  and  as  to 
the  time  wherein  he  is  to  minister.  Moreover,  they  who 
have  this  authority  may  and  ought  to  preach  the  gospel, 
though  without  human  commission  or  literature.''  What  Barc¬ 
lay  means  by  this  “light  or  gift  of  God,”  can  be  understood 
by  referring  to  Proposition  II,  “Of  Immediate  Revelation 
“By  the  revelation  of  the  same  Spirit,  he  hath  manifested 
himself  all  along  unto  the  sons  of  men;  which  revelations  of 
God  by  the  Spirit,  whether  by  outward  voices  and  appear- 
anies,  dreams  or  inward  objective  manifestations  in  the  heart , 
were  of  old  the  formal  object  of  their  faith,  and  remain  yet 
so  to  be  ;  since  the  object  of  the  saints'  faith  is  the  same  in 
all  ages,  though  held  forth  under  divers  administrations. 
Moreover  these  divine  inward  revelations ,  which  we  make  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  true  faith,  neither  do 
nor  can  ever  contradict  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  right  and  sound  reason.  Yet  from  hence  it  will  not 
follow  that  these  divine  revelations  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
test,  either  of  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
natural  reason  of  man,  as  to  a  more  noble  or  certain  rule  and 
touchstone;  for  this  divine  revelation  and  inward  illumina¬ 
tion,  is  that  which  is  evident  and  clear  of  itself." 

To  this  professed  call  by  an  immediate  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  our  theologians  deny  not  only  an  existence  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  church,  but  also  affirm  that  the  immediate 
call  was  never  of  such  a  nature. 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  ( De  Ecclesia ,  iii,  p.  121):  “The  Immediate 
call  is  *  *  and  not  as  the  fanatics  boast  that  they  are 

forced  to  preach  by  some  inner  movement  or  other  of  the 
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Spirit.  But  in  the  immediate  call,  God  himself  either  im¬ 
mediately  appears  or  immediately  addresses  those  whom  he 
calls/’  Gerhard  qualities  somewhat  this  statement  of  Chem¬ 
nitz  ;  yet  still  so  as  to  exclude  this  inward  form  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  call  {ut  supra):  “To  those  whom  God  calls  immediately, 
he  either  himself  appears  and  converses  immediately 
with  them,  *  *  or  announces  to  them  the  call  and  com¬ 

mand  by  intervening  messengers,  to  whom  he  has  appeared 
and  spoken."  *  *  “Although  we  do  not  deny  that  such 

an  inner  inspiration  and  impulse  concurred  in  the  immediate 
call,  yet  an  outward  manifestation  and  confirmation  of  the 
immediate  call  were  added,  either  through  the  appearance 
and  declaration  of  God  himself,  or  by  the  announcement 
of  the  Divine  will,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  this  occurred, 
in  the  prophets  and  apostles  who  were  immediately  called,  by 
the  special  design  of  God,  to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  fanatics ,  who 
boast  that  they  have  been  immediately  called. ,  when  they  imagine 
that  they  have  been  forced,  to  preach  by  some  inner  impulse  or  other 
of  the  Spirit .”  So  also  Quenstedt,  (iy.  p.  395,)  Baier,  ( De 
Min.  Ecc.%  3,)  Hollaz,  [I)e  Min.  Ere.  q.  5.) 

The  entire  subject  of  the  immediate  call  is  admirably  sum¬ 
med  up  by 

Hollaz,  Examen  Theologicum  Prolegomenon  iii.  q.  3):  “The 
certainty  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  is  derived  not  from  a  new, 
peculiar  and  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
from  mediate  revelation  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  For 
Scripture  teaches  the  gifts  with  which  a  suitable  minister 
of  the  church  should  be  endowed,  1  Tim.  3  :  1  seq.  It  like¬ 
wise  teaches  that  the  church  has  the  power  of  the  keys  of 
Heaven,  Mt.  16  :  18,  and  therefore  the  power  of  entrusting 
the  holy  ministry  to  certain  persons.  If  therefore  a  candi¬ 
date  of  Theology  knows  (for  the  spirit  of  man  knows  what 
is  in  man,  1  Cor.  2  :  11,)  that  he  has  been  divinely  furnished 
with  those  gifts  which  Holy  Scripture  requires  in  a  minister 
of  the  Church,  and  he  sees  at  hand  before  his  eyes  a  written 
call  from  any  church,  having  the  right  to  call  him,  he  is  cer¬ 
tain,  without  any  new  and  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  his  lawful  call  to  the  ministry.” 
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THE  DOCTRINE  uOF  THE  CALL,”  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  DOCTRINE 

“CONCERNING  THE  WORD.” 

The  call  to  the  ministry  being  thus  entirely  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  word  of  God,  any  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the 
word,  will  necessarily  result  in  an  erroneous  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  call,  or  any  want  of  clearness  on  the  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  word  will  end  in  either  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
or  positive  error  concerning  the  call.  For  how  can  we  deter¬ 
mine  the  call,  whilst  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  word  ? 

The  Romish  doctrine  of  the  ministry  as  a  hierarchical  or¬ 
der,  transmitted  by  outward  succession,  is  a  corollary  to  their 
doctrine  which  asserts  the  incompleteness  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  maintains  that  oral  tradition 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  written  word.  According  to 
this  theory,  there  is  an  esoteric  or  secret,  as  well  as  an  exoteric 
or  public  word  ;  and  to  hand  down  this  esoteric  word,  there 
must  be  a  succession  of  men,  chosen  in  accordance  with  its 
requirements.  Bishops  are  inspired  in  their  selection  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry.  Their  commission  is,  therefore,  the 
call  from  God :  and  the  call  is  consequently  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  and  superior  to  the  written  word. 

The  Weigelian  or  Quaker  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  differs 
from  the  Romish  doctrine  only  per  accidens.  Essentially  the 
two  theories  are  identical.  The  written  word  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  An  inner  light,  or  an  esoteric  word,  is  the  true  source 
of  the  call.  In  this  esoteric  word,  or  immediate  call,  and 
nowhere  else  do  we  hear  the  true  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Those  who  seek  the  Holy  Spirit’s  voice  in  the  outward  word 
alone  are  not  true  ministers  of  Christ.  The  call  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  written  word. 

Well  were  it  if  the  doctrine  of  the  insufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  means  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks 
to  us,  were  restricted  to  the  Romish  church  and  the  mystical 
sects ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  often  find  it  prevalent  in  a  sub¬ 
tle  form,  where  in  its  grosser  form,  it  is  denied  and  combatted. 
Wherever  it  appears  there  we  find  either  the  Romish  or  Qua¬ 
ker  theories  of  the  ministry  taught,  or  more  commonly  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  call  insisted  upon,  and  then  the  question 
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as  to  what  the  call  is,  shrouded  in  doubt,  as  though  it  be¬ 
longed  to  those  arcana  which  nothing  but  the  inner  light 
dare  reveal. 

Thus  many  Protestants,  whilst  affirming  that  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  the  word  of  God,  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Holy  Scripture,  and 
maintain  that  there  is  an  inner  illumination  beyond  and  in 
addition  to  that  offered  and  communicated  by  the  Spirit 
through  the  written  word. 

Latter  Helvetic  confession,  (Art.  xviii,  Xiemeyer,  p.  506): 
“Let  us  believe,  therefore,  that  God  in  his  word  teaches  us 
publicly  through  his  ministers;  but  that  within  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  moves  the  hearts  of  his  elect  to  faith.” 

Calvix  (Institutes  Book  iii,  c.  xxiv.  §8,  Eng.  Trans,  of 
Presb.  Board,  ii ;  p.  187):  “There  is  a  universal  call,  by  which 
God  in  the  external  preaching  of  the  word,  invites  all,  indis¬ 
criminately  to  come  to  him,  even  those  to  whom  he  intends 
it  as  a  savor  of  death  and  an  occasion  of  heavier  condemna¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  special  call,  with  which  he,  for  the  most 
part,  favors  only  believers,  when  by  the  inward  illumination 
of  his  Spirit,  he  causes  the  word  preached  to  sink  into  their 
hearts.”  So  also  Book  iv,  c.  xiv,  §8  :  “The  Lord  first  teaches 
and  instructs  us  by  his  word  ;  then  confirms  us  by  the  sacra¬ 
ments ;  and  lastly  shines  upon  our  minds  by  the  light  of  his 
Spirit.” 

Whilst  Hr.  Hodge,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Theology, 
competely  overthrows  the  position  of  Schleiermacher  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  was  nothing  supernat¬ 
ural,  and  that  of  Maurice  and  others  that  every  believer  pos¬ 
sesses  the  gift  of  inspiration  just  as  the  sacred  wrietrs  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  yet  in  volume  iii.  (pp.479 — 485),  he  attempts  by  a 
long  argument  to  disprove  “the  inherent,  divine  and  constant 
power  of  the  word,”  as  the  means  of  the  Spirit’s  influences. 
Thus  (p.  483):  “The  theory  in  question  is  contrary  to  Scrip- 
tureen  that  it  assumes  that  the  reason  why  one  man  is  saved 
and  another  not,  is  simply  that  one  resists  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  word,  and  another  does  not.'  *  *  “This 

Lutheran  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  experience  ot  be- 
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lievers  individually  and  collectively.  On  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  what  fell  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  brethren  assembled 
with  them  ?  It  was  no  4 verhum  vocale  no  sound  of  words  ; 
and  no  new  external  revelation.  The  Spirit  of  God  Himself, 
enlightened  their  minds  and  enable  them  to  remember  and 
understand  all  that  Christ  had  taught,  and  they  spoke  every 
man  as  the  Spirit  (not  the  word)  gave  them  utterance.  Here 
was  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  Spirit’s  acting  directly  on 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles.  *  *  What,  according  to  the 

Lutheran  theory,  is  meant  by  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
or  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  ?  or  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit?  or  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  ?  or  by  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One  that  teaches  all  things?  or  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit?”  So  also  vol.  ii.,  p.  650. 

So  far  as  these  arguments  possess  any  weight,  we  oppose  to 
them  the  following  from  vol.  i,  p.  100,  of  the  same  work.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  author  strikes  one  note  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  bolster  up  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
and  another  when  contending  against  Mysticism. 

44The  appeal  has  always  been  to  the  law  and  testimony. 
The  prophets  came  saying,  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord.’  Men  were 
required  to  believe  and  obey  what  was  commanded  to  them, 
and  not  what  the  Spirit  revealed  to  each  individual.  It  was 
the  outward  and  not  the  inward  word  to  which  they  were  to  attend. 
*  *  In  no  case  do  we  find  the  Apostles  calling  upon  the 

people,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  look  within  themselves, 
to  listen  to  the  inner  word.  They  were  to  listen  to  the  out¬ 
ward  word  ;  to  believe  what  they  heard,  and  were  to  pray  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  understand,  receive  and 
obey  what  was  thus  externally  made  known  to  them.”  If  to 
this  we  add  that  in  the  outward  word,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
waiting,  and  through  it  communicates  Himself  to  all  who 
thus  earnestly  listen  .to  the  word,  exciting  within  them  the 
desire  to  receive  it,  and  then  enabling  them  to  believe,  and 
through  the  word  communicating  his  graces,  we  have  all  that 
the  strictest  Lutheran  could  desire.* 


*Quenstedt,  (iii.,  p.  467)  thus  treats  the  Calvinistic  distinction  of  an 
inner  and  outward  call  to  the  kingdom  of  grace:  “We  admit  the  distinc- 
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But  wherever  the  former  theory  is  held,  the  doctrine  of  the 
call  to  the  ministry  is  obscured.  The  individual  is  turned 
away  from  the  revealed  word  of  God,  to  search  within  himself 
for  an  undefined  inner  call.  The  candidate  must  declare  that 
he  has  been  “inwardly  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  to  assume 
the  office,  whilst  hut  little  importance  is  attached  to  any  test 
whereby  a  true  inner  call,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  in 
the  outward  word,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  vagaries  of 
the  individual’s  fancy.  If  the  individual  himself  be  a  person 
of  good  character,  and  have  decided  that  he  possesses  the  in¬ 
ner  call,  the  fact  of  his  call  to  the  ministry  is  regarded  either 
as  sufficient,  or  at  least  such  as  should  not  be  denied.  In  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  ordination,  or  the  judgment  of  the  church  is 
necessary  for  entrance  into  the  ministry,  yet  simply  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  inner  call,  upon  which  everything  depends. 
And  yet,  even  Vinet,  with  all  his  moderation  on  this  subject, 
remarks:  uHo  man,  nor  body  of  men,  can  know  with  entire 
certainty  that  we  are  called  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can¬ 
not,  in  every  case,  declare  with  certainty  that  we  are  not 
called.  In  short,  there  are  times  and  places  in  which  a  man 
can  not  be  sent  except  by  himself,  and  in  which  he  who  ought 
to  be  called  is  the  last  who  would  be  called.”  (Pastoral  The¬ 
ology,  p.  99). 

IS  THERE  THEN  HO  INNER  CALL  ? 

Our  theologians  are  far  from  denying  the  importance  of 
what  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  termed  the  inner  call;  but 
insist  upon  two  things,  viz.,  first  that  this  call  be  rightly  un¬ 
derstood  and  not  confounded  with  anything  else,  and,  second¬ 
ly,  that  it  be  assigned  its  proper  place. 

nothing  can  be  more  severe  than  the  rebukes  given  in  the 
Smaller  and  Larger  Catechisms,  to  worldly-minded  pastors, 
who  have  entered  the  ministry  simply  to  eke  out  a  living, 
and  without  any  love  of  souls  (Introduction  to  Smaller  Cate¬ 
chism.  Do.  to  Larger  Catechism).  So  too  all  our  theologians 


tion,  but  so  as  not  to  oppose  the  inner  to  the  outward  call,  or  separate  the 
one  from  the  other;  since  the  outward  call  is  the  means  and  organ  of  the 
inner  call,  and  through  this  God  is  efficacious  in  the  hearts  of  men.” 
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insist  upon  a  close  adherence,  in  judging  the  qualifications 
for  the  ministry,  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Pastoral  Epis¬ 
tles,  1  Tim.  8  :  1 — 6  ;  Titus  1  :  6 — 9,  which  clearly  forbid  en¬ 
trance  into  the  office  for  any  other  reason  than  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  Master.  They  recognize  also  a  true  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
in  leading  him  through  the  study  of  the  outward  word  of 
God,  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  the  holy 
office.  If  this  be  understood  as  the  inner  call,  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  term ;  but  still  regard  this  conviction, 
wrought  though  it  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  as  the  call 
properly  speaking  to  the  ministry,  but  only  as  preparatory  to 
the  call.  Where  an  outward  call  does  not  follow,  this  in- 
ward  call  is  not  to  be  regarded  farther  than  to  lead  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  persevere  in  the  proper  way  to  obtain  the  outward 
call.  Where  an  outward  call  cannot  be  given  any  one,  and 
the  individual  is  still  constrained  by  this  inner  call,  there  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  spiritual  priesthood, 
he  may  exercise  his  office,  until  one  properly  endowed  with 
an  outward  call  can  be  obtained.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  no  inner  call,  the  out¬ 
ward  call  is  given,  that  outward  call  by  itself  constitutes  the 
individual  a  true  Christian  minister.  The  inner  call  may 
succeed  instead  of  precede  the  outward  call.  Or  the  inner 
call  may  never  be  heard  ;  the  Church  may  have  made  a  griev¬ 
ous  mistake  in  entrusting  the  holy  office  to  such  hands ;  but 
the  person  thus  appointed  still  remains  a  minister,  until  he 
either  voluntarily  abandons  the  functions  of  the  office,  or  the 
Church  deprive  him  of  them.  To  contend  otherwise  is  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  the  Donatists  and  Novatians,  as  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  viii.  The  out¬ 
ward  call  alone  is,  therefore,  to  be  accounted  the  true  call  ; 
the  mediate  inner  call,  through  the  outward  word,  is  either 
a  call  to  seek  the  office,  or  to  exercise  it  after  the  outward 
call  Las  been  received. 

Chemnitz,  (iii.,  p.  119)  on  1  Tim.  3:1:  “To  desire  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  is  not  without  a  lawful  call  to  take  upon 
yourself  ministerial  functions ;  but  he  who  understands  the 
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foundations  of  heavenly  doctrine,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  teaching,  in  offering  his  labor  to 
God  and  the  Church,  by  this  very  act,  seeks  for  nothing  else 
than  that  God,  by  a  lawful  call,  may  declare  whether,  when, 
and  where,  he  wishes  to  use  his  ministry  in  the  Church. 
And  such  a  one  ought  to  be  endowed  with  such  a  mind, 
that,  if  a  lawful  call  would  not  follow  this  petition,  he  would 
not  take  it  upon  himself,  but  would  say  with  David,  2  Sam. 
2  :  26  :  “But  if  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,  behold, 
here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Ecc.  §75) :  “We  grant  that  God, 
by  an  inner  impulse  and  inspiration,  breathes  into  some  this 
disposition  to  undertake  the  ministry  of  the  church,  without 
regard  to  dangers  or  difficulties ;  to  which  belongs  also  that 
mysterious  impulse  by  which  some  are  drawn  to  the  study  of 
Theology,  We  also  grant  that  it  is  absolutely  required  of 
the  minister,  that  he  be  not  allured  either  by  ambition  or 
avarice,  or  an y  other  wicked  desire,  but  that  induced  by  the 
pure  love  of  God,  and  the  desire  of  edifying  the  Church,  he 
should  accept  the  ecclesiastical  office  offered  him  ;  and  if  any 
one  desire  to  apply,  in  a  proper  sense,  the  name  of  secret  call, 
to  these  dispositions,  both  of  -which  are  especially  worthy  of 
praise,  we  do  not  greatly  object.  Yet  in  the  meantime  we 
give  the  warning,  that,  in  order  that  the  doors  be  not  opened 
to  the  disturbances  of  the  Anabaptists  or  the  revelations  of 
the  enthusiasts,  no  one,  by  reason  of  this  secret  call,  ought  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  unless 
there  be  added  to  it  the  outward  and  solemn  call  of  the 
Church.”  This  inner  impulse  he  afterwards  declares  to 
be  not  the  call,  but  “an  accident  of  the  same,”  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  disposition  or  quality  in  the  person  called. 

THE  CALL  IS  GIVEN  THROUGH  THE  CHURCH. 

Thus  the  Smalcald  Articles  (Appendix,  Muller  341,  Henkel 
404)  declare:  “The  churches  undoubtedly  retain  the  author¬ 
ity  to  call,  to  elect,  and  to  ordain  ministers.  And  this  au¬ 
thority  is  a  privilege  which  God  has  given  especially  to  the 
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Church,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  Church  by 
any  human  power,  as  Paul  testifies,  Eph.  4  :  8,  11,  12.  And 
among  these  gifts  which  belong  to  the  Church,  he  enumerates 
pastors  and  teachers,  and  adds  that  these  were  given  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Wherefore,  it  follows  that 
wherever  there  is  a  true  church,  there  is  also  the  power  to 
elect  and  ordain  ministers.  *  *  To  this  point  the  declara¬ 

tions  of  Christ  pertain,  which  show  that  the  keys  are  given 
to  the  whole  Church,  and  not  merely  to  some  particular  per¬ 
sons,  Matt.  18  :  20.  Finally,  this  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
declaration  of  Peter,  where  he  says,  ‘ye  are  a  royal  priesthood,’ 
1  Pet.  2  :  9.” 

The  relation  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  to  the  ministry,  is, 
therefore,  according  to  the  conception  of  our  Lutheran  author¬ 
ities,  this :  The  spiritual  priesthood  does  not  possess  the  right 
to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  but 
only  in  its  collective  capacity  the  right  to  choose,  in  God’s 
name,  certain  persons  for  the  office. 

Chemnitz,  Examen  ( De  Sacramento  Ordinis ,  caput  iii) : 
“The  Church  has  the  command  to  call  and  appoint  ministers.” 

Chemnitz-,  L.  T.  ( De  Ecclesia ,  p.  123):  “God  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  use,  for  a  mediate  call,  the  ministry  of  angels. 

But  Christ  has  committed  the  keys  to  the  Church  as  to  his 
bride,  Matt.  18  :  17,  and  has  promised  that  whatever  they 
agree  upon,  and  ask  of  Him,  concerning  any  matter  upon 
earth,  He  will  also  give  from  His  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
He  has  committed  the  word  and  sacraments  to  the  same. 
Just  as  Paul  declares  concerning  God’s  ancient  people,  Rom. 
3  :  2,  that  ‘to  them  were  entrusted  the  oracles  of  God,’  and 
Rom.  9  :  4,  ‘to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises.’  And  the  ministry  belongs  to  the 
Church,  Eph,  4  :  12.  For  all  things  belong  to  the  Church, 
1  Cor.  3:11.  And  hence  Paul,  when  1  Tim.  3  :  15  he  had 
been  treating  of  the  mediate  call,  added  that  the  Church  is 
‘the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.’  ” 

Hutter,  Commend:  “A  minister  is  a  person  regularly  called 
by  the  Church.” 
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Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Led.  §85)  adopts  the  very  words 
of  Chemnitz  above  given,  and  adds  :  uTo  the  Church,  then, 
belongs  the  delegated  right,  as  they  say,  of  appointing  suita¬ 
ble  ministers  of  the  word.” 

Baler,  Com/p.  Th.  Pos.  (De  Min.  Lccl.  §8,  (C  ) :  uFor  she 
has  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Matt.  16  :  18  ;  18  : 
17,  given  her  as  a  bride  of  Christ  her  groom,  and  therefore  as 
it  is  her  prerogative  to  open  and  close  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
so  is  it  also  her  prerogative  to  appoint  ministers,  through 
whom  she  may  open  and  close  the  same.” 

Hollaz,  Examen  (De  Min.  Led.):  “A  mediate  or  ordinary 
call  is  that  by  which  God  calls  a  certain  person  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Church,  through  the  intervention  of  the  judgment 
of  those  men  who  are  members  of  the  Church.”  So  also 
Quenstedt,  iv.  p.  402. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  COMMUNICATING  THIS  CALL,  MUST  BE  CONSTRAIN¬ 
ED  THERETO  AND  GUIDED  THEREIN  SOLELY  THROUGH  THE  WORD 

OF  GOD  AS  REVEALED  IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

The  church  no  more  than  the  ministry,  or  the  individual 
believer,  possesses  any  esoteric  word,  by  which  to  appoint  min¬ 
isters.  There  is  no  magical  power  inherent  in  its  decisions. 
They  avail  only  when  in  harmony  with  Holy  Scripture,  as  it 
is  only,  as  the  church  follows  the  directions  of  the  written 
word,  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  through  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  speaks. 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  (iii.  p.  124):  uThe  Lord  of  the  harvest 
has  given  the  Church  a  form,  and  so  to  speak  an  instruction 
as  to  the  character  in  doctrine  and  in  life  of  those  persons 
who  are  to  be  chosen  and  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
1  Tim.  3  :  2 — 6  ;  Titus  1  :  6 — 11.  Let  the  Church  in  the  true 
fear  of  God  adopt  this  rule  for  her  guidance,  inasmuch  as 
God  himself  wishes  by  this  means  to  call  and  send  laborers 
into  his  harvest.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  (De  Min.  Lee.  §88):  “According  to  the 
norm  of  Scripture,  therefore,  the  doctriue  of  every  pastor 
must  be  accurately  examined,  and  according  to  this  as  a  rule 
and  plummet,  Ps.  19  :  4,  pastors  are  to  be  judged;  ordinary 
pastors  are  to  be  heard,  but  on  the  condition  that  they  also 
listen  to  Christ  speaking  in  his  word,  teach  those  things 
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which  Christ  commanded,  and  deliver  no  other  than  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christ,  Mt.  28  :  20  ;  John  10  :  1,  2 ;  2  John  10." 

If  it  be  urged  against  this  position  that  the  power  of  set¬ 
ting  apart  ministers,  is  derived  from  the  power  of  the  keys, 
as  independent  of  the  written  word  and  superior  to  it,  our 
church  writers,  in  their  loyalty  to  Scripture,  find  no  difficulty 
in  giving  a  satisfactory  answer.  For  the  power  of  the  keys 
is  not  an  arbitrary  power,  but  one  which  is  bound  to  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  simply  the  application  to  the  individual 
of  what  God’s  written  word  declares  concerning  his  salvation. 
Hence  the  Church  must  see  to  it  that  only  such  men  are 
allowed  to  exercise  this  power,  as  fully  understand  what 
God’s  word  teaches,  and  are  competent  in  the  fear  of  God  to 
apply  its  general  principles  to  individual  cases. 

Prior,  therefore,  to  entrance  upon  the  ministry,  an  examin¬ 
ation  must  be  made  of  the  candidate  to  determine  whether 
he  have  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  call. 

Gerhard,  L.  1 .  {De  Min.  Ecc.  §166):  “The  Apostle  with 
great  earnestness  admonishes  the  bishop  Timothy,  1  Tim. 
5  :  21,  ‘Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker 
of  other  men’s  sins,’  where  the  last  clause  is  aetological  to  the 
former,  and  therefore  in  ordination  hands  are  not  to  be  laid 
suddenly,  i.  e.  not  without  careful  judgment  and  a  diligent 
examination  by  the  bishop,  so  that  he  may  not  become  a  par¬ 
taker  of  other  men’s  sins.” 

Ib.  §168  :  “In  this  examination,  diligent  search  should  be 
made  into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  for  ordination, 
whether  he  have  the  ability  to  perform  aright  the  duties  of  a 
minister  of  the  church,  2  Tim.  2:2.  If  you  say  that  the 
apostle  denies  that  any  one  is  sufficient  for  an  office  so  import¬ 
ant  and  so  difficult,  2  Cor.  2  :  16,  I  reply  that  shortly  after¬ 
wards  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  he  explains  this,  by  saying, 
2  Cor.  8:5;  ‘But  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.’  To  this  suffi¬ 
ciency  belong:  1.  Sincerity  of  confession  *  *  2.  Skill  in 

teaching  *  *  3.  Integrity  of  character.” 

THE  CALL  COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  CHURCH  PROCEEDS  a)  NOT  FROM 

THE  MINISTRY  ALONE. 

Chemnitz,  Examen  {De  Sacramento  Ordinis ,  Pr.  485) :  “The 
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question  in  this  place  is,  By  whose  voice  and  suffrage  ought 
the  election  and  call  to  be  made  so  that  it  can  be  determined 
to  be  divine,  i.  e.  that  God  himself,  through  these  means, 
chooses,  calls  and  sends  laborers  into  his  harvest.  In  Holy 
Scripture  there  are  certain  and  clear  examples  pertaining  to 
this  subject.  Acts  1,  when  another  is  to  be  substituted  for 
Judas,  Peter  proposes  the  matter  in  the  presence  not  only  of 
the  Apostles,  but  also  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  as  believers 
then  were  called  ;  and  the  number  of  these  who  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  same  place  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty.  *  * 
Acts  6,  when  deacons  were  to  be  chosen  and  called,  the 
Apostles  were  unwilling  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
of  the  call.  *  *  Acts  14,  Paul  and  Barnabas  appoint 

presbyters  in  every  church,  in  which  they  preached  the  gos¬ 
pel.  But  they  did  not  take  upon  themselves  alone  the  right 
and  authority  of  an  election  and  call,  but  Luke  uses  the  term 
X£i(JOTovj}6avT8Z,  which  2  Cor.  8  employs  concerning  the  elec¬ 
tion  made  by  the  vote  of  the  church.  *  *  And  Acts  15,  when 
persons  were  to  be  chosen  to  be  sent  with  a  commission  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  Luke  says  that  it  seemed  good  to  ‘the 
Apostles  and  elders  with  the  whole  church  ‘to  select  Barna¬ 
bas  and  Saul.’  ” 

Chemnitz  L.  T.  (De  Ecclesia  iii :  123) :  “Inasmuch  as  the 
ministers  are  not  the  whole  church,  but  only  a  part  of  it, 
Eph.  4  :  11 ;  neither  are  they  lords  of  the  church,  but  helpers 
and  overseers,  2  Cor.  1  :  24 ;  1  Peter  5:3;  therefore,  they 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  assume  the  mediate  call  to  them- 
selves  alone,  the  remaining  members  being  excluded." 

Baier,  Comp.  Th.  Los.  (De  Min.  Lee.,  §  iii.  (0):  “If  we 
consider  that  the  church  is  a  republic,  and  that  the  ministers 
of  the  word  are  as  it  were  the  magistrates  or  managers  of  the 
public  business,  on  whom  the  entrusted  care  of  the  whole 
state  rests,  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ing  these  resides  in  itself  and  by  its  own  nature,  in  the  entire 
church ,  neither  does  it  belong  to  any  part  unless  transferred 
to  a  certain  part  by  the  common  consent  of  all." 

Quenstedt,  Theo.  Did — Pol.  (De  Min.  Ecc.,  q.  ii.) :  “The 
power  of  electing  and  calling  ministers  of  the  word  by  divine 
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right,  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  priests  or  ecclesiastical  order 
alone.” 

Hollaz  Examen ,  {De  Min.  Ecc .,  q.  vii.)  mentions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument  of  the  Papists,  and  replies:  “The  Apostles 
appointed  bishops  without  the  vote  of  the  magistracy  and 
people,  e.  g.  Paul  appointed  Titus  bishop  in  Crete.  Tit.  1  :  5. 
Therefore,  bishops  and  pastors  are  at  the  present  day  to  be 
called  without  the  vote  of  the  people.’  44 We  reply  :  “There  is 
a  distinction  between  a  church  vjhich  is  to  be  'planted ,  or  first  es¬ 
tablished,  and  one  which  has  been  planted  and  established. 
When  a  church  was  first  to  be  planted  and  established  among 
the  heathen,  the  vote  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  expected, 
and  the  authority  of  an  unbelieving  magistracy  was  not  to  be 
regarded.  When  the  Apostles  sent  bishops  and,  pastors  to  people 
who  were  yet  to  be  converted ,  the  consent  of  the  hearers  was  not  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  when  the  church  haul  been  planted  and  established, 
they  did  not  send,  forth  ministers  to  the  churches  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  people ,  Acts  1  :  24  ;  6  :  3  ;  14  :  23.” 

b)  NOR  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  ALONE. 

Chemnitz  Examen  {De  Sacramento  Ordinis ,  ut  supra) :  “But 
they,”  (i.  e.  the  Apostles)  “do  not  renounce  the  care  of  the 
call,  and  leave  it  to  the  blind  and  confused,  pleasure  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  or  multitude ,  but  they  are  as  it  were  the  directors 
and  controllers  of  the  election  and  call  ;  for  they  give  the 
doctrine  and  rule,  according  to  which  the  latter  should 
elect.” 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  {De  Ecclesia  iii.  p.  123) :  “It  is  certainly 
and  clearly  evident,  both  from  the  commands  and  examples 
of  Scripture,  Tit.  1  :  5  ;  1  Tim.  4  :  14 ;  2  Tim.  2:2;  Acts 
14  :  22,  that  those  who  are  already  in  the  ministry ,  and  profess 
the  sacred  doctrine,  should  be  employed  whenever  through  a 
mediate  call  the  ministry  is  entrusted  to  any  one.  *  *  There¬ 

fore,  the  election  and  call  of  ministers  of  the  church  should 
not  be  submitted  either  to  the  ministers  alone  and  the  magis¬ 
trate  alone,  or  to  the  ignorance  and  iuconsiderateness  of  the 
promiscuous  multitude  alone.” 

Gerhard,  De  Min.  Ecc.  §86.)  “In  general  we  say  that 
neither  to  the  presbytery  alone,  nor  to  the  magistracy  alone, 
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much  less  to  the  judgment  of  the  promiscuous  and  ignorant  mul¬ 
titude  is  the  appointment  of  ministers  to  be  submitted,  but 
the  right  to  give  the  call  belongs  to  the  whole  church.” 

So  also  Quenstedt  and  Hollaz,  passim. 

<-•)  NOR  FROM  THE  MAGISTRACY  ALONE. 

Chemnitz  Ij.  T.  (iii.  p.  128);  “Yet  a  Christian  and  pious 
magistrate  is  not  permitted  without  the  will  and  consent  of 
the  ministry  and  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  call  and  appoint 
ministers  in  the  church.  For  just  as  the  Pope  of  Rome,  with 
his  adherents,  has  committed  sacrilege  in  this  that  he  has 

7  O 

withdrawn  the  choice  and  call  of  ministers  of  the  church, 
and  has  transferred  -it  to  himself  and  to  his  adherents;  so 
also  is  the  magistrate  subject  to  the  same  charge,  when  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ministry  and  the  rest  of  the  church,  he 
claims  for  himself  alone  the  power  of  appointing  the  minis¬ 
try  in  the  church.  For  a  pious  magistrate  is  not  the  whole 
church,  but  only  a  member  of  it.” 

BUT  FROM  THE  WHOLE  CHURCH,  BOTH  MINISTRY  AND  PEOPLE, 

AND  WHERE  CHURCH  AND  STATE  ARE  UNITED  UNDER  DEVOUT 

CHRISTIAN  RULERS,  THE  MAGISTRACY  ALSO. 

Chemnitz,  Examen  (De  Sacramento  Ordinis ,  Pr.  485) :  ‘‘It  is 
useful  to  observe  this  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  that 
the  ministers  and  the  rest  of  the  church  sometimes  concurrent¬ 
ly  elected  those  wTbom  they  judged  suitable,  as  Actsl.  Some¬ 
times  the  church  proposed  and  selected  them,  and  the  election 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  apostles  for  approval, 
Acts  6.  But  often  the  Apostles  who  could  judge  better  con¬ 
cerning  these  matters,  proposed  to  the  churches  those  whom 
they  judged  to  be  suitable  for  the  ministry,  and  when  the 
vote  and  consent  of  the  church  were  added,  the  call  was  rati- 
ried.  Thus  Paul  sends  Timothy,  Titus,  Sylvanus,  etc.,  to  the 
churches.  Thus  in  Acts  14,  elders  are  proposed  to  whom  the 
church  agrees  through  xcLijOTGl/uxv>  Sometimes  also  some 
offered  their  work  to  the  church,  1  Tim.  3  :  1.  Yet  always 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  consent  of  the  church,  and 
the  judgment  and  approval  of  the  presbytery  accompanied 
and  were  necessary  to  a  lawful  call.  Thus  Titus  was  appoint- 
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ed  to  govern  and  direct  the  election  of  elders  in  Crete,  so 
that  this  might  be  done  in  a  proper  wa}q  and  that  he  might 
confirm  the  election  properly  made.  For  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  elders,  Paul,  Titus  1,  uses  the  same  word 
which  is  found  in  Acts  14,  where  mention  is  made  at  the 
same  time  both  of  yfzporoWn'  and  the  appointment  of  elders: 
and  he  commands  Titus  to  rebuke  those  sharply  who  are  not 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  do  not  teach  what  they  should,  i.  e . 
as  he  more  clearly  says,  1  Tim.  5  :  22  :  “Lay  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men’s  sins.” 

“These  examples  of  apostolic  history  clearly  show  that  the 
election  or  call  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  in  a  fixed  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  in  the  election  or  call,  both  presbyters  and  people 
may  have  their  own  parts.  *  *  Afterwards  when  em¬ 

perors  and  kings  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  their  will, 
judgment  and  authority  also  were  applied  to  and  required, 
because  they  ought  to  be  nurses  of  the  Church  (Is.  49  :  23), 
and,  according  to  the  example  of  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  a  supervision  of  the  right  appointment  .and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Church  has  been  entrusted  them.  *  * 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  Apostolic  Church,  and  of 
the  ancient  Church,  concerning  the  lawful  election  and  call 
of  the  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  and  those 
churches  which  now  have  been  established  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  hold  this  opinion  as  applying  to  places  where 
there  is  a  presbytery  embracing  that  faithful  form  of  words 
which  is  according  to  doctrine,  a  devout  magistracy,  and  a 
people  understanding  doctrine  and  loving  piety.  But  where 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles  the  priests  were  idolatrous,  the 
magistracy  impious,  and  the  people  walking  in  darkness, 
there  in  the  beginning  the  ministry  could  not  be  established 
through  such  an  election,  but  either  the  Apostes  went  thither, 
or  sent  others  elsewhere  properly  chosen,  in  order  that  these 
might  first  lay  the  foundation.  Thus  Acts  13,  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  are  sent  to  the  Gentiles :  and  Acts  11,  the  gospel  is  thus 
spread  to  Phenice  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch.  Thus  Paul  had 
many  persons  about  him  whom  he  sent  hither  and  thither  to 

the  churches.  But  when  the  churches  had  been  for  some 
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time  founded,  the  ministry  was  established  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  stated,  Acts  14.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Led.  §85):  “Since  in  the  Church 
there  are  three  distinct  classes  or  orders,  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
political  and  the  domestic ;  or  the  presbytery,  the  magistracy 
and  the  people,  of  all  of  whom,  as  members,  the  Church  con¬ 
sists,  no  class  belonging  to  the  Church  should  be  altogether 
excluded  from  this  work,  but  in  the  mediate  call  of  ministers 
each  should  be  allowed  its  own  parts  and  duties.  1.  That 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  to  be  employed  when  the  ministry 
is  to  be  entrusted  to  any  one,  is  evident  both  from  the  apos¬ 
tolic  command  and  approved  examples  of  Scripture,  Acts  14: 
28 ;  1  Tim.  4  :  14 ;  5  :  22 ;  2  Tim.  2:2;  Titus  1  :  5.  The 
same  is  confirmed  by  a  clear  reason.  For  those  who  have 
been  previously  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  who  profess  the 
sound  doctrine,  can  judge  most  correctly  concerning  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  those  who  are  to  be  called  to  the  office  of  teach¬ 


ing. 
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Ib.  (§86) :  “The  reason  that  in  this  practice  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  magistracy,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  magis¬ 
tracy  was  not  as  yet  Christian,  and  did  not  embrace  the  doc¬ 
trine,  the  preaching  of  which  is  committed  to  ministers.  If 
it  had  been  truly  Christian  its  own  part  would  also  have  been 
assigned  it,  since  from  the  ordination  of  God  it  is  a  nurse  of 
the  Church,  Is.  49  :  23  ;  a  guard  of  both  tables,  Deut.  17  :  19, 
a  shield  of  the  earth  to  the  people  of  Abraham,  Ps.  47  :  9,  a 
part  of  whose  office  it  is  to  lift  up  the  gates  that  the  King  of 
Glory  may  enter,  Ps.  24  :  7,  *  *  And  in  addition 
we  should  add  the  examples  of  the  pious  kings  of  the  0.  T.4 
for  instance,  David,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  etc.,  2 
Kings  18  :  4;  22  :  2  ;  1  Chr.  23  :  2 ;  2  Chr.  17  :  6  sqq. ;  34, 
and  the  pious  emperors  of  the  H.  T.,  as  Constantine,  Theodo¬ 
sius,  Justinian,  etc.” 

The  argument  of  Gerhard  proving  that  the  laity  also  should 
participate  in  the  call,  is  very  full.  We  present  a  brief  out¬ 
line:  He  proves  his  position  “I.  From  the  Scriptures.  1. 
The  delivery  of  the  keys  to  the  whole  Church.  Compare  Mt. 
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16  :  19  with  18  :  IT,  18  ;  1  Cor.  5  :  4  ;  2  Cor.  2:6.  2.  From 
the  testing  of  teachers.  Whoever  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  distinguishing  teachers  from  seducers,  of  testing  souud 
doctrine,  of  distinguishing  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  chief 
Shepherd,  from  the  voice  of  false  shepherds,  of  following  no 
other  but  fleeing:  from  him,  of  anathematizing:  those  who 
preach  a  gospel  other  thau  that  which  was  preached  by  the 
apostles,  has  the  dut\T  assigned  him,  in  his  own  manner  and 
order,  to  call  ministers  of  the  Church.  But  bv  the  force  of 
the  divine  command,  all  the  former  duties  rest  upon  the 
sheep  of  Christ,  or  hearers,  Mt.  7  :  15  ;  .John  5  :  39  ;  10  :  27 ; 
Gal.  1  :  9 ;  1  Thess.  5  :  19,  21  ;  1  John  4  :  1  ;  2  John  10,  11. 
Therefore  the  latter  dare  not  be  denied  them.  3.  From  the 
name  of  ministers.  They  are  ministers  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  the  Church  must  have  the  right  to  call  them,l  Cor. 
3  :  21,  22 ;  2  Cor.  1  :  24  ;  1  Pet.  5  :  2,  3.  4.  From  the  ad¬ 

vantage  of  the  hearers.  If  the  minister  is  to  have  a  good 
report  of  those  who  are  without,  1  Tim.  3  :  7,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  that  he  should  have  this  report  of  the 
Church  over  which  he  is  to  preside.  *  *  6.  The  calling  of 

ministers  with  the  consent  and  bv  the  vote  of  the  Church, 

«/ 

over  which  they  are  appointed,  cherishes  mutual  concord  be¬ 
tween  hearers  and  pastors,  and  removes  dissension.”  “2. 
From  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  1  :  23 }  6  :  3  ;  14  : 
23.”  Each  of  these  passages  is  explained  at  great  length, 
and  the  exceptions  of  Bellarmine  against  their  application  in 
this  connection  are  refuted.  “3.  The  practice  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  is  proved  from  :  1.  The  decrees  of  the  Councils,  2. 
The  sayings  of  the  fathers.  3.  Approved  examples  of  a  law¬ 
ful  call.” 

The  arguments  of  Bellarmine  against  the  rights  of  the 
laity  are  then  successively  presented  and  refuted.  The  most 
significant  one,  perhaps,  is :  “7.  The  disadvantages  following 

an  election  try  the  people.  ‘In  the  first  place  the  people  are  ig¬ 
norant,  and  cannot  judge,  even  if  they  very  greatly  desire 
to  do  so,  as  to  whether  one  is  suitable  or  not  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  people  have  the  power  of 
electing,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  those  will  always  be 
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put  in  office  whom  the  worse  and  the  less  intelligent  desire  : 
for  the  larger  number  will  prevail,  and  in  every  association 
there  are  more  wicked  than  good,  more  foolish  than  wise  per¬ 
sons.’  "We  reply:  1.  This  is  rightly  opposed  to  the  Anabap¬ 
tists,  who  grant  the  power  of  election  to  the  ignorant  multi¬ 
tude,  and  exclude  the  magistracy  and  presbytery.  In  the 
election  we  neither  approve  nor  introduce  confusion,  nor 
grant  to  the  people  alone  the  right  of  electing.”  *  *  2. 

Although  the  people  cannot  give  such  an  exact  judgment 
concerning  the  learning  and  qualifications  of  the  one  to  be 
elected  as  the  presbytery  can,  yet  from  their  catechetical  in¬ 
struction  they  can  give  some  judgment  concerning  his  pu¬ 
rity  of  doctrine,  from  the  trial  sermon  some  judgment  as  to 
his  gifts,  and  from  conversation  or  the  report  of  others  some 
judgment  as  to  his  character,  and  hence  they  should  not  be 
altogether  excluded  from  his  election.  3.  The  practice  of  our 
churches  shows  that  the  people  can  be  admitted  without  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  election  of  ministers.  *  *  If  these  disad¬ 

vantages  would  follow  the  election  of  pastors  by  the  people 
as  such,  i.  e.  directly  and  per  se,  and  do  uot  rather  occur  *  * 
per  accidens ,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  apostles  gave  the 
people  the  power  of  making  the  choice.  ?” 

THAT  EACH  PORTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  MAY  DISCHARGE  ARIGHT  THE 

DUTY  ENTRUSTED  TO  IT  IN  THE  CALL  OF  MINISTERS,  A  CERTAIN 

FIXED  AND  DEFINITE  ORDER  IS  DESIRABLE. 

Chemnitz  L.  T.  (JDe  Ecclesia  iii.  123):  “Inasmuch  as  God 
is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  order,  1  Cor.  14  :  33;  in 
order  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  election  and  call  of  ministers,  both  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  and  since  their  times  in  the  older  and  purer 
Church,  was  always  transacted  in  a  certain  order  \>y  the  chief 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  name  and  by  the  consent  of  the  entire 
Church.  Thus  Acts  1  :  5,  Peter  presents  a  description  of  the 
character  of  the  person  who  should  be  chosen ;  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Apostles,  together  with  the  Church  make  the 
choice.  Acts  6  :  2.  The  Apostles  propose  the  election  of  dea¬ 
cons  to  administer  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  they 
also  describe  of  what  character  these  persons  should  be,  and 
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according  to  that  rule  the  Church  elects.  But  afterwards 
they  submit  those  whom  they  have  elected  to  the  judgment 
of  the  apostles,  who  confirm  the  election  by  their  approval. 
Often  the  Apostles  also  proposed  suitable  persons  to  the 
Church.  Thus  Paul  sent  Titus,  Timothy,  Sylvan  us  and 
others ;  and  the  Church  afterwards  approved  this  election  by 
its  vote  and  consent,  Acts  14  :  22  ;  2  Cor.  8:16.  Titus  is 
proposed  with  another  to  convey  alms  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Church  agrees.  Thus  nevertheless  the  election  was  made  by 
the  Church,  but  yet  in  a  definite  order.” 

Gerhard  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Lc-c.  §86) :  “This  order  is  most 
properly  observed,  if  the  matter  of  the  election  and  call  of 
ministers  be  transacted  by  certain  chief  members  of  the  Church , 
in  the  name  and  by  the  consent  of  the  entire  Church.  Although 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  a  certain  rule,  in  speak¬ 
ing  most  particularly,  and  descending  to  particular  cases, 
since  the  rights  ot  the  patron  vary,  and  that  wfiich  has  been 
agreed  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  of  much  importance,  *  * 
yet  speaking  generally  and  to  give  an  example  Ave  may  say 
that  the  examination,  ordination  and  inauguration  belong  to 
the  presbytery,  the  nomination,  presentation  and  confirmation 
to  the  Christian  magistrate ,  and  the  consent,  vote  and  approval, 
or  according  to  circumstances  the  demand  to  the  people. 
Therefore  the  general  principle  that  pastors  should  be  called 
with  the  consent  of  the  Church,  or  that  no  one  should  be  ob¬ 
truded  upon  the  Church  when  it  is  unwilling,  has  express 
testimonies  in  Scripture,  and  v7as  approved  by  the  constant 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  but  the  form  of  the  election 
in  specie  varies  for  sometimes  the  vote  of  the  people  wras  ne¬ 
cessary  in  nominating  persons,  and  sometimes  their  approval 
was  required  for  those  before  nominated,  Acts  1  :  15,  28,  26  ; 
6  :  3 ;  14  :  23 ;  1  Cor.  16  :  3 ;  2  Cor.  8  :  19  ;  1  Tim  3  :  7  ;  5  : 
22;  4  :  14.” 

Quenstedt,  T.  D-P.  ( De  Min.  Lee.  iii.  402) :  “Each  part  of 
the  Church  has  its  own  functions  in  the  calling  of  ministers. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  clergy  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  to  inquire  into  their  learning  and  life,  to  consider 
and  judge  concerning  the  gifts  necessary  for  the  ministry  of 
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the  Church,  and  to  inaugurate  them  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  It  belongs  to  the  Christian  magistrate  to  nominate 
them,  to  present  them  when  called,  and  to  ratify  their  exam¬ 
ination.  The  duty  of  the  people  is  to  give  the  call,  to  ap¬ 
prove  by  their  vote  and  testimony,  and  to  elect.” 

Hollaz,  Exam.en  ( De  Min.  Ecc.,  q.  vii.  Prob.  b) ) ;  “The  call 
of  ministers  generally  and  comprehensively  considered  (as 
embracing  election,  ordination  and  the  call  specially  so  called) 
should  be  so  attended  to  by  the  whole  Church,  and  all  its 
three  orders,  that  due  order  be  preserved  and  confusion  be 
avoided.  For  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  order, 
1  Cor.  14  :  33.  Therefore  ‘the  examination,  ordination  and 
iuaguration  belong  to  the  presbytery,  the  nomination,  presen¬ 
tation  and  confirmation  to  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  the 
consent,  vote  and  approval  to  the  people.’  ” 

A  definite  mode  must,  therefore,  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Church.  The  word  of  God  nowhere  specifies  this  mode. 
The  Church  is  hence  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  mode  whereby 
the  end  in  view  may  be  reached,  and  all  parts  of  the  Church 
be  guaranteed  its  own  rights.  Hence,  with  proper  limita¬ 
tions,  the  delegation  to  representatives  of  power  originally  vested 
in  the  Church  as  a  whole ,  is  both  scriptural  and  Lutheran. 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  ( De  Min.  Ecc .,  §106) :  “Among  us  consistor¬ 
ies  have  been  established,  composed  of  highly  respectable  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  political  persons,  who  represent  the  Church, 
neither  does  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  participate  in 
the  election,  but  the  power  of  speaking  and  acting  is  entrust¬ 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  rest  to  certain  persons,  viz.  elders.  In 
some  Churches,  the  people,  relinquishing  in  a  certain  sense 
their  own  rights,  have  handed  over  this  part  to  their  magis¬ 
trates,  and  such  of  the  ministry  as  unite  in  the  same  confes¬ 
sions,  and  to  the  choice  thus  made  they  quietly  acquiesce.  In 
other  Churches  they  transfer  their  own  power  to  certain 
highly  respectable  persons  who  transact  all  things  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  In  neither  mode,  does  the  right  to  call 
ministers  cease  to  belong  to  the  whole  Church  ;  for  the  right 
is  entrusted  to  the  fidelity  of  others,  and  is  not  lost,  since 
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each  one  with  a  free  will  for  a  time  relinquishes  his  right, 
neither  can  it  tend  to  the  loss  or  damage  of  right.” 

Quenstedt,  T.  D-P.  {De  Min.  Lee.  iv.  p.  402):  uTo  avoid 
confusion  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  there 
have  been  established  church  consistories  or  presbyteries  com¬ 
posed  of  honored  ecclesiastical  and  political  men,  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Church  and  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  furthering 
the  business  of  the  Church,  and  inquiring  into  the  studies, 
the  life  and  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  ordained." 

(p.  403):  “Bishops  or  teachers  cannot  alone  represent  the 
Church,  since  the  hearers  also  are  included  in  its  definition  ; 
but  the  presbytery  can  represent  the  Church,  to  which  belong 
not  only  those  who  labor  in  the  word,  but  also  the  elders,  i.  e. 
very  highly  respected  members  of  the  Church,  set  over  the 
business  of  the  Church,  who  together  with  the  ministry  con¬ 
stitute  the  presbytery,  or  as  we  at  present  call  it,  the  consis¬ 
tory.”  So  also  Baier  ( De  Led.  §xxx.) 

THE  CALL  HAS  REFERENCE  TO  A  PARTICULAR  PLACE. 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  {De  Lee.  iii.  124):  “What  we  have  above 
said  concerning  the  call  of  the  Apostles  that  it  extends  itself 
to  the  whole  earth,  we  cannot  now  say  also  concerning  those 
who  have  been  mediate^  called.  For  teachers  {doetores),  pas¬ 
tors,  bishops,  presbyters  are  called  to  certain  churches,  and 
have  not  absolute  power  of  teaching  everywhere  or  in  all 
churches,  Acts  14  :  22 ;  Titus  1  :  5.  And  thus  God  through 
a  special  call  is  accustomed  to  show  in  what  place  He  wishes 
to  use  the  services  of  any  one.  Therefore  by  virtue  of  this 
call  they  do  not  have  the  power  to  teach  in  other  churches, 
to  which  they  do  not  have  a  special  call.  Hence  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  Canon  vi.,  and,  according  to  Gratian,  Canon 
xvi.,  there  was  a  statute  that  no  one  ousdit  to  be  absolutelv 
ordained,  unless  to  a  certain  and  special  church.” 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  {De  Min.  Lee.  §138) :  “A  mediate  call  is 
;o  a  certain  place,  since  among  other  points  of  difference,  the 
immediate  call  of  the  Apostles  is  commonly  thought  to  differ 
from  the  mediate  call  of  bishops,  presbyters,  pastors  and 
teachers  in  this,  that  the  former  received  absolute  power,  yea 
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the  command  to  preach  everywhere,  Matt.  28  :  19  ;  Mark 
16  :  15  ;  Rom.  10  :  18  ;  Col.  1  :  28.  But  the  latter  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  flock  committed  them  in  a  certain  definite  place.  Thus 
Acts  14  :  23 ;  Tit.  1:5;  1  Pet.  5  :  2.” 

Ib.  (§158):  “The  question  is  asked  whether  one  should  be 
ordained  who  has  not  as  yet  been  called  to  a  definite  place. 
We  answer:  No,  because  ordination  is  the  declaration  and  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  call,  and  hence  where  no  call  has  preceded,  ordi¬ 
nation  ought  by  no  means  to  be  conferred. 

ORDINATION  IS  NOT  THE  CALL,  AND,  THEREFORE,  IS  NOT  A  RITE  BY 
WHICH  MEN  ARE  INVESTED  WITH  MINISTERIAL  AUTHORITY.  IT 
IS  ONLY  A  CEREMONY  BY  WHICH  THE  CALL  IS  PUBLICLY  RECOG¬ 
NIZED. 

Thus  the  Smalcald  Articles  teach  (Appendix,  Muller  344, 
Henkel,  404) :  “In  former  times  the  people  elected  pastors  and 
bishops;  then  the  bishop  living  in  or  near  the  same  place, 
came  and,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  confirmed  those  elected  ; 
and  at  that  time  ordination  was  nothing  else  than  this  appro¬ 
bation.” 

Chemnitz,  L.  T.  (De  Lee,  iv.  p.  126):  “If  the  lawful  call 
be  in  accordance  with  those  matters  hitherto  mentioned,  what 
therefore  does  the  rite  of  public  ordination  confer?  For  in 
the  Romish  church  this  rite  is  employed  without  any  regard 
being  had  to  the  call.  And  if  any  one  he  ordained  they 
think  that  he  has  sufficient  power  to  teach,  absolve  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacraments,  even  though  he  be  without  a  lawful 
call.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  not  only  among  the 
Anabaptists,  who  have  altogether  rejected  this  rite ;  but  even 
elsewhere  they  sometimes  dispute  very  bitterly  concerning  it. 
For  sometimes  cases  happen  in  which  some  one  has  a  call  and 
is  prevented  from  betaking  himself  to  a  higher  church,  in 
which  to  receive  the  rite  of  ordination.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  is  whether  his  ministry  is  invalid.  Some  affirm  this, 
and  others  deny  it,  since  the  rite  of  ordination  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  provided  the  call  be  lawful.  But  yet  on  account  of 
those  who  run  and  are  not  sent,  the  call  ought  to  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  testimony.  And  the  rite  of  ordination  is  nothing  else 
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than  such  a  public  bearing  of  testimony,  by  which  that  call 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  his  name,  is  declared  to  be  lawful 
and  divine ;  and  by  this  rite,  as  by  a  public  designation,  the 
ministry  is  committed  by  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
whole  Church,  to  the  one  who  has  been  called.  Thus  Paul, 
although  immediately  called,  yet  is  sent  to  Ananias,  that  he 
may  put  his  hands  upon  him,  that  the  Church  may  be  sure  of 
the  call,  Acts  9  :  17,  and  afterwards  Acts  13  :  3.  When  be 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  again,  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  appointed  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  *  * 
If  therefore  this  was  done  in  reference  to  one  who  was  imme¬ 
diately  called,  how  much  more  becoming  is  it  to  do  this  in 
reference  to  mediate  calls  ?  Although  therefore  ordination 
does  not  make  a  call,  yet  if  any  one  has  been  lawfully  called, 
this  rite  is  a  declaration  and  public  confirmation  that  the  call 
which  preceded  is  legitimate.’7 

Gerhard,  L.  T.  (De  Min.  Lee.  §139):  “Ordination  is  a 
public  and  solemn  declaration  or  attestation,  through  which 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  committed  by  the  Church  to  a 
suitable  person  called  thereto,  to  which  he  is  consecrated  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  rendered  more  certain  of 
his  lawful  call,  and  solemnly  and  seriously  and  publicly  in 
the  sight  of  the  entire  church  admonished  concerning  his 
duty ;  for  which  reasons  we  preserve  the  rite  of  ordination 
inviolate  in  our  churches.’7 

Hollaz,  Ex.  The.  {De  Min.  Ecc.  q.  ix.  Prob.  «) ) :  “Although 
therefore  ordination  does  not  constitute  an  election  and  call, 
but  presupposes  it ;  yet  if  any  one  have  been  lawfully  called, 
this  church  rite  declares  and  publicly  confirms  that  call, 
which  preceded  it,  as  lawful.77 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  with  all  impartiality 
and  fairness  a  summary  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  our 
great  theologians,  concerning  certain  points  involved  in  con¬ 
troversies,  touching  the  nature  of  the  ministry,  at  present  oc¬ 
cupying  the  attention  of  our  church.  Other  topics,  of  great 
importance  connected  with  the  subject,  our  limits  compel  us, 
at  least  for  the  present,  to  withhold. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SHOULD  CLERGYMEN"  STUDY  NATURAL  SCIENCE? 

By  Rev.  .T.  C.  Roller,  A  M. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  consider  the  inquiry  :  Whether 
there  are  any  inducements  for  clergymen  to  engage  in  Scientific 
Study?  The  readers  of  the  Review  will  demand  no  apology 
for  such  a  discussion,  in  these  pages,  at  a  time  when  science 
has  emphatically  become  the  “characteristic  pursuit  of  the 
age,”  and  much  of  the  alleged  opposition  to  Religion,  incur¬ 
red  by  science,  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  unjust. 

Moreover,  although  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  cler¬ 
gyman’s  first  and  foremost  duty,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
second  and  none  the  less  important  is  the  demonstration  of 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached.  And,  whilst  it  would  perhaps  be 
a  mark  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  pastoral  calling  to  subordi¬ 
nate  the  former  to  the  latter,  .it  is  an  evidence  of  unfaithful¬ 
ness  to  God  and  the  claims  of  His  government  to  ignore  or 
lightly  esteem  the  works  of  nature. 

A  consideration  of  the  question  suggests : 

1.  That  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  and  theology  may  be  regarded  as  an  inducement  to 
blend  and  utilize  these  as  one  means  to  promote  religion. 
The  ultimate  design  of  each  is  the  same.  The  efforts  now 
made  in  certain  quarters  to  prove  them  irreconcilable,  origin¬ 
ates  in  a  manifest  aversion  to  religion  ;  for  the  evident  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  is  to  show  that  science 
disproves  a  designing  God,  hence  this  parading  of  nature  and 
revelation  side  by  side  as  opponents.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  Religion,  that  its  de¬ 
fenders,  by  fastidious  indifference  or  persistent  silence  should 
give  countenance  to  the  supposed  disagreement.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  separated  course  of  study  between  ecclesias- 
Vol.  IV.  Xo.  4.  76 
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tical  and  natural  theology  is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  any 
necessary  distinction  as  by  reason  of  convenience.  The  old 
idea  of  an  agreement  between  natural  and  biblical  revelation 
is  not  yet  disproved  by  the  so-called  new  philosophies  of  the 
day.  Although,  the  most  reliable  interpreters  of  nature,  for 
good  reasons,  make  no  organized  effort  to  establish  this  agree¬ 
ment,  the  spirit  and  manner  of  their  teaching  are  a  sufficient 
warrant  of  their  sentiments.  Sometimes,  however,  we  meet 
with  some  sharply  defined  statement  which  removes  all  doubt 
as  to  their  opinions.  For  instance,  Agassiz,  in  his  last  con¬ 
tribution  to  scientific  literature,  wrote:  "‘Science  is  one; 
whether  we  investigate  language,  philosophy,  history  or 
physics,  wre  are  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  culminating 
in  the  same  knowledge  of  ourselves.”*.  And  what  is  that 
problem  less  than  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God  ? 

In  the  laws  and  principles  regulating  the  sciences  God  has 
located  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  declare  His  personal 
authorship  of  all  things  and  man’s  responsibility  to  him. 
The  interpreters  of  these  laws  and  principles  are  to  define  and 
strengthen  the  bond  of  relationship  between  God  and  man  ; 
some  by  systematizing  and  arranging  the  spiritual  and  super¬ 
natural,  others  by  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  material 
and  natural.  If  in  their  work  there  appear  somtimes  seem¬ 
ing  incongruities  and  harsh  antagonisms;  if  the}7  are  often 
actuated  by  bitter  animosities  ;  if  they  are  intolerant  of  each 
other’s  plans,  and  ridicule  each  other’s  systems,  they  miss 
practical  benefits  but  can  not  subvert  God’s  ultimate  purpose. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  sciences  to  a  definite  object  than 
that  declared  in  the  present  searching  inductive  processes 
applied  to  comparative  philology,  ethnology  and  religion. 
It  is  no  less  significant  than  surprising  that  the  results  of 
these  investigations,  no  matter  from  what  motives  instituted, 
invariably  point  to  Western  Asia  as  the  centre  of  the  human 
race — the  precise  scriptural  location  of  man’s  original  dwell¬ 
ing  place.  Whether  the  investigators  intend  it  or  not — 
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whether  they  be  Whitneys  or  Moffats — they  are  contributing 
insuperable  evidences  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
tha  Holy  Scriptures.  80  God  uses  the  human  mind  to  con¬ 
firm  His  Word. 

A  similar  unity  of  purpose  will  be  found  to  reside  in  the 
specific  physical  sciences.  Their  phenomena  witness  to  the 
All-creative  Intelligence ;  and  their  investigators  are  build¬ 
ing  up  so  many  proofs  of  God’s  existence,  wisdom  and  power. 
It  is  a  favorite  argument  of  the  Scientists  in  their  advocacy 
of  the  immutability  of  law  and  indestructibility  of  matter 
to  refer  to  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  physical  forces  ; 
but  there  is  a  correlation  and  conservation  of  mind  as  well 
as  matter,  because  God  controls  human  thought  and  distrib¬ 
utes  it  among  rational  thinkers.  In  illustration  of  this  idea 
I  transfer  to  this  paper,  in  substance,  a  passage  from  the 
“Higher  Ministry  of  Nature There  is  an  Omnific  Will  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  material  kingdom.  You  find  contin¬ 
ual  correlations  in  the  material  kingdom.  In  heat  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  force  which  may  be  changed  into  light  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  life  you  find  a  manifestation  of  force  which,  as 
you  think,  may  be  transformed  from  heat,  or  from  light,  or 
from  electricity  into  the  organism  you  examine.  Why  not 
the  same  process,  the  same  interchange  in  the  kingdom  of 
spirit?  In  this  man’s  mind  there  is  force  of  one  kind;  in 
that  man’s  mind  force  of  another,  and  in  a  third  man’s  mind 
still  another.  What  are  these  but  mental  correlations? 
What  are  they  but  effluxes  from  the  same  supreme  force,  all 
tending  to  educate  the  human  spirit  and  fit  it  for  the  highest 
excellence  ? 

In  those  labyrinthine  gardens  of  England,  the  numerous 
pathways,  so  confusing  and  perplexing,  all  converge  at  one 
spot,  and  bring  the  visitor  to  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
specimens  of  botanical  science.  The  men  who  are  now  delv¬ 
ing  among  the  rocks ;  gathering  the  lost  or  hidden  threads 
of  human  speech;  or  dissecting  and  reconstructing  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  human  body;  or  tracing  out  the  affinities  of 
matter;  or  formulating  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  are 
all  working  to  one  common  centre,  some  it  may  be  uncon- 
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sciously  or  unintentionally,  but  none  the  less  surely.  To 
change  the  illustration  ; — in  the  final  object  to  he  attained, 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  two  institutions  whose  Pre¬ 
sidents  edit  this  Review.  The  class  in  the  philosophical  or 
astronomical  department  surrounded  by  ingenious  apparatus 
and  intricate  formulas,  and  intent  on  some  experiment  in 
chemistry  or  the  solution  of  some  celestial  problem,  may  well 
pursue  their  investigations  in  the  spirit  of  Newton’s  devout 
saying  when  he  fitted  his  grand  problem  to  the  sky  :  “Oh 
God  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee !”  And  when,  after 
awhile,  some  out  of  these  classes  will  be  prosecuting  a  differ¬ 
ent,  but  not  holier  line  of  study  in  the  theological  class,  that 
oft  quoted  sentence  of  the  Psalmist  may  serve  as  a  constant 
inspirer  to  their  work:  “How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts 
unto  me,  0  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  I”  The  at¬ 
tainment  unto  God’s  thoughts  must  be  the  result  of  both  sci- 
entific  and  theological  study. 

In  view  of  this  harmony  between  religion  and  science 
would  it  not  seem  a  sad  evidence  of  recreancy  to  taste,  duty, 
principle  and  usefulness,  to  abandon,  as  soon  as  one  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  the  very  studies 
which  lie,  so  to  speak,  at  the  foundation  of  religious  and 
intellectual  culture  ?  And  does  it  not  seem  unreasonable, 
not  to  say  ignoble,  to  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  if  science  is  so  closely  allied  to  religion  the  scien¬ 
tist  should  become  the  preacher  of  righteousness?  Since  the 
weapon  is  forged,  ready  for  use,  is  it  not  a  mark  of  the  high¬ 
est  wisdom  to  grasp  it  in  defence  of  the  vital  truths  promul¬ 
gated  from  the  sacred  desk? 

When  Sherlock  was  defending  Christianity  by  showing  its 
agreement  with  the  religion  of  nature,  Warburton  said: 

“It  is  sport  to  see 

The  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard/’  * 

Nature  is  now  apotheosized  by  anti-supernatural  writers — 
elevated  to  the  topmost  rank  of  thought — exalted  higher 
than  the  heavens.  If  the  clergy  can  turn  this  weapon  against 

*  Contemporary  Review. 
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the  opponents  of  Christianity,  they  will,  like  the  storming 
party  of  a  fortress,  deal  discomfiture  to  the  foe  with  his  own 
implements  of  warfare. 

2.  Out  of  this  inducement  naturally  grows  a  second :  The 
imposibility  of  keeping  pace  with  some  of  the  most  attractive 
and  stimulating  thought  of  the  age,  without  some  knowledge 
of  science. 

Every  era  is  remarkable  for  the  special  prominence  of  some 
distinctive  reign  of  thought.  Thus  are  formed  the  critical  per¬ 
iods  of  history,  and  to  pass  through  them  ignorant  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  ideas  is  a  mark  of  stupidity.  The  age  of  Philip 
the  II.  was  a  theological  period  ;  every  body  studied  theology 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  soldier  in  the  tent. 
When  Kant,  the  prince  of  thinkers,  held  the  intellectual 
sceptre  over  Europe,  even  the  ale-house  rang  with  metaphysi¬ 
cal  discussions.  Ours  are  scientific  times — the  most  distinc¬ 
tively  so  perhaps  of  all  time.  Kot  metaphysics  nor  even  ad¬ 
verse  biblical  criticism  form  the  main  themes  of  discussion. 
Where  there  is  one  John  Stuart  Mill  there  are  a  hundred 
Darwins.  Where  there  is  one  Strauss  there  are  scores  of 
Haeckels.  Physical  Science  is  the  great  subject  of  thought 
and  speech,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  its  primary  laws  and  facts 
is  a  defect  only  second  to  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  mor¬ 
ality  and  religion.  Our  journals  from  the  daily  to  the  quar¬ 
terly  giving  evidence  of  this  scientific  tendency  ;  the  attempts 
of  scientists  at  popularizing  their  ideas  by  lectures,  tracts 
and  school  books  being  significant  of  the  prevailing  taste  ;  all 
the  prominent  literary  institutions  of  the  land  being  engaged 
in  taking  up  the  subject  in  great  earnestness — even  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  public  and  preparatory  schools  feeling  the  need  of  keep¬ 
ing  pace  w-ith  pressing  demands,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
need  of  a  forward  movement  on  the  side  of  religious  teachers 
of  the  world. 

And  yet,  “wdiat  of  it  ?”  asks  the  easy-going  pastor,  or  he 
who  labors  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  these  are  secular 
matters  unworthy  of  the  gospel  minister’s  attention  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  utmost  display  of  his  energies  is  a  studied  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  whole  of  it,  or  a  violent  declamation  against 
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infidels.  Meanwhile,  the  young  men  of  his  congregation  are 
helping  Tyndall  to  apply  the  prayer  guage,  or  following  Hux¬ 
ley  in  his  search  for  the  Physical  Basis  of  life,  or  admiring 
Spencer  reconstructing  the  social  fabric  not  on  the  idea  of 
God  and  humanity,  but  the  blind  impulses  of  evolution. 

Doubtless  the  firm  and  holy  faith  of  the  pastor,  in  the  long 
run— so  far  as  the  eternal  interests  of  both  are  concerned — is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  barren  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  speculative  parishioners;  but,  if  he  has  made  a  study 
of  the  adaptation  of  body  to  mind,  eye  to  sight,  spirit  to 
matter,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  why  he  does  not  believe  himself  to  be 
the  final  development  of  the  moreen  or  spatter  of  mucilage 
on  the  sea  weed,  any  more  than  that  the  ape  owes  his  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  parasitical  pests  in  their  struggle  for  life  on  his 
back.  He  will  be  able  to  put  argument  against  assertion  : 
realities  against  hypotheses,  and  so  expose  many  of  the  most 
plausible  and  fascinating  absurdities  of  the  day.  Even 
though  his  conception  of  his  own  origin  and  the  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  be  much  the  result  of  primary  belief,  he  need 
not  treat  inductive  reasoning  as  a  misapplication  of  time  and 
talent,  nor  underrate  scientific  investigation  in  attaining  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  himself  and  the  evidences  of  the  All- 
Creative  Power. 

Furthermore,  not  only  will  he  thus  keep  pace  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  thought  about  him,  and  be  ready  to  meet  its  errors, 
but  he  will  also  reap  the  practical  benefits  offered  by  the 
achievements  of  science,  as  auxiliaries  in  interpreting  and  en¬ 
forcing  Scripture.  Christlieb  pronounces  physical  discoveries 
the  kej^s  to  Revelation,  and  he  who  has  studied  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  able  to  apply  them  in  unfolding  and  illustrating 
argument  on  the  grand  scheme  of  human  salvation,  is  master 
of  the  situation.  Like  William  the  Silent,  and  John  of  Bar- 
neveld,  in  their  day,  he  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  interests  at 
issue,  and  with  one  bold  stroke 'directs  all  this  vigorous 
thought  against  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  What  though  he 
be  no  genious  to  originate  thought,  he  shall  yet  turn  thought 
into  new  channels  to  subserve  new  purposes.  Was  it  not  the 
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revival  of  letters  in  France,  and  the  introduction  of  classical 
study  from  the  East — the  thorough  examination  of  the  hea¬ 
then  Plato  and  Aristotle — which  formed  such  a  potent  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Reformation?  The  Almighty  Conservator  of 
intellectual  force  has  not  raised  up  the  great  scientists  for 
nought.  To  wield  their  discoveries  in  defence  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  is  a  mark  of  faithfulness  to  divine  purposes. 

Certainly  it  is  admitted  that  the  study  of  science,  as  such, 
aside  from  the  study  of  theology,  may  seem  ridiculously  insig¬ 
nificant  to  some;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth 
is  far  paramount  to  the  most  extensive  scientific  information; 
hut  who  shall  say  that  acquaintance  with  the  one  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  ignorance  of  the  other?  In  times  like  these  the 
clergyman  must  grant  the  right  to  Prof.  Huxley  to  be  as 
much  astonished  at  him  for  ignoring  the  claims  of  science  as 
he  is  at  the  learned  professor  for  pronouncing  theology  “the 
politics  of  the  moon.55  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
need  of  apprehension  that  the  wise  appropriation  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  scientific  thought  will  eventuate  in  the  intellectual 
starvation  of  theology  ;  neither  is  there  danger  of  violating 
St.  Paul’s  injunction :  “Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit.”  “If  our  faith  in  God  rests  upon 
truth,  then  any  new  step  in  advance  in  the  scietific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature  must  give  us  a  new  argument  for  its  justifica¬ 
tion,  must  confirm  it,  strengthen  it,  and  illustrate  it ;  for  if 
there  is  a  God,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word,  then  na¬ 
ture  is  of  necessity  His  first  and  oldest  revelation.  * 

3.  The  assaults  of  scientists  on  the  essential  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  should  be  regarded  by  clergymen  as  an  important  in¬ 
centive  to  the  study  of  nature. 

That  there  is  any  possibility  of  Christianity  ever  being 
overthrown,  or  even  permanently  prejudiced  by  all  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  its  enemies,  perhaps  none  believe,  except  those 
who  are  frightened  at  the  inroads  of  infidelity,  and  those 
whose  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  responsibility  depend  upon 
such  an  event.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  can  not  be  elim-’ 
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inated  from  the  Avorld,  either  through  the  timidity  of  its 
friends  or  the  rancor  of  its  foes.  But  whilst  there  is  no  great 
reason  for  apprehending  its  displacement,  there  is  danger  of 
vast  mischief  to  individual  Christians,  and  disaster  to  the 
Church  from  the  rising  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the  gospel. 

Perhaps  the  clergy  are  not  altogether  unpardonable  for 
their  want  of  apprehension  of  this  danger.  Their  training 
being  of  necessity  mainly  theological,  and  their  intellectual 
pursuits  naturally  falling  in  that  line  of  thought,  they  are 
disposed  to  overlook  the  encroachments  of  unbelief,  or  to  im¬ 
agine  the  theories  afloat  will  not  materially  affect  their  beliefs 
and  their  work.  Their  suppositions,  however,  are  sadly  at 
fault.  A  brief  respite  from  the  classics,  a  momentary  shut¬ 
ting  up  of  the  ponderous  volumes  on  ecclesiastical  theorizing, 
and  a  look  into  real  and  practical  life,  will  convince  them 
that  the  attacks  upon  religion  by  modern  science,  as  defined 
by  its  most  radical  and  often  most  learned  supporters,  are  not 
as  harmless  and  groundless  as  they  were  led  to  imagine.  To 
men  who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  see  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  faith, 
afraid  or  unmindful  of  the  vastness  of  the  searching  inquiries 
of  this  pre-eminently  investigating  age  into  all  fundamental 
beliefs.  When  the  most  sacred  and  necessary  elements  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  subjected  to  scientific  tests  and  analyses ;  when 
prayer,  faith,  hope,  charity,  are  made  to  pass  through  the  cruci¬ 
ble  ;  when  the  literature  intended  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  results  of  these  experiments  has  become  something  enor¬ 
mous  ;  when  the  very  school  children  are  imbibing  the  ad¬ 
vanced  theories  of  the  day,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  clergy  to 
be  too  wide  awake.  And  as  the  authors  of  these  theories  are 
men  whose  names  have  become  household  words  all  through 
the  intellectual  world,  whose  discoveries  are  considered 
worthy  of  discussion  in  almost  every  paper  of  almost  every 
language,  and  whose  sedulous,  devoted  attachment  to  their 
work,  and  untiring  efforts  to  put  their  experiments  into  the 
most  lucid  statements,  they  are  enemies  whose  voice  is  by  no 
means  to  be  silenced  with  a  sneer.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of 
very  many  of  these  investigators — for  it  is  the  spirit  of  hos- 
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tility  to  the  word  of  God,  and  self-confidence  in  its  own 
power,  as  is  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  most  gentle  and 
mild-mannered  as  well  of  the  most  violent  and  abusive — 
that  may  well  be  dreaded.  This  is  illustrated  in  perhaps 
the  most  moderate  of  the  newest  theories — Spencerism,  that 
sui  generis  philosophy  which  repudiates  every  system  of  Cos¬ 
mology — Atheism,  Pantheism,  Theism — referring  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  an  Unknowable  Force.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  subtlety,  self-consciousness  and  infallible  positivenes6  of 
some  modern  theorizing. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  this  philosophy,  can  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  any  of  his  hooks  from  “The  first 
Principles'*  to  the  Sociology.  It  does  not  require  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  that  his  grand 
aim  is  “the  displacement  of  metaphysics  and  the  doom  of 
theology.”  The  danger  lies  chiefiy  in  his  manner  of  putting 
things.  His  books  maize  delightful  reading.  There  is  not  a 
thinker  of  finer  mental  calibre  in  England  ;  no  one  with  a 
wider  and  more  varied  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  science, 
history  and  philosophy;  no  one  with  such  evenness  of  temper 
in  meeting  unfriendly  criticisms;  no  one  who  can  give  such 
a  charm  to  his  system.  As  is  well  known,  he  is  the  Nestor 
of  evolution.  Like  Kant,  he  has  his  admiring  adherents 
everywhere,  who  pronounce  him  the  “all  crushing  philoso¬ 
pher.”  A  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly,  not  in  sympathy 
with  his  philosophy,  saj^s,  there  is  no  one  man  living  who  is 
capable  of  producing  an  adequate  criticism  of  his  works. 

The  Spencerian  philosophy,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
underlying  principles,  can  be  put  in  a  nut-shell.  “From  the 
simplest  conceptions  of  matter,  motion  and  force,  are  deduced 
the  general  laws  of  cosmieal  change.  These  in  turn  yield  the 
laws  of  life-development.  From  these,  then,  are  to  proceed 
the  laws  of  mind,  until  there  shall  be  evolved  the  laws  of 
social  life  and  morality.”  If  the  theory  is  not  satisfactory,  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  the  characteristics  of  a  genius  in  its 
elaboration,  attractiveness  of  style  in  its  presentation,  pro¬ 
fundity  of  argumentation  and  richness  of  illustration.  If  it 
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is  true,  the  Bible,  as  the  infallible  authority  of  the  theologian, 
may  as  well  be  closed  ;  for  supernatural  revelation  is  entirely 
ignored.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Spencerism  and  Theology 
are  in  combat  a.  loutrance  ;  there  is  no  room  for  both  ;  one  or 
the  other  must  succumb.  And  yet  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  he  cannot  be  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  most 
orthodox  of  his  opponents.  Nor  is  he  the  only  one  who 
thinks  so.  His  views  are  inculcated  in  the  Sunday  school 
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class  by  religious  teachers  whose  intelligence  and  purity  of 
‘character  can  not  be  questioned.  It  will  be  wiser  for  the 
clergy  to  prepare  to  convince  these  of  their  error,  than  to  dis¬ 
cipline  them  for  heresy. 

Spencer,  however,  is  perhaps  not  as  much  a  physicist  as  he 
is  a  col  later  and  sj’stematizer  of  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  physicists.  It  is  these  latter  from  whom  come  the 
sharpest  and  most  hostile  attacks  on  Christianity.  They 
proudly  claim  for  themselves  the  sole  proprietorship  of  real 
knowledge  ;  assume  the  incontestible  prerogative  to  determine 
all  disputed  scientiiic  points  in  their  favor;  manifest  their 
contempt  at  what  they  call  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of 
theologians,  and  stigmatize  all  who  call  their  logic  or  conjec¬ 
tures  into  question  as  narrow-minded  bigots,  old  women  of 
both  sexes,  and  Bible  worshipers. 

When  at  the  famous  Tvndall  dinner  some  one  asked  of  the 
savans  whether  a  good  deal  of  what  purported  to  be  scientific 
theory  was  not  mere  metaphysical  speculation,  and  poor  spec¬ 
ulation  at  that,  he  was  rebuked  by  a  certain  Popular  Science 
Journal  for  his  impertinent  interference,  and  the  intimation 
made  that  when  a  scientific  pope  speaks  all  the  world  must 
keep  silence  before  him.  Well,  some  of  these  popes  have 
spoken.  One  wishes  us  to  believe  that  because  the  winds 
and  waves  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  unconscious  agencies, 
select  all  the  sand  grains  of  certain  sizes  and  heap  them  up 
in  special  areas ;  natural  laws,  also,  as  unconscious  agencies, 
have  cut  the  wings  of  the  humming  bird  and  constructed 
the  brain  of  Humboldt.  Another,  ranking  high  as  a  palae¬ 
ontologist,,  although  failing  to  see  evidences  of  design  in  the 
external  universe,  upon  finding  a  bone  among  some  tri-colored 
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flint  in  a  cave,  immediately  pronounces  man’s  evolution  to 
date  back  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  years.  And  if  the 
clergy  fail  to  understand  why  men,  who  make  themselves 
merry  over  a  certain  facility  in  finding  the  hones  and  relics  of 
the  saints,  should  detect  such  conclusions  in  the  hones  and 
pottery  of  their  own  discovering,  they  are  told:  It  is  the 
odium  theologicum  that  blinds  them.  Should  there  he  any 
further  hesitancy  to  accept  these  infallible  utterances  the 
learned  English  Professor  tells  the  clergy  then  to  leave  Sci¬ 
ence  alone ;  and  the  noted  German  physiologist  finds  all  that 
is  necessary  to  say  to  these  moralists:  “Laset  sie  bellen  his 
sie  ausgebellt  haben.”  (Let  them  bark  until  they  are  done.)* 
Now,  there  is  an  easy  method  open  to  the  clergy  in  dealing 
with  such  opponents — a  method  which  saves  much  time  and 
labor.  They  can  be  met  in  the  same  spirit ;  they  can  be  ig¬ 
nored  altogether  ;  their  theories  can  be  held  in  profound  con¬ 
tempt  ;  they  can  be  pronounced  infidels  ;  their  heterodoxy  can 
be  attributed  to  immorality  ;  they  can  be  read  out  of  the 
Church,  and  unlimited  denunciations  can  be  heaped  on  their 
work ;  or  their  views  can  be  adopted  without  qualification. 
But,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Christian  apologists,  this 
method  has  been  followed  too  often  already.  Those  who 
laugh  at  the  assumptions  of  that  papal  infallibility  which  ex¬ 
communicates  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
claims  the  Protestant  Emperor  of  Germany  as  a  baptized 
subject  of  the  Church,  can  ill  afford  to  be  either  infallible 
judges  or  indifferent  observers  in  the  conflict  waging  between 
Science  and  Religion.  The  spot  on  Hamlet’s  hand  will  not 
out,  either  by  menace  or  flattery.  Every  thinker  of  the  time 
admires  Bishop  Butler  untiringly  brooding  over  the  problems 
of  his  day,  until  the  Analogy  astonished  the  world,  though 
it  required  thirty  years  to  construct  the  argument.  True,  it 
was  said  of  him,  as  it  is  said  now  in  justification  of  neglect¬ 
ing  scientific  study,  ‘to  prove  so  little  was  not  worth  such 
profound  and  elaborate  reasoning’;  but  since  these  times  of 
ours  are  a  perfect  counterpart  of  his  it  may  be  answered,  as 
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it  was  answered  then  :  when  the  nation  is  full  of  free  think¬ 
ers,  and  when  there  is  a  probability  of  danger  to  religion, 
indifference  is  unworthy  of  reasonable  men.  Is  it  much  to 
the  purpose  to  say,  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  re¬ 
fought  always  triumphantly  in  favor  of  Christianity?  A 
knowledge  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo  stood  Moltke  in  poor 
stead  to  force  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  It  is  not  enough 
that  on  our  library  shelves  are  Paley  and  Butler.  There  is 
need  that  on  our  study  tables  should  be  Hodge  and  Christ- 
lieb ;  nor  will  a  hasty  reading  of  even  these  supply  the  power 
to  meet  the  combatants  on  the  other  side.  To  do  battle  in 
the  armor  of  Saul  is  a  venturesome,  uncertain,  and  thankless 
task. 

4.  The  change  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  religious  contro¬ 
versialists  is  of  vast  advantage  to  the  clergyman  in  the  study 
of  science,  though  differing  somewhat  in  nature  from  the  in¬ 
ducements  already  stated.  The  bigoted  dogmatism  of  former 
times,  in  combatting  the  encroachments  of  science,  has  given 
place  to  calmer  and  more  charitable  reasoning.  The  time 
was  when  scientific  discussions,  from  a  theological  standpoint, 
were  very  often  synonymous  with  mingled  ridicule  end  irra¬ 
tionality,  and  the  accusation  was  not  surprising  that  the  bias 
of  a  theologian  unfitted  him  to  do  justice  to  his  opponent. 
Neither  was  such  a  judgment  altogether  unfair,  for  every  one 
remembers  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  many  apologetical 
writers.  Taken  as  a  body,  from  the  most  rigidly  orthodox 
churchman  to  the  most  liberal  latitudinarian,  each  found  suf¬ 
ficient  argument  in  the  Bible  for  his  denominational  peculiar¬ 
ities  and,  upon  occasions,  felt  himself  justified  for  indulging 
in  very  energetic  polemics  in  maintaining  his  positions  ;  but, 
to  check  the  advances  of  science,  the  majority  combined  to 
crush  its  defenders,  as  though  they  were  in  league  with  the 
evil  one.  Every  expression  bearing  on  the  biblical  cosmog¬ 
ony  was  to  be  taken  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Elsewhere, 
indeed,  there  was  plenty  of  figurative  language,  in  the  poe¬ 
try,  prophecy,  history,  but  in  the  Genesis  and  other  portions 
touching  on  science,  each  word  must  be  interpreted  not  after 
the  spirit  but  after  the  letter.  Hence  the  Bible,  in  human 
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hands,  became  a  terrible  contradiction  to  the  claims  of  science, 
the  over-zealous  friends  of  religion  affronting  and  disgusting 
the  most  conscientious  scientists,  and  emboldening  the  less 
reverent  to  reckless  assertion  and  defiance. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  illogical  and  uncharitable 
efforts  at  vindicating  religious  truth  to  the  more  recent  criti- 
cisms  on  the  present  radical  thought,  and  compare,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  language  of  Hodge  and  Winchell  with  former  wri¬ 
tings  of  a  similar  purpose  and  character.  The  change  in 
manner  and  spirit  is  a  significant  rebuke  to  the  assumptions 
of  superiority,  infallible  dogmatizing  and  over-weening  pride 
of  the  ultra,  anti-supernatural  writers. 

The  assertion,  “for  stubborn  bigotry  commend  us  to  the 
clergy,”  may  have  had  a  show  of  truth  in  the  past;  but  to¬ 
day  it  is  an  aspersion  which  religious  teachers  cannot  tolerate. 
They  are  not  like  the  famous  Scotchman,  open  to  conviction, 
but  doubtful  as  to  the  existence  of  any  one  able  to  convince 
them.  They  would  have  no  special  aversion,  for  instance,  to 
the  claims  of  Darwinism,  providing  it  were  not  what  its  zeal¬ 
ous  supporters  and  most  powerful  opponents  make  it — an 
atheistic  denial  of  final  causes,  but  a  gradual  development  of 
some  lower  created  life-form  into  a  higher,  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  All-creating  and  All-superintefiding  One. 
But  if  they  are  to  accept  it  they  Tvant  facts,  not  hypotheses : 
arguments,  not  ingenious  speculations  ;  realities,  not  imagi¬ 
nations ;  filling  up  gaps,  not  over-leaping  them.  And,  as  sci¬ 
entists  believe  in  the  omnipotent  force  of  laws,  they  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  set  opposite  this  belief,  their  faith  in  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent  Intelligence,  whose  mind  is  infinitely  above  human 
mind — the  Originator  of  all  natural  law,  who  has  started  life, 
no  matter  in  what  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  they  ask  a  place 
for  their  conviction  that  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,"  is 
not  due  to  the  laws  of  natural  selection  or  the  “constructive 
energies”  of  force — unless  by  these  are  meant  order,  design, 
purpose — but  to  the  all-predisposing  will  of  the  Creator  Him¬ 
self. 

Men,  whose  province  it  is  to  unfold  the  development  of  the 
redemptive  plan  in  God’s  economy  of  grace,  are  not  ready  to 
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stultify  themselves  by  denying*  a  plan  of  development  in  the 
economy  of  nature;  neither  will  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  objection :  Why  God  should  have  perfected  the  one 
almost  instantaneously,  although  no  human  being  existed  to 
be  lost,  when  he  allowed  thousands  of  years  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  other,  though  souls  went  into  eternity  by  the  million 
unsaved. 

A  brighter  day,  certainly,  is  dawning  for  the  Church,  when 
her  champions  acknowledge  the  value  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  when  they  admit  that  some  of  the  old  positions  are.no 
longer  tenable,  and  that  many  a  concession  to  science  has 
strengthened  theology.  Neither  is  there  a  want  of  consisten¬ 
cy  in  this,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  old  dogmatic  spirit  is 
not  relinquishing  spiritual  truths,  or  admitting  science  as 
the  agent  of  spiritual  purification,  or  ignoring  history,  or 
currying  favor  with  infidels,  or  submitting  to  opponents  be¬ 
cause  their  arguments  are  too  formidable,  but  it  is,  in  sincer¬ 
ity,  treating  other  thinkers  with  respect  and  exemplifying 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

5.  This  entire  subject  can  now  be  summarized  in  one  more 
reason  for  revived  interest  among  clergymen  in  studying  the 
works  of  nature.  It  is  the  superiority  of  their  position.  It 
must  be  evident  to  candid  reasoners,  that  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sciences  they  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
mere  scientific  students,  and  a  vastly  superior  influence  in 
moulding  the  thought  and  culture  of  their  pastorates.  The 
work  of  the  scientist  is  to  systematize  and  explain  natural 
facts  merely  to  promote  the  social,  intellectual  and  material 
interests  of  society.  Ordinarily  there  it  stops.  On  the  other 
hand  the  work  of  the  clergyman,  in  addition  to  this,  is  to  ed¬ 
ucate  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  man.  The  one 
aims  at  the  body  and  the  mind,  primarily,  if  not  exclusively; 
the  other,  without  in  the  least  neglecting  these,  aims  at  the 
heart  and  the  soul.  The  one  looks  at  the  temporal  welfare,  the 
other  beyond  that  especially  to  the  eternal  salvation.  There¬ 
fore  the  advice  so  often  given  by  extremists  on  both  sides, 
“to  leave  science  to  the  scientists,”  may  have  a  show  of  plaus¬ 
ibility  for  large  and  pre-eminently  intellectual  centres,  where 
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the  facilities  for  the  promulgation  of  scientific  results  are 
manifold,  but  to  less  favored  communities  it  is  utterly  inap¬ 
plicable.  In  these  the  clergyman  must  be  more  than  a  theo¬ 
logian. 

Certainly  this  idea  is  not  at  all  in  disparagement  of  the 
work  of  the  scientists.  No  class  of  thinkers  stands  deservedly 
higher  in  public  estimation  ;  none,  perhaps,  work  harder  than 
they.  Viewing  the  almost  incredible  knowledge  of  some,  we 
are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  Dr.  Hodge’s  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Thomson — umen  of  ordinary  culture  feel  as  nothing  in  their 
presence.”  VThen  they  have  remained  faithful  to  their  higher 
nature,  their  patient  investigations,  their  laborious  experi¬ 
ments  to  secure  accuracy,  their  almost  incredible  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  observed  phenomena,  and  their  splendid  dis¬ 
coveries,  have  vastly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  God,  and  entitle  the  men  of  science  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  sheerest  folly  to  denounce 
them  all  as  atheistic.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  can  not  be  dis¬ 
guised  that  those  whose  sympathies  are  entirely  with  Chris¬ 
tianity — as,  for  example,  Faraday,  Lawson,  Forbes,  Mivart, 
Owen,  and  many  others — from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  from 
their  unobtrusiveness,  from  the  nature  of  their  position,  will 
not  preach  from  their  grand  texts,  nor  make  their  teaching  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  soul.  They  usually  restrict  themselves 
within  their  respective  spheres,  hence  very  rarely  give  public 
utterance  to  their  religious  views.  Moreover,  many  of  them 
are  actuated  by  nothing  save  utilitarian  motives,  and  still 
others  only  by  positive  hostility  to  religion.  Hence,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  of  necessity,  that  the  secret  meaning  of  Nature — its 
“Higher  Ministry” — in  a  great  measure  remains  unappropri¬ 
ated  and  unapplied,  until  the  clergyman,  “points  the  soul 
seeking  after  communion  with  God  to  an  enlightened  com¬ 
munion  with  nature  which  will  lift  it  heavenward  as  on 
eagles’  wings.  It  belongs  to  him  to  arrange  the  discoveries  of 
science  into  a  series  of  altar  steps  stretching  through  space 
upwards  towards  the  throne  of  the  Invisible  Almighty  One 
‘who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  whose  name  is  holy.’  ”* 


^Higher  Ministry  of  Nature. 
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In  our  great  educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  it 
is  the  specialist  who  wields  the  sceptre  of  power,  hut  it  is  not 
the  specialist  pastor  who  commands  the  most  influence  for 
good.  The  landscape  painter  in  studying  the  features  of  his 
subject,  will  not  always  “roam  among  the  valleys  and  ravines. 
How  and  then  he  takes  a  long  breath  and  ascends  high  table 
lands  and  lofty  peaks.  Waiting  patiently  until  the  clouds 
have  dispersed  and  the  mists  cleared  away,  he  notes  well  the 
grand  outline  of  the  hills,  the  winding  of  the  valleys,  the  far- 
stretching  plains,  the  distant  sea,  and  the  far-off  meeting 
place  of  earth  and  sky.”  The  pastor  will  not  be  able  to  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  lives  of  his  parishioners  that  moral  painting  out¬ 
lined  over  eighteen  centuries  ago  among  the  hills  and  dales  of 
Palestine,  unless  sometimes  he  leaves  the  words  of  the 
“Great  Moral  Painter”  and  devotes  faithful  hours  of  study  to 
His  works.  Generalization  is  the  preacher’s  strong  arm,  and 
as  scientific  study  is  confessedly  remarkable  for  generalizing 
principles,  it  will  « * ualify  him  for  the  exalted  place  to  which 
lie  has  been  called. 

In  the  Christian  cosmology,  the  sciences  in  order  of  chro¬ 
nology  come  first.  Whilst  the  incandescent  mass  flung  off 
by  the  Creator’s  will,  was  cooling  and  solidifying,  and  strata 
of  rock  began  to  be  placed  on  strata,  the  laws  of  chemistry — 
God’s  agencies  to  lay  up  the  precious  metals — pointed  already 
to  the  higher  plane  of  botanical  orders ;  and  these  again,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  vast  deposits  of  noxious  gases  from  the  heated 
atmosphere,  prepared  the  way  for  those  gigantic  specimens  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  which,  in  their  turn,  subserved  the  Cre¬ 
ator’s  purpose  to  fit  up  this  globe  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
man.  The  devout  student  tracing  out  here  the  evidences  of 
the  Almighty’s  thought  for  man,  in  lifting  up  his  heart  to 
glorify  the  Father,  does  not  forget  that  these  evidences  of  His 
wisdom  and  power  were  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  plan  of  redemption  perfected  by  the  ton. 

How,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  finite  mind  to  discover  all 
God’s  thoughts  in  His  revelations,  the  result  would  be  a  clear 
demonstration  that  the  redemption  of  man  was  the  grand 
idea  everywhere.  The  unification  of  these  thoughts,  and 
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their  concentration  upon  one  theme,  is  the  pastor’s  work  in 
contradistinction  to  the  work  of  him  who  only  reads  nature 
by  the  light  of  nature.  He  can  thus  be  a  prince  among  his 
fellows,  for  God  Himself  has  put  upon  him  the  mark  of  royalty ; 
his  duty  is  in  the  courts  of  the  Almighty,  for  he  scatters  the 
proclamations  claiming  obedience  from  and  promising  happi¬ 
ness  to  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom. 

It  is  time  that  the  many-sided  character  of  the  clergyman’s 
office  be  no  longer  overlooked.  If  it  is  meant  only  to  per¬ 
suade  men  to  be  saved,  much  of  the  learning  and  culture  of 
the  day  might  possibly  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  in  building 
up  the  Christian  character,  the  possibilities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  man  must  be  considered.  There  are  ranges  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  usefulness,  beneficence,  importance  for  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  which  the  believer  need  not  wait  until  after  his 
transferral  into  heaven.  He  can  be  somebody  on  earth. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Henslow,  at  one  time  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  having  become  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  taking  Holy  Orders,  was  transferred  to  one  of 
the  rural  parishes,  and  there,  not  by  'preaching  science ,  but  by 
attending  to  its  claims  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  theology — 
by  teaching  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology — he  was  enabled 
to  elevate  his  parishioners  from  neglect,  ignorance  and  stu¬ 
pidity,  to  self-respect,  social  worth  and  thoughtfulness.  The 
entire  community  was  transformed  by  employing,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  specific  spiritual  teaching,  the  natural  sciences 
as  educating  agencies. 

The  American  clergyman  will  see  in  this  illustration  an 
unsuspected  source  of  power  for  moulding  and  training  the 
people  of  his  pastorate,  for  quickening  their  perceptions  and 
ennobling  their  ideas.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  a  course, 
he  need  not  preach  science  any  more  than  he  need  be  forever 
joining  together  dried  up  theological  skeletons.  Even  his 
favorite  treasure-house  of  supernatural  revelation  points  him 
to  texts  traced  on  the  shifting  sand,  spoken  by  the  trembling 
grass  blade  and  opening  flower,  intoned  by  the  hum  of  teem¬ 
ing;  insects  at  evening  twilight,  and  the  songs  of  birds  cleav- 
Vol.  IV.  ffo.  4.  ^  78 
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in g  the  air  at  sun-rise,  and  engraved  on  the  stars  shining  in 
the  stillnes  of  night.  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.” 

From  across  the  Atlantic  comes  this  advice  by  an  earnest 
and  reverent  thinker:  “It  should  he  alike  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  religious  teachers  to  discover  points  of  accord  be¬ 
tween  the  story  of  creation  written  in  the  Bible  and  the  story 
written  on  the  strata  under  their  feet.  We  ask  the  theolo¬ 
gian  to  cultivate  a  close  and  loving  acquaintance  with  nature, 
and  the  man  of  science  to  stand  with  fitting;;  reverence  on  the 
threshold  of  human  hopes  and  beliefs.”  If  the  clergyman 
will  unite  in  himself  the  theologian  and  the  man  of  science 
we  shall  soon,  as  men  on  shipboard  looking  horizon  ward  and 
beholding  sea  and  sky  blended  in  one,  see  our  spiritual  work 
blending  with  our  natural  wTork.  These  agitations,  the  waves 
of  conflict  now  rolling  and  tossing  the  ship,  will  calm  into 
quietude  as  when,  out  of  the  Galilean  storm,  the  Master 
spoke  for  the  toiling  Church  :  “Peace  ;  be  still.” 


ARTICLE  IY. 

THE  ORDER,  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Wenxer.  M.  A.,  New  York. 

“How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  My 
soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord: 
my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.”  (Psalm 
84 :  1,  2.) 

The  Psalmist  expresses  in  these  words  his  delight  in  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  In  these  services  there  was 
indeed  much  to  impress  every  beholder  wTith  wonder  and  awe. 
But  the  devout  Hebrew  found  in  them  that  which  satisfied 
his  longings  for  the  living  God.  For  here  were  shadowed 
forth  those  mysteries  of  divine  revelation  which  were  after¬ 
wards  more  clearly  revealed  in  Christ. 

The  liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church  have  their  origin  in 
those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  un- 
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derstand  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  our  modes  of  worship 
must  be  founded  upon  historical  investigation.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  the  public  services  of  the 
early  Christians,  or  to  worship  with  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  churches.  In  every  age  of  the  Church  we 
should  find  certain  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  worship  that 
would  enlist  our  attention.  So  Papal  Rome,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Pietism,  and  Rationalism,  each  has  distinguishing  traits. 
Indeed,  we  might  also  say  that  a  Church  History  could  be 
compiled  from  the  liturgies  of  the  successive  periods. 

But  notwithstanding  these  differences  and  variations  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  has  in  all  ages  been  essentially  the 
same.  Sometimes  its  true  character  was  ignored  ;  its  features 
were  distorted ;  portions  of  it  were  lost ;  violent  changes 
were  made ;  but  nevertheless  the  principles  remained,  which 
in  due  time  would  again  he  recognized  and  applied. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  present  a  sketch  of  a  mode  of 
worship  that  may  legitimately  be  practiced  in  the  churches 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation. 

The  subjeet  is  one  that  has  received  much  attention  during 
the  present  century.  In  the  age  of  rationalism  the  idea  of  a 
worshiping  congregation  was  almost  entirely  lost.  For  how 
could  people  worship  who  had  lost  their  conscious  relation  to 
Christ?  The  sermon  was  the  only  feature  of  importance, 
and  even  this  was  of  the  driest  and  most  unfruitful  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  a  prayer,  for  the  sake 
of  form,  preceded  and  followed  the  sermon.  But  even  the 
hymns  and  the  prayers  soon  came  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
sermons. 

In  the  revival  of  religious  life,  which  occurred  at  first  in 
smaller  communities  and  afterwards  in  the  church  at  large, 
the  effort  was  immediately  made  to  restore  the  old  liturgies. 
Thus  in  the  Moravian  Church  there  was  a  manifold  develop¬ 
ment  of  liturgical  worship.  But  the  most  important  attempt 
in  this  direction  was  the  liturgy  of  the  Prussian  Union,  adopt¬ 
ed  in  1822.  In  this  book  the  old  hymns  and  prayers  of  the 
Lutheran  church  were  brought  forth  from  oblivion.  The 
book  was  introduced  by  royal  authority  at  a  time  when  infi- 
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delity  controlled  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  land.  Thus  the 
prayers  were  evangelical,  while  the  sermons  were  infidel.  In 
the  great  revivals  that  followed  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  this  book,  it  is  touching  to  see  how  the  people  sought 
after  the  old  hymn  and  prayer  books  of  a  former  generation, 
containing  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  expressing  the 
experiences  of  evangelical  faith.  Buchsel,  at  present  Super¬ 
intendent  General  in  Berlin,  in  his  “Recollections  of  a  Coun¬ 
try  Clergyman,”  relates  that  the  Jews  used  to  go  to  distant 
localities  and  buy  all  the  old  hymn  books,  and,  returning  to 
the  places  where  a  revival  had  occurred,  would  readily  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  wares  at  a  considerable  profit.  In  order  to  com¬ 
mend  their  books,  they  would  sometimes  read  with  unction 
such  portions  as  related  to  the  atonement,  or  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.” 

This  royal  liturgy  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Church,  and  is  therefore,  with  all  its  defects,  worthy  of 
attention.  Since  that  time  a  large  number  of  scholars*  have 
aided  in  bringing  to  light  and  establishing  the  principles  of 
the  mode  of  worship  belonging  to  the  historical  evangelical 
Church. 

The  American  churches,  in  which  the  German  language  is 
used,  have  been  influenced  more  by  tradition  than  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  historical  investigation.  Indeed  in  many  of  the 
older  congregations  the  mode  of  worship  borders  upon  Puri¬ 
tan  “simplicity.”  On  the  other  hand  the  German  churches 
of  recent  origin,  such  as  those  of  the  Missouri  and  Buffalo 
Synods,  have  complete  liturgies.  But  they  are  usually  mere 
reproductions  of  the  oldest  agenda  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  are  thus  mainly  valuable  as  collections.  There  is  indeed 
a  richness  and  fulness  of  material,  which  renders  the  litur¬ 
gies  of  the  post-reformation  period  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  age.  But  so  far  as  the  forms  of  public  service  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  representatives  of  local  views,  and  need  not 
be  considered  here. 


*Cf.  Ki.if.foth,  Liturgische  Abhandlungen  ;  Schoeberlein,  der  evan- 
gelische  Gottesdienst  nach  den  Grundsaetzen  der  Reformation  ;  Alt,  der 
Chris tliche  Cultus. 
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That  body  of  the  Lutheran  Church  which  is  known  as  the 
General  Council,  has  at  present  in  course  of  preparation  an 
order  of  Public  Service  in  German.  But  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  copy  which  the  committee  have  published  as  the 
basis  of  their  work,  little  has  been  learned  and  much  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  department  of  liturgies. 

The  English  congregations  of  the  Lutheran  Church  inher¬ 
ited  few  liturgical  treasures  from  their  German  ancestor^ 
and  some  of  these  have  been  lost. 

The  most  notable  attempts  in  the  English  language  to  re¬ 
store  the  services,  are  the  Book  of  Worship  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  the  Church  Book  of  the  General  Council.  The 
latter  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent  book,  and  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  introducing  the  terminology  of  the  liturgy.  Its 
collection  of  hymns  is  admirable.  But  in  its  Order  of  Divine 
Service  it  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  Lohe,  whose  agende 
it  closely  follows. 

Wilhelm  Lohe,  the  eminent  Lutheran  pastor  of  Neuen- 
dettlesau,  was  indeed  a  master  of  the  subject.  He  lived  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  He  was  a  true  son  of  the 
Church.  He  could  truly  say  : 

‘‘Beyond  my  highest  joy 
I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 

Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vow?, 

Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise.” 

His  contributions  to  the  devotional  and  practical  literature 
of  the  Church  are  among  the  most  valuable. 

But  in  his  Agende  he  does  not  claim  to  have  done  more 
than  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  general  order 
of  the  service.  We  are  therefore  not  obliged  to  accept  his 
work  as  a  final  result. 

The  liturgical  views  of  Lohe  are  inspiring.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  comprehensive.  No  one  can  study  his 
Agende  without  catching  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  real¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  the  subject.  But  in  his  arrangement 
of  the  first  part  of  the  order  of  service,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  he  had  a  wrong  theory,  and  that  he  w^as  unduly 
influenced  by  the  ordo  Homanus.  In  the  Roman  order  of 
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service,  the  priest  and  his  assistants  mutually  absolve  each 
other  before  the  former  begins  the  regular  service.  This  is 
called  the  preparatio  missae ,  and  is  a  part  of  the  service  with 
which  the  congregation  has  nothing  to  do.  Then  he  begins 
the  Introitus  with  the  Gloria  Patri ,  which  is  followed  by  the 
j Kyrie.  Now  this  order  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  doctrine,  but  is  not  consistent  with  Lutheran  views. 
Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Church 
Book  of  the  General  Council,  may  have  been  puzzled  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  double  opening 
service.  The  effect  upon  the  congregation  must  always  be 
distracting.  Confession  of  sin  has  been  made,  the  grace  of 
God  has  been  declared,  and  with  joyful  hearts  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sings  the  Gloria  Patri ,  after  which  the  second  part  of 
the  service,  the  proclamation  of  God’s  word,  properly  follows. 
But  instead  of  this  order  another  Introit  is  introduced,  and 
after  the  Gloria  the  congregation  returns  to  Confession  of 
Sin  in  the  Kyrie.  The  genealogy  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  indicated  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Several  minor  de¬ 
fects  of  the  book  might  be  noticed,  but  the  limits  of  this 
article  forbid. 

The  Book  of  Worship  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  order 
of  public  worship.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of  a  few  liturgi¬ 
cal  forms  and  sentences  for  the  use  of  such  congregations  as 
desired  a  change  from  the  former  monotonous  order  of  exer¬ 
cises. 

THE  NATURE  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Before  presenting  an  order  of  worship,  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  meaning  and  nature  of  such  a  service.  The 
Lord’s  day  has  come.  The  church  bells  call  the  congregation 
to  the  house  of  God.  God  does  not  indeed  dw7ell  in  temples 
made  wTith  hands.  And  yet  He  has  said :  “In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will 
bless  thee.”  The  congregation  sustains  a  filial  relation  to 
God.  The  day  has  come  in  which  this  relation  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  service  is  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  God.  Not  “as  though  He  needed  any  thing,  seeing 
He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.”  But  the 
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congregation,  knowing  its  Lord,  seeks  to  establish  its  commu¬ 
nion  with  Him.  Its  members  brin^  the  “living  sacrifice” 
of  themselves.  But  they  also  need  His  grace.  And  He 
has  revealed  Himself  through  His  word  and  sacraments. 
Through  these  the  believer  is  assured  of  his  acceptance  with 
God. 

The  entire  service  is  therefore  a  revelation.  It  is  not  simply 
prayer,  or  praise,  or  the  preaching  of  the  word.  Each  is  only 
part  of  that  service  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  to  men 
in  the  work  of  His  Son.  The  service  is  therefore  a  sublime 
unity. 

That  this  view  does  not  every  where  obtain  is  very  evident. 
How  frequently  the  opening  services  are  disregarded  !  Many 
come  in  only  to  hear  the  sermon.  Howr  listlessly  those  who 
are  present  engage  in  the  services  !  Nor  indeed  is  it  a  matter 
of  surprise.  The  congregation  is  least  of  all  to  blame.  If 
the  whole  service  is  to  be  simply  a  sermon  ;  if  we  are  to  have 
hortatory  hymns,  and  hortatory  prayers,  as  well  as  hortatory 
sermons,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  service  becomes  te¬ 
dious,  because  some  of  the  deepest  wants  of  the  congregation 
are  suffered  to  remain  unsatisfied. 

In  such  cases  the  church  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary,  but 
simply  a  meeting-house.  The  introit  usually  consists  of  the 
confused  murmurings  of  a  whispering  and  talkative  congre¬ 
gation.  The  hymns  and  prayers  enable  the  congregation  to 
secure  needed  rest  by  alternately  rising  and  sitting  down. 
The  sermon  is  an  oration  on  some  topic  more  or  less  religious, 
and  the  benediction  is  the  signal  to  put  away  the  books,  and 
to  secure  hats-,  overcoats,  and  canes. 

But  when  the  true  nature  of  public  worship  is  kept  in 
view,  and  the  perfect  unity  and  progressive  development  of 
the  service  is  observed  in  our  order  of  worship,  no  congrega¬ 
tion  will  become  weary.  Men  everywhere  will  say  :  “I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord.” 

Perhaps  the  objection  will  be  raised  that  such  a  service  is 
suited  only  to  the  wants  of  a  really  converted  community. 
I  admit  that  in  a  heathen  community  preaching  or  catechi- 
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zation  is  the  most  prominent,  and  at  times  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the  service  that  may  be  used.  But  in  this  country 
most  of  our  people  are  at  least  baptized  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  if  there  are  only  a  few  awakened 
and  converted  persons  among  them,  these  at  least  are  entitled 
to  such  a  service  as  I  have  described.  To  the  rest  the  service 
itself  will  be  a  sermon. 

THE  MINISTER’S  PLACE. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
the  service  is  a  kind  of  religious  drama.  In  the  Roman  view 
there  is  an  actual  sacrifice  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation, 
the  priest  being  the  mediator. 

According  to  the  Lutheran  view,  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  compose  aa  royal  priesthood.”  The  ministry  is  an 
office  through  which  the  means  of  grace  are  administered. 
But  in  the  parts  of  the  service  in  which  expression  is  to  be 
given  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  congregation,  as  in 
the  Creed,  or  in  confession  of  sin,  or  in  praise,,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  must  actively  participate.  Here  we  may  find  the  reason 
for  a  full  responsive  and  liturgical  service.  Although  it 
takes  place  in  a  less  orderly  manner,  the  necessity  for  this 
practice  is  illustrated  in  many  of  the  services  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  denomination. 

If  these  principles  are  correct,  what  shall  we  say  of  con¬ 
gregations  occupying  a  state  of  complete  passivity  through¬ 
out  the  entire  service.  The  minister  at  one  end  of  the  church, 
and  the  choir  at  the  other  end,  are  expected  to  do  their  best 
to  keep  up  the  interest ;  and,  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  service 
is  a  failure.  Is  not  the  theory  of  the  Greek  Church  vastly 
superior  to  the  practice  of  many  a  Protestant  congregation  ? 

THE  ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 

The  order  of  service  which  we  shall  present,  is  not  by  any 
means  complete.  But  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  various 
parts,  and  may  be  considered  a  minimum ,  which  may  after¬ 
wards  be  enlarged  as  the  wants  of  the  congregation  require. 
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We  have  also  entirely  omitted  the  communion  service,  with¬ 
out  which  no  Lutheran  service  is  complete.  The  present  order 
is  therefore  adapted  only  to  Sundays  on  which  the  communion 
is  not  held.  I  have  been  guided  mainly  in  my  remarks  by 
the  views  of  Schceberlein.* 

INTROIT. 

• 

The  introit  announces  to  the  congregation  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  day.  On  the  chief  festival  days  it  should  be  a 
psalm  sung  by  the  choir.  On  ordinary  Sundays  it  may  be  a 
general  hymn  of  praise  sung  by  the  congregation. 

During  the  singing  of  the  last  verse  the  minister  advances 
to  the  altar,  as  the  place  of  prayer. 

When  the  hymn  has  been  sung  the  congregation  rises,  and 
the  minister  greets  the  congregation  : 

In  tl\e  name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  congregation  responds  by  singing  : 

Amen. 

The  thoughts  of  the  congregation  are  then  directed  to  Him 
who  is  the  object  of  their  worship  ;  and  the  minister  says: 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ,  (Ps.  124  :  8.) 

and  the  congregation  responds  : 

who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

But  the  thought  of  God  immediately  reminds  us  of  our 
own  sinfulness  and  unworthiness.  The  minister,  therefore, 
says : 

I  said.  1  will  confess  my  transgression  unto  the  Lord  r  (Ps.  .‘>2  :  5.) 

The  congregation  responds : 

And  Thou  for gavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. 

CONFITEOR. 

The  confession  of  sin,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Wor- 

*Der  evangelische  Hauptgottesdienst.  Heidelberg.  1874. 

Ueber  den  liturgischen  Ausban  des  (b'ineindegottesdienstes.  Gotha, 
1859. 

Vol.  IV.  ^o.  4. 
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ship,  may  then  be  repeated,  either  by  the  minister  alone,  or 
by  the  minister  and  congregation.  During  the  Confiteor, 
both  minister  and  congregation  should  kneel.  This  form  is 
taken  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  may 
be  used  without  hesitation  in  our  churches.  Where  the  min¬ 
ister  alone  repeats  the  Confession,  there  is  a  special  reason  for 
the  congregation,  as  a  whole,  to  repeat  the  Kyrie ,  a  short  but 
comprehensive  prayer  for  mercy.  Some  congregations  prefer 
the  Greek  form  : 

Kyi  'ie  eleison — 

Christe  eleison — 

Kyrie  eleison — 

because  it  has  been  for  ages  the  language  of  confession  for 
the  universal  Church.  So  too  the  “Hosannah”  and  “Hallelu¬ 
jah”  are  retained  in  their  original  forms.  The  Greek  form  is 
also  more  harmonious.  But  if  the  English  translation  is 
used,  it  should  be  as  follows  : 

Lord ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  form  in  the  Church  Book  is  in  imitation  of  the  Ordo 
Romanus ,  and  that  in  the  Book  of  Worship  is  entirely  unau¬ 
thorized. 

The  soul  has  now  poured  forth  its  confession,  and  its  plea. 
It  seeks  for  mercy,  relying  only  on  the  merits  of  Christ.  “Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  is  there  no  physician  there  ?” 
Surely  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  whole  service  where  the 
gospel  may  be  preached,  it  is  here.  The  gracious  promises  of 
God  should  here  be  declared,  and  after  the  Kyrie  the  minister 
should  pronounce  the 

ASSURANCE  OF  GRACE. 

God  so  loved  the  world ,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son , 
dfc.  (Jno.  3  ;  16) ;  or, 

For  the  mountains  shall  depart ,  and  the  hills  be  removed  ;  but 
my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee ,  neither  shall  the  covenant 
of  my  peace  be  removed ,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee 
(Is.  54  :  10) ;  or, 
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The  blood  of  Christ ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him¬ 
self  without  spot  to  God ,  shall  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  (Heb.  9  :  14) ;  or, 

Almighty  God ,  our  heavenly  Father ,  hath  had.  mercy  upon  us , 
and  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son,forgiveth  us  all  our  sins.  To 
them  that  believe  on  His  name ,  He  giveth  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God. 

The  Book  of  Worship  strangely  enough  omits  this  part  of 
the  service  altogether,  and  the  Church  Book  introduces  it  un¬ 
der  the  term  Absolution.  Properly  speaking,  however,  it  is 
not  absolution,  either  in  form  or  character.  Its  form  is  such 
that  the  most  sensitive  Protestant  cannot  detect-  in  it  papal 
leaven.  And  absolution  in  the  Lutheran  sense  is  pronounced 
at  the  service  preparatory  to  the  communion.  We  have 
therefore,  with  Schoeberlein,  chosen  another  term.  The  scrip¬ 
tural  character  of  this  part  of  the  service  no  one  will  deny, 
and  its  omission  from  the  Book  of  Worship  leaves  an  unac¬ 
countable  void. 

Those  who  are  “in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  who  “sometime  were 
far  otf,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.”  The  congre¬ 
gation  receives  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  the  declaration  of 
God’s  forgiving  mercy ;  and,  the  congregation  rising,  the 
minister  repeats  the 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ! 

The  congregation  responds : 

And  on  earth  peace ,  good  will  towards  men. 

Or  else  the  congregation  may  sing  the  entire  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis ,  a  doxology  composed  soon  after  the  days  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.  It  is  a  song  worthy  of  being  sung  by  saints  and  angels. 

In  the  place  of  this  Gloria ,  we  may  also  substitute  at  times  a 
hymn  of  praise,  such  as 

0  bless  the  Lord ,  my  son l  ! 

or  the  Te  Heum. 

This  completes  the  first  part  of  the  service.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  words  oi  the  Lord. 
And  since  we  can  rightly  understand  these  words  only  when 
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Christ  and  His  Spirit  is  present,  the  minister  one  more  greets 
the  congregation  : 

The  Lord  he  with  you. 

The  congregation  returns  the  greeting : 

And  with  Thy  Spirit. 

A  short  prayer  is  now  offered.  On  account  of  its  brief, 
comprehensive  character,  it  is  called  the 

COLLECT. 

It  closes  with  the  words :  “through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 
The  congregation  responds  by  singing: 

Amen 

The  custom  of  responding  “Amen”  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  in  our  congregations.  And  yet  it  has  the  sanction 
of  divine  institution,  having  first  been  introduced  more  than 
thirty  centuries  ago  in  a  liturgical  service  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  (Exodus  27  :  26):  “And  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen.” 

The  word  indicates  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
spoken. 

That  the  apostolic  church  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
Jewish  liturgy,  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  14  :  16,  “Else  when 
thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupietli 
the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks, 
seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest  ?” 

A  German  proverb  calls  this  word  “God’s  great  seal.”  A 
hearty  responsive  “Amen,”  indicates  that  the  congregation 
really  understands  the  liturgy. 

After  the  Collect  the  minister  reads  the 

EPISTLE. 

The  Lord  himself  is  drawing  near.  He  gives  his  word  at 
first  through  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle.  At  the  close  of  the 
Epistle,  the  congregation  sings  the 

HALLELUJAH. 

Or  in  place  of  it  may  be  sung  a  verse  of  a  hymn  of  praise, 
such  as : 
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“From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies.” 

The  minister  now  reads  the 

GOSPEL, 

after  which  the  congregation  sings, 

O  O  O' 

Praise  to  Thee ,  0  Christ  !. 

The  congregation  having  received  God’s  word  is  ready, 
with  the  whole  Christian  Church  on  earth,  to  confess  its 

CREED. 

This,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  should  never  be 
omitted  from  the  service  of  a  Lutheran  congregation.  After 
the  Creed  the  congregation  sings  a 

HYMN, 

introductory  to  the  sermon  about,  to  be  preached.  After  an¬ 
nouncing  the  hymn  the  minister  may  also  make  the  necessary 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

of  a  spiritual  or  churchly  character.  If  announcements  of  a 
secular  character  must  be  made,  they  should  be  referred  to 
the  sexton,  who  may  read  them  from  some  suitable  place. 
But  a  better  way  would  be  to  post  them  at  the  door  so  that 
all  may  read  them. 

During  the  singing  of  the  hymn  the  minister  ascends  the 
pulpit,  where  he  is  to  speak  as  an  ambassador  of  God.  Silent 
prayer  for  the  minister  will  at  the  same  time  be  offered  by 
the  congregation. 

At  the  close  of  the  hymn  the  congregation  rises  to  receive 
from  the  minister  the  Apostolical  salutation: 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with  you  all. 

The  congregation  remains  standing  until  the  text  has  been 
read,  and  the  prayer, 

Sanctify  us  by  thy  truth. 

Thy  word  is  truth 

has  been  offered.  The  people  then  resume  their  seats,  and 
the  minister  preaches  the 

SERMON. 

To  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  this  part  of  the  ser- 
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vice,  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Lord : 
“He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me.” 

After  the  sermon  the  minister  repeats  an  appropriate  pass¬ 
age  of  Scripture,  usually 

Jhe  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding ,  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus  unto  everlasting  life. 

This  closes  the  second  part  of  the  service.  The  minister 
leaves  the  pulpit  and  takes  his  place  at  the  altar.  The  con¬ 
gregation  now  sings  the 

OFFERTORIUM. 

It  is  the  thank-offering  which  the  people  bring  to  God. 
In  apostolical  days  the  offerings  were  gathered  at  this  time 
by  the  deacons.  These  consisted  at  first  of  bread  and  wine 
and  oil,  intended  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  In  later 
times  these  offerings  were  changed  to  gifts  of  money.  So 
now  we  have  the  custom  of  the  collection.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  religious  character  of  this  service. 

If  the  offertorium  is  sung  by  the  choir,  it  should  be  some 
suitable  Psalm,  for  example  the  ninety-second: 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing 
praises  unto  thy  name ,  0  most  high : 

To  show  forth  thy  loving  kindness  in  the  morning ,  and  thy 
faithfulness  every  night. 

The  number  of  suitable  psalms  is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  permitting  the  choir  to  sing  pieces  of 
their  own  selection,  frequently  of  a  miscellaneous  and  some¬ 
times  of  a  pernicious  character. 

After  the  offertorium,  the  minister  advances  to  the  altar 
and  offers 

THE  GENERAL  PRAYER. 

The  old  liturgies  of  our  Church  contain  forms  for  this 
prayer.  Or  if  the  minister  and  people  prefer,  a  free  prayer 
may  be  offered.  I  have  for  years  offered  a  free  prayer  in  my 
own  congregation,  but  last  year,  when  Prof.  Christlieb  occu¬ 
pied  my  pulpit,  he  read  the  General  Prayer.  The  contrast 
was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  latter  practice. 
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After  the  General  Prayer  follows 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

It  comprehends  all  that  we  may  still  have  in  our  hearts  for 
which  we  desire  to  offer  our  supplications  to  God.  It  is 
spoken,  of  course,  by  the  entire  congregation. 

After  the  prayer,  a  verse  or  two  of  the 

CLOSING  HYMN 

is  sung,  and  the  minister  pronounces  the 

BENEDICTION. 

To  this  the  congregation  responds  by  singing: 

Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

A  few  moments  are  spent  in  silent  prayer,  and  the  services 
are  closed. 


♦- 


ARTICLE  V. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  brief  list  will  contain  the  more  important  works  which  have  been 
published  during  the  last  quarter. 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. — A  CommoJi  Sense  View  of  the  Mode  if 
Baptism,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hutchings;  Natural  History  of  tl>e  Bible,  by 
H.  B.  Tristam.  illustrated;  Christian  Dogmatics,  a  Text-Book  for  Aca¬ 
demical  Instruction  and  Private  Study,  by  J.  J.  Oosterzee,  I).  D.,  forming 
Yols.  T.  and  II.  of  the  Theological  and  Philosophical  Library  published 
by  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical.- — Mining  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
by  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  a  large 
octavo  vol.  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  information,  with  maps  and 
illustrations;  Health  and  Education,  Lectures  and  Essays  by  Canon 
Kingsley;  Physiology  for  Practical  Use,  by  Dr.  James  Hinton,  a  compi¬ 
lation  from  various  authors;  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  from  1871 — 1873,  by  James  Tyson  ;  Tribune  Popular 
Science,  by  Agassiz,  Proctor,  Chandler,  Hammond,  Brown-Sequard,  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor,  and  others,  and  containing  “The  Wheeler  Explorations,”  and 
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“The  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Physiology ,  Vol.  V.,  Special 
Senses — Generation,  by  Austin  Flint.  Jr..  M.  I).;  Volume  second  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  Descriptive  Sociology  ;  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  Newly  Expounded ,  by  J.  F.  Gairnes,  M.  A.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power ,  by 
Wilson,  second  vol.;  second  and  third  vols.  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  ;  Story  of  the  Waldenses  Eighteen  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  by  Edward  E.  Hall;  Knights  and  Sea  Kings,  edited  by  S.  F.  Smith, 
1).  D.,  giving  an  account  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  treating  generally 
of  Chivalry,  its  rise,  history  and  decline;  History  of  Germany,  by  James 
Sime,  A.  M. ,  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman;  Life  of  Franklin ,  written  by 
himself,  now  first  edited  from  original  manuscripts,  and  from  his  private 
correspondence  and  other  writings,  by  Hon.  John  Biglow;  German  Uni¬ 
versity  Life ,  the  Story  of  My  Career  as  a  Student  and  Professor,  with 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Goethe,  Schiller.  Novalis,  and  others,  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Steffens;  History  of  India ,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day. 
by  L.  J.  Trotter;  Anecdote  Biographies  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  by 
R.  H.  Stoddard,  Editor,  in  the  “Bric-a-Brac”  series;  Era  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Revolution,  by  F.  Seebohm;  The  Crusades,  by  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A.; 
Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  by  Aaron  Goodrich;  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperors  and  their  Contemporaries,  translated  from  the  German 
and  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  by  Elizabeth  Peake. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Indian  Question,  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  late 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Homes ,  and  How  to  Make  Them,  by  E. 
0.  Gardner. 

GEKMAN. 

Biblical  .—  The  Book  of  Job  Translated  and  Explained,  by  Dr.  F. 
Hitzig,  370  pp.  Like  all  the  author’s  commentaries,  this  one  is  very  crit¬ 
ical.  The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  is  one  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  Germany.  He  thinks  the  book  is  a  didactic 
poem,  arranged  like  a  drama,  whose  aim  is  religious  rather  than  dogmatic. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  N.  T.  Examined  Connectedly  (zusammen- 
haengenrl)  Part  V.  By  D.  J.  C.  K.  v.  Hofmann.  561  pp.  This  is  a 
commentary  on  Hebrews.  In  the  Introduction  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  last  part  of  Paul’s  life,  from  sources  outside  of  the  N.  T.  From  a 
letter  of  Clemens  of  Rome,  the  author  shows  that  the  apostle  went  to 
Spain  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
Muratori  canon.  The  view  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  author  regards  as  a  fiction.  He  asserts  that  before 
the  time  of  Origen.  the  Epistle  was  universally  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Paul.  The  author  thinks  it  was  written  before  the  Epistles  to  Titus  and 
Timothy.  The  Commentary  itself  is  profound,  but  its  style  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Theology  on  the  0.  T.  Vol.  II.  By  Prof.  Dr.  G.  F.  Oehler.  351  pp. 
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The  first  volume  gave  an  account  of  Mosaism;  this  one  treats  of  Prophet- 
ism  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  0.  T.  The  first  part  of  this  volume  considers 
the  development  of  the  Theocracy,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  till  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  revelation,  in  five  sections,  as  follows:  the  period  of  the 
Judges;  that  of  the  undivided  kingdom;  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes; 
the  kingdom  of  Judah;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  till  the  close  of  prophecy.  The  second  part  discus¬ 
ses,  in  four  sections,  the  theology  of  prophetism.  as  follows:  the  doctrine 
of  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  and  of  the  angels;  the  religio-ethical  relation  of  man 
to  God;  prophecy;  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  third  part  treats  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  0.  T.,  in  five  sections,  as  follows:  the  objective  divine  wis¬ 
dom;  the  subjective  human  wisdom;  the  moral  good;  the  riddle  of  human 
life,  and  the  effort  to  solve  it;  and  the  abandonment  of  this  effort  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  author  of  this  posthumous  work  had  the  true 
evangelical  spirit.  Of  all  the  recent  works  on  the  0.  T.,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable. 

The  Revelation  of  John  Explained.  By  J.  L.  Fueller.  730  pp.  Be¬ 
sides  a  commentary,  the  author  gives  a  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  showing  how  the  book  was  regarded  in  different  ages  and  by 
the  most  eminent  commentators.  Whilst  many  modern  critics  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  book,  the  author  appeals  to  the  internal 
evidences,  as  well  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  to  prove  that  the  be¬ 
loved  disciple  was  its  author.  He  thinks  it  was  written  in  the  year  95. 

The  Revelation  of  John.  Part  I.  By  Dr.  Th.  Kliefoth.  272  pp.  He 
too  regards  the  apostle  John  as  the  author.  In  this  first  part  the  author, 
besides  a  lengthy  introduction,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  first  three 
chapters. 

The  Significance  of  the  Semitic  Philology  for  0.  T.  Exegesis.  This 
au  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Volk  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Dor- 
pat  University.  The  author  calls  special  attention  to  the  recent  efforts  to 
decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  results  of  these  efforts  confirm 
many  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  0.  T.  in  a  remarkable  manner,  especial¬ 
ly  that  of  the  deluge. 

Historical. —  The  History  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  first 
steps  in  life,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  latest  criticism.  By  F.  L.  Stein- 
meyer.  235  pp.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  apologetic.  The  first  section 
treats  of  the  birth  of  Jesus;  the  second  of  his  childhood;  the  third  of  his 
youth. 

Compend  of  the  History  of  the  Time  of  the  N.  T.  By  Emil  Schuerer. 
698  pp.  Since  the  posthumous  book  of  Dr.  Schneckenburger  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  (published  in  1862),  a  number  of  works  giving  an  account  of  the  times 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  apostles,  have  appeared.  Prof.  Hausroth,  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  published  in  1868  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  this  subject,  giving 
the  history  of  the  time  of  Christ  in  450  pages.  Ungewitter  published  in 
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I860  a  volume  of  173  pages  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  captivity  till  their  final  destruction  as  a  nation,  with  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Ewald,  in  his  great  work  on  the  history  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  has  given  an  account  of  the  same  time.  And  many 
works  not  on  this  subject,  have  nevertheless  thrown  much  light  on  it. 
The  importance  of  this  subject,  in  the  study  of  the  N.  T.,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  interest  in  the  subject  in  Germany,  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  books  that  have  appeared  on  it  in  so  short  a  time.  Schuerer, 
instead  of  giving  an  account  of  the  nations  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  is  done  by  some  others,  confines  his  work  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Jewish  people.  II is  aim  is  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  soil 
whence  Christianity  sprang.  He  begins  his  history  with  the  Maccabees. 
As  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Jewish  people,  as 
well  as  of  external  events,  his  work  is  very  valuable  to  the  student  of  the 
N  T. 

The  Irisli-Scotcli  Missionary  Church  in  the  6th ,  7 th,  and  8th  centuries 
and  its  extension  and  significance  on  the  Continent.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  A. 
Ebrard.  555  pp  The  author  aims  to  show  that  in  the  beginning  the 
Christian  Church  of  Germany  was  not  dependent  on  Rome,  but  that  Rome 
was  an  intruder.  He  shows  that  originally  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  German 
Church  was  not  only  independent  of  Rome,  but  that  it  was  free  from 
many  of  its  errors.  When  this  Church  was  made  subject  to  the  papacy, 
then  also  Romish  errors  were  introduced. 

The  Old  Church.  First  Part.  By  Fr.  Boehringer.  270  pp.  Second 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.  The  author  has  done  valuable  service  in  wri¬ 
ting  history  in  the  form  of  biography.  This  volume  is  confined  to  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era,  and  treats  of  Ignatius  and  the  apostolic  fathers; 
Polycarp;  Perpetua  of  Carthage,  the  persecutions  and  the  Christian  mar¬ 
tyrs;  Justin,  the  apologist,  or  the  scientific  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  Development  of  the  Religious  Idea  in  Judaism ,  Christianity  and 
Islamism  and  the  Religion  of  Society.  By  Dr.  L.  Philippson.  Second 
improved  edition,  pp.  371.  The  aim  of  this  work,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  lectures,  is  to  exalt  Judaism,  to  which  its  author  belongs. 

A  work  of  deep  interest  is  Fr.  Rippold’s  Life  of  Prof.  Dr.  Richard 
Rothe,  of  which  the  second  volume,  677  pp  ,  recently  appeared.  The 
work  is  based  on  Rothe’s  letters.  It  is  pronounced  worthy  of  its  subject. 
This  volume  treats  of  Rothe  during  his  life  at  Wittenberg,  as  Professor  in 
the  Seminary;  his  first  activity  at  Heidelberg;  his  stay  at  Bonn,  1849 — 
1854;  seven  years  of  retirement  at  Heidelberg;  the  time  of  harvest,  1861 
— 1867. 

Three  Archbishops  one  thousand  years  ago.  By  Th.  Foerster.  128 
pp.  This  books  gives  an  account  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  Agobard  of  Ly¬ 
ons,  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 
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The  Ev.  Lutheran  Mission  in  the  East  Indies.  By  C.  R.  Baierlein. 
missionary  in  India.  164  pp. 

On  the  History  of  the  Hussite  Movement  a  small  work  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Fr.  von  Bezold.  114  pp. 

The  following  biographical  works  have  appeared: 

Eulogius  and  Alvar ,  a  chapter  of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  history  during 
the  Moorish  period.  By  Count  W.  W.  Bandissin.  213  pp. 

Ulrich  Zwingli:  Three  Lectures.  By  Dr.  G.  Finsler  98  pp. 

Helius  Eobanus  Hessus.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  128  pp.  By  Dr.  Schwertzell. 

Gottfried  Arnold.  His  Life  and  his  significance  to  the  Church  and  to 
Theology.  By.  Dr.  F.  Dibelius.  306  pp. 

Victor  Aime  Huber.  Part  Second.  By  R  Elvers.  431  pp. 

On  Hamann,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Magician  of  the  North,  two 
works  have  recently  appeared.  One  entitled  Hamann  Studies  (Hamann- 
Studien).  By  Dr.  C.  H.  Gildemeister.  409  pp.  This  is  the  sixtli  volume 
of  this  author  on  Hamann  and  his  works.  The  other  work  is  entitled. 
John  George  Hamann' s  Writings  and  Letters ,  in  four  parts.  By  M. 
Petri.  The  fourth  part,  containing  584  pages,  has  been  published  this 
year. 

Prof.  Dr.  Plitt,  of  Erlangen,  has  published  a  work  entitled.  The  Apolo¬ 
gy  of  the  Augustana  historically  explained.  260  pp. 

F.  C.  Poeter’s  second  part  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  lias  recently 
appeared.  It  is  a  compend  of  204  pp. 

Systematic  Divinity. — The  Freedom  of  the  Will.  By  Prof.  Dr.  J.  II. 
Scholten.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  Dr.  C.  Manchot.  284  pp.  The 
work  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  and  argues  against  the  freedom  of  the 
will. 

The  true  Unity  and  Freedom  of  the  Church.  By  U.  R.  Schmid.  200 
pp.  The  author  discusses  living  questions,  such  as  Church  and  State,  the 
Church  and  the  Confessions.  He  professes  to  be  a  Rationalist,  not  of  the 
vulgar  kind,  but  a  genuine  Rationalist  who  loves  new  truth  but  also  vener¬ 
ates  the  old  but  imperfect  representations  of  the  truth. 

Old  Truth  in  a  nevj  form.  Yol.  I.  The  New  Creation.  By  R.  Loe- 
ber.  385  pp.  A  work  rich  in  spiritual  thought  on  the  new  creation 
through  Christ.  J.  H.  W.  S. 


Note. — The  unexpected  length  of  some  of  the  Articles  in  this  number 
has  compelled  us  to  defer  the  publication  of  others  till  the  next  number, 
as  well  as  crowded  out  all  book  notices.  Eds. 
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